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ANNUAL  REPORT 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the 
Legislature  its  seventy-second  annual  report.  With  this  are 
submitted  the  reports  of  the  several  normal  schools,  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  abstract  of  the 
school  returns  which  are  required  by  law. 

While  the  Board  has  large  advisory  powers  over  the  general 
public  school  system,  and  has  nominal  direction  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  State  schools  for  defective  children,  it  is  only  over 
the  norm&l  schools  that  its  control  and  responsibility  are  im- 
mediate and  complete. 

The  State  Nosmal  Schools. 

In  the  10  normal  schools  are  1,876  students  and  129  teachers. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  1908  was  540.  In  the  model  and 
practice  schools  used  by  the  normal  students  there  are  5,088 
pupils  and  150  teachers. 

In  all  their  history  the  Board  has  striven  to  meet  the  advanc- 
ing requirements  of  the  public  schools  by  sending  from  the 
normal  schools  teachers  with  high  standards  of  scholarship  and 
some  practical  experience. 

Until  recently  it  was  thought  that  observation  and  prac 
in  highly  organized  graded  schools  furnished  ideal  cond' 
for  normal  school  students,  and  opportunities  for  such 
have  been  provided.     Now  it  is  seen  that  the  grad' 
go  out  into  the  ungraded  rural  schools  have  to  face 
conditions.    In  the  effort  to  adjust  themselves  to 
ment  there  is  waste  of  time  and  strength,  ar 
training  counts  for  less  than  it  ought. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  schools  at  this 
have  been  made  with  school  authorities 
which  some  of  their  ungraded  schools  ' 
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mal  students  for  observation  and  practice.  The  town  furnishes 
the  building  and  the  children  and  pays  towards  the  support  of 
the  school  at  the  rate  which  its  other  schools  cost.  The  Board 
of  Education  selects  the  teacher,  adds  to  the  town  money  for  her 
salary,  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  school,  the  purpose  being 
to  make  it  a  model  rural  school. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  normal 
school  at  Salem  and  the  school  committee  of  Marblehead,  a 
school  of  40  pupils  in  6  grades  being  used. 

The  Framingham  school  has  the  use  of  an  outlying  school  in 
the  town  of  23  pupils  in  6  grades. 

The  Lowell  normal  school  uses  a  school  in  North  Tewksbury 
of  38  pupils  and  8  grades. 

The  North  Adams  school  has  organized  a  school  of  two  rooms 
in  Clarksburg,  having  80  pupils  in  8  grades,  and  a  school  in 
Williamstown  with  60  pupils  and  5  grades. 

At  Bridgewater  several  ungraded  schools  are  used  by  the 
normal  'students,  but  the  union  is  not  as  close  as  in  the  other 
cases. 

While  this  enlargement  of  opportunity  has  added  somewhat 
to  the  expense  of  the  normal  schools,  the  Board  feels  that  no 
part  of  its  expenditure  is  yielding  more  ample  returns. 

Industrial  Work  in  the  Nobmax  Schools. 

When,  in  1870,  in  response  to  the  petition  of  manufacturers 
and  business  men,  the  Legislature  directed  that  industrial  draw- 
ing should  form  a  part  of  the  required  work  of  the  public 
schools,  the  Board  undertook  to  meet  the  new  demand  by  fur- 
nishing the  best  instruction  possible  to  the  students  in  the 
normal  schools.  This  it  has  continued  to  do.  When,  later, 
manual  training  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  element  in 
education,  the  Board  made  provision  for  preparing  teachers  to 
Tmdertake  it.  In  all  the  schools  the  students  have  been  taught 
the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  and  have  constructed  a  good 
deal  of  simple  apparatus  needed  for  school  purposes.  Lately 
this  work  has  been  broadened. 

Hyannis  led  by  inducting  its  prospective  teachers  and  the 
children  in  its  model  school  into  the  simple  industries  common 
to  the  towns  of  its  vicinity.     It  has  used  garden  work,  house 
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building  and  furnishing,  housekeeping,  hammock  and  basket 
making,  poultry  raising  and  cranberry  growing  to  vivify  all 
the  school  activities. 

At  North  Adams  the  students  have  been  taught  cooking  and 
sewing. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  have  added  school  gardening  to  their 
work,  and  at  Lowell,  where  the  graduates  will  mostly  teach 
in  cities,  home  and  window  gardening  has  been  given  prom- 
inence. 

In  addition  to  this  general  work,  special  provision  is  now 
made  for  three  kinds  of  industrial  work  in  these  schools. 
Household  arts  and  economics  are  cared  for  at  Framingham 
in  a  special  department;  a  department  for  training  teachers  of 
commercial  branches  has  been  opened  this  year  at  Salem ;  and, 
by  arrangement  with  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
work  in  agriculture  is  to  be  done  at  North  Adams.  It  is  most 
significant  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  opening  of  the  courses 
has  shown  an  imexpected  demand.  The  household  arts  depart- 
ment at  Framingham  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
departments.  It  was  supposed  that  25  was  an  outside  limit 
for  the  number  of  students  likely  to  undertake  the  new  work 
at  Salem,  and  provision  was  made  for  only  that  number.  The 
class  at  opening  in  September  of  this  year  numbered  65.  At 
North  Adams  with  the  starting  of  the  new  work  this  year  the 
entering  class  has  doubled. 

The  Normal  Abt  School. 

If  the  Normal  Art  School  is  to  maintain  its  position  and  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times,  it  must  have  enlarged  facilities  for  doing 
its  work.  It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  State,  in 
response  to  public  demand,  undertook  to  lay  a  new  foundation 
for  its  various  industrial  interests  by  the  introduction  of  draw- 
ing into  all  the  public  schools  and  by  opening  evening  classes 
in  drawing  for  workmen  in  all  the  industrial  centers,  it  estab- 
lished the  Normal  Art  School,  the  first  and  still  the  onlv  State 
school  of  the  kind,  to  prepare  teachers  and  directors  for  all 
these  schools.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  center  of  influence  to 
reach  all  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State.  It  was 
to  hold  a  place  in  Massachusetts  similar  to  that  held  by  the 
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South  Kensington  Art  School  in  England,  and  for  that  reason 
Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  graduate  of  that  school,  was  made  its 
first  principal.  Because  of  the  broad  foundation  on  which  it 
was  built,  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services  as  instructors 
of  able  and  distinguished  men:  its  present  accomplished  and 
versatile  principal,  Mr.  Bartlett,  teacher,  artist  and  craftsman; 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  Joseph  R.  De  Camp  and  other  noted  teachers 
and  artists. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  have  gone  widely  as  instructors 
into  public  and  private  schools  and  directly  as  designers  into 
the  industries.  Had  there  been  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  school,  as  at  South  Kensington,  a  museum  of  industrial  art, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  school  as  an  indus- 
trial art  center  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Now  the  school  is  cramped  in  its  quarters,  and.  is  obliged 
to  turn  away  large  numbers  of  would-be  students.  It  is  im- 
possible to  meet  in  any  adequate  way  the  demand  arising  from 
the  revival  of  interest  in  industrial  education  in  this  State. 

As  a  school  of  industrial  design,  it  needs  rooms  in  which 
to  illustrate  the  constructive  side  of  the  practical  arts.  The 
present  building  is  used  to  its  utmost  limit,  probably  beyond 
the  limit  of  health  and  safety. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  plan 
for  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  a  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion. This  was  not  granted,  and  the  intervening  years  have 
made  the  case  still  more  urgent.  The  Board  will  this  year 
renew  its  application  for  relief. 

Industbial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools. 

In  any  movement  for  the  enlargement  of  educational  activi- 
ties it  is  sound  public  policy  to  utilize  existing  agencies  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  The  State  is  now  face  to  face  with  this 
problem  in  connection  with  industrial  education,  and  will  prob- 
ably have  to  face  it  in  the  near  future  in  connection  with 
higher  technical  and  general  education. 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  whether  the  public  high  school 
system,  which  is  now  more  complete  than  in  any  other  State, 
should  not  be  utilized  so  far  as  practicable,  and  without  weak- 
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ening  its  influence  for  general  education  for  the  new  forms  of 
education  in  which  the  people  are  becoming  interested. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  acquaint  the  yoimg  men  and  women  of 
the  State  with  those  industrial  processes  upon  which  the  life 
of  the  State  depends ;  if  it  is  desirable  to  imbue  them  with  the 
spirit  of  productive  industry,  and  lead  them  to  respect  and 
honor  the  life  of  the  home,  the  shop  and  the  farm;  if  it  is 
desirable  to  fit  for  earlier  usefulness  the  largest  number  possi- 
ble of  these  young  people,  —  then  it  would  seem  beyond  doubt 
or  cavil  that  the  place  to  do  this  work  most  economically  is 
where  the  youth  now  are,  —  50,000  of  them  in  the  high  schools. 

To  duplicate  existing  buildings  and  laboratories  and  facul- 
ties would  only  add  to  the  expense  with  no  gain  to  education. 

By  suitable  additions  and  modifications,  much  of  the  new 
work  could  be  done.  In  many  of  the  larger  schools  this  could 
be  done  with  little  additional  expense.  The  smaller  schools 
would  need  some  State  aid,  but  not  much,  and  for  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary. 

The  practical  question  now  is.  Will  the  State  encourage  and 
assist  these  schools  to  undertake  this  enlargement  of  their  use- 
fulness? 

When  the  high  schools  have  done  all  they  can,  there  will  still 
remain  field  enough  for  independent  effort,  and  the  high  school 
work  will  be  found  to  have  prepared  the  way  and  created  de- 
mand for  such  effort. 

Every  school  in  which  this  work  is  undertaken  and  carried 
to  a  successful  issue  would  become  a  center  of  influence,  and 
help  to  build  up  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. 

Without  turning  the  elementary  schools  into  shops,  modifica- 
tions of  their  work  are  possible  which  would  make  them  more 
valuable  in  preparation  both  for  higher  schools  and  for  wage- 
earning  pursuits. 

Were  manual  training  of  a  practical  sort  provided  for  all 
the  grades,  and  were  the  arithmetic,  the  language  and  the  draw- 
ing brought  into  closer  relations  to  it;  were  nature  study  and. 
school  and  home  garden  work  made  more  general,  —  the  pas- 
sage from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school  would  not 
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be  less  easy,  but  the  passage  from  the  school  to  the  shop  and 
the  farm  would  be  easier. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  this.  It  would  only  be 
carrying  out  the  historic  policy  of  the  State  to  fit  the  schools 
of  each  new  generation  for  the  needs  of  the  times. 

THOMAS  B.  FITZPATRICK. 
CAEROLL  D.  WRIGHT. 
JOEL  D.  MILLER. 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS. 
CLINTON  Q.  RICHMOND. 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH. 
ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT. 
ALBERT  E.  WINSHIP. 


REPORTS 


OF 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGEWATER. 

AETHUB  C.  BOYDEN,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  ths  Normal  School. 

Arthur  C.  Botdbn, History,  and  the  history  of  education. 

Albert  G.  Botdbn,  Principal  Emeritus,   .  Educational  study  of  man,  the  principles  and 

art  of  teaching,  school  organisation,  school 
government,  school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Franz  H.  Kirmatrr, Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

WiLUAM  D.  Jackson, Physical  science,  mathematics. 

Cbarlbs  p.  Sxnnott, Geography,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

Harlan  P.  Shaw, Chemistry,  mineralogy,  industrial  laboratory. 

Frank  E.  Gdrnbt, Geometry,  algebra,  astronomy. 

Clara  C.  Princb Vocal  music,  algebra. 

Fannt  a.  Comstock Arithmetic,  geometry,  English. 

I^luan  a.  Hicks, Supervisor  of   practice  work  in   the  model 

school,  child  study. 

Eluabbtr  H.  Pbrrt, Drawing  and  manual  arts. 

Grace  C.  Smith. Assistant  in  drawing. 

EuzABBTH  F.  Gordon Physical  training. 

Grbtchen  Osterhoudt, Assistant  in  physical  training. 

Aucs  E.  Dickinson, English. 

Florbncb  I.  Davis, Biology,  nature  study. 

Anna  W.  Brown, Vocal  expression. 

Instructors  in  thb  Modbl  School. 

Brbxbllb  Hunt, Principal. 

I^HBL  P.  Whebler, Ninth  grade. 

Martha  M.  Burnall, Eighth  grade. 

Mtra  E.  Hunt, Seventh  grade. 

Nblub  M.  Bennett, Sixth  grade. 

Jbknib  Bennett, Fifth  grade. 

Bbrtha  O.  Metcalf, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mart  L.  Pbrham. Fourth  grade. 

Sarah  W.  Turner, Third  grade. 

Neva  I.  Logkwood, Second  grade. 

Flora  M.  Stuart, First  grade. 

Instructors  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Anns  M.  Wells, Principal. 

Frances  P.  Kbtes, Assistant. 

Changes  in  the  Faculty. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  this 
year.  Miss  Eiith  W.  Smith,  assistant  in  the  department  of 
physical  training,  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  depart- 
ment in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  and  Miss 
Gretchen  Osterhoudt,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Miss  Adelaide  Reed,  for  many  years  a  most  faithful  teacher 
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in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  model  school,  resigned  at  the  dose  of 
the  school  year.  Her  quiet,  refined  manner  and  clear  teaching 
have  left  an  indelible  influence  on  a  large  number  of  young 
people.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  for  this  place  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Ethel  P.  Wheeler,  a  graduate  of  the  Salem  Nor- 
mal School,  who  was  teaching  in  the  Lynn  Training  School. 

Miss  Sarah  V.  Price,  also  a  teacher  in  the  model  school,, 
was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  her  resignation  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Bertha  O.  Metcalf  of  West  Medway,  a  teacher  of  several 
years'  experience. 

Selection  of  Candidates. 

The  demand  upon  the  normal  schools  for  good  teachers  is 
far  beyond  the  supply.  For  this  reason,  special  pains  should 
be  taken  in  making  the  selection  from  candidates  who  apply 
for  admission,  in  order  that  the  efforts  of  the  schools  may  be 
expended  in  the  most  effective  maimer.  This  school  has 
reached  the  limit  in  the  number  of  students  which  it  can  suc- 
cessfully handle  with  its  present  facilities,  hence  it  more  rigidly 
insists  on  the  best  qualifications  for  entrance.  Two  points  of 
emphasis  are  made  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  The  first  of 
these  is  good  health.  That  sympathy  for  children  and  appre- 
ciation of  their  struggles  which  is  the  prime  qualification  of 
a  successful  teacher  is  largely  dependent  on  bodily  vigor  and 
freshness.  We  are  therefore  requiring  a  more  careful  physical 
examination  of  candidates  by  the  school  physician.  Many  valu- 
able suggestions  are  made  and  remedies  insisted  upon;  those 
who  are  physically  incompetent  are  not  allowed  to  begin  the 
work ;  and  oftentimes  the  result  of  the  examination  is  a  revela- 
tion to  the  parents  of  the  young  people.  This  concern  for  the 
health  of  the  student  is  followed  up  specifically  and  continu- 
ously in  the  regular  gymnasium  exercises  and  baths,  where  the 
esthetic  element,  also,  is  in  a  large  degree  added  to  the  usual 
physical  training.  Care  of  the  health  is  still  further  supple- 
mented by  the  supervision  of  the  trained  nurse,  who  is  one  of 
the  regular  employees  in  the  dormitories. 

The  second  point  of  emphasis  is  scholarly  attainments.  The 
new  method  of  admitting  on  the  certification  of  approved  high 


schools  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  this  school  in  raising 
the  standard  of  scholarship.  The  high  schools  are  responding 
to  the  responsibility  laid  upon  them,  and  by  visits  and  consulta- 
tions it  is  becoming  possible  to  attract  abler  students  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  while  the  weaker  ones  who  are  con- 
templating a  normal  school  course  are  often  turned  in  other 
directions  through  the  diflSculty  in  meeting  the  entrance  re- 
quirements. This  policy  has  tended  to  increase  the  number 
of  applicants,  rather  than  to  diminish  them. 

Vocational  Training. 

The  vigorous  and  wide-spread  discussion  of  vocational  train- 
ing means  much  more  than  the  introduction  of  a  few  new  sub- 
jects into  the  curriculum;  more  than  the  reorganization  of 
courses  along  more  practical  lines ;  even  more  than  the  addition 
of  trade  schools  and  technical  courses  to  the  present  school 
system.  It  is  a  part  of  the  movement  of  this  generation  towards 
bringing  school  education  into  closer  connection  with  the  real 
conditions  and  activities  of  the  life  of  the  new  century.  It 
means  the  broadest  development  of  the  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  social  service,  and  it  includes  both  the  vocations  and 
the  avocations  of  life. 

Three  lines  of  preparation  are  recognized  in  the  Bridge  water 
school  as  essential  for  this  work:  first,  a  careful  study  of  the 
attitude  of  children  toward  industry,  to  determine  their  natural 
interests  in  processes  and  products,  to  understand  the  stages  in 
their  development  along  manual  lines,  and  to  determine  the 
relative  place  and  value  of  individual  and  group  work;  second, 
a  simple  working  knowledge  of  the  great  typical  industries, 
and  of  the  materials  that  may  be  used  in  schools  and  that  can 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  community;  third,  the 
ability  to  correlate  constructive  work  with  the  other  subjects 
of  school  study,  so  that  a  vital  connection  is  made  with  the  in- 
terests and  environment  of  the  child.  History  includes  social 
and  industrial  development  as  distinctly  as  political  develop- 
ment ;  English  and  drawing  become  definite  means  of  construc- 
tive expression;  geography  includes  the  industrial  lines  as 
apperceptive  centers  for  understanding  world  conditions;  and 
mathematics  becomes  of  direct  value  in  practical  computations. 
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The  natural  science  garden  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
school  in  connecting  the  class  instruction  with  the  great  indus- 
tries of  agriculture  and  floriculture.  With  the  construction  of 
the  new  greenhouse  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  normal  students 
preparation  for  even  more  effective  work.  The  rearrangement 
of  some  of  the  laboratories  to  meet  the  new  conditions  has  been 
another  factor  in  connection  with  this  line  of  instruction. 

Spibit  of  the  School. 

Believing  that  the  success  of  a  teacher  depends  fundament- 
ally on  spiritual  qualities,  the  constant  effort  of  the  school  is 
to  develop  the  finer  qualities  of  character.  The  spirit  of  honor 
is  cultivated  through  the  plan  of  individual  self-government, 
which  is  based  on  suggestion  and  personal  conference  rather 
than  on  a  code  of  rules.  In  every  department  of  study  honest 
effort  is  regarded  as  the  prime  essential  to  good  standing.  A 
hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  and  willingness  to  serve  is  manifest 
in  the  various  activities  of  school  life.  The  so-called  culture 
subjects  are  used  to  cultivate  a  spiritual  sensitiveness  to  the 
best  in  literature,  art  and  music. 

« 

Opportunities  for  Training. 

The  extended  lines  of  training  are  proving  their  value  each 
year.  They  include:  first,  working  with  individual  children 
who  need  help  in  developing  good  habits  of  study  or  work,  or 
who  have  peculiarities  that  prevent  the  full  use  of  class  exer- 
cises, or  who  need  special  opportunities  for  individual  self 
expression ;  second,  practice  under  actual  schoolroom  conditions, 
as  found  in  the  schools  of  a  number  of  towns  adjoining  Bridge- 
water  ;  third,  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  in  rural 
schools. 

Dormitories. 

Within  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wise  foresight,  if 
not  of  necessity,  to  replace  the  wooden  "  Normal  Hall,''  built 
in  1869,  by  a  modem  brick  residence  hall  similar  to  "  Tilling- 
hast  Hall."  At  the  same  time  a  separate  administration  build- 
ing should  be  constructed,  in  which  should  be  included  the 
offices  and  reception  rooms,  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen 


ministration  of  the  school,  and  will  obviate  the  massing  of  & 
large  number  of  students  in  a  wooden  building. 

Student  Loas  Fukd. 
During  the  past  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  alumni  and 
other  friends  of  the  school,  a  loan  fund  has  been  raised  for 
the  assistance  of  worthy  students.  This  fund  now  nearly 
reaches  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  special  means 
will  be  taken  during  the  coming  year  to  materially  increase 
the  amount.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
faculty,  who  have  made  regulations  governing  its  use.  Divided 
into  one-hundred-dollar  lots,  it  will  serve  as  a  set  of  scholarships 
which  may  be  loaned  to  students  who,  while  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  school,  find  themselves  without  means  to  complete 
the  course.  The  State  aid  fund  now  divided  among  the  ten 
normal  schools,  while  of  great  assistance,  does  not  give  help 
in  suE^ient  amount  to  meet  all  the  demands.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  normal  schools  attract  a  large  number  of 
worthy  students  from  families  of  limited  means.  A  little 
timely  assistance  often  means  much  to  the  student,  and  to  the 
State,  in  his  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.   31, 
1908,  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Knniber  of  students  for  the  year,  270,  —  28  men,  242  women; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  125,  — 11  men,  114  women;  number  of 
graduat«s  for  the  year,  101,  —  8  men,  93  women;  number  receiving 
eertificatee  for  special  courses,  5  women. 

2.  Whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the  school, 
5,743,  — 1,370  men,  4,373  women;  number  who  have  received  certifi- 
eat«e  or  diplomas,  3,922,^920  men,  3,002  women;  of  whom  334  have 
graduated  from  the  four  years'  course, — 172  men,  162  women. 

3.  Of  the  270  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth  Coimty 
sent  91;  Norfolk,  55;  Bristol,  39;  Suffolk,  19;  Middlesei,  16;  Barn- 
stable, 15;  Essex,  9;  Hampshire,  5;  Hampden,  4;  Dukes,  3;  Worcester, 
3;  Nantucket,  2;  Fraaklin,  1;  the  State  of  Vermont,  3;  Maine,  2; 
New  Hampshire,  2;  Connecticut,  1;  total  for  Massachusetts,  262,  13 
counties  and  82  towns  being  represented;  from  other  States,  8. 


4.  The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  among  the  different 
courses  was  as  follows:  special  courses^  17,  —  4  men,  13  women;  reg- 
ular four  years'  course,  47,  —  23  men,  24  women;  intermediate,  or 
three  years'  course,  36,  —  1  man,  35  women;  kindergarten-primary 
course,  9  women;  elementary  course,  161  women. 

5.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was  19  years,  7  months;  that 
of  special  students,  26  years,  8  months;  that  of  students  entering  upon 
regular  courses,  18  years,  6  months. 

6.  Of  the  125  admitted,  9  came  from  colleges,  3  from  normal  and 
training  schools,  and  113  from  high  schools  and  academies;  18  had 
taught  previous  to  coming. 

7.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows:  mechanics,  34;  merchants  and  dealers,  15;  superintendents  and 
foremen,  9;  clerks,  8;  farmers,  7;  civil  service,  5;  physicians,  5;  jan- 
itors, 5;  laborers,  5;  manufacturers,  4;  salesmen,  4;  railroad  service,  4; 
sea  captains,  3;  teachers,  2;  contractors,  2;  printers,  2;  real  estate 
agent,  surveyor  of  lumber,  librarian,  artist,  landscape  gardener,  under- 
taker, baker,  1  each;  not  living,  4. 

8.  Of  the  125  students  admitted,  Bridgewater  sent  10 ;  Fall  River,  10 ; 
Quincy,  9;  Brockton,  8;  Taunton,  7;  Haverhill,  Hingham  and  Wey- 
mouth, 4  each;  Boston,  Pl3nDiouth  and  Rockland,  3  each;  Andover, 
Braintree,  Easthampton,  Marion,  Middleborough,  Palmer,  Province- 
town,  Waltham,  West  Bridgewater  and  Whitman,  2  each;  Abington, 
Brewster,  Chatham,  Chelsea,  Dighton,  Easton,  Framingham,  Glouces- 
ter, Halifax,  Hanover,  Hanson,  Holbrook,  Hyde  Park,  Kingston, 
Lakeville,  Longmeadow,  Marshfield,  Mattapoisett,  Medway,  Milton, 
Northampton,  Norwell,  Norwood,  Oak  Bluffs,  Pl3Tnpton,  Raynham, 
Somerset,  South  Hadley,  Stoughton,  Walpole,  Wareham,  Winchester 
and  Winthrop,  1  each;  the  State  of  Maine,  2;  New  Hampshire,  2; 
Vermont,  2;  Connecticut,  1. 

GEOKGE  I.  ALDRICH, 
CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Board  of  Visitors. 


STATE  NOEMAl  SCHOOL,  FITCHBURG. 

JOHN  G.  THOMPSON,  Peikoipal. 

Ihstbdctobs  in  the  Nobmal  School. 

JauH  a.  Thoupoon Psdacogy. 

E.  A.  KiKSPATUCK. Psychology,  child  study  und  jchool  laws, 

PuuTOH  Bkith Natural  sdencs  ud  ichool  hycieoe. 

Chablb*  3.  Albxander. Hnthsmatlcs. 

Ahhettb  J.  Wamheb Dnwini. 

Floba  el  KxHDAix. Enclish, 

Abbt  p.  Chcrcbill. Nature  study  and  UiJosy. 

EuxABKTir  B.  Pbkbt,      ,      ^      ^      .      .      .  Huaic, 

ilEtxlB  B.  AuJtN Geography. 

Florbkcb  N.  MiujB, History- 

LiujAH  A.  Pmujre. Munual  treiniog. 

Jahb  E.  MrrcBEU.. Physical  culture. 

Mauo  a.  GoODrELLOw Ubraiy  ecooomy.  librarian  and  clerk. 

fThe  teacben  ia  the  oomul  school  supervise  the  (eacbing  of  their  mpeclive  subjects  in 
thA  modal  and  practiee  schooln.] 


Craklbb  S.  Alexander Principal  ot  trainiiiK  ichtwls. 

Hatilda  B.  Dolahd Supervising  priooipal  at  Day  Street  achcw 

Hkmcie  a.  Allch.  Supervising  principal  at  Edgerly  sohooi. 

MABOAaer  U.  Slattert Superrisor. 

Vattib  a.  Cole Supervisor. 

Kabt  HcCoHnLi, Supervisor. 

Ida  M.  ADmN Supervisor. 

L.  Fbahcb*  Jokm Supervisor. 

CABOura  a.  Haoab Supervising    prinapal    at   Highland   Avt 

Sadie  E.  Laupbet Assistant  supervisor. 

Plobchcs  E.  Scott. Prindpal  of  Idndeisarten. 

Bbbtba  M.  Mc*3ee, Assistant  kindergartner. 


Geowth, 

Three  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  during 
the  year:  Miss  Jane  E,  Mitchell,  who  takes  charge  o£  physical 
culture;  Mias  Sadie  E.  Lamprey,  assistant  supervisor  in 
primary  grades;  and  Misa  Bertha  M.  McGee,  assistant  kinder- 
gartner.     Their  work  has  heen  very  satisfactory. 

The  steady  growth  in  memhership  has  continued.     The  num- 
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ber  of  students  on  December  1  is  given  below  for  1908  and  for 
each  of  the  preceding  five  years :  — 

1903, 117 

1904, 133 

1905, 136 

1906, 141 

1907, 172 

1908, 191 

From  Dec.  1,  1898,  to  Dec.  1,  1908,  the  number  doubled. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  every  addition  to  its  fa- 
cilities has  inmiediately  shown  itself  in  increased  attendance 
and  in  a  lowered  cost  to  the  State  per  pupil.  As  long  as  there 
are  not  enough  normal  graduates  sent  out  each  year  to  meet 
the  demand,  the  question  for  consideration  is  not  so  much  the 
total  cost  as  the  cost  per  pupil.  In  making  this  statement  we 
are  not  forgetting  that  there  is  a  more  important  question  than 
either,  —  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  graduates  which 
it  sends  out.  The  new  practice  school,  opened  in  1900,  resulted 
in  an  immediate  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  membership,  and 
a  similar  result  followed  the  opening  of  the  new  boarding  hall 
in  1903.  Another  boarding  hall  is  needed  to-day.  From  a 
financial  view  point  alone  it  would  be  a  paying  investment  for 
the  State.  Land  is  needed  for  playground  and  for  school  gar- 
dens. There  is  now  unimproved  land  adjoining  the  State 
property,  which  it  would  be  well  to  secure  while  it  can  be  ob- 
tained cheaply. 

KiNDEBOABTENS. 

In  September,  1908,  the  city  of  Fitchburg  established  two 
kindergartens,  placing  each  in  charge  of  two  normal  students, 
thus  providing  three  rooms  for  kindergarten  training  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  kindergarten  department  at  the 
normal  school.  This  enables  those  taking  this  course  to  have 
abundance  of  practice  under  differing  conditions.  The  kinder- 
garten course  has  been  so  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the 
regular  course  that  those  who  desire  to  teach  in  grade  1  get 
some  work  in  the  kindergarten,  and  vice  versa.  Superin- 
tendents always  look  with  favor  upon  primary  teachers  who 
have  had  kindergarten  training  and  experience. 
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School  Gabdens. 

For  some  years  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in 
nature  study  the  children  in  the  practice  schools  have  planted 
and  cared  for  school  gardens,  including  plots  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  in  science  and  geography.  In  the  fall 
they  have  planted  bulbs  for  forcing.  The  normal  students  have 
learned,  both  by  theory  and  practice,  how  to  plan  a  school 
garden,  select  seed,  prepare  soil,  etc. ;  also  how  to  plant  bulbs, 
to  care  for  them  during  the  winter,  and  when  and  how  to  force 
them.  This  year  we  have  built  a  cold  frame  with  a  capacity 
of  nearly  two  thousand  bulbs,  and  have  potted  several  himdred 
ready  for  forcing.  This  work  is  very  satisfactory,  as  the  child 
and  the  teacher  can  follow  the  whole  process  without  a  break. 

LiBRABT  Instruction. 

In  May,  1906,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  principal  of  the 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  visited  the  normal  schools 
of  the  middle  west.  In  the  eight  schools  which  he  visited  he 
found  courses  in  library  instruction,  the  value  of  which  was 
pointed  out  in  his  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In 
the  winter  of  1907  work  along  this  line  was  begun  at  the  Fitch- 
burg  State  Normal  School,  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian. 
The  work  has  been  of  much  interest  to  the  students  from  the 
first,  and  has  constantly  grown  in  helpfulness.  The  course  as 
given  includes:  classification  and  cataloguing;  selecting  and 
purchasing  of  books,  —  trade  bibliography ;  use  of  reference 
books;  care  of  books,  mending  of  books,  book  binding;  the 
make-up  of  a  book,  and  the  purpose  of  each  of  its  parts ;  making 
of  a  bibliography ;  history  of  books  and  of  libraries ;  library  ex- 
tension work,  especially  work  done  with  children,  —  ways  in 
which  the  public  library  and  public  schools  co-operate;  collect- 
ing, mounting  and  classifying  of  pictures  and  clippings. 

Some  of  the  pbjects  of  this  work  in  library  instruction  are 
to  have  the  students :  learn  which  book  to  use,  and  how  and  when 
to  use  it;  discover  how  to  teach  children  to  care  for  books,  to 
use  books  as  tools,  to  form  the  habit  of  reading  books ;  correlate 
this  library  work  with  the  course  of  study. 
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New  Manual  Aets  Buiij)ing. 

Upon  petition  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  througli  its  mayor, 
the  Legislature  of  1908  appropriated  $75,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  upon  the  grounds  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Fitchburg  to  be  used  for  instruction  in  manual  arts.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  together  into  this  building  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  of  Fitchburg  those  boys  and  girls  in  the  two  years 
below  the  high  school  (i.e.,  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age) 
who  do  not  expect  to  enter  the  high  school,  and  to  give  them 
a  more  practical  education  than  is  now  given  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades.  Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Massachusetts  leave  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school,  or  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
work  of  the  Industrial  Commission  cannot  reach  these  children 
before  they  leave  school,  therefore  it  is  proposed  to  do  something 
for  them  in  the  public  schools.  In  Fitchburg  they  are  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  practice  schools  connected  with  the  State 
Normal  School. 

The  building  is  also  to  provide  for  the  normal  students  oppor- 
timities  for  instruction  in  manual  arts ;  and  for  those  who  desire 
to  teach  in  the  grammar  grades,  observation  and  practice  in 
the  more  practical  work  that  is  being  called  for  everywhere 
to-day.  It  will  be  completely  equipped  for  domestic  art  and 
domestic  science,  and  will  contain  shops  for  working  in  wood, 
textiles,  leather,  metal  and  clay.  It  will  enable  many  of  the 
normal  students  coming  from  the  smaller  high  schools  to  round 
out  a  book  education  by  an  education  in  doing;  and  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  teachers  now  in  service,  by  taking  a  special 
one  year's  course,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  new  work  for 
which  superintendents  are  seeking  teachers.  A  study  of  the  in- 
dustries is  conducted  by  the  department  of  geography,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  the  industries  of  Fitchburg  and  vicinity. 
The  owners  and  operators  of  mills  and  factories  have  cordially 
co-operated,  welcoming  classes  to  their  mills,  and  appointing 
men  to  explain  the  manufacturing  processes  in  detail.  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  school  we  shall  expect  to  extend  and  to 
broaden  this  work.  A  collection  of  raw  materials,  finished  prod- 
ucts, pictures,  descriptive  printed  matter,  etc.,  has  been  begun. 


will  probably  be  housed  in  the  new  building,  and  should  prove 
of  great  value.  The  building  is  in  course  of  erection.  It  is 
hoped  to  dedicate  it  in  September,  1909.  For  grading  and 
equipment  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  make  a 
special  appropriation. 

Professional  Improvement. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School 
strive  not  only  to  keep  alive  and  awake,  but  to  grow.  Faculty 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  problems  connected  with  the 
work  are  means  to  this  end ;  attendance  upon  Saturday  meetings 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  study  and  travel  during  the  summer  va- 
cation, are  others.  During  the  last  summer  four  members  of  the 
faculty  were  in  Europe,  one  in  California,  one  in  Canada,  one  in 
Mexico ;  two  were  on  the  program  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Cleveland ;  and  another  gave  addresses  during  the 
summer  in  the  middle  west  and  elsewhere.  Members  of  the 
faculty  have  always  been  in  demand  as  teachers  in  simimer 
schools ;  three  were  so  engaged  the  last  vacation.  Three  weeks 
in  April  and  May  and  a  part  of  November,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Board,  the  principal  of  the  school  visited  normal  schools 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  The  reports  of  the  visits  abroad  and  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  interesting  and  helpful. 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1908,  are  as  fol- 
lows: — 

1.  Number  of  different  students  for  the  year,  177.  Number  in  the 
entering  class,  89  women.  Number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  58  women, 
43  from  the  elementary  or  two  years'  course,  2  from  the  kindergarten 
course,  and  13  from  the  advanced  course.  Number  receiving  certificates 
for  special  courses,  20. 

2.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  school 
(September,  1895),  816,  —  805  women,  11  men  (this  number  includes 
the  class  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1908,  but  does  not  include  the  teachers 
who  have  taken  special  afternoon  work  at  different  times). 

3.  Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school  for 
this  year,  2. 
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4.  Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  7. 

5.  Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  40. 

6.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  20.5  years;  that  of  special  students, 
23.5  years;  that  of  students  entering  upon  regular  courses,  18  years. 

7.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  20. 

8.  Occupation  of  fathers:  Laborers,  16;  farmers,  13;  merchants,  7; 
deceased,  7;  foremen,  4;  milkmen,  4;  manufacturers,  4;  machinists,  3; 
carpenters,  3;  masons,  2;  clerks,  2;  plumbers,  2;  mechanics,  2;  janitors, 
2;  contractors,  2;  moulders,  3;  retired,  1;  photographer,  1;  undertaker, 
1;  musician,  1;  overseer,  1;  engineer,  1;  blacksmith,  1;  travelling  sales- 
man, 1;  physician,  1;  horse  dealer,  1;  chief  of  police,  1;  editor,  1; 
cattle  dealer,  1. 

9.  Number  of  students,  Dec.  1,  1908, 191. 

JOHN  G.  THOMPSON, 

Principal. 


STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FMMINGHAM. 

HENRY  WHITTEMORE,  Phincipal. 

iNBTRUCrOBS   IN  THE   NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hbnbt  Whittemore, School  organization  and  government,  x>eda- 

gogy. 

AvEUA  Davib, Mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Frederic  W.  Hows Chemistry,  phs^cs,  dietetics,  household  sani- 
tation. 

Atrrt  £.  Lambert. Biology,  nature  study,  bacteriology,  physi- 
ology. 

LucxLB  G.  French, Assistant  in  sciences. 

liOuiSA  A.  NxcHoi<A88 Hotuehold  arts. 

Amns  B.  Psnkiman, Household  arts,  sewing,  laundry  work,  bas- 
ketry. 

lavLZJLS  A.  Ordwat, Geography,  psychology  of  childhood,  Latin, 

gardening. 

Mart  C.  Moore. EAglish  language  and  literature. 

AmvA  L.  Moore, History,  history  of  education,  ci\'il  polity. 

Mart  H.  Stevens French,  English. 

Jane  E.  Ireson Elocution  and  reading,  gymnastics. 

Edmdnd  Kbtghum, Drawing  and  hand  craft. 

Frederic  W.  Archibald, Music. 

Mart  Bbitnett Physical  culture,  physiology. 

Instructors  in  the  Practicb  School. 

Antoinbttb  Roof Principal. 

Susan  M.  Eiimrson, Ninth  grade. 

Anna  M.  Rochbfort, Eighth  grade. 

liOUiB  G.  Ramsdell, Seventh  grade. 

Nbixeb  a.  Dale, Sixth  grade. 

Gertrude  K.  Pratt Fifth  grade. 

Auce  V.  Winslow Fourth  grade. 

-        -»         Third  grade. 

Eluaretb  Mallot, Second  grade. 

Maude  A.  Doolittle, First  grade. 

PREBB  M.  Beard. Kindergarten. 

General  Management. 

Inasmuch  as  the  management  of  school  economy  is  as  essen- 
tial a  feature  of  conservative,  judicious  progress  as  is  that  of 
good  scholarship,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  past  year  has 
shown,  even  more  fully  than  in  previous  years,  a  continuous 
growth  in  wise  administrative  power.  Just  so  far  as  the  high 
schools  maintain  an  increasingly  high  standard,  though  the  rate 

^  a  temporary  teacher  in  charge. 
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of  advancement  each  year  may  be  slight,  will  our  normal  schools 
profit  by  such  advance  and  be  able  to  send  forth  better  equipped 
teachers.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  regard  to  those 
who  can  stay  but  two  years  in  a  normal  school,  so  heavy  in 
many  instances  is  the  pressure  of  self-support  Even  when  the 
realization  that  a  longer  expenditure  of  time  spent  in  training 
brings  better  financial  returns,  it  is  not  always  possible  for 
pupils  to  sacrifice  the  needs  of  the  present  moment  to  future 
advancement. 

Changes  in  Cbockeb  Hall. 

Through  the  special  legislative  appropriation  last  winter  of 
$5,500  we  have  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the  kitchen  in  Crocker 
Hall  and  to  equip  it  with  more  modem  facilities  for  its  work. 
As  a  hundred  persons,  instructors  and  students,  take  their  meals 
in  the  dining  room  of  Crocker  Hall,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  do  the  cooking  for  such  a  large  family  in  the  old  but  small 
kitchen,  which  once  had  been  ample  in  space.  We  also  have 
been  able  to  obtain  additional  bath  and  toilet  rooms  and  another 
sleeping  room.  All  these  changes  have  been  admirably  carried 
out  by  the  firm  of  Peabody  &  Stearns,  with  Mr.  Frank  A.  Ken- 
dall as  supervising  architect. 

Changes  in  the  Faculty. 

The  opening  of  the  new  high  school  in  South  Framingham 
has  somewhat  relieved  the  crowded  condition  of  the  practice 
school  by  the  removal  of  its  ninth  grade.  Miss  Susan  M.  Emer- 
son instructor,  to  the  high  school.  Miss  Grace  Le  B.  Esty,  after 
two  years  of  excellent  service  to  the  State,  resigned  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  number  of  instructors  in  the  practice  school  has  been 
increased  by  the  appointment  to  the  fifth  grade  of  Miss  Ade- 
laide King  Pratt,  a  former  graduate  of  Bridgewater  Normal 
School,  and,  at  the  time  she  came  to  Framingham,  principal  of 
the  training  department  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Randolph,  Vt.  Miss  Maude  Alice  Doolittle,  a  graduate  of 
Framingham  State  Normal  School,  and,  at  the  time  of  her 
appointment,  teacher  of  a  first  grade  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  teacher  of  the  first  grade.  These  appointments 
have  permitted  of  readjustment  of  the  other  grades  of  the 
school. 
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Household  Arts  Department. 

The  pupils  in  this  department  now  number  89,  —  an  increase 
which  presumably  is  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  three  years' 
course,  for,  as  the  industrial  character  of  education  in  general 
becomes  more  recognized,  specialization  of  function  needs  to 
be  persistently  thorougji.  Proficiency  in  household  arts  now 
means  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  daily  living,  as  home  nursing 
and  bookkeeping,  household  decoration  and  sanitation,  cookery 
and  bacteriology  supplement  each  other.    . 

Needs  of  the  School. 

The  growth  of  the  normal  school,  the  present  number  of  its 
pupils  being  an  enrollment  of  261,  makes  more  than  ever  im- 
perative the  need  of  a  new  practice  school  building.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  grant  such  a  modest  appropria- 
tion for  a  new  practice  school  on  land  already  belonging  to  the 
State,  adjacent  to  its  present  buildings,  that  we  shall  not  be 
compelled  much  longer  to  have  50  pupils  in  one  small  room. 
The  school  committee  of  Framingham  is  willing  to  do  all  it 
can  to  forward  the  erection  of  a  separate  school  building  for  the 
use  of  the  practice  department  of  the  school. 

Lectures. 

Mr.  Frederic  L.  Burnham  gave  two  lectures.  Hon.  George 
H.  Martin  spoke  on  "  Change  in  Educational  Aims  and 
Methods ; ''  Mr.  John  T.  Prince  on  "  Educational  Processes." 
Miss  Emily  Paulson  lectured  on  "  The  Handicapped  Child ; " 
Miss  Kate  Brownlee  on  "  The  Moral  Training  of  Children." 
Mrs.  Christabel  Kidder  gave  the  reading  of  "  The  Winter^s 
Tale."  Mr.  Edward  Howe  Forbush  spoke  on  "  The  Care  and 
Protection  of  Birds ;  "  Mrs.  K.  G.  Wells  on  "  Manners  and 
Morals."  Mr.  A.  T.  Kempton  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"  Hiawatha."  The  glee  club  of  the  school  gave  a  concert ;  and 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bennett  a  unique  May  day  festival 
was  held. 

Gifts. 

The  school  received  from  Miss  Julia  A.  Sprague  several  books 
and  magazines  for  the  library  and  reading  room,   and  from 
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Miss  Susan  Minns  of  Boston  five  large  framed  photographs  of 
unusual  excellence.  Mrs.  K.  G.  Wells  also  sent  framed  pic- 
tures. Bronze  tablets,  to  mark  the  various  portraits  hanging 
in  the  school  of  its  past  principals,  and  to  indicate  their  ser- 
vices to  it,  were  purchased  with  money  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  class  of  1907.  The  class  of  1908  presented  a 
catalpa  tree  and  planted  it,  and  also  gave  a  generous  sum  of 
money  towards  some  gift  for  the  school. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  September,  1907,  137.  Number  who 
graduated  June,  1908,  61;  of  this  number,  55  graduated  from  the  reg- 
ular two  years'  course,  and  6  from  the  department  of  household  arts. 
Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1907-08,  247.  They  are  divided 
as  follows :  seniors,  70 ;  middle  juniors  household  arts,  30 ;  juniors,  147 ; 
total,  247. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  September,  1907,  18  years,  10 
months. 

3.  Occupations  of  parents:  mechanics,  36;  merchants,  27;  farmers, 
23;  teamsters,  6;  superintendents  of  industries,  10;  gardeners,  3;  com- 
mercial travellers,  clergymen,  watchmen,  dyers,  2  each;  treasurer,  stable 
keeper,  dentist,  laundryman,  printer,  editor,  plumber,  butcher,  brick- 
maker,  shipper,  lawyer,  brewmaster,  engineer,  warehouseman,  doctor, 
assessor,  barber,  sea  captain,  pilot,  junk  dealer,  ranchman,  real  estate, 
insurance  agent,  postmaster,  1  each. 

4.  Residences  of  137  pupils  admitted  September,  1907;  Massachu- 
setts, by  counties:  Franklin,  4;  Hampshire,  1;  Hampden,  6;  Worcester, 
23;  Suffolk,  7;  Middlesex,  61;  Norfolk,  20;  Bristol,  4;  Plymouth,  5; 
Essex,  3;  total,  134.  From  other  States:  Maine,  1;  New  Hampshire, 
2;  total,  3.    From  Massachusetts,  134;  from  other  States,  3;  total,  137. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
THOMAS  B.  FITZPATRICK, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  HTANNIS. 

W.  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal. 

Instbuctors  in  thb  Normal  School. 

W.  A.  Baldwin, Psychology,  pedagogy,  history  of  education. 

Aknix  8.  Crowbll, Physical     training,     physiology,     advanced 

geometry. 

Hannah  M.  Harris, English,  history. 

Julia  A.  Hatnbs, Biology,  mathematics. 

IfiNSSTA  A.  Laino Chemistry,  mineralogy,  drawing. 

Charubs  H.  Morrill, Geography,  manual  training,  physics. 

Edmund  F.  Sawyer, Vocal  music. 

iNSTRUCTORa   IN  THB  TrAININO    SCHOOL. 

A.  MoNBOB  SrowE Principal,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Ankib  H.  Cbadwick, Sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Harrxbt  C.  Moore Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mart  Grboo Fourth  grade. 

Sarah  S.  Ford, Second  and  third  grades. 

Ida  £.  Finlet Principal  of  primary  pepartment,  first  grade. 

Teachebs. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  regular  teaching  force  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Miss  Edith  S.  Haskell,  who  substituted  in 
history  and  literature  during  the  spring  term,  did  intelligent, 
strong  work.  In  September  Miss  Hannah  M.  Harris  returned 
to  her  work  with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Minerva  A.  Laing  undertook  her  usual  work  after  the 
summer  vacation,  expecting  to  continue  through  the  year. 
After  about  four  weeks  of  work  it  became  apparent  that  she 
ought  not  to  continue,  and  her  physician  ordered  a  rest  and 
change.  In  view  of  ten  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  school, 
Miss  Laing  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  A  part 
of  the  work  of  Miss  Laing  is  being  done  by  other  teachers,  but 
for  a  part  of  the  work  a  substitute  will  be  secured. 

Pkincipal  Baldwin  in  Europe. 

After  seeing  the  school  well  started,  Mr.  Baldwin  sailed 
Oct.  15,  1907,  for  Europe,  returning  June  20,  1908,  in  time 
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for  the  closing  exercises  and  for  the  summer  session.  As  was 
expected,  the  work  of  the  school  was  not  allowed  to  suffer  during 
his  absence.  K'o  new  lines  of  work  were  attempted,  but  Mr. 
Morrill,  the  acting  principal,  with  the  help  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  held  loyally  to  the  high  standards  which 
the  school  has  ever  tried  to  uphold.  During  the  year  Mr.  Bald- 
win visited  public  schools  in  Liverpool,  Chester,  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Munich  and  Vollendam.  He  spent  much 
time  in  investigating  the  training  of  teachers  in  England  and 
Scotland,  visiting  all  types  of  training  collies,  university 
training  classes  and  city  training  centers,  and  has  incorporated 
the  observations  made  in  a  report  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  He  visited  many  schools  for  defectives 
in  London,  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh.  He  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  continuation  schools  in  Munich  and  Edinburgh. 
He  several  times  visited  the  Robert  Browning  and  Passmore 
Edwards  settlements  in  London.  He  carefully  inspected  Dr. 
Campbell's  famous  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London. 
He  spent  two  days  at  Bedale  School.  He  interviewed  many 
prominent  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Parents'  Union 
movement,  and  visited  Miss  Mason's  school  at  Ambleside,  which 
is  the  headquarters  for  their  literature,  the  model  school  and  the 
school  for  the  training  of  their  teachers.  He  gave  addresses 
before  the  Edinburgh  Parents'  Union,  The  London  Child-study 
Association  and  many  other  educational  organizations.  He 
had  conferences  with  educational  leaders  such  as  Dr.  Sadler  and 
Professor  Finley  of  Manchester  University,  Superintendent 
Kerschensteiner  and  Dr.  Reinland  of  Munich,  Professor 
Schwartz  of  Greneva,  Dr.  Morgan  of  Edinburgh  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hudson  of  London.  He  reports  that  everywhere  he  found  edu- 
cation moving  forward,  a  hopeful  spirit  and  a  disposition  to 
think  of  America  as  a  land  unfettered  by  traditions,  believing 
in  its  public  schools  and  willing  to  lavish  unlimited  amounts 
of  money  upon  them,  —  a  land  full  of  opportunity  for  doing 
leadership  work.  He  returns  feeling  that  the  normal  schools 
of  Massachusetts  have  indeed  a  mission,  not  only  for  their  own 
State,  but  for  the  world,  and  that  the  Hyannis  school  has  only 
to  continue  quietly  to  develop  along  lines  already  started  to 
do  its  share  of  this  leadership  work. 


Ah  Edbopkait  Estimate  of  the  Hyannis  Noemai,  School. 
The  following  quotatiou  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"  Hyannis  Patriot  "  :  — 

Hyannis  Schools  to  the  Front. 

"  Uoral  Instmction  and  Trainiog  in  Schools,"  in  two  voltunee,  has 
just  been  published  in  London.  The  book  is  a  report  of  an  international 
inqutrj,  which  a  meeting  held  in  London  in  1906,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  instruction  and  training  in  schools,  instituted.  The  vol- 
omes  include  reports  from  the  schools  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Glermany,  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Japan.  Those  interested  in  the  Hyannis 
schools  maj  be  pleased  and  proud  that  in  this  report  a  chapter  ia 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Hyannis  schools,  by  Principal  William  A. 
Baldwin  of  the  State  Normal  School.  This  book  brings  out  for  con- 
sideration differences  in  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  moral  instruction 
may  be  most  wisely  given.  In  the  introduction  it  says :  "  Among  the 
different  views  of  what  is  the  right  oi^anization  of  the  work  of  a 
school,  two  are  in  strong  contrast  at  the  present  time.  The  first  view 
lays  especial  stress  upon  a  didactic  power  of  the  school;  the  second, 
upon  the  educated  power  of  the  activities  of  the  school  community. 
The  first  view  finds  its  most  characteristic  expression  in  the  teacher 
directing  from  his  desk  the  intelligence  and  aspirations  of  the  pupils 
who  sit  before  him  in  the  class  room;  the  second  is  that  of  a  more  or 
less  eelf-goveming  community,  occupied  with  vital  movement  of  all 
kinds,  fail  of  freedom  and  initiative  in  a  great  variety  of  tasks,  self- 
expressive,  educatively  practical,  busy  with  the  effort  to  accomplish 
certain  things.  This  view  has  found  its  most  persuasive  advocate  in 
Prof.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  and  perhaps  its  most 
elaborate  realization  in  the  University  Elementary  School,  Chicago, 
and  the  State  Nonnal  School  at  Hyannis,  Mass.;  and  several  other 
well-known  schools  in  England,  Denmark,  Oermany  and  the  United 
States  bear  witness  to  the  infinence  of  the  new  doctrine." 

These  volumes  show  mnch  of  the  vast  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  schook  of  the  world  that  the  children  may  he  trained  to  lives  of 
usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  be  cited  in  this  book,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
by  edncators  the  world  over,  is  the  broadest  recognition  which  the 
Hyannis  schools  have  yet  received. 

Befaibs. 
After  eleven  years  of  constant  use  for  both  winter  and  Bum- 
mer sessions,  the  buildings  and  furnishings  begin  to  need  more 
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than  the  usual  annual  repairs.  During  the  past  summer  the 
following  items  received  attention:  defective  ceilings  were  re- 
paired, at  an  expense  of  about  $180;  the  tops  of  tables  in  the 
recitation  rooms  vrere  renewed  by  sandpapering  and  varnishing, 
at  an  expense  of  $150;  Venetian  shades  were  repaired,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $75 ;  window  frames,  ceilings,  etc.,  were  painted, 
floors  were  oiled  and  varnished,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500 ;  mat- 
tresses were  made  over,  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

Money  returned  to  the  State  Treasury. 

The  State  inspector  of  boilers  had  suggested  that  new  boilers 
would  be  required  in  the  near  future,  and  $1,500  had  been 
added  to  the  repair  fund  for  that  purpose.  It  was  found  that 
the  old  boilers  could  be  used  for  another  year  by  reducing  the 
pressure,  and  so  the  $1,500  was  turned  back  to  the  State  treas- 
ury as  an  unexpended  balance. 

Much-needed  Repairs. 

The  State  inspector  has  again  suggested  the  necessity  for  new 
boilers,  and  we  expect  to  need  about  $1,500  for  that  purpose. 
Two  steam  pumps  are  needed,  one  for  pumping  cold  water  to 
the  tanks  in  the  top  of  the  buildings  and  the  other  for  pumping 
hot  water  returning  from  the  dormitory.  Crushed  stone  is 
needed  for  renewing  the  walks  and  drives  of  the  campus. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  students  registered  Sept.  10,  1908:  men,  12;  women, 
34;  total,  46. 

2.  Number  of  students  registered  since  Sept.  9,  1897:  men,  68; 
women,  363;  total,  431. 

3.  Average  age  of  entering  class  when  admitted:  20  years. 

4.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers:  9. 

5.  Residence  of  pupils:  Barnstable  County,  —  Barnstable,  8;  Dennis, 
1;  Harwich,  2;  Orleans,  1;  total,  12;  Dukes  County,  —  Gay  Head,  1; 
Tisbury,  1;  total,  2;  Franklin  County,  —  Conway,  1;  Norfolk  County, 
—  Walpole,  1;  Suffolk  County,  —  Boston,  1;  Worcester  County, — 
Barre,  1;  Mexico,  2. 

6.  Occupation  of  pupils'  parents:  merchants,  4;  carpenters,  2;  fish- 
ermen, 2;  poultry  dealers,  2;  cabinet  maker,  engineer,  farmer,  livery 
stable  keeper,  State  officer,  selectman,  steward,  watchmaker,  each  1. 
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SuMMEB  Session. 

The  interest  in  the  summer  session  continues  to  increase  and 
to  deepen.  The  number  of  applicants  for  1908  was  greater 
than  the  boarding  accommodations  of  the  village  of  Hyannis 
were  able  to  supply,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  advise 
some  teachers  to  go  elsewhere.  The  proportion  of  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  of  supervisors  of  drawing  and  manual 
training  teachers  was  very  large,  thus  insuring  that  many  more 
teachers  will  be  influenced  by  the  Hyannis  work  than  just  those 
who  were  present. 

The  faculty  of  the  summer  session  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

W.  A.  Baldwin Pxindpal. 

Edmund  F.  Sawtxb, Instructor  in  music,  State  Nonnal  School, 

Hyannis. 
Mast  E.  Laino, Fonnerly  instructor  in  pedagogy,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Cbaklbs  p.  SxNNorr, Instructor  in  geogmphy,  State  Nonnal  School, 

Bridgewater. 
Gbbtsudb  B.  Bxoxlow, Instructor    in    arithmetic,    Boston    Normal 

School. 

Thxodoxb  M.  Dillawat Supervisor  of  drawing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Annxn  S.  Crowbxx, Instructor  in  physical  training,  State  Normal 

School,  Hyannis. 
Mabbl  KimiAij.  Baksb, Supervisor     of     industrial     work,  Training 

School,  Hyannis. 
Edith  S.  Habkbli., Instructor  in  English,  State  Normal  School, 

Hyannis. 
Chaklbb  H.  Mobbixx, Instructor  in  manual  training.  State  Normal 

School,  Hyannis. 

Clabbncb  F.  Cabboll, Superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Calvin  N.  Kendall, Superintendent  of  schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Elson, Superintendent  of  schools.  Cleveland.  O. 


The  following  statistics  may  also  be  of  interest :  — 

Number  of  stadents, *    . 

Average  age   (years), 

Average  years  of  experience,       .... 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  college, 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  normal  schools, 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  training  classes, 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  high  schools, 
Number  of  students  who  had  attended  college,    . 
Number  of  students  who  had  attended  normal  schools. 
Number  of  students  working  for  a  diploma, 


180 
29 
6 
19 
42 
19 

136 
25 
71 
76 


CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LOWELL. 

CYEUS  A.  DURGIX,  Principal. 

Inbtbuctobs  in  thb  Nobmal  School. 

Ctbus  a.  Duboin, Psyofaology,  pedagogy. 

Hugh  J.  Mollot Chembtry,  physics  and  arithmetic. 

Mabel  Hill, Hiatoiy,  civil  government  and  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

Anna  W.  Dbvebbaux Kindeigarten  theory  and  practice,  and  child 

study. 

—  -  Reading,  voice  training  and  physical  culture. 

-  -  English  grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature. 
Sabah  C.  Whelton, Music. 

Clabbncb  M.  Weed, Nature  study,  gardening  and  phjrBioIogy. 

Nanct  M.  Bbaoo Geography,  algebra,  geometry  and  manual 

training. 

Josephine  W.  Chute Drawing  and  manual  training. 

Maboabbt  CANnsLD Secretary  and  librarian. 

Babtlett  Tbainino  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hebbbbt  D.  Bixbt. PrincipaL 

Belle  A.  Pbeaoott, Ninth  grade,  reading,  supervisor  of  practice. 

Chablottb  M.  Mubklano, Eighth  grade,  grammar,  supervisor  of  prae- 

tioe. 

Blanche  A.  Chbnet, Eighth  grade,  history,  supervisor  of  practice. 

Amy  L.  Tuckb, Seventh  grade,  arithmetic,  supervisor  of  prac- 
tice. 

Fbances  Clabx, Seventh  grade,  geography,  supervisor  of  prac- 
tice. 

Belle  F.  Batcheldeb Sixth  grade. 

Mabt  E.  Walsh Sixth  grade. 

Mabia  W.  Robbbts, Fifth  grade. 

Kathebine  F.  Fablet Fifth  grade. 

Alice  D.  Sunbubt Fourth  grade. 

Cabounb  H.  McGabvet,  Fourth  grade. 

Bbidoet  K.  Smith, Third  grade. 

Saba  £.  Ames, Second  grade. 

A.  Gebtbudb  Stiles, Second  grade. 

EsaiE  E.  Roche First  grade. 

E.  Belle  Pebham, First  grade. 

Helen  W.  Notes Kindergarten,  Principal. 

Edith  A.  Andbbws Kindeigarten,  Assistant. 

GiLBEBT  £.  Hood  Tbainino  School,  Lawbence,  Mass. 

Leila  M.  Lampbet, Principal. 

Ella  F.  Eastman Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Annie  L.  0*Connob, Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Emma  J.  Gbbbnwood, First  and  second  grades. 

Mabt  £.  Mahonet, Music. 

Annie  T.  McCabtht, Drawing. 

Habbibt  a.  McKone Seventh  grade. 

Nellie  S.  Winchestbb Seventh  grade. 
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H.  Fbances  McDonztkll Sixth  grade. 

Mabt  a.  Mabonst Sixth  grade. 

Qbacs  I.  CoNUN, Sixth  grade. 

Masbi.  L.  Mullen, Fifth  grade. 

Laura  K.  Pkescott, Fourth  grade. 

E.  Mabel  Andkews Fourth  grade. 

Ellen  C.  Tobin,  .      .  Third  grade. 

Ethel  C.  Ramsat Third  grade. 

Ada  B.  Locke, First  grade. 

Rural  Training  School,  North  Tbwksbury. 
TiRZAH  S.  Morse Principal. 


FRANK    F.   COBURN. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  1908,  Mr.  Frank  F. 
Cobum,  for  nearly  eleven  years  the  honored  head  of  the  school, 
entered  into  rest,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  illness. 

It  is  not  the  fortune  of  many  to  have  lived  and  worked  with 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cobum.  To  have  known  him  as  a  man 
is  to  have  acquired  a  respect  for  real  manhood;  to  have  known 
him  as  a  teacher  is  to  feel  increasingly  the  inspiration  of  the 
calling  which  he  adorned  for  so  many  years;  to  have  known 
him  as  a  friend  is  to  hold  dear  in  remembrance  all  that  real 
comradeship  means.  He  was  a  great  executive,  clear  sighted 
and  judicial,  a  strong  teacher,  a  "  school  man  "  of  excellence 
and  ability.  His  calmness  of  speech  and  poise  of  manner  were 
but  the  outward  semblance  of  the  serenity  of  spirit  which  char- 
acterized his  whole  life.  At  no  time  during  the  long  years  of 
martyrdom  did  he  allow  his  infirmity  to  enter  into  the  life  of 
another.  A  cheery  word  and  a  pleasant  smile  greeted  one 
always  upon  his  threshold.  His  native  city  is  better  for  his 
having  lived  in  it,  the  normal  school  will  always  bear  the  im- 
press of  his  personality,  and  in  his  untimely  departure,  the  city, 
the  State  and  the  cause  for  which  he  labored  have  lost  alike 
a  splendid,  honorable  citizen,  an  inspiring  teacher,  and  a  re- 
fined, noble-spirited  man. 


The  Faculty. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Cyrus  A.  Durgin,  for  ten 
years  the  head  of  the  Bartlett  Training  School,  was  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.   Cobum 
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as  principal  of  the  normal  school.  He  brings  with  him  to  the 
new  position  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  school  from  its 
organization  down  to  the  present  time,  and,  as  a  valuable  asset, 
a  long  experience  in  training  school  work. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  lost  the  services  of  two  of 
its  valued  teachers.  In  September  Miss  Mary  Hussey  was 
obliged  to  retire,  on  account  of  ill  health ;  and  a  few  weeks  later 
Miss  Mabel  C.  Bragg  resigned,  to  accept  a  much  more  lucrative 
position  elsewhere.  Both  teachers  have  contributed  much  to 
the  growth  of  the  school,  and  their  retirement  is  a  distinct 
loss.    At  the  time  of  writing,  the  vacancies  have  not  been  filled. 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  Miss  Margaret  Teague  has  been  doing 
temporary  work  during  the  present  term,  in  the  department  of 
physical  culture. 

In  September,  1908,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Bixby,  master  of  the 
Edmund  J.  Shattuck  School  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  was  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  principalship  of  the  Bartlett 
Training  School.  Mr.  Bixby  was  graduated  from  Tufts  Col- 
lege, and  later  from  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  and  is  espe- 
cially well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  training  school. 

In  June,  1908,  Miss  Mary  C.  Ladd,  teacher  of  the  first  grade 
in  the  training  school,  resigned  to  be  married ;  and  Miss  E.  BeUe 
Perham,  for  a  number  of  years  principal  of  the  kindergarten, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  while  Miss  Helen  W.  Noyes, 
principal  of  one  of  the  city  kindergartens,  succeeded  Miss 
Perham. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  changes  in  the  teaching  force 
the  school  is  in  fine  condition,  and. everything  promises  well  for 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  school  year. 

In  the  Gilbert  E.  Hood  Training  School,  in  Lawrence,  Miss 
Lamprey  and  her  assistants  are  doing  the  same  excellent  work 
which  has  always  characterized  the  school. 

The  faculty  and  students  have  never  been  more  in  earnest 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  their  efforts  will  meet  with  a  generous  share  of 
success. 

RuEAL  School. 

The  ungraded  school  at  North  Tewksbury,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Tirzah  Morse,  is  already  an  eflBcient  factor  in  our  train- 
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iDg  system,  and  is  furnishing  much  valuable  experience  for  the 
students,  especially  for  those  whose  earlier  school  experiences 
have  been  obtained  in  city  schools. 

Industbial  Training. 

Along  these  lines  much  advance  has  been  made.  Mr.  Weed 
has  extended  the  gardening  work  in  both  the  normal  and  the 
training  schools.  New  gardens  have  been  planted  on  the 
groimds  back  of  the  school,  each  student  having  been  allotted 
a  certain  area  for  cultivation.  Inside  gardening  is  being  car- 
ried on  extensively  in  both  the  normal  and  training  schools. 
The  Bartlett  school  boasts  of  a  very  good  "  nursery,"  and  the 
children  are  preparing,  during  the  winter  months,  for  extensive 
home  gardens  in  the  spring  and  summer.  A  "  cold  frame  "  is 
one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  working  in  brass  by  Miss 
Chute,  and  the  results  are  both  artistic  and  practical. 

In  the  training  schools,  manual  and  industrial  training  are 
being  taught  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  grade,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  increase  the  extent  of  this  work  by  the  introduction 
of  sewing  into  the  seventh,  and  cooking  into  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  with  bench  work  for  the  boys  of  those  grades. 
All  of  this  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Nancy  Bragg. 

Lectuees. 

Lectures  have  been  given  during  the  year  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Bumham. 

The  graduating  address  was  given  by  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson, 
S.  J.,  President  of  Boston  College. 

Alumni  Association. 

The  alumni  association  continues  to  grow  in  numbers  and 
enthusiasm.  In  fact,  the  attendance  was  so  large  last  May 
as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  main  study  hall,  in  order  that 
all  might  be  seated.  The  annual  meeting  has  become  one  of 
the  "  red-letter  "  events  of  the  year. 
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Gifts. 

The  graduating  class  presented  the  school  with  a  large  photo- 
enlargement  of  the  late  principal,  Mr.  Frank  F.  Cobum. 

Impekative  Needs. 

Under  this  heading  it  seems  proper  to  quote  from  last  year's 
report :  — 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  year  it  is  hoped  that  a  special 
appropriation  will  be  made  for  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  have  never  been  colored,  and  as  time  has  gone  on,  the 
ravages  of  wear  and  tear  have  left  their  marks  upon  every  room." 

This  is  still  true,  —  with  one  more  year's  "  wear  and  tear  " 
to  be  added. 

The  woodwork  on  the  outside  of  the  building  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  where  "  wind  and  weather "  have  done  their  work 
only  too  well.    It  should  be  painted  at  once. 

The  school  has  never  possessed  a  flag  pole.  One  should  be 
purchased,  and  erected  upon  the  grounds  early  in  the  spring. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  students  for  year,  144. 

2.  Number  in  entering  class:  junior,  79. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  65. 

4.  Total  number  of  graduates,  603. 

5.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  school, 
941. 

6.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  17  years,  7  months. 

7.  Of  the  entering  class,  Middlesex  County  is  represented  by  8 
towns,  Essex  County  by  3  towns,  Liowell  furnishes  23  pupils;  Law- 
rence, 29;  Chelmsford,  5;  Wobum,  4;  Methuen,  4;  Somerville,  3; 
Groveland,  3;  Billerica,  2;  Reading,  Bradford,  Westford,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  Salem,  N.  H.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1  each. 

8.  Occupation  of  pupils'  fathers:  merchants,  12;  farmers,  6;  op- 
eratives, 6;  foremen,  5;  clerks,  4;  carpenters,  4;  machinists,  4;  firemen, 
3;  agents,  2;  bakers,  2;  forester,  janitor,  florist,  motorman,  mason, 
conductor,  currier,  gunsmith,  millwright,  editor,  detective,  paymaster, 
painter,  iron  moulder,  granite  cutter,  watchman,  horseshoer,  each  1; 
deceased,  14;  total,  79. 

THOMAS  B.   FITZPATKICK, 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NORTH  ADAMS. 

FBANK  FULLEE  MURDOCK,  Principal. 

Instbuctors  in  the  Normal  DsPABniENT. 

Frajtk  F.  Mukdock Psychology,  pedagogy. 

RoLAKD  W.  Gt7S8 Natural  scienoe. 

WiixiB  B.  Antbont, Induatrial  training. 

AmcHXB  C.  BowEN, History,  geography. 

Fu>TD  B.  Jenks Agriculture. 

Mabt  a.  Pbabson Drawing. 

RoBA  £.  Seabi^e Mathematics,  music. 

Akmie  C.  Sjlbele Physiology,  physical  culture. 

Mabt  L.  Babioht English,  reading. 

Hblbx  V.  SCHUTX.BB, Domestic  arts. 

M ABiON  R.  Smith, Musical  interpretation. 

Mabk  Hopkixs  Tbainino  School. 

InMtru^ora  in  the  Orammar  and  Primary  Department. 

DoKNA  D.  Couch Principal. 

School  oiganization  and  management  in  the  normal  department. 


Knobel, Ninth  grade. 

Addik  M.  Atbb Eighth  grade. 

FiABBNCB  W.  Raousb, Seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Roas  G.  O'Neill, Seventh  grade. 

£.  Idblla  Habkins Sixth  grade. 

IBtbml  M.  Plumb, Sixth  grade. 

Emzlt  D.  Stact, Fifth  grade. 

Fbbelovs  Clabk Fourth  grade. 

AoivBs  £.  Walxbb, Fourth  grade. 

SuBAN  G.  LoMBABD Third  grade. 

Ida  R.  Cbapiii. Third  grade. 

£mma  H.  Tingub, Second  grade. 

£dith  a.  Root Second  grade. 

Axkie  J.  Lamfhieb, First  grade. 

£lta  L.  Bbownbon, First  grade. 

In^ruetora  in  the  Kindergarten  Department. 

EuzA  Gbeame  Grates, Principal. 

Jescxt  M.  Bushnell, Assistant. 

Bbiogsvillb  Rural  Training  School. 

Hannah  P.  Waterman, Principal,  grammar  department. 

Nella  H.  Cole Primary  department. 

Bboad  Bbook  Rural  Training  School. 

Bbbsie  W.  Nicboia. Principal,  grammar  department. 

Anna  R.  Campbell, Primary  department. 
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Teachebs. 

From  the  opening  of  the  school,  Feb.  1,  1907,  to  Dec.  1, 
1908,  94  different  persons  have  been  members  of  the  faculty. 
Forty-three  teachers  who  gave  instruction  to  normal  students 
withdrew,  12  marrying,  22  accepting  positions  as  instructors 
in  other  normal  schools  as  supervisors,  as  principals  of  train- 
ing or  large  elementary  schools,  or  other  positions  of  larger 
opportunities,  and  9  resigning  on  account  of  health  conditions 
of  self  or  family.  Nineteen  teachers  who  had  charge  of  classes 
of  children  only  in  the  training  schools  withdrew,  5  marrying 
and  14  securing  positions  of  more  responsibility  and  remunera- 
tion. 

Of  94  members  of  the  faculty  from  the  beginning,  35  are 
graduates  and  3  hold  certificates  of  this  school ;  14  were  assist- 
ants to  other  teachers,  10  had  independent  charge  of  classes 
of  children  and  14  advanced  to  the  professional  instruction  of 
students  in  practice  teaching. 

The  faculty  at  present  numbers  32,  of  whom  10  are  re- 
sponsible for  professional  theory  of  subjects,  16  for  professional 
practice  with  children  and  6  for  classes  of  children  only.  Ten 
graduates  of  the  school  are  members  of  the  faculty,  6  of  them 
having  come,  after  ample  experience  in  other  schools,  to  full 
charge  of  classes  at  the  training  school.  The  use  of  the  train- 
ing schools  to  prepare  graduate  teachers  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
for  positions  of  larger  responsibility  and  higher  remuneration 
is  no  small  factor  in  the  success  of  the  institution. 

Industkial  Courses. 

Educational  officials  and  the  general  public  have  made  very 
numerous  and  hearty  commendations  of  the  industrial  training 
given  the  students  and  children.  Every  student  receives  definite 
practical  instruction  in  sanitation,  cooking,  sewing  and  the 
various  other  forms  of  manual  training.  Special  courses  are 
offered  to  prepare  teachers  of  these  industrial  arts  in  elementary 
schools.  In  the  training  schools  the  work  of  the  children  in 
sewing,  cooking,  sanitation,  wood  and  metal  working,  basketry, 
printing,  etc.,  is  opportunely  used  by  the  students.  To  them 
result  more  lifelike  acquaintance  with  children's  interests  and 
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abilities^  truer  valuation  of  the  relative  worth  of  hand  and 
book  work,  keener  insight  into  present-day  problems  of  home 
life^  more  practical  ideals  and  greater  facility  in  personal 
adaptation. 

During  the  past  season  the  planting  of  the  school  and  home 
gardens  was  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Guss,  in 
charge  of  the  science  department.  The  individual  gardens^  5 
by  15  feet,  of  the  normal  students  were  made  and  cared  for 
in  the  usual  way.  They  were  highly  productive  of  experience 
and  knowledge;  they  furnished  summer  food,  fall  flowers, 
products  for  exhibition,  plants  for  fall  and  winter  use,  and 
a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  every  passer-by. 

At  the  Mark  Hopkins  training  school  the  children  of  grade 
4  made  sixteen  grass  gardens,  each  10  by  20  feet,  planting 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  millet,  blue  grass,  buckwheat,  timothy, 
red  top,  orchard  grass,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  white  clover,  akike 
clover  and  field  com.  Dent  and  Flint.  Autumn  lessons  in- 
cluded the  field  study  of  the  standing  crops,  of  harvesting,  of 
individual  grains;  the  uses  of  seed  and  stalk;  the  annual  or 
perennial  duration  of  life.  In  the  schoolroom,  processes  were 
ineasured  by  arithmetic,  extended  by  geography  and  appro- 
priately expressed  by  the  language  arts.  Grades  5  and  6  con- 
ducted individual  gardens,  growing  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Harvesting  and  the  selection  of  seed  were  emphasized  in  the 
autumn  lessons.  The  kindergarten  children  planted  as  usual, 
and  their  early  lessons  in  reading  as  members  of  grade  1  were 
based  on  their  spring  and  fall  experience  in  the  gardens. 

At  the  Broad  Brook  training  school  the  grammar  class 
(fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades),  with  slight  assistance,  made 
ready  and  planted  two  bulb  beds  and  induced  the  purchase  of 
nearly  five  hundred  bulbs  by  the  people  of  the  district.  They 
also  made  and  fenced  in  a  flower  garden,  6  by  20  feet,  the 
sod  being  turned  by  a  neighbor.  The  grounds  at  this  school 
are  now  being  graded.  The  active,  living  interest  of  the 
teachers  in  the  pupils  and  parents,  by  means  of  the  industrial 
work,  has  brought  about  the  social  result  desired,  and  made  very 
dear  the  duties  of  a  normal  school  as  to  preparing  teachers 
to  meet  the  communal  needs. 

At  the  Briggsville  training  school,  situated  in  a  small  mill 
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village  which  in  turn  is  set  in  a  farming  district,  the  teachers 
have  likewise  lived  with  the  children  and  parents  and  neighbors 
in  friendly  companionship,  and  to  their  efforts  for  the  most 
part  are  due  the  noteworthy  successes  of  that  school.  The 
children  of  the  grammar  dass  (fourth  to  eighth  grades,  inclu- 
sive), after  the  front  portion  of  the  school  yard  had  been 
plowed  and  soil  dumped,  graded  the  surface,  sowed  grass  seed, 
dug  the  pathways  and  filled  them  with  ashes.  They  set  and  used 
a  cold  frame  of  three  sashes,  planted  a  flower  garden  of  about 
1,000  square  feet,  and  a  potato  and  com  plot  30  by  80  feet. 
Com  and  potatoes  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $4.15.  During 
this  autumn,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Jenks,  the 
children  have  accomplished  the  grading  of  a  steep  and  very 
stony  terrace  260  feet  long  and  a  driveway  30  feet  long.  By 
entertainments  given  by  the  children  and  by  sale  of  garden 
products,  money  was  raised  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  labor  of 
two  men  on  the  terraces  and  to  provide  seed  for  the  coming 
season.  The  boys  assisted  in  laying  the  wall  and  surfaced  the 
terrace  and  driveway.  This  outdoor  work  at  this  school  has 
been  for  the  most  part  "  honor  "  work,  in  order  to  make  the 
introduction  of  industrial  training  most  profitable  and  accept- 
able in  a  community  comprised  of  miU  workers  and  farmers* 
Pupils  were  obliged  to  earn  the  privilege  of  working  outdoors 
by  preparing  their  indoor  lessons  well  in  less  than  the  time 
assigned.  The  presence  of  a  child  at  work  outdoors  was  a  sign 
of  "  honor  "  work  indoors. 

In  the  same  way  cooking  was  established  as  a  school  exer- 
cise. Several  girls  asked  if  they  could  cook,  and  gave  strong 
reasons  for  the  case.  It  was  assented  to,  and  a  two-burner 
kerosene  stove  which  was  in  stock  was  furnished  from  the 
normal  school  for  the  experiment.  The  girls  then  asked  for 
utensils,  and  none  being  furnished,  they  were  collected  from 
their  several  families.  Requests  for  food  material  were  not 
granted,  and  the  girls  procured  their  own.  By  this  time  the 
insistence  of  two  boys  won  their  admittance  to  the  group. 
Biscuits  were  attempted,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
regular  teacher,  and  with  highly  successful  results.  Mothers 
had  declined  to  furnish  a  receipt,  but  after  the  successful  lesson 
sent  for  the  teacher's  receipt.     The  efforts  of  the  older  group 
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stinmlated  the  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  second  group,  which  has  been  highly  successful,  under 
the  direction  of  an  older  pupil.  The  school  cooking  is  at  present 
usually  a  noon-intermission  exercise.  Already  home  cooking 
by  the  pupils  is  an  expected  duty  in  some  families.  Sewing 
has  been  in  vogue  for  a  year,  and  is  equally  valuable. 

The  remarkable  results:  (1)  the  attitude  toward  and  the 
skill  of  the  children  in  industrial  work;  (2)  the  improvement 
and  the  appreciation  of  book  knowledge;  (3)  the  hearty,  out- 
spoken approval  of  the  community,  especially  of  some  promi- 
nent citizens  who  had  looked  askance  at  the  work;  (4)  the  im- 
provement in  public  spirit  and  the  active  co-operative  effort  of 
parents  and  neighbors;  (5)  the  practical  inspirational  effect 
upon  the  normal  school  aims  and  methods. 

AOBIOULTUBAI.  EDUCATION. 

The  agricultural  department  has  started  well.  The  city  of 
North  Adams  granted  for  ten  years  the  free  use  of  nearly  two 
acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  B.  Fisher,  as  administrator, 
granted  the  restricted  use  of  one-half  an  acre  adjoining,  all 
of  this  land  lying  between  the  two  school  buildings.  Most  of 
this  land  had  been  used  for  a  dumping  ground,  but  by  severe 
labor  it  has  been  reclaimed,  and  substantial  harvests  were  gath- 
ered this  fall.  The  gardens  of  the  children  and  students  will 
be  plotted  in  the  new  area,  and  the  former  beds  will  be  grassed 
or  used  for  experiment  plots. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  for  a  joint  effort  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  school  gardening  and  agri- 
culture. The  college  employs  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  agricultural  education,  and  assigns  him  for  serv- 
ice at  the  normal  school  during  the  spring  and  autumn.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  Mr.  F.  B.  Jenks  spent  the  three  autumn 
months  at  North  Adams,  and  took  full  charge  of  all  outdoor 
work.  Children,  students  and  teachers  have  received  his  per- 
sonal instruction.  Parents,  committees  and  other  officials  have 
been  interviewed  and  addressed  at  institutes.  The  grading  of 
the  grounds  at  the  rural  training  schools,  the  reclamation  and 
laying  out  of  the  new  tract  beside  the  normal  school,  the  practice 
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of  field  study  of  ripened  crops,  and  the  extension  of  nature 
study  to  its  practical  aspects,  are  among  his  prominent  suc- 
cesses. A  more  definite  and  useful  relation  to  the  public  schools 
was  made  by  furnishing  from  the  coleus  and  geranium  plants 
on  the  normal  grounds  branches  sufficient  for  several  thousand 
cuttings. 

The  greenhouse  is  now  in  operation.  Plants  are  grown  for 
use  in  the  various  schools,  for  decoration  of  the  grounds  and 
for  spring  planting,  though  in  no  case  is  the  growing  of  plants 
in  the  schoolrooms  omitted  by  students  or  children.  The  green- 
house will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  four  years. 

Course  in  School  and  Home  Gardening.  —  Nature  Study. 

This  course  is  arranged  to  prepare  departmental  teachers  of 
school  and  home  gardening  and  nature  study  in  grades  preceding 
the  high  school. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  complete  this  course  depends 
on  the  scholarship  and  previous  teaching  experience  of  the  can- 
didate. A  graduate  of  a  first-grade  high  school,  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  teaching,  will  require  three  years  usually  to  do 
the  work ;  a  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  normal  school,  if  with- 
out  experience  in  teaching,  will  require  one  year.  The  time 
required  by  college  graduates  and  by  teachers  of  recognized 
ability  will  be  determined  by  individual  considerations. 

Course  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  —  Nature  Study. 

This  course  is  arranged  to  prepare  departmental  instructors 
for  all  grades  of  public  schools  (including  the  high),  and  super- 
visors of  the  work  in  districts,  towns  or  cities. 

Four  years  will  be  required  ordinarily  to  complete  the  course. 
Graduates  of  normal  schools  will  require  two  years  of  addi- 
tional work,  much  of  which  will  be  done  at  the  college.  For 
college  students  this  course  will  be  a  constituent  part  of  their 
educational  course,  and  much  of  the  pedagogical  work  will  be 
done  at  the  normal  school.  Graduates  of  colleges  can  take 
elective  courses,  the  time  required  being  determined  by  their 
respective  qualifications. 
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Extension  Wobk. 

A  new  opportunity  to  participate  in  social  service  was  made 
known  to  ns  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Warren,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  immediately  taken.  In  the  town  of  New  Ashford 
there  is  only  one  school,  and  this  of  such  a  character  as  to  need 
encouragement  through  new  forms  of  effort.  Fortunately,  the 
pecimiary  aid  furnished  by  the  State  is  sufficient  to  make  success 
possible.  The  teacher,  Miss  McBain,  spends  two  or  three  days 
several  times  a  month  participating  in  the  industrial  and  other 
work  at  the  training  school;  normal  teachers  participate  in 
community  meetings  and  co-operate  in  the  school  work;  the 
superintendent,  F.  B.  Van  Omum,  promotes  the  enterprise 
most  heartily;  and  a  new  school  is  arising  upon  an  industrial 
basis.  Cooking,  sewing  and  other  indoor  forms  of  manual 
work  are  in  operation.  Plans  for  school  gardening  are  in  proc- 
ess. Already  citizens  have  made  offers  of  pecuniary  and  labor 
assistance.  It  is  known  that  other  similar  cases  will  occur 
within  a  short  time,  and  the  school  is  already  providing  for 
these  opportunities. 

Entebing  Class. 

Eighty-one  new  students  joined  the  school  in  September, 
necessitating  a  very  large  and  serious  withdrawal  of  the  normal 
teachers  from  work  with  the  grades ;  and  if  the  attendance  con- 
tinues to  increase,  new  teachers  will  be  necessary  in  September, 
1909. 

Statistics. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1908,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1907:  regular  courses,  48;  spe- 
cial courses,  4;  vacation  study,  17,  —  all  women.  Whole  number  en- 
rolled during  the  year,  100.    Number  of  graduates,  22. 

2.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  19  years,  6  months. 

3.  Whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the  school, 
632. 

4.  Number  of  students  from  Massachusetts:  Berkshire  County,  59; 
Franklin  County,  18;  Hampshire  County,  10;  Hampden  County,  1; 
Middlesex  County,  1;  Worcester  County,  2;  Connecticut,  2;  New  York, 
2;  Vermont,  4;  Maine,  1.  Cities  and  towns  represented:  Massachu- 
setts, 35;  scattering,  6. 
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5.  Occapation  of  parents:  farmers,  27;  superintendents  and  fore- 
men, 6;  grocers,  3;  laborers,  2;  carpenters,  4;  fnmitnre  dealers,  2; 
merchants,  3;  livery  stable  proprietor,  high  school  principal,  piano 
agent,  inspector  of  cloth,  jeweler,  wholesale  grocer,  engineer,  lumber- 
man, insurance  agent,  barber,  gas  business,  janitor,  loom  fixer,  boiler 
maker,  trainman,  color  mixer,  cattle  dealer,  clergyman,  chair  manufac- 
turer, doctor,  gardener,  bricklayer,  painter,  plumber,  railroad  agent, 
millwright,  fireman,  boiler  tender,  geologist,  accountant,  bookkeeper, 
each  1;  unknown,  2;  deceased,  20. 

FRANK  F.  MURDOCK, 

PrincipdL 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

J.  ASBURY  PITMAN,  Peincipai. 

Inbtbuctors  in  thb  Normal  School. 

JosBPB  AsBURT  Pttman, Theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  history  of 

education. 

Harrtbt  Laura  Martin, Algebra,  geometry,  Latin. 

JxasiB  Putnam  Lbarotd,  i Engliflh,  *  gardening. 

Cbarlbb  Euobnb  Adams,  * Qeology,  physics,  chemistry. 

Cbariab  Frbdkrzcx  Whitnbt,  ^     .      .     .  Manual  arts. 

Mart  Aucb  Warrxn,  > Nature  study,  physiology,  physical  training. 

Gbrtrudr  Brown  Goldsmith,  A.B.,  .     .  Biology,  psychology. 

FRanom  Boutellb  Drank,  ^    .      .      .     .  History,  English,  librarian. 

Hblxn  Hood  Roobrs,  ^ Reading,  physical  training. 

Cahd  Lucrrtia  Paznb Supervisor  of  training. 

Frrd  Wilus  Archirald,* Music. 

Harrirt  Emma  Prrt,  > Literature,  arithmetic 

SuMNRR  Wrrcttbr  Cushino,  S.B.,  >  Geolofl^y,  geography,  commercial  geography. 

Frrdrricr  Waltbr  Bird,  >       .      .     .     .  Manual  training. 

Arthur  John  BCrrrditb,  I%.B.,    .  Bookkeeping,    commercial    law,    commercial 

arithmetic,  penmanship. 

Mart  Louisb  Smith,  A.B., Stenography,  typewriting,  commercial  corre- 
spondence. 

LouisR  Carounr  Wrllman Secretary,  typewriting. 

Instructors  in  thr  Practicr  Schools. 
Alton  C.  Churbuck, Principal. 

Th€  Practice  School. 

Alton  Cuvtord  Churbuck,     ....  Eighth  grade. 

Maudb  Sarah  Whrrlrr Seventh  grade. 

Marjorib  Husr, Sixth  grade. 

Bbssir  Jordan  Welch, Fifth  grade. 

Marrl  Lucxlr  Hobbs,  * Fourth  grade. 

Mart  Eluabbtb  Jambs, Third  grade. 

Drua  Frances  Campbbll,        ....  Second  grade. 

Hrlrn  Mbrrill  Dilungham,  ....  First  grade. 

LouisR  Farrinoton Kindergarten. 

The  Bertram  School. 

Susan  Ellbn  Ropbs Second  grade. 

Mildrrd  Mat  Mos^ First  grade. 

Aucb  Martha  Wtman, Kindergarten. 

The  Famu  School. 
Bbrtina  Dter Ungraded. 

>  These  instructors  also  teach  and  supervise  in  the  practice  school. 

*  Including  the  English  of  the  commercial  department. 

*  Absent  on  leave.     Substitute,  Sallimae  Morrill  Dennett. 
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Changes  in  the  Faculty. 

The  following  changes  in  the  faculty  have  occurred  during 
the  year:  — 

Mr.  William  C.  Moore,  instructor  in  geography,  who  had  been 
absent  on  leave  for  the  purpose  of  post-graduate  study,  resigned 
to  become  professor  of  education  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sumner  W.  Cushing,  his  substitute 
during  his  absence.  Mr.  Cushing  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Xormal  School  and  of  Harvard  College.  He  has  also 
studied  at  Brown  University  and  has  pursued  the  study  of  his 
special  subject  abroad. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Newell,  instructor  in  manual  training,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  supervisor  of  drawing  at  Springfield; 
and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hied,  formerly  teacher  of  manual  arts 
at  Lancaster  and  Leominster,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  Ried  is  a  graduate  of  the  K"ormal  Art  School. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Meredith,  of  the  Atlantic  City  high  school, 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  department. 
Mr.  Meredith  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  and  of 
Comer's  Commercial  School.  He  has  also  pursued  pedagogical 
courses  at  Harvard  University. 

Miss  Marj'  L.  Smith,  of  the  Ithaca  high  school,  has  been 
chosen  to  give  the  instruction  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  and  of  the  University  of  Michigan,     . 

Miss  Bertina  Dyer,  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
School,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  model  rural  schooL 
She  brings  to  the  work  the  successful  experience  of  several  years 
in  schools  of  a  similar  character  and  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Moses,  of  the  Morse  School,  Somerville, 
has  been  appointed  to  teach  in  the  first  grade  in  the  Bertram 
School.  Her  professional  training  was  received  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Association. 

Miss  Mabel  L.  Hobbs,  of  the  fourth  grade  in  the  practice 
school,  is  absent  on  leave  and  is  taking  an  advanced  course  of 
study  at  the  Teachers'  College.  Miss  Sallimae  M.  Dennett, 
a  graduate  of  this  school  and  recently  a  teacher  at  Jacob  Tome 
Institute,  has  been  engaged  as  substitute  for  the  year. 
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The  Rural  School* 

In  April,  arrangements  were  carried  into  effect  for  the  joint 
maintenance  of  the  Farms  School,  in  Marblehead,  as  a  model 
ungraded  school.  The  school  is  ideal  in  its  location  and  in  its 
environment,  the  building  is  modem,  and  the  membership  is 
such  as  to  make  it  a  typical  rural  school.  At  present  there  are 
40  pupils,  corresponding  in  their  ages  to  the  children  in  the 
first  six  classes  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  town.  Each  member 
of  the  senior  class  in  the  normal  school  is  expected  to  spend 
one  week  in  observation  and  practice  in  this  school.  This  ex- 
perience is  valuable  to  all,  but  especially  so  to  those  to  whom 
conditions  in  rural  schools  are  wholly  unfamiliar,  and  whose 
professional  work  will  begin  in  schools  of  similar  character. 

The  Commebclax  Department. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  commercial 
branches. 

The  equipment  is  such  as  to  combine  the  atmosphere  of  the 
business  office  with  that  of  the  school.  The  instructors  who 
have  been  selected  to  direct  the  work  of  this  department  have 
had  the  benefit  of  both  college  and  professional  training  and 
of  experience  in  business  offices.  The  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and  includes  all  the  subjects 
usually  taught  ix\  commercial  schools  and  commercial  depart- 
ments of  higli  schools,  as  well  as  courses  in  psychology,  peda- 
gogy and  history  of  education.  The  course  also  includes,  either 
as  elective  or  as  required  subjects,  some  instruction  in  common 
with  students  in  the  regular  elementary  course.  A  special 
elective  course  of  one  year  is  open  to  advanced  students. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Salem  Commercial  School, 
opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  observation;  and  the  school 
oonxmittee  of  the  city  of  Salem  has  permitted  the  use  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  high  school  for  both  observ'ation 
and  practice  in  teaching.  These  privileges  have  been  granted 
without  expense  to  the  State. 

The  opening  of  this  department  has  been  met  with  a  most 
gratifying  response.  There  are  now  enrolled  62  students,  40 
of  whom  are  pursuing  the  full  course.    The  membership  in  the 
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advanced  course  includes  graduates  of  colleges  and  normal 
schools  and  of  private  commercial  schools,  many  of  whom  have 
had  experience  in  business  offices  or  as  teachers  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

LECTUfiES  AND  EnTEBTAINMENTS. 

The  following  lectures  and  musical  entertainments  have  been 
important  contributions  to  the  general  course  of  instruction :  — 

The  Rural  School,  —  Hon.  Payson  Smith. 

Beethoven  Program,  —  Miss  Pearl  Brice,  violinist;  Miss  Myra  Wins- 
low,  pianist. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  —  Rev.  Alexander  Blackburn,  D.D. 

The  Use  and  the  Abuse  of  the  Ideal,  —  Mr.  E.  Harlow  Russell. 

Annual  Concert,  —  The  Glee  Club. 

The  Function  of  the  School  in  Training  for  Right  Conduct,  —  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger. 

Japan  and  the  Japanese,  —  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse. 

Household  Arts  of  Japan,  —  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse. 

The  Rural  School,  —  Mr.  Grenville  T.  Fletcher. 

Interpretative  Reading :  The  Rivals,  —  Mr.  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick. 

Memorial  Day  Address,  —  James  H.  Wolff,  Esq. 

Graduation  Address:  The  Training  of  Purpose,  —  Mr.  Joseph  Lee. 

Music  and  Verse  in  the  Public  School,  —  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor;  Mrs. 
Alice  C.  D.  Riley. 

Illustrative  Sketching,  —  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Bumham. 

Loyalty,  —  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot. 

j  Acknowledgments. 

The  following  gifts  to  the  school  are  gratefully  acknowledged : 
valuable  books,  from  Dr.  James  L.  Hill  and  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Eied;  copper  jardiniere,  stand  and  plant,  from  the  junior 
class  of  1907-08;  an  imported  photograph  of  the  Laocoon 
group,  from  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul;  and  five  photogravures, 
—  Hope,  by  Bume- Jones;  The  Passage,  by  Corot;  A  Halt  in 
the  Desert,  by  Schreyer;  The  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
The  Parthenon,  —  for  the  principal's  office,  from  the  class  of 
1908. 

Impbovement  of  the  Grounds. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  landscape  architect,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  has  been  carried  steadily  forward,  as  funds 
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would  permit,  until  the  work  is  now  practically  complete.  The 
result  is  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  all  directly  connected  with 
the  school,  but  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  residents  of 
that  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  archi- 
tect's plan  included  suitable  provisions  for  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  playgroimd.  The  equipment,  including  simple 
apparatus  for  an  out-door  gymnasium,  has  afiPorded  the  motive 
for  much  of  the  work  in  manual  training  performed  by  the 
boys  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  practice  school  during  the  past 
year. 

Db.  Eichasd  Edwabds. 

Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  principal  of  the  school  from  its  open- 
ing in  1854  until  September,  1857,  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Bloomington,  HI.,  March  7,  1908.  As  founder  of  the  St 
Louis  Normal  School,  in  1857,  principal  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  1857-62,  and  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Illinois,  1887-91,  he  rendered  conspicu- 
ous service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  west  His  interest 
in  this  school  was  life-long,  and  his  presence  and  words  at  the 
semicentennial  celebration,  in  1904,  were  an  inspiration  to  his 
listeners. 

Statistics. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  ending 
Jnly  1,  1908,  was  170.  Of  these,  94  came  from  Essex  County,  64 
from  Middlesex  County,  3  from  Suffolk  Comity,  1  from  Barnstable 
County.  From  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  there  were  5;  from 
Vermont,  2;  from  Maine,  1.  Since  the  school  was  established  in  1854 
there  have  been  5,531  students  enrolled,  of  whom  2,992  have  been 
graduated  from  regular  courses,  and  51  have  received  certificates  for 
work  done  as  special  students.  For  the  full  period  of  fifty-four  years, 
55  per  cent,  of  those  who  entered  have  received  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates, and  85.7  per  cent  of  those  entering  during  the  past  three  years 
have  successfully  completed  theur  courses. 

2.  The  number  of  new  students  admitted  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  90,  of  whom  4  were  special  students.  Among  them  there 
were  9  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching.  Of  the  new  students,  16 
came  from  Cambridge;  13  from  Salem;  7  from  Maiden;  5  each  from 
Peabody,  Lynn  and  Beverly;  3  each  from  Newburyport,  Amesbury, 
Melrose  and  Danvers;  2  each  from  Beading,  Somerville,  Revere, 
Swampscott  and  Everett;  1  each  from  Wakefield,  Chelsea,  Gloucester, 
Topsfield,  Pigeon  Cove,  Hamilton,  Haverhill,  Ipswich,  Medf ord,  Grove- 
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land;  Rockport  and  Andover.  There  were  also  3  from  New  Hampshire 
and  2  from  Vermont.  The  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  junior 
class  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  was  18.6  years. 

3.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  students  were  as  fol- 
lows: mechanics,  10;  manufacturers,  8;  superintendents  and  foremen, 
7;  clerks,  plumbers,  carpenters,  6  each;  farmers,  merchants,  5  each; 
contractors,  laborers,  4  each;  salesmen,  blacksmiths,  2  each;  lawyers, 
teachers,  clergymen,  artists,  engineers,  engine  dispatchers,  gardeners, 
engravers,  barbers,  assessors,  painters,  printers,  bakers,  1  each;  retired, 
1;  not  living,  10;  unknown,  1. 

4.  The  number  of  graduates  June  23,  1908,  was  60,  and  3  candidates 
received  certificates  for  the  completion  of  a  year's  special  work. 

ELLA   LYMAN   CABOT, 
J.  D.  MILLEE, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 

CLARENCE  A.  BBODEUB,  Principal. 

Insttructorb  in  thb  NoBiCAL  School. 

CI..LRSNCB  A.  Bbodsub, Pedagogy,  sohool  law,  school  management. 

Lkwis  B.  Alltk, Mathematics,  chemistry,  physics. 

Edith  L.  Cuuminos, Gymnastics,  manual  training. 

Fesok&ic  Goodwin Vocal  music. 

John  C.  HoccxNBBBitT Psychology,  history  of  education,  geography. 

Mrs.  Abblinb  A.  Kniqht English,  literature,  history. 

LoTTiB  G.  MoNTK, Drawing. 

Chabum  B.  Wilson, Natural  science. 

Training  Schooi. 

Gborob  W.  Winblow Principal. 

A.  Annsttb  Fox, Eighth  grade. 

Alicb  M.  Winblow, Eighth  grade. 

Anna  M .  Downet, Seventh  grade. 

Clara  L.  Bubh Seventh  grade. 

Lucia  A.  Coleman, Sixth  grade. 

Ella  J.  Downbt. Sixth  grade. 

Mat  J.  Grout, Fifth  grade. 

Edith  M.  Robbinb, Fifth  grade. 

EuzA  CoNVEBBB, Fourth  grade. 

Francbb  L.  Fobtbr, Third  grade. 

Florence  P.  Axtelle, Second  grade. 

Eunice  M.  Beebe,     ...  ...  First  grade. 

Emma  L.  Hammond, Kindexgarten. 

Changes  in  Faculty. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  records  with  deep 
regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe,  for  twelve  years 
head  of  the  department  of  psychology.  Mr,  Monroe  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Stanford  University,  has  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Jena, 
as  well  as  in  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Grenoble.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  formal  preparation,  he  is  a  close  student  of  educa- 
tional movements  and  tendencies.  As  an  author  of  several 
important  scholarly,  professional  and  literary  books,  he  has  in- 
creased the  fame  of  the  school.  His  students  have  been  led 
to  read  widely,  to  use  books  intelligently  and  to  present  the 
results  of  investigation  effectively.  His  departure  from  this 
Commonwealth  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  educational  life  of  New 
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England,  for  which  the  good  fortune  of  the  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
Normal  School  will  be  scant  compensation. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Monroe's  departure,  an  eflFort  was  made  to 
express  the  appreciation  and  esteem  of  co-workers  and  friends. 
On  November  7  he  was  given  a  complimentary  dinner  in  Bos- 
ton, at  which  a  notable  company  did  him  honor.  On  Novem- 
ber 13  a  farewell  reception  in  his  honor  was  held  at  the  normal 
school.  Five  hundred  guests  from  Westfield  and  surrounding 
towns  were  present. 

Mr.  Monroe's  place  on  the  faculty  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Coulter  Hockenberry,  a  graduate  of  the  California  (Pa.) 
Normal  School,  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  In- 
diana University,  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hockenberry  has  spent  a  year 
in  study  in  Germany  and  France,  and  has  recently  published 
a  work  on  "  Rural  Schools  in  the  United  States."  He  comes 
to  Westfield  from  the  department  of  psychology  in  the  State 
Normal  School  of  California,  Pa. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  the  faculty  of  the  train- 
ing school  was  changed.  Miss  Mary  G.  Shea,  teacher  in  grade 
5,  resigned,  and  her  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss 
May  T.  Grout,  a  student  in  Smith  College  for  two  years  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School ;  and  Miss  Metta 
D.  Bradstreet,  departmental  teacher  of  drawing,  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Clara  L.  Bush,  a  graduate  of  this  school. 

Improvements. 

During  the  past  year  the  electrical  wiring  and  equipment  of 
the  normal  school  building  has  been  completed.  This  work  was 
begim  four  years  ago.  It  has  cost  upwards  of  $2,000,  and  has 
been  paid  for  from  the  general  appropriation  for  the  school. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  last  Legislature,  a  special 
appropriation  of  $5,000  was  granted  and  has  been  used  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  three  buildings  which  comprise  the 
equipment.  With  the  exception  of  the  third  floor  of  the  train- 
ing school  building,  the  walls  have  been  painted  in  suitable 
harmonious  colors.  The  work  was  done  by  day  labor  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  G.  Monte,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the 
normal  school. 
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The  assembly  hall  has  been  beautified  not  only  by  the  attrac- 
tive coloring  of  the  walls,  but  by  the  addition  of  many  pictures, 
reproductions  of  great  masterpieces. 

Lectitbes,  bto. 
The  following  lectures  and  concerts  have  been  given :  — 

Indian  Musieale,  arranged  by  Messrs.  Will  S.  Monroe  and  Frederic 
Goodwin;  illustrative  selections  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Good- 
win, Miss  Louise  Arnold;  violin  solos  by  Miss  Laura  Jones,  with 
Miss  Mary  Steele,  accompanist. 

The  Parthenon,  —  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  .  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill,  Smith  College. 

Diseases  of  the  Schoolroom,  —  a  lecture  by  Dr.  A.  Y.  Schoonmaker, 
chairman  Board  of  Health,  Westfield. 

Sanitary  Science  in  the  Schoolroom,  —  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Fred  P. 
Lowenstein,  Westfield. 

Scotch  Poetiy  and  Prose,  —  a  series  of  readings  in  the  Scotch  dialect 
by  Miss  Mary  F.  W.  Anderson  and  Mr.  John  B.  Anderson  of 
Cambridge. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book,  —  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs 
of  Montclair,  N.  J. 

A  Plan  for  Moral  Training  for  the  Public  Schools,  —  a  lecture  by 
Miss  Jane  Brownlee,  Toledo,  0. 

Through  Culture  to  Power,  —  graduation  address  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
(jordon,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Westfield  Normal  School  since 
its  organization,  4,987.  Number  graduated  since  1855,  2,095.  Number 
graduated  in  June,  1908,  84.  Number  rejected  or  who  did  not  enter,  13. 
Number  entering  in  September,  1908,  74. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  in  1908,  18  years,  5  months, 
14  days. 

3.  Residences,  by  towns,  of  those  who  entered  in  September,  1908: 
Agawam,  2;  Amherst,  2;  Barre,  1;  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1;  Brimfield,  1; 
Chester,  1;  Chicopee,  1;  Easthampton,  1;  Enfield,  1;  Gardner,  1; 
Hadley,  1;  Holyoke,  6;  Lee,  2;  Monson,  2;  Northbridge,  1;  North 
Conway,  N.  H.,  1;  Norwich,  Conn.,  1;  Palmer,  Pittsfield,  1;  Revere,  1; 
Somersworth,  N.  H.,  1;  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  1;  Springfield,  14; 
Springfield,  Vt.,  1;  Wore,  3;  Westerly,  R.  I.,  1;  Westfield,  17;  West- 
minster, Vt.,  1;  West  Springfield,  3. 

4.  Residences,  by  counties,  of  those  who  entered  in  September,  1908: 
Berkshire,  3;  Hampden,  50;  Hampshire,  8;  Suffolk,  1;  Worcester,  3. 

5.  Occupations   of  parents:   city  officials,  4;   clerks  and  salesmen. 
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harness  makers  and  machinists,  3  each;  farmers,  10;  laborers,  13; 
carpenters,  contractors  and  harness  makers,  2  each;  merchants,  9> 
baker,  barber,  chauffeur,  lawyer,  manufacturer,  printer,  tailor,  and 
teacher,  1  each. 

A.  E.  WINSHIP, 
CLINTON  Q.  EICHMOND, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER. 

E.  HAELOW  EUSSELL,  Principal. 

iNflVBUGTOBS. 

C  Harix>w  RuaaBU^ Theory  and  art  of  teaching,  reading,  psy- 
chology of  childhood. 

Rkbbcca  Jonb8« Elementary  methods,  supenriaion  of  appren- 
tices, sewing. 

Hblbn  F.  Majssh Music,  drawing. 

Ababblla  H.  Tuckbb  (clerk),   ....     History  of  education,  botany,  penmanship. 

Akna  p.  Smith  (librarian), Mathematics,  supervision  of  apprentices. 

Amt  L.  Botdbn Teacher  of  primary  class,  elementary  methods. 

Henbibtta  a.  Mubbat, Gymnastics,  school  games. 

HoBACB  G.  Bbown, Literature,  English  grammar,  histoiy. 

Edwabd  L.  Suig«bb, Choral  singing. 

Robbbt  S.  Baldwin, English,  civil  government,  Latin. 

Lbb  RuasELL, Chemistry,  mineralogy,  supervision  of  appren- 
tices. 

Robbbt  M.  Bbown, Mathematics,  physics,  geography. 

Mabt  a.  Chabtbbib,  M.D Physical  examiner. 

J.  Mace  Andbess,  Pedagogical  psychology,  school  hygiene. 

Annie  L.  Tcbnbb, Kindergartner. 

Intboductoby. 

The  year  covered  by  this  report  (1907-08)  has  been  a  year 
strictly  devoted  to  typical  normal  school  work,  so  far  as  the 
wide  divergence  of  normal  school  ideals  and  practice  in  this 
country  justifies  the  application  of  the  term  "  typical "  to  the 
work  of  any  one  school.  That  the  best  or  final  means  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  our  public  schools  have  not  been  fully 
worked  out  and  agreed  upon  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  fact 
of  this  very  divergence,  coupled  with  the  confidence  so  often 
shown  by  those  who  practice  widely  different  or  even  opposite 
methods  of  procedure.  Our  ends  are  the  same;  but  as  to  the 
means  and  proportions  of  the  processes  by  which  these  ends 
may  be  most  effectively  and  economically  secured  there  are 
hardly  two  persons  in  the  service  who  are  found  fully  to  agree. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  seem  wise  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  management  which  should  permit,  and  perhaps  encourage, 
a  degree  of  individuality  and  even  a  spirit  of  experimentation. 
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Such  a  liberal  policy  has  long  prevailed  in  Massachusetts^  and 
there  is  much  evidence  that  the  exercise  of  it  has  helped  to  give 
distinction  to  her  normal  schools.  In  recent  years  there  is  less 
talk  of  making  them  "  uniform "  than  was  heard  when  the 
horizon  of  normal  training  was  much  narrower  than  it  has 
since  become,  and  when  here  and  there  a  self-styled  "  educator  " 
assumed  to  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  subject.  In  almost 
every  normal  school  of  the  present  day  may  be  found  one  or 
more  features  upon  which,  perhaps  by  way  of  experiment, 
special  stress  is  laid.  At  Worcester,  for  example,  especially 
in  comparatively  recent  years,  the  element  of  practice-teaching 
has  been  much  emphasized  in  the  somewhat  novel  form  of 
"  apprenticeship  "  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  with  the 
view  of  placing  the  pupil-teacher  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such 
actual  surroundings  as  those  in  which  she  must  soon  begin  her 
independent  work.  This  method  has  found  favor  and  adoption 
in  several  other  similar  schools  located  in  towns  large  enough 
to  afford  suitable  opportunity  for  its  employment.  Mention 
is  made  of  it  here  simply  to  illustrate  the  point  that  normal 
training  has  not  yet  reached  its  final  stage,  but  is  still  a  grow- 
ing art,  with  an  inviting  future  before  it,  and  that  experiments 
should  be  judged  by  their  results,  rather  than  by  a  priori  com- 
parison with  what  may  have  long  been  the  practice.  Education, 
like  agriculture,  is  an  ancient  art,  and,  no  less  than  agriculture, 
is  still  beset  with  unsolved  problems;  so  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  normal  school  would  do  well  to  consider  itself 
in  the  light  of  an  educational  experiment  station,  and  not  as 
a  tribimal  of  last  appeal  in  all  questions  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching. 

Employmbnt  of  Graduates. 

Of  the  graduates  of  last  June  a  larger  number  than  ever 
before  had  already  been  engaged  as  teachers  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving their  diplomas,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation 
in  September  many  superintendents  had  applied  to  us  in  vain 
for  candidates. 

Manuax  Training. 

As  intimated  in  our  last  report,  the  correlation  of  drawing 
and  manual  training  in  due  proportion  to  other  subjects  is  a 
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matter  difficult  to  settle  to  our  satisfaction.  We  see  no  way  but 
to  go  on  experimenting  with  it,  under  such  light  as  observation 
and  experience  can  give.  With  something  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  construction  and  of  applied  design,  we  can  at  least 
qualify  our  students  to  teach  and  illustrate  the  elements  of 
the  art,  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  instructor,  and  pre- 
pare them  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skill  whenever  the 
demand  for  it  shall  be  laid  upon  them. 

Natuee  Study. 

The  work  in  nature  study  this  year  took  the  direction  of 
window  gardening,  and  easily  allied  itself  with  the  course  in 
botany,  to  which  it  formed  an  admirable  supplement  or  exten- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  following  a  path  of  its  own  making. 
The  principal  aim  was  to  transplant  during  the  autumn  speci- 
mens of  the  more  common  wild  species  found  in  our  pastures, 
woods  and  meadows,  and  see  how  many  could  be  made  to  adopt 
in-door  conditions,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  "  household  pets  " 
of  the  students.  This  had  the  advantage  of  being,  necessarily, 
individual  work,  and  it  was  also  something  which  the  students 
when  they  should  become  teachers  could  easily  carry  into  their 
schools,  with  the  effect  of  familiarizing  children  with  the  in- 
terest and  beauty  that  lie  in  the  surroundings  amid  which  they 
will  pass  their  lives.  The  experiment  discovered  great  differ- 
ence in  the  viability  or  aptitude  of  various  vnld  plants  to  bear 
the  change  to  domestication.  Some  languished  and  died  as  of 
homesickness,  while  others  flourished  and  burst  into  joyous 
bloom.  Scores  of  species  were  thus  gathered,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  specimens,  in  pots,  pans,  fern-globes,  boxes,  etc., 
adorned  windows  and  tables  throughout  the  building,  attesting 
the  interest  felt  in  the  experiment. 

School  Hygiene. 

In  view  of  the  awakened  attention  to  hygiene,  general  and 
special,  in  the  community,  we  are  giving  more  time  to  that 
branch  than  ever  before,  and  are  making  the  subject  of  chem- 
istry directly  contributory  to  it  by  experimental  study  of  air, 
water,  foods,  combustion,  etc.  This  course  is  laying  a  scientific 
foundation  upon  which  may  be  intelligibly  unified  a  great 
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number  of  the  rules  and  maxims  that  must  always  constitute 
for  most  people  what  are  called  "  the  laws  of  health." 

The  Faculty. 

Two  new  instructors  have  been  added  to  the  staff,  to  fill 
vacancies.  Miss  Helen  L.  Brown  and  Miss  Olive  Russell,  after 
several  years  of  faithful  and  acceptable  service  as  kindergart- 
ners,  resigned  their  positions  in  June,  and  have  been  succeeded 
by  Miss  Annie  L.  Turner  of  Boston,  an  experienced  and  highly 
successful  kindergartner,  who  has  taken  hold  of  her  work  with 
a  spirit  and  in  a  manner  that  promises  gratifying  results.  Mr. 
J.  Mace  Andress,  who  has  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  of  study 
and  training  for  normal  school  work,  having  taken  degrees  at 
the  Michigan  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  at  Chicago  Univer- 
sity and  at  Harvard  University,  takes  the  place  of  Dr.  Frank 
Drew,  whose  resignation  took  effect  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  in  June.  The  qualifications  in  educational  theory  and 
practice  which  Mr.  Andress  brings  to  his  work  give  assurance 
of  the  value  that  his  service  will  bring  to  the  normal  school. 

Students. 

Our  numbers  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  reported  a 
year  ago,  showing  a  gain  in  attendance  of  more  than  20  per 
cent.,  while  the  age,  scholarship  and  character  of  the  entering 
class  appear  to  sustain  the  standard  long  maintained  in  this 
school.  The  proportion  of  young  men  is  much  larger  than  for 
several  years  past,  as  is  also  the  number  of  candidates  admitted 
upon  high  school  certificates  of  superior  scholarship. 

BoAKDiNG  Accommodations. 

The  principal  continues  to  urge  upon  the  visitors  his  convic- 
tion that  the  future  prosperity  of  this  school,  at  least  so  far 
as  attendance  is  concerned,  requires  adequate  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  boarding  of  students  from  a  distance.  Suitable 
boarding  places  in  private  families  can  no  longer  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  and  our  groimds,  five  acres  in 
extent,  afford  an  eligible  site  for  the  erection,  of  such  a  board- 
ing house  as  those  already  provided  for  a  majority  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State. 
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Statistics. 

1.  Total  number  of  students  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1908,  113. 
Number  of  graduate  students  in  English  literature  (spring  term),  58. 

2.  Number  admitted  in  June  and  September,  1908,  59.  Number  ad- 
mitted since  the  beginning  of  the  school  in  1874,  2,092. 

3.  Average  age  of  students  last  admitted,  18  years,  8  months. 

4.  Residences  of  students  last  admitted:  Worcester  County,  58;  New 
Hampshire,  1;  total,  59. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents:  mechanics,  23;  salesmen,  7;  fore- 
men, 6;  agents,  3;  farmers,  2;  manufacturers,  2;  merchants,  2;  police- 
men, 2;  clergyman,  engineer,  brewer,  bookkeeper,  contractor,  teamster, 
fireman,  caretaker,  1  each;  not  employed,  1;  unknown,  3;  total,  59. 

6.  Number  in  the  graduating  class,  June,  1908,  34.  Number  of 
graduates  since  1876,  1,253. 

7.  Average  age  of  the  graduating  class,  June,  1908,  21  years,  3 
months. 

8.  Library :  reference  books  reported  last  year,  7,674 ;  volumes  added 
since,  384;  total,  8,058.  Text  books  reported  last  year,  8,392;  volumes 
added  since,  344;  volumes  discarded  as  worn  out  or  out  of  date,  2,111; 
total,  6,625.    Whole  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library,  14,683. 

GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 
ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT, 

Board  of  Visitors. 


' 
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STATE  NORMAL  AET  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

GEOEGB  H.  BAETLETT,  Peincipai. 

Instructors. 

Gborgb  H.  Bartlbtt Leoturer  on  hiatorio  ornament,  instructor  in 

the  arts  of  lithography,  the  modem  proc- 
esses of  reproduction,  blackboard  illustra- 
tion. 

Albert  H.  Munsell Drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  figure 

and  living  model,  composition,  artistic 
anatomy. 

Edward  W.  D.  Hamilton, )  Drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  figure 

Ernest  L.  Major, )      and  living  model. 

Joseph  R.  DeCamp, Painting  from  the  living  model,  portraiture. 

Anson  K.  Gross, Freehand  drawing,  light  and  shade. 

RiCBARO  Andrew Perspective,  model  drawing  theory. 

Ethel  Q.  Bartlbtt, Freehand  drawing,  light  and  shade. 

Merct  a.  Bailey, Water-color  painting. 

Vesper  L.  George .     Design. 

Laurin  H.  Martin Applied  design,  laboratory  work. 

Gborgb  Jbpbon, Descriptive   geometry,    mechanical    drawing 

and  laboratory  work. 

Ctrus  E.  Dalun, Modeling  from  antique  and  life,  oomixMition. 

Annie  £.  Blake Modeling  and  casting,  design  in  the  round. 

Ralph  E.  Sawyer, Building  construction,  architectural  drawing 

and  design. 

Albert  S.  Kendall Applied  mechanics. 

Joseph  H.  Haines, Sloyd  and  mechanic  arts. 

Frederic  L.  Burnham Supervision. 

Mary  G.  Batchelor, Teaching  exercises,  graded  illustrative  work, 

drawing  in  relation  to  other  studies. 

John  L.  Fbisbib, Ship  draughting. 


Evening  Classes. 

The  most  notable  advance  of  the  school  this  year  was  its 
opening  of  evening  sessions  for  teachers,  especially  for  those 
coining  from  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  The  demand  for  these 
classes  had  grovm  so  steadily  and  strongly  that  it  was  deemed 
no  longer  advisable  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  many  personal 
requests  and  petitions  of  kindergartners  and  grade  teachers  who 
desired  further  instruction,  that  they  might  be  better  fitted  to 
meet  the  demands  xxq^  made  upon  teachers  of  drawing,  not 
only  in  relation  to  pinfoTi^^  constructive  and  mechanical  work, 
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but  also  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  a  love  of  art  and  beauty 
in  their  pupils. 

The  classes  meet  twice  a  week,  Wednesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings, from  7  to  9  o'clock.  Mr.  Bartlett,  as  principal,  has  super- 
vision of  all  the  classes,  specializing  himself  in  blackboard 
drawing;  Mr.  Vesper  L.  Gteorge  has  the  class  in  design;  Mr. 
Kichard  Andrew  and  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Major  take  the  practice 
and  theory  of  model  drawing  and  light  and  shade ;  Mr.  Jepson 
has  charge  of  mechanical  drawing;  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell  will 
give  six  talks  on  the  theory  of  color. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the  attendance  in  these  classes 
to  100,  as  the  current  appropriation  for  the  school  does  not 
admit  of  the  engagement  of  a  larger  force  of  teachers.  Each 
applicant  has  shown  herself  all  the  more  zealous  to  learn  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  she  already  possessed. 

Aptebnoon  Sessions. 

Permission  having  been  received  for  extension  of  the  school 
hours  in  certain  branches  of  instruction,  it  is  gratifying  to 
record  the  fidelity  of  the  pupils  and  their  greater  acquirements 
in  consequence  of  longer  hours  of  study,  which  have  impaired 
neither  health  nor  eyesight.  The  present  pressure  for  more 
industrial  study  has  brought  into  fuller  realization  the  fact 
that  all  the  branches  taught  at  the  Art  School  ever  since  its 
inception  have  held  and  still  continue  to  hold  a  direct,  vital 
relation  to  industries.  The  special  significance  of  the  term 
"  art "  is  not  lessened  by  the  breadth  of  the  term  "  industries." 

The  advanced  portraiture  class,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Joseph  De  Camp,  finds  its  correlative  in  the  advanced  technical 
instruction  given  by  Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
art  of  lithography,  and  of  drawing  for  the  modem  processes  of 
reproduction,  by  which  the  students  can  become  teachers  of 
these  subjects  or  practise  them  professionally. 

.    A  Model  School. 

The  Art  School  greatly  needs  an  allied  school,  such  as  obtains 
in  other  normal  schools  under  the  name  of  practice  or  model 
schools.  The  school  conmiittees  of  Boston  and  of  two  or  three 
surrounding  towns  for  several  years  have  kindly  granted  per- 
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mission  to  the  Normal  Art  School  to  send  the  pupils  of  its 
public  school  class  to  observe  and  assist  in  teaching  drawing 
in  various  grammar  grades.  But  such  opportunities  do  not  have 
the  consecutive  strength  which  could  be  developed  if  teachers 
from  the  Normal  Art  School  could  supenuse  their  pupils  in 
the  actual  work  of  teaching  real  children.  The  Art  School 
needs  the  permanent  appointment  unto  itself  of  some  one  school 
as  its  model  school,  in  which  its  pupils  who  are  to  be  teachers 
should  organize  and  teach  methods  of  drawing,  and  should 
arrange  courses  and  programs  of  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Art  School  instructors  as  their  critics. 

MOBE   KooM. 

The  lack  of  suiSicient  space  is  painfully  evident  at  the  Art 
School,  as  proved  by  the  partitioning  off  of  part  of  the  space 
of  the  main  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  for  laboratory  work. 
Admission  has  been  refused  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  fully 
qualified  to  enter  the  school,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  accommo- 
date therein  more  than  350,  the  present  number  of  students. 
Shall  the  alternative  be  that  of  a  new  building,  or  of  keeping 
school  in  the  old  one  all  day  long  and  every  day,  with  relays 
of  instructors  ? 

The  Faculty. 

The  growth  of  the  school  is  largely  due  to  the  wide  reputation 
of  its  faculty.  Nearly  all  its  members  are  men  and  women  of 
high  repute  in  their  various  spheres  of  art  and  industries,  in- 
dependent of  any  estimate  of  their  ability  as  teachers  at  the 
school.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  school  when  such  a  sculptor  as 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin  is  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  that  he 
may  make  studies  in  Paris,  France,  for  his  soldiers'  monument 
to  be  erected  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Equal  honor  was  it  when  Mr. 
Joseph  De  Camp  was  chosen  by  the  ITarvard  Union  this  autumn 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  reflex  action 
of  such  events  stimulates  the  pupils  to  do  their  very  best  for 
such  masters  and  for  the  school  in  which  they  teach,  the  number 
of  purely  social  good  times  in  the  school  decreasing  as  its 
standards  for  attainment  advance. 
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Pbimaby  Design  of  the  School. 

This,  as  annually  set  forth  in  its  catalogue^  is  the  training 
of  "  competent  teachers."  The  school  has  steadily  fulfilled  this 
purpose.  While  its  graduates  mainly  have  been  teachers  or 
supervisors  of  various  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
there  have  always  been  those  who  have  followed  technical  pur- 
suits. Within  the  last  few  years  the  school  has  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  creating  teachers  of  teachers  in  both  pure  and 
applied  art.  As  sure  an  impulse  to  creative  beauty  is  found  in 
mechanical  and  constructive  work  as  in  the  rendering  of  por- 
traiture or  landscape.  The  school,  conservative  in  holding  on 
to  what  is  best  in  the  past,  is  modem  in  its  application  of  art 
to  present  industries,  the  development  of  future  needs  and  the 
furtherance  of  intelligent  self-support.  The  training  of  stu- 
dents in  the  logical  relation  of  art  to  industry  is  the  more 
modem  way  of  describing  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was 
established  in  1873. 

Gifts. 

From  the  graduating  class  of  1908  was  received  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  a  painting  by  Franz  Hals,  entitled 
*^  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman." 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  for  the  school  from  Sept.  28,  1907,  to  June  18, 
1908,  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Total  number  of  students,  356,  —  men,  53;  women,  303. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  who  entered  for  the  first  time,  19.5  years. 

3.  Graduates  in  June,  1908:  public  school  course,  21;  course  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  15;  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  7;  course  in 
modeling  and  design  in  the  round,  2;  course  in  decorative  and  applied 
design,  4;  total,  49. 

4.  Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State: 
Barnstable,  1;  Berkshire,  1;  Bristol,  6;  Dukes,  2;  Franklin,  2;  Essex, 
42;  Hampden,  7;  Hampshire,  1;  Middlesex,  100;  Norfolk,  20; 
Plymouth,  26;  Suffolk,  108;  Worcester,  24;  total,  340.  Students  from 
other  States  are  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,  4;  New  Hampshire,  7; 
Vermont,  1;  Canada,  1;  California,  1;  Indiana,  1;  Connecticut,  1; 
total,  16.    Total  from  other  States  and  Massachusetts,  356. 

5.  Occupations  of  fathers  of  students:  professions,  16;  teachers,  2; 
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real  estate  and  insurance,  4;  contractors  and  builders,  6;  merchants 
and  traders,  36;  manufacturers,  9;  commercial  business,  27;  farmers, 
12;  mechanics,  51;  other  callings,  110;  total,  273.  Retired,  21;  de- 
ceased, 62;  complete  total,  356. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
THOMAS  B.  FITZPATRIOK, 
CAEROLL  D,  WRIGHT, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD 


SEYENTT-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 
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SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Legislature. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  seventy-second  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  usual 
returns  have  been  made  by  school  comtmittees  to  the  office  of  the 
Board,  and  the  usual  abstract  prepared. 

SUMMABY  OF   STATISTICS   FOB  1907-1908. 

J.     Number  of  Public  Day  Schools, 

1.  Number  of  towns,  321;  cities,  33.    Total,  354. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  comparison,       .....  11,556 

Increase  from  the  preceding  year,  .     187 

//.     Average  Number  of  Months  the  Public  Schools  have  been 

kept. 

1.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year,      ......  9iis 

Increase     .......       ^ 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  high  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 9^9 

Increase,    .......      ^ 

///.     School  Census  Data. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1907,  between 

the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years:  males,  195,760; 

females,  194,475;  total, 390,235 

Increase  in  the  total,  ....  8,530 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1907,  between 

the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years:    males,  269,394; 

females,  269,260;  total, 538,654 

Increase  in  the  total,  ....  7,577 
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3.  Number  of  illiterate  minors  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1907, 
over  fourteen  years  of  age:   males,  4,825;   females, 

4,148;  total, 8,973 

Increase  in  the  total,  ....  1,055 

IV.     Public  School  Enrollment  and  Attendance  Daia.^ 

1.  Number  of  pupils  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 

age  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  school 

year, 336,106 

Increase, 7,010 

2.  Number  of  different  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  school 

year, 462,741 

Increase,    ......  4,013 

3.  Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

pubUc  schools  during  the  school  year,  .  11,486 

Decrease,  .......    420 

4.  Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  school  year,  50,092 

Increase, 1,094 

5.  Total  enrollment  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  pubhc 

schools  during  the  school  year,        ....  524,319 

Increase,    ......  4,687 

6.  Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  school  year, 466,214 

Increase,    ......  5,878 

7.  Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the 

school  year,  ........  429,394 

Increase,    ......  4,206 

8.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  member- 

snip,     .........  .  «7^ 

9.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  total  enrollment,  .82 
10.  Number  graduated  from  granmiar  schools  during  the 

school  year,  ........  22,313 

Increase,    .......    401 

V.     Public  School  Teachers  and  their  Wages. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools  during 

the  year:  men,  1,281;  women,  13,497;  total,     .  14,778 

Increase,    .  .  329 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have  grad- 

uated from  college:   in  high  schools,  1,587;   in  the 
elementary  schools,  447;  total,         ....  2,034 

Increase,    .......     112 

>  The  enrollment  and  attendance  data  are  for  a  school  year  ending  practically  in  June, 
1907. 
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3.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal 

schools,         ........ 

Increase,    .......    425 

4.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools,         ........ 

Increase,    ......  S2  93 

5.  Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  the  pub- 

lic schools,     ........ 

Increase,    ......  SO  96 


7,448 


S155  95 


S59  58 


VI.     Public  High  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  public  high  schools,  .....  266 

Increase,    .......        0 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools,       .  2,073 

Increase,    .......     187 

3.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools,  56,527 

Increase,    ......  6,590 

4.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  18,770 

Decrease, 539 

5.  Number  of  graduat&s  from  high  schools,  .  7,733 

Increase,    .......     133 

6.  Expenditures  for  high  school  support,  $2,862,617  81 

Increase, $157,804  78 

VII.     Public  Evening  Schools, 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public  evening  schools,  58 

Decrease, 1 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools,         .....  284 

Increase,    .......       11 

3.  Number  of  teachers,  ......  1,906 

Increase,    .......      63 

4.  Nimiber  of  different  pupils  in  attendance :  males,  32,683 ; 

females,  16,778;  total, 49,461 

Decrease  in  total,        .....    260 

5.  Average  attendance,  ......  26,444 

Increase,    .......    350 

6.  Expended  upon  evening  schools,  ....   $312,520  93 

Decrease,  ......    $2,734  14 


VIIL     Public  Kindergartens. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public  kindergartens, 

39 

Increa<3e, 1 

2.  Number  of  public  kindergartens,          .... 

309 

Increase, 12 

3.  Number  of  teachers, 

540 

Increase, 18 
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4.  Number  of  pupils,     .......  17,257 

Increase,    .......      39 

5.  Cost  of  public  kindergartens,       .....   $341,719  94 

Increase,    ......   $8,681  62 

IX.  Cost  of  the  Pvhlic  Schools  for  Support, 

A.  Total  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  $14,697,774  67 

Increase, $644,875  27 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  among  the  following 
classes  indicated  in  the  statutory  definition  of  sup- 
port:— 

1.  Teachers'  wages,  .  .    $10,683,342  68 

Increase,  $380,455  24 

2.  Conveyance  of  pupils,  $265,574  09 

Increase,  $13,122  98 

3.  Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises,      $1,980,019  73 

Increase,  $151,756  70 

4.  School  committees,  clerks,  truant 

officers,  etc.,  $200,953  77 

Increase,         .  $15,524  67 

5.  Superintendents  of  schools,  $368,102  24 

Increase,  $17,596  92 

6.  Text-books  and  supplies,  $777,710  08 

Increase,  $21,960  59 

7.  School  sundries,  $422,072  08 

Increase,  $44,458  17 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support  as 

given  under  /X.,  A,  but  derived  from  other  sources 
than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  aid  from 
the  State,  income  from  local  funds,  voluntary  contri- 
butions, etc.,  .......   $643,624  01 

Increase,     .....  $43,536  80 

C.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the 

support  of  public  schools,  being  the  total  expenditure 
for  such  support  as  given  under  /X.,  Ay  diminished  by 
contributions  for  such  support  from  other  sources  than 
local  taxation  as  given  under  7X.,  J?,  $14,054,150  66 

Increase, $601,338  47 

X.  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Buildings. 

A.  Total  expenditure  for  buildings  for  the  public  schools,     $3,817,655  07 

Increase, $112,882  51 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  as  follows :  — 
1.  New  schoolhouses,  $2,610,432  66 

Increase,         .  $110,946  71 
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2.  Alterations   and   permanent   im- 

provements, $719,401  19 

Decrease,  S54,424  50 

3.  Ordinary  repairs,  ,  $487,821  22 

Increase,  $56,360  30 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings 

for  the  public  schools  as  given  under  X,,  A,  but  de- 
rived from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its 

equivalent, $4,948  25 

Decrease,    .  $306,146  68 

C.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  build- 

ings, being  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  as  given 
under  X.,  A,  diminished  by  contributions  for  build- 
ings from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  as  given 

under  X.,  B, $3,812,706  82 

Increase, $419,029  19 

XL     Total  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support  and 

Buildings. 

1.  Total  expenditure  for  support  and  buildings,  for  the  pub- 

lic schools,  that  is,  for  all  public  school  purposes,        $18,515,429  74 
Increase, $757,757  78 

2.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support 

and  buildings  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  and  X.,  A,  but 
derived  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its 

equivalent, $648,572  26 

Decrease, $262,609  88 

3.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  sup- 

port and  buildings,  being  the  total  expenditure  for  these 
purposes  as  given  imder  IX.,  A,  and  X.,  A,  diminished 
by  contributions  thereto  from  other  sources  than  local 
taxation  or  its  equivalent,  as  given  imder  IX.,  B,  and 

X.,B, $17,866,857  48 

Increase, $1,020,367  66 

XIL     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  per  Child. 

1.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

(IX.,  C)  lot  each  child  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  years  (///.,  2),       .  $26  09 

Increase, $0  76 

2.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

(IX.,  C)  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of 

the  public  schools  (IV.,  6), $30  15 

Increase,     .         •         .         .  .  $0  93 
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3.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

and  buildings,  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  (XL,  3), 
for  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

fifteen  years  (///.,  2), $33  17 

Increase,     ......  SI  45 

4.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

and  buHdingSf  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  (XL,  3), 
for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  pub- 
Uc  schools  {IV.,  6), $38  32 

Increase,     ......  $1  72 

6.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  schools 
for  support  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  contri- 
butions as  well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  {XL,  1), 
for  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  (///.,  2), $34  37 

Increase,      ......  $0  93 

6.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  public  schools  for 
support  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  contribu- 
tions as  well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  {XL,  1),  for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public 
schools  {IV.,  6), $39  71 

Increase, $1  13 

XIII.     Percentage  of  State   Valuation  expended  for  Public 

School  Purposes. 

1.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1,  1907) 

raised  by  loc<d  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  {IX.,  C),  .         .      .004^%  or  $4  00  per  $1,000 
Increase, OO^h  or  $0  05  per  $1,000 

2.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1,  1907) 

raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  on  the  public 
schools  for  support  and  buildings  {XL,  3),  .005 AV  or  $5  08  per  $1,000 
Increase, OOO^Vo  or  $0  10  per  $1,000 

XIV.     Vacation  schools,  1907. 

1.  Number  of  vacation  schools  supported  at  public  expense,  34 

2.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  vacation  schools,     ' .  11 

3.  Number  of  teachers,    .......  278 

4.  Number  of  pupils,       .......  14,359 

5.  Average  number  of  months  schools  were  kept,                 .  l^^ 

6.  Cost  of  vacation  schools,      ......  $12,437  09 
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XV.     Academies  and  Private   Schools. 

1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies,       ....  42 

Increase,     .......        1 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  academies  for  the  year,    .  6,072 

Increase,     .......    322 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year,   S68 1,871  52 

Increase,      .....  S61,438  11 

4.  Number  of  private  schools  returned,      ....  344 

Increase,      .......      30 

5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  during 

the  year,         .     '     .         .         .         .  .  91,722 

Increase,      .......     265 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  private  schools  (much  of  it 

estimated), .         .   S728,268  14 

Decrease, $101,784  24 

Significance  of  School  Statistics. 

When  the  Massachusetts  school  fund  was  established,  in  1834, 
it  was  made  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  it  that  towns 
should  make  returns  to  the  State  of  the  school  conditions  ac- 
cording to  forms  prescribed  by  statute  (chapter  138,  Acts  of 
1835).  From  the  beginning  these  returns  have  been  illuminat- 
ing as  to  the  liberality  of  public  school  support  and  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  public  money  has  been  expended. 

The  public  school  system  really  dates  from  this  requirement. 
The  knowledge  afforded  by  the  returns  has  guided  legislation 
in  its  action  and  has  furnished  arguments  for  the  advocates  of 
reform.  Comparing  their  own  condition  with  that  of  other 
towns,  backward  communities  have  been  stimulated  to  increased 
expenditure.  Local  pride  has  combined  with  legislative  require- 
ments to  make  school  practices  more  and  more  uniform. 

Steadily  the  general  average  has  been  raised  in  all  those  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  a  well-ordered  school  system,  —  build- 
ings, attendance,  length  of  schooling,  equipment,  range  of 
studies,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  supervision. 

How  the  figures  annually  published  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  been  used  as  weapons  by  the  progressive  people  in  the 
different  towns  and  cities  is  shown  in  the  earlier  years  by  the 
reports  of  the  school  committees,  which  must  by  law  accompany 
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the  returns  to  the  State,  and  in  later  years  by  the  reports  of  the 
superintendents. 

The  successive  reports  of  a  single  town  may  show  appeals 
year  after  year  for  better  schoolhouses  or  for  better  pay  for 
teachers,  and  then  there  appear  in  congratulatory  tones  chroni- 
cles of  a  new  schoolhouse ;  or  long-needed  repairs  to  an  old  one ; 
or  an  increased  appropriation,  allowing  a  larger  weekly  stipend 
for  teachers,  and  the  employment,  in  consequence,  of  a  trained 
or  experienced  teacher  in  place  of  a  novice;  or  a  longer  school 
term ;  or  improved  attendance. 

The  annual  school  reports  of  many  Massachusetts  towns  and 
cities  afford  excellent  material  for  the  study  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  show  how  influence  rather  than  authority  has  brought 
about  social  improvement.  The  returns  also  serve  to  show  how 
social  changes  are  reflected  in  school  conditions,  and  what  new 
educational  agencies  are  devised  to  meet  new  conditions. 

Because  the  care  of  schoolhouses  is  now  wholly  a  paid  service, 
and  because  the  newer  methods  of  sanitary  heating  and  ventila- 
tion require  more  fuel  and  more  skilful  janitors,  the  item  of 
expense  for  fuel  and  care  has  steadily  increased.  Because  small 
schools  have  been  closed  and  because  parents  are  imwilling  to 
have  their  children  walk  far  to  school,  the  expense  for  trans- 
portation has  grown  to  a  large  amount,  in  some  cases  equalling 
or  exceeding  the  cost  of  instruction.  The  cost  of  text-books  and 
supplies  now  appears  as  an  item  of  public  expense,  instead  of 
being  concealed  in  the  private  accounts  of  the  parents.  Foreign 
immigration  and  city  life  have  necessitated  evening  and  vacation 
schools. 

Equalization  of  Opportunities. 

The  upbuilding  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system  has  been 
a  continuous  process  of  equalizing  educational  opportunities. 

First,  opportunities  within  the  towns  were  equalized  by  sub- 
stituting the  town  for  the  district  as  a  unit. 

Second,  by  State  aid  differences  between  large  and  small 
towns,  rich  and  poor  towns,  have  been  lessened. 

Third,  the  children  of  the  poor  are  neither  obliged  to  go 
without  suitable  school  books  nor  to  receive  them  as  charity 
from  the  public. 
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Fourth,  high  school  opportunities  have  been  secured  for  all 
children. 

Fifth,  all  schools  have  the  benefit  of  professional  supervi- 
sion. 

Sixth,  by  the  employment  of  school  physicians  and  school 
nurses,  effort  is  now  being  made  to  reach  those  who  are  suffering 
from  physical  and  mental  disabilities,  and  to  remove  some  of 
the  obstacles  which  impede  their  progress. 

Seventh,  a  beginning  has  been  made  to  give  some  vocational 
equipment  to  those  boys  and  girls  who  must  leave  school,  and 
cannot  have  that  more  advanced  instruction  which  is  supposed 
to  open  the  way  to  wider  earning  opportimities.  Of  these  last 
two,  I  shall  speak  more  at  length. 

The  Next  IStep. 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  educational  system  of 
the  State  will  not  be  complete  until  provision  is  made  at  public 
expense  for  collegiate,  technical  and  professional  instruction. 
In  recent  years  measures  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature looking  to  this  end,  and  they  have  commanded  much  in- 
telligent support  at  committee  hearings.  The  statement  is  made 
that  many  worthy  young  men  and  women  are  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  because  of  limited  means.  A 
circular  recently  issued  estimates  the  number  of  such  as  high  as 
20,000.  Comparisons  are  made  between  Massachusetts  and  the 
western  States,  which  include  State  universities  with  practically 
free  tuition  in  their  educational  systems,  and  Massachusetts  is 
said  to  be  behind  the  age. 

Massachusetts  has  not  been  wont  to  count  the  cost  very  closely 
when  a  great  educational  need  has  been  made  apparent,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  an  education  comparable  to  that 
now  furnished  in  the  colleges  and  technical  schools  of  the  State 
would  probably  cost. 

In  1904  there  were  reported  5,518  Massachusetts  students 
in  the  different  New  England  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
There  are  more  in  1908.  The  tuition  charges  in  these  varied 
from  $50  to  $250  a  year.  Assuming  an  average  of  $100  a  year, 
were  the  tuition  fees  remitted  or  paid  by  the  State,  the  saving 
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to  the  students  would  be  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars 
a  year.  But  were  the  State  to  undertake  to  provide  instruction 
in  institutions  of  its  own,  the  cost  would  be  much  greater.  The 
tuition  fees  nowhere  pay  more  than  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  institution.  In  Harvard  University  they  pay  about  45  per 
cent.*  Clark  College  spends  about  $400  per  student,  and  re- 
quires a  tuition  fee  of  $50. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  State  of  providing  such  educational 
opportunities  as  are  now  provided  by  the  New  England  colleges 
for  the  5,518  students  would  be  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
This  is  outside  the  cost  of  the  plants. 

The  argument  for  State  support  is  that  many  more  students 
would  be  educated.  Double  the  number  of  students,  and  the 
expense  reaches  two  millions.  Provide  for  the  20,000  said  to 
be  now  wishing  collegiate  opportunities,  but  unable  to  obtain 
them,  and  the  State  would  be  called  upon  to  assume  an  annual 
burden  of  five  million  dollars,  —  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
State  tax  for  1908,  which  was  so  much  in  excess  of  all  previous 
burdens  as  to  provoke  universal  criticism. 

State  Scholaeships. 

Without  undertaking  the  task  of  establishing  new  institutions, 
the  State  might  increase  the  number  of  free  scholarships,  and 
thereby  widen  the  range  of  its  beneficence. 

Forty  scholarships  are  now  annually  supported  by  the  State 
in  each  of  the  two  technological  schools,  —  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. The  number  of  applicants  for  these  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  number  available,  so  much  so  that  the  practice  has  been 
adopted  of  giving  half  scholarships,  thus  nearly  doubling  the 
number  of  beneficiaries. 

In  1908  there  were  awarded  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  six  whole  and  sixty-eight  half  scholarships;  at 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  seven  whole  and  sixty-six 
half  scholarships. 

From  all  the  applicants  those  are  selected  whose  scholarship 
is  high  and  whose  pecuniary  need  seems  to  be  greatest. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  applicants  who  failed  to  secure 
the  State  aid  were  kept  out  of  the  schools  by  reason  of  this 
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failure.  They  found  some  other  way  of  raising  the  money  for 
their  tuition.  That  this  involved  some  hardship  there  is  little 
doubt.  The  boys  probably  have  undertaken  to  earn  the  money 
as  they  go  along,  or  they  have  borrowed  it  with  the  idea  of 
paying  it  from  post-graduate  earnings,  or  their  parents  are  tax- 
ing  their  resources  more  severely.  That  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships might  wisely  be  increased  is  probably  true,  but  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  such  scholarships  should  be  confined 
to  the  two  institutes.  Equally  worthy  and  equally  needy  stu- 
dents are  found  in  the  textile  schools  and  in  all  the  colleges. 

COLLEOB  Am. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  fact  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  that  already  a  large  number  of  needy  young  men 
and  women  are  being  aided  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion through  beneficiary  agencies  in  the  colleges  themselves.  In 
fact,  such  large  amounts  of  money  are  annually  used  in  student 
aid  that  the  assertion  is  frequently  heard  that  no  worthy  person 
need  go  without  college  advantages  because  of  poverty. 

The  authorities  of  Wellesley  College  say :  — 

It  has  been  the  case  for  many  years,  perhaps,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  college  that  no  well-qualified  student  from  towns  in  the  inunediate 
neighborhood  of  Wellesley  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  college 
course  on  account  of  lack  of  means. 

The  president  of  Boston  College  writes  substantially  to  the 
same  effect. 

To  inquiries  regarding  beneficiary  funds,  the  authorities  of 
the  Massachusetts  colleges  have  responded  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  and  their  replies  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table :  — 
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College  funds  for  beneficiary  purposes. 


Namb  of  collbob. 


Total  funds. 


Annual 

distribution, 

1906-07. 


Number 

of  students 

aided. 


Amherst,  ...... 

Boston,^    ...... 

Boston  University,     .... 

Clark,! 

Harvard  College,        .... 

Holy  Cross,'       ..... 

Mt.  Holyoke,     ..... 

RadcUfife.  ..... 

Simmons,.  .  .  .  .  . 

Smith,      ...... 

Tufts, 

Wellesley 

Williams,  ..... 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 


$300,000 


140,000 

115.000 

7,063 

52,000 

171,074 

194,447 
715,450 


S14,500 

9.800 

1.000 

128,319 

6,600 
4,750 
4,2953 
9,000  to  10.000B 
12,886 
11,526* 
10,000 
26,887 
4,800 


150 

60 

116 

568 

85 

22 

52 

180 

172 

43 

70 

189 

32 


1  No  special  beneficiary  funds  but  students  aided  from  general  funds. 

*  No  special  fund,  but  much  aid  given  to  poor  students  and  a  few  special  scholarships. 
B  Larger  part  appropriated  from  general  income  of  the  college. 

*  Scholarship  fund.     In  addition,  about  70  students  are  aided  to  the  amotmt  of  SlOO 
each  through  a  lower  rate  for  board  in  the  college  cottages. 

These  figures,  substantial  as  they  are,  indicate  only  in  part 
the  relief  afforded  to  needy  students.  There  are  in  all  the 
colleges  loan  funds  from  which  students  borrow  on  easy  terms. 
There  are  academic  prizes  in  several  of  the  colleges  by  means 
of  which  many  students  add  to  their  income,  and  within  reach 
of  most  college  authorities  are  private  sources  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  in  cases  of  special  need.  There  are  no  means  of 
knowing  how  many  students  are  partially  self-supporting 
through  their  college  course,  but  the  number  is  large,  and  most 
colleges  undertake  to  find  means  of  employment. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Massachusetts  colleges, 
though  not  supported  by  public  funds  nor  controlled  by  public 
authority,  are  not  ministering  to  an  exclusive  class.  Holding 
in  trust  great  funds  devoted  to  academic  purposes  by  generous 
men  and  women  of  past  generations,  they  are  administering 
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the  trust  in  no  narrow  spirit,  but  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  largest  opportunities  possible  to  the  largest  number  of  per- 
sons possible. 

MsDIOAIi   IirSPEGTION. 

The  law  requiring  school  committees  or  boards  of  health  to 
appoint  school  physicians  was  amended  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1908  by  repealing  the  section  which  limited  the  ex- 
penditures to  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  This 
leaves  the  law  mandatory  upon  all  school  committees  in  towns 
and  upon  all  school  committees  in  cities  where  the  work  has  not 
been  taken  up  by  boards  of  health. 

Reports  received  show  that  in  294  of  the  321  towns  and  in 
32  of  the  33  cities  school  physicians  have  been  appointed  and 
are  now  at  work. 

In  one  or  two  towns  it  appears  that  the  inspection  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  health.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  Boards  of  health  are  authorized  to  appoint  school 
physicians  only  in  cities. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  physicians  report  in  writing  to 
the  committees,  and  their  reports  are  printed  in  the  annual 
school  reports.     This  should  be  required  in  all  cases. 

The  reports  now  in  print  are  most  gratifying.  With  great 
unanimity  they  show  that  the  physicians  have  accepted  their 
appointment  in  the  highest  professional  spirit;  that  they  have 
entered  on  the  new  work  with  interest;  that  they  have  inter- 
preted the  law  broadly ;  that  they  have  dealt  with  delicate  situ- 
ations with  tact  and  wisdom,  thereby  winning  the  confidence  of 
parents  and  teachers;  and  finally,  that  the  service  which  they 
have  rendered  is  in  most  cases  far  in  excess  of  their  pecuniary 
compensation. 

The  following  statement,  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Northampton,  is  typical  of  many :  — 

Medieal  inspection  in  the  Northampton  schools  is  an  unqualified 
saccess.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  energy,  tact  and  practical  experience 
in  school  matters  of  our  school  physician,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hanson,  supple- 
mented by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  professional  support  given  him  by  the  physicians, 
dentists  and  oculists  practising  in  this  city. 
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A  part  of  the  work,  which  was  less  prominent  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  framed  the  law,  may  yet  prove  to  be  of  prime 
importance.  This  is  the  inspection  of  school  buildings  and 
premises.  In  many  of  the  reports  the  inspection  is  shown  to 
have  been  thorough,  and  the  conditions  as  to  light,  heat,  venti- 
lation and  sanitation  are  described  in  unmistakable  terms.  Im- 
provements which  neither  teachers  nor  superintendents  nor 
State  agents  have  been  able  to  secure  may  yet  be  brought  about 
through  the  fearless  exposures  by  the  school  doctors. 

The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are  shown  in  the  Amesbury 
report :  — 

By  virtue  of  a  law  passed  by  our  Legislature  of  1906,  a  new  office 
in  the  management  of  our  schools  was  created.  Several  conditions, 
which  had  existed  some  time,  confronted  your  inspector,  and  needed 
immediate  attention.  The  work  of  the  year  has  been  looked  after 
thoroughly.  We  will  be  excused  of  any  egotism  if  we  say  the  results 
have  been  exceedingly  gratifying.  Of  course  only  a  beginning  could 
be  accomplished  where  there  is  so  much  work  to  do. 

The  first  and  foremost  thing  to  do  was  to  remedy  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  Bartlett  school.  Here  was  a  menace,  in  the  minds  of  the 
parents,  and  the  school  committee  was  at  a  standstill  as  to  what  to  do. 
When  the  superintendent  wanted  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another,  he  had  to  respect  the  arguments  against  the  bad  health  condi- 
tions at  the  Bartlett. 

Diphtheria  had  made  its  appearance  there  so  often  (ten  or  twelve 
cases)  that  many  sessions  of  school  were  lost,  the  full  attendance 
lessened  and  the  school  efficiency  materially  interrupted.  The  drainage 
from  the  sink  was  found  to  be  bad,  —  absolutely  no  idea  of  health  in 
its  construction.  A  cesspool  was  sunk,  plumbing  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  health,  house  cleaned, 
fumigated,  and  then  a  liberal  coat  of  oil  applied  to  all  the  floors.  There 
have  been  no  contagious  cases  from  that  school  since. 

For  years  (always,  for  that  matter)  contagious  diseases  have  occa- 
sionally broken  out  in  some  of  the  schools,  so  that  the  board  of  health 
had  to  destroy  many  dollars'  worth  of  books  and  other  school  property, 
discontinue  the  school  sessions,  clean,  wash  and  fumigate,  all  of  which 
entailed  many  dollars  of  expense  to  the  tax  payer.  During  this  year 
not  a  single  case  of  contagious  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  not 
a  cent's  worth  of  property  has  been  destroyed,  not  a  session  of  school 
has  been  omitted,  and  the  board  of  health  are  strangers  to  us. 

The  reports  also  show  that  an  increasing  number  of  children 
are  cared  for  by  the  parents  in  accordance  with  the  notification 
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cards  sent  from  the  school.  Yet  parental  neglect  still  stands 
in  the  way  of  securing  the  hoped-for  results.  Where  school 
nurses  are  employed,  the  children  are  cared  for  more  quickly 
and  better,  and  the  loss  of  school  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
All  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  the  school  nurse  will  ultimately 
be  considered  an  essential  factor  in  the  school  system  of  all 
cities  and  large  towns. 

Eye  and  Ear  Tests. 

The  second  annual  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  of  school  pupils 
have  been  made  by  the  teachers,  and  the  results  included  in  the 
school  returns.  Only  one  town,  Nantucket,  reports  that  the 
examination  was  not  made.    The  results  are  as  follows :  — 


Eye  and  ear 

tests. 

COUNTIKS. 

Number  or 

PUPILS  BXAMINBT). 

DCFECnVB  ETE8.  ' 

Defective  sabs. 

1 

1907. 

1908. 

■    1907. 

1908.     i 

1907. 

1908. 

Barnstable 

4.562 

4,529 

770 

539 

276 

143 

Berkshire, 

14.343 

14.653 

2,614 

2.470 

786 

593 

Bristol, 

38,210 

37.957 

7,683 

6,700 

2.450 

1.802 

Dukes, 

678 

752 

162 

162 

32 

43 

ESKX,   . 

54.068 

53,252 

11.984 

9.306 

3.240 

2.326 

Franklin. 

6.546 

6,925 

1.343 

1,077 

520 

397 

Hampden, 

26,749 

27.458 

5,276 

4,761 

1.749 

1.750 

Hampshire,    . 

8.807 

8.650 

1.626 

1.510 

535 

407 

Middlesex.     . 

02.688 

93,567 

19.975 

16339 

5,495 

3.902 

Nantucket.    . 

— 

—  1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Norfolk. 

26,525 

27,800 

4.498 

4.342 

1.465 

1.254 

Plymouth, 

20.818 

21,165»  I 

3.295 

2.9341 

911 

819 « 

Suffolk, 

93,920 

92.463 

28.853 

21.950 

7,324 

6.805 

Worcester. 

44.530 

48.264 

8.529 

8.566 

'      2.604 

2,360 

State, 

432,464 

437.435 

96.607 

81,158 

27,387 

22.601 

1  Exclusive  of  Hanson. 


While  the  number  of  children  examined  in  1908  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  number  in  1907,  the  number  found  defective 
appears  to  be  decidedly  smaller.  In  1907,  22.3  per  cent,  of 
those  examined  were  found  to  be  defective  in  vision  and  6.3 
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per  cent,  in  hearing.    The  number  reported  in  1908  as  defective 
in  vision  is  18.5  per  cent,  and  in  hearing  5.1  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  account  for  this  apparent  re- 
duction. Whether  it  is  due  to  more  careful  testing,  or  to  a 
different  basis  for  reporting,  or  to  counting  children  wearing 
glasses  as  normal,  no  one  can  tell;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  reduction  in  every  county.  The 
figures  for  another  year  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

DiSCLOSUEES  BY  SOHOOL  INSPECTION. 

The  number  of  children  suffering  from  some  physical  ailment 
is  sho^vn  to  be  much  greater  than  any  one  had  supposed.  This 
is  true  of  the  country  towns  as  well  as  of  the  cities.  In  a  small 
country  school  were  found  an  epileptic  child,  one  with  serious 
spinal  curvature  and  one  with  quite  pronounced  chorea.  A 
school  physician,  who  has  inspected  330  children  in  two  country 
towns,  reports :  — 

Of  these,  217,  or  65  per  cent.,  had  decayed  teeth;  65,  or  nearly  20 
per  cent.,  had  adenoids  and  chronically  enlarged  tonsils;  9  had  decided 
eczema;  5  bad  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart;  7  had  head  lice;  and  1  had 
spinal  curvature. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  statement  frequently  made  as  an 
excuse  for  non-action  on  the  part  of  school  committees,  "  Our 
children  are  all  healthy,"  is  evidently  founded  on  ignorance. 

In  the  cities  the  number  of  children  affected  and  the  varietv 
of  ailments  is  large.  In  Worcester  the  school  inspectors  found 
the  following :  — 


Diseases. 


Cases. 


Specific  infectious  diseases,  . 
Diseases  of  the  oral  and  respiratory  tract, 
Diseases  of  the  ear,     .... 
Diseases  of  the  eye,     .... 
Diseases  of  the  skin,    .... 
Miscellaneous  diseases, 


269 

1,974 

75 

223 
2,109 
1,402 
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In  Bostx>n  the  inspectors  found: 


DiSRASCH. 


Ca»e>. 


^)ecific  infectious  diseases,  . 
Diseases  of  the  oral  and  respiratory  tract, 
Diseases  of  the  ear,     .... 
Diseases  of  the  eye,     .... 
Diseases  of  the  skin,    .... 
Miscellaneous  diseases, 


408 
1,932 

213 
1,067 
4,497 
1,368 


I  have  used  these  two  cities  as  types.  No  one  would  be 
willing  to  vouch  for  these  figures  as  showing  the  exact  physical 
condition  of  all  the  school  children  in  these  cities.  The  inspec- 
tions vary  in  their  thoroughness^  the  physicians  vary  in  their 
diagnoses,  and  the  categories  used  in  classification  are  not  ex- 
actly alike  in  their  content.  But  what  the  figures  do  show  is, 
that  a  large  number  of  children  are  in  school  who  were  not  at 
the  time  of  inspection  well. 

Limitations  on  School  Wobk. 

There  is  always  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  of  educational  work.  Such  feeling  finds  voice 
in  private  circles,  on  public  platforms  and  in  periodical  litera- 
ture. The  voices  are  more  numerous  and  more  strident  at  some 
periods  than  at  others,  but  the  feeling  always  exists  and  has 
alwavs  existed,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  educational 
reform.  The  dissatisfaction  has  not  been  without  justification. 
The  schools  have  not  secured  all  the  results  desired.  The  monev 
expended  has  not  brought  the  return  which  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect.  These  facts  cannot  be  concealed  nor  truthfully 
denied. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  inadequate  returns 
yielded  by  the  schools,  most  of  the  speakers  and  writers  have 
gone  far  astray.  They  have  almost  without  exception  confined 
their  view  to  the  schools  as  institutions,  —  that  is,  to  the  admin- 
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istration,  to  the  teaching,  or  to  the  curriculum.  Xever  has  one 
of  them  taken  account  of  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem, —  the  children  themselves.  The  assumption  in  all  these 
discussions  has  been  that  children,  being  children,  are  equally 
susceptible  to  education ;  that  they  will  "  take  "  learning  as  they 
take  diseases  peculiar  to  children,  if  they  are  properly  "  ex- 
posed "  to  it. 

Medical  inspection  has  given  a  rude  jolt  to  this  assumption. 
It  has  shown  that  in  the  cases  of  large  numbers  of  children  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  expectation  that  they  will  come  out 
of  the  schools  scholars.  In  the  cases  of  many  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  One  phy- 
sician's report  says,  "  I  found  fourteen  children  who  were  men- 
tally deficient,"  that  is,  too  weak  minded  to  profit  by  school 
instruction.  But  of  children  of  normal  mental  powers  the  num- 
ber of  children  suffering  from  physical  ailments  is  large  enough 
to  lower  the  standard  of  attainment  of  the  whole  school  popula- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  cases  classed  under  mis- 
cellaneous diseases. 

According  to  the  Boston  report  for  1906,  the  inspectors  found 
208  cases  which  they  called  ansemia.  If  there  had  been  so 
many  cases  of  diphtheria,  everybody  would  have  been  alarmed, 

—  teachers,  parents,  doctors  and  the  public.     But  only  anasmia, 

—  merely  pallor  and  weakness  and  languor,  —  and,  perhaps, 
some  functional  disturbance,  no  one  makes  much  account  of 
these,  and  the  school  machinery  grinds  on. 

If  the  study  of  physiology  has  taught  anything,  it  is  that  for 
all  mental  activity  one  thing  is  essential,  —  an  adequate  supply 
of  good  red  blood.  Fancy  an  ana?mic  girl  sitting  down  at  night 
to  a  difficult  lesson  in  arithmetic  or  geometry  or  Latin,  trying 
to  concentrate  her  thought,  summoning  powers  which  cannot 
respond  to  her  call.  Her  inevitable  failure  is  not  a  failure  in 
the  teaching,  or  in  the  curriculum,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the 
girl ;  it  is  simply  a  failure  to  coerce  nature  to  a  reversal  of  her 
laws. 

What  is  true  of  anspmic  pupils  is  equally  true  of  hundreds 
reported  as  suffering  from  neuralgia.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  successful  and  continuous  intellectual  effort. 

In  view  of  what  medical  inspection  has  already  shown,  we 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  when  the  results  of  school  work  are 
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measured,  men  should  judge  righteous  judgment.  There .  is 
much  popular  clamor  for  "  the  essentials  "  in  public  schools. 
Modem  business  has  become  so  highly  systematized  and  special- 
ized that  the  business  man  expects  every  employee  to  work  with 
the  promptness  and  unerring  accuracy  of  a  standardized  ma- 
chine ;  anything  less  than  this  causes  annoyance. 

If  the  schools  could  receive  from  the  homes  children  sound 
in  body  and  clean  in  personal  habits,  these  children  would  go 
out  able  to  read  and  write  and  spell  and  cipher  to  everybody's 
satisfaction,  without  leaving  out  anything  from  the  present 
curriculum. 

The  essential  which  is  lacking  is  a  condition  of  body  which 
makes  concentrated  and  sustained  mental  effort  not  only  a  possi- 
bility, but  a  delight.  As  this  condition  is  approximated,  the 
schools  will  have  approximate  success. 

The  whole  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  facts  which  a  recent 
investigation  in  New  York  has  shown,  —  that  the  physical  de- 
fects are  most  numerous  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life. 
Children  outgrow  many  of  their  troubles.  While  there  is  some 
comfort  in  knowing  this,  school  people  will  at  once  see  that 
the  period  when  defects  are  most  numerous  is  the  period  when 
in  the  lower  grades  most  of  the  mechanical  work  is  done,  which 
is  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent  study.  This  is  the  time 
when  children  are  learning  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  spell  and 
to  handle  numbers,  —  the  time  when  habits  of  accuracy  are 
formed,  if  formed  at  all.    It  is  the  time  for  drill. 

The  facts  shown  in  the  chapter  on  "  Eetardation  and  Physical 
Defects,"  in  the  book,  "  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,"  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Luther  Hasley  Gulick  and  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
and  published  by  the  New  York  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, are  most  significant. 

The  Teeth. 

Examinations  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  in  different 
places  throw  light  upon  the  primary  cause  of  many  of  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  children  suffer. 

A  paper  read  by  Dr.  C.  Edward  Wallis  at  the  London  Con- 
gress of  School  Hygiene  in  1907,  and  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  proceedings,  contains  a  table  showing  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  245  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
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twelve  in  an  elementary  school  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts 
of  London:  — 

Totals. 

Number  examined,         ....     245  children. 

Number  of  decayed  temporary  teeth, 

Number  of  decayed  permanent  teeth, 

Alveolar  abscesses  and  fistulse  discharging 
pus,  ..... 

Chronic  pharyngitis, 

Chronic  enlargement  of  tonsils, 

Chronic  submaxillary  lymphadenitis  (en- 
larged glands  imder  the  jaw). 

Enlarged  glands  in  neck, 

"Mouth-breathers," 

Anffimia  (22  boys,  66  girls),    . 


952  =  average  per  child,  3.9. 
685  =*  average  per  child,  2.8. 

23  =  9.3  percent. 
40  =  16.3  per  cent. 
71  =  29.0  per  cent. 

150  -  62.2  percent. 
16  —    6.5  per  cent. 
6  =    2.4  per  cent. 
88  -  37  per  cent.  (13.4  boys, 
81.4  girls). 


Strasburg  was  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  maintain  a  munic- 
ipal school  dentistry.  Dr.  Jessen,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  London 
Congress,  reports  of  this  work :  — 

In  no  part  of  the  public  medical  service  have  such  results  been  ob- 
tained with  such  small  expense.  The  experience  of  the  Strasburg  and 
other  experiments  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  health  of  the 
children  has  been  greatly  raised  by  dental  treatment.  The  care  of  the 
teeth  has  guarded  against  infectious  diseases,  and  been  a  most  valuable 
factor  in  the  struggle  against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  .  .  . 

The  report  of  the  government  inspector  laid  stress  on  the  following 
faets:  — 

School  absences  caused  by  toothache  had  greatly  diminished. 

The  work  of  children  hitherto  suffering  from  their  teeth  had  greatly 
improved. 

The  general  health  of  children  who  occasionally  suffered  from  tooth- 
ache had  greatly  improved,  as  a  consequence  of  dental  treatment. 

Very  little  school  time  had  been  lost  by  children  attending  school 
dentistries,  as  they  went  out  of  school  hours.  .  .  . 

The  children '  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  instruction  given  to 
them  about  the  care  of  their  teeth. 

The  children  like  to  be  treated  by  the  dentist,  and  no  objections 
whatever  had  been  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Dr.  Jessen  made  this  statement :  "  In  Germany  at  the  present 
moment  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  elementary  school  children 
snflFer  from  decaved  teeth." 

That  conditions  are  not  much,  if  any,  better  in  Massachu- 
setts, seems  probable,  judging  from  some  reports  recently  made. 
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The  school  physician  of  Ashby  reports  that  95  per  cent,  of 
school  children  have  decayed  teeth. 

The  school  physician  of  Northampton  reports  as  follows :  — 

The  most  deplorable  fact  elieited  from  the  examination  was  the 
almost  total  laek  of  care  given  children's  teeth.  Out  of  600  children 
whose  teeth  were  examined,  only  74  had  received  any  attention,  and  the 
larger  number  of  the  526  exhibited  most  uncleanly  and  unhealthy 
mouths. 

Dr.  Willard  C.  Crocker,  medical  inspector  of  the  schools  of 
Foxborough,  gives  in  his  report  a  table  of  the  results  of  inspec- 
tion in  all  the  schools  of  that  town :  — 


SCHOOU 

Number 
examined. 

Teeth  needing 
to  be  filled. 

Teeth  to  be 
extracted. 

High,    . 

69 

268 

141 

Grade  IX., 

43 

147 

26 

Grade  VIIL, 

48 

166 

25 

Grade  VII.,    . 

51 

162 

31 

Grade  VI.,     . 

31 

81 

11 

Grade  V., 

36 

103 

45 

Grade  IV.,     . 

36 

47 

20 

Grade  III.,     . 

39 

71 

8 

Grade  II., 

31 

38 

— 

Grade  I., 

40 

8 

3 

Gary  school,  . 

30 

38 

6 

Quaker  Hill  school. 

24 

33 

2 

Everett  school. 

14 

26 

1 

Plimpton  school, 

« 

18 

31 

- 

Pratt  school, 

1 

26 

48 

5 

Paine  school, . 

36 

36 

10 

Totals,    . 

572 

1,303 

334 
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A  striking  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  condition  is  worse  in  this  town  than  in  others.   ♦ 

It  would  be  easy  to  satirize  a  condition  which  keeps  boys 
and  girls  in  high  school  at  work  five  hours  a  day  for  four  years 
on  Latin  and  French  and  algebra  and  chemistry  and  a  dozen 
other  subjects,  and  leaves  them  ignorant  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  health  and  without  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

That  faithful  inspection  and  frank  reporting  of  the  results 
will  bring  relief  is  evident  from  Dr.  Crocker's  report :  — 

Though  the  examination  and  report  sent  to  each  parent  showed  the 
defects  of  the  milk  teeth,  the  above  summary  refers  only  to  the  adult 
teeth,  and  does  not  include  teeth  already  filled  or  missing.  .  .  . 

All  agree  on  the  necessity  of  checking  the  decay  that  is  started; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  dentists  of  Foxborough  have 
united  in  granting  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  regular  prices 
upon  all  work  for  the  school  children  as  outlined  in  this  examination, 
and  that  in  some  cases  a  special  discount  may  be  arranged  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  inspector. 

It  looks  as  if  through  dental  inspection  we  were  getting  nearer 
the  root  of  many  of  our  school  difficulties.  For  this  reason  the 
propaganda  started  by  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Council  is  most 
welcome.  The  travelling  exhibit  which  has  been  prepared  and 
the  popular  lectures  which  accompany  it  are  proving  effective 
means  of  arousing  public  interest. 

Tuberculosis. 

The  Legislature  of  1908  (chapter  181)  added  "  tuberculosis 
and  its  prevention  "  to  the  legal  requirements  for  school  instruc- 
tion, so  that  the  law  now  reads :  — 

In  each  of  the  subjects  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  special  instruction 
as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system,  and  as  to  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention,  shall  be 
taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  which 
are  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public  money,  except  schools  which 
are  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular  branches.  .  .  . 

In  order  that  the  teachers  might  have  some  authoritative  guide 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  secretary  of  the 
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Board  of  Education  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Lovett  of  Boston  was  able  to  confer  with  several  prominent 
specialists  in  pulmonary  diseases,  who  agreed  to  prepare  a  simple 
booklet  of  su^estions  to  teachers.  This  was  done,  and  copies 
have  been  furnished  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  State.  The  con- 
tents are  as  follows :  — 

SuGGEsnoxs  TO   Teachers  regabdikg  Tuberculosis  and  rrs  Pre- 

VENnOK". 

The  suggestions  to  teachers  contained  in  this  booklet  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Board  of  Education ,  as  a  matter  of  public  service,  by  the 
following  eminent  specialists  of  Boston :  — 

Arthur  T.  Gabot,  M.D.,  Chairman  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Hos- 
pitals for  Consumptives. 

Hkrbert  C.  Clapp,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Edward  O.  Otis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Tufts  College 
Medical  School. 

Horace  D.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Tufts  College 
Medical  School. 

Clravelaxd  Floyd,  M.D.,  Director,  Out-patient  Clinic,  Boston  Consump- 
tives' Hospital. 

John  B.  Hawes,  2d,  M.D.,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Hos- 
pitals for  Consumptives. 

George  H.  Martin, 
Secretary, 
Introduction. 

Chapter  181  of  the  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of 
1908  provides  that  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention  shall  be  taught  in  all 
grades  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  the  subjects  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  This  pamphlet  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  text-book  for  teachers  of  this  subject,  but  is  merely  to 
suggest  certain  lines  of  instruction  and  to  emphasize  certain  points  to 
be  dwelt  on  with  particular  emphasis.  At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  will 
be  found  references  to  various  standard  works  on  this  subject,  some 
of  which  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  school  teacher,  or  which  can 
be  secured  at  a  nominal  price. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  subjects  which 
are  taught  must  vary  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 
Among  the  primary  grades,  for  instance,  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the 
first  place  what  consumption  is,  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  it;  and  then  particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
question  of  home  hygiene,  fresh  air,  open  windows  at  night,  bathing, 
eaie  of  the  teeth,  proper  clothing,  proper  food,  the  avoidance  of  tea, 
coffee  and  tobacco,  etc.    Pupils  in  the  granunar  schools  should  be  taught 
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more  than  this,  —  they  should  be  given  some  idea  as  to  what  this  disease 
is  doing  in  our  midst,  what  causes  it,  and  the  methods  which  are  being 
taken  to  combat  it.  In  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools  instruction 
should  go  still  further,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  teachers  or  head 
masters  can  make  arrangements  with  the  school  physicians,  or  with 
physicians  of  local  anti-tuberculosis  associations,  to  give  a  series  of 
short  talks  on  this  subject.  Students  of  this  age  should  not  be  allowed 
to  finish  their  training  without  having  a  very  clear  idea  in  regard  to 
consumption,  its  cause,  the  methods  of  prevention  and  cure,  the  present 
campaign  against  it,  the  methods  of  treatment  in  the  sanatorium  and 
especiaUy  in  the  home,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  early  signs  and 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  health  and  hygiene.  It  would  be  well  if  every  such 
pupil  was  required  to  read  Dr.  Elnopf  *s  excellent  essay,  entitled  "  Tuber- 
culosis as  a  Disease  of  the  Masses,  and  how  to  combat  it,''  which  can 
be  bought  for  25  cents,  or  which  can  be  secured  in  the  local  library. 

Every  teacher  should  realize  her  opportunity  in  thus  directing  her 
pupils  in  the  way  of  wholesome  living.  A  healthy  mind  requires  a 
healthy  body.  The  interest  of  the  scholars  will  be  aroused  in  this 
matter  only  in  so  far  as  the  instructor  stimulates  or  develops  this 
interest. 

Outline, 

I. 

What  tuberculosis  is.  What  consumption  is.  What  the  tubercle  bacillus 
is.  When  discovered,  and  by  whom.  Methods  of  growth.  Things  favorable 
to  its  growth.     Things  unfavorable  to  its  growth. 

II. 

Outline  of  history  of  tuberculosis:  (1)  ancient  times;  (2)  dark  ages; 
(3)  present. 

III. 

What  tuberculosis  does:  (a)  in  the  world;  (h)  in  this  country;  (c)  age 
at  which  it  kills;  (d)  compared  with  other  great  disasters,  —  yellow  fever, 
Slocum  disaster,  San  Francisco  fire,  Civil  War. 

IV. 
How  tuberculosis  is  spread.    Sputum;  milk;  anti-spitting  laws. 

V. 

Tuberculosis  is  preventable;  it  is  curable;  it  is  not  hereditary.  How  pre- 
vented: (a)  by  living  so  as  to  keep  health,  —  fresh  air,  —  exercise,  —  food, 
etc.;   (6)  non-spitting. 

VI. 

How  cured,  —  sanatoria.  Home  treatment.  Methods  of  getting  fresh 
air.  A  cure  possible  in  any  climate.  A  tendency  and  not  the  disease  is 
hereditary. 
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VII. 

Early  signs  and  symptoms  of  consumption.  Importance  of  other  things 
besides  a  cough,  —  pallor,  anaemia,  loss  of  weight,  weakness,  listlessness, 
uncleanliness,  glands,  etc. 

VIII. 

The  campaign  against  consumption  in  Massachusetts.  Every  one  must 
do  his  share.     Tuberculosis  exhibits,  societies,  hospitals,  etc. 

IX. 
Reference  to  standard  works  on  the  subject. 

Tuberculosis  and  its  Prevention, 

I. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  very  small  germ  or  microbe 
called  the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  is  so  small  that  it  takes  three  thou> 
sand  put  end  to  end  to  measure  one  inch.  This  germ  does  not  readily 
grow  outside  of  living  bodies,  but  when  it  gains  entrance  into  the  body 
it  grows  and  multiplies,  and  finally  destroys  the  tissues,  and  thus  causes 
the  disease  tuberculosis. 

Consumption  is  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  othei*wise  known  as  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  pulmonary  consumption,  or  phthisis.  Tubercu- 
losis of  other  parts  of  the  body  is  known  by  different  names,  such  as 
humpback,  or  Pott's  disease,  which  is  tuberculosis  of  the  spine;  hip 
disease,  tuberculosis  of  the  hip;  white  swelling  of  the  knee  or  of  the 
ankle,  which  is  tuberculosis  of  the  knee  or  of  the  ankle ;  scrofula,  which 
so  many  children  have,  characterized  by  lumps  in  the  neck  caused  by 
enlarged  glands,  which  is  nothing  but  tuberculosis  of  these  glands;  lupus, 
a  skin  disease,  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  So  it  is  possible  for  this  tiny 
germ  to  cause  tuberculosis  or  tuberculous  disease  of  any  part  of  the 
human  body. 

Although  this  germ  cannot  grow  outside  of  the  body,  yet  it  will 
survive  and  keep  its  vitality  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  is  cast  out. 
Darkness  and  damp  favor  its  survival.  Dryness,  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
tend  to  destroy  it.  Direct  sunlight  will  kill  any  germ  of  tuberculosis  in 
twenty  minutes. 

The  organism  which  causes  this  disease  was  discovered  by  a  famous 
German  physician.  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  in  1882.  Up  to  that  time  nobody 
knew  what  was  the  cause  of  this  terrible  affliction. 

II. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  very  old  disease.  Indeed,  in  the  old  Egyptian  mum- 
mies evidences  of  tuberculosis  have  been  discovered;  and  the  famous 
writers  of  the  old  days,  whose  writings  are  still  in  existence,  described 
this  strange  condition,  in  which  their  patients  developed  a  cough  and 
gradually  wasted  away.     The  disease  was  known  then,  as  it  is  now. 
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as  the  "  Great  White  Plague."  There  was  not  much  which  they  could  do 
for  it.  A  few  of  the  wiser  doctors  advised  their  patients  to  go  to  the 
mountains  or  to  take  a  sea  trip,  although  they  could  not  explain  why 
this  should  be  beneficial. 

Later,  in  that  period  in  the  history  of  Europe  known  as  the  dark 
ages,  —  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  —  even  the  little 
knowledge  which  men  possessed  about  tuberculosis  was  forgotten,  and 
the  disease  swept  through  Europe,  destroying  people  by  thousands 
and  sometimes  wiping  out  whole  families.  Those  suffering  from  this 
disease  were  shunned  and  avoided  as  if  they  were  lepers,  and  were 
confined  in  rooms  with  the  windows  and  doors  closed,  shutting  out  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  —  things  which  we  now  know  are  so  important  in 
curing  the  disease. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  people  began  to  realize 
that  consumption  was  curable.  In  Germany  they  began  to  build  hos- 
pitals or  sanatoria  for  consumption,  where  those  suffering  from  this 
disease  could  be  sent  and  undergo  the  out-door  treatment,  remaining  in 
the  fresh  air  all  the  time,  eating  proper  food,  and  thus  have  their 
disease  cured.  This  plan  of  the  open-air  treatment  has  spread  over 
the  entire  world.  Now  a  person  with  consumption  is  no  longer  given 
up  as  hopeless,  but  in  the  various  hospitals  and  sanatoria  which  are 
scattered  all  over  our  country,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  —  the 
leader  in  this  movement,  —  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  con- 
sumption is  being  cured. 

III. 

While  consumption,  then,  is  curable,  it  is  still  a  very  prevalent  disease 
and  is  causing  incalculable  suffering  and  loss,  chiefly  because  it  is  greatly 
neglected.  It  has  been  found  that  of  all  people  who  die  every  year, 
about  one-seventh  die  from  consumption.  When  we  consider  the  terrible 
carnage  in  the  destructive  battles  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  are 
rightly  shocked,  and  yet  during  that  same  period  nearly  twice  as  many 
died  from  tuberculosis.  In  this  century,  during  the  four  years  of  the 
ci\dl  war  there  were  killed  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
which  causes  one  to  realize  the  terrible  nature  of  war;  and  yet  eveiy 
year  in  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  destroyed  by  this  one  preventable  disease,  —  eon- 
sumption.  The  combined  sum  of  all  those  who  die  of  typhoid  fever, 
appendicitis,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria  and  cancer  does  not 
begin  to  equal  the  number  that  die  from  consumption  alone.  Such 
comparisons  as  these  bring  us  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  part  played  by 
consumption  in  producing  misery  and  suffering  in  the  world. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  disease  attacks  people 
when  they  are  in  the  prime  of  their  life,  and  when  their  services  are  worth 
most  to  their  families  and  to  the  conununity  in  which  they  live;. for 
the  mortality  from  consumption  is  the  greatest  during  the  most  active 
period  of  life,  —  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  or  forty  years.    It  spares 
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no  one,  neither  the  child,  the  youth  or  the  adult,  the  weak  or  the  strong. 
Compare  this  with  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  such  as  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  etc.,  which  are  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  and  with  cancer,  which  is  rarely  fatal  before  a  person 
is  fifty  years  old,  when  one  has  lived  longer  than  the  average  length 
of  human  life. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years  there  have  been  certain  great  disasters 
which  have  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  country,  and  for  which 
relief  funds  have  been  raised  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars:  for 
instance,  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Louisiana  some  years  ago;  the 
terrible  Slocum  disaster  in  New  York  harbor;  and  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire.  And  yet,  terrible  as  these  events  seemed  at  the 
time,  when  they  are  compared  with  what  consumption  is  doing  silently 
and  quietly  in  our  midst,  their  importance  sinks  into  insignificance. 

IV. 

When  the  germ  of  consumption  attacks  any  person,  it  gets  into  his 
lungs  and  there  grows  and  multiplies.  As  the  disease  becomes  active  a 
eough  develops,  and  the  person  afflicted  raises  a  certain  amount  of 
sputum.  In  this  sputum  are  an  innumerable  number  of  the  tuberculosis 
germs,  which,  if  they  are  inhaled  by  people  run  down  or  otherwise  in  a 
poor  condition  to  resist  disease,  may  cause  the  disease  in  them  also. 
This  sputum  must  be  destroyed  in  every  case.  If  all  sputum  from  con- 
sumptives were  destroyed,  consumption  would  soon  die  out.  The  disease 
is  spread  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  consump- 
tives, who  do  not  realize  that  every  time  they  fail  to  destroy  the  sputum, 
or  spit  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  it  will  dry,  be  ground  up  into  a 
powder,  fly  through  the  air  as  dust,  and  be  inhaled  by  some  person  who 
is  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  disease,  and  so  cause  the  disease  in  him. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  sputum  of  one  consumptive  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  there  may  be  more  than  twenty-four  mil- 
lion of  these  germs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  law  has  been  made  forbidding  spitting  on 
sidewalks,  in  public  buildings,  in  cars,  etc.  It  is  then  most  important 
that  every  one,  young  or  old,  should  realize  clearly  the  dangers  of  indis- 
criminate spitting,  and  one's  duty  in  seeing  that  this  disgusting  habit 
is  stopped.  Tuberculosis  may  be  spread  in  a  small  measure  in  other 
ways:  by  means  of  germs  from  tuberculous  cattle,  which  find  their 
way  into  milk  or  meat ;  but  this  factor  is  such  a  small  one  that  it  may 
properly  be  passed  over  with  a  very  few  words. 

While  we  should  realize  that  an  untrained,  ignorant  and  careless 
consumptive  is  a  danger  to  the  community,  we  should  also  remember 
and  constantly  teach  that  the  trained  consumptive  who  is  careful  about 
his  sputum  and  cleanly  in  his  habits  ceases  to  be  dangerous,  and  may 
live  among  us  without  jeopardizing  the  health  of  others.  It  is  very 
important  that  this  distinction  should  be  made  clear,  and  that  every 
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effort  should  be  made  to  eradicate  the  stigma  which  in  present  times 
often  rests  upon  the  consumptive,  no  matter  how  careful  and  well 
trained   he  is. 

V. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  hereditary;  it  is  the  tendency  which  is  inherited, 
but  not  the  disease  itself.  In  other  words,  consumptive  parents  may 
have  children  who  are  naturally  of  a  poor  constitution,  with  weak  lungs, 
flat  chests,  and  little  or  no  power  to  resist  infection.  Children  in  such 
families  should  be  brought  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and  should  be 
given  the  maximum  amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  The  training  of 
their  minds  should  be  sacrificed,  if  need  be,  in  order  that  their  bodies 
may  be  developed  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  health.  It  is  for 
such  children  as  these  that  there  have  been  founded  in  Grermany  the 
so-called  "  forest  schools,"  where  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents 
and  all  those  children  who  are  weak  and  run  down  and  liable  to  con- 
tract this  disease  are  sent.  There  they  go  to  school  practically  out  of 
doors,  and  are  trained  in  the  best  habits  of  hygiene  and  proper  living. 
Such  a  school  as  this  has  recently  been  opened  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  others  are  planned  for  this  State. 

We  should  endeavor  to  teach  children,  first,  that  spitting  is  a  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  a  disagreeable  habit ;  and  second,  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  consumption  is  to  so  live  that  we  are  always  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, so  that  we  can  resist  the  harmful  action  of  any  germs  that  may 
find  their  way  into  our  lungs  or  stomachs.  We  should  teach  children 
the  importance  of  fresh  air,  good  food  and  cleanliness,  and  a  proper 
amount  of  sleep. 

In  regard  to  fresh  air:  in  far  too  many  instances  mothers  have  a 
positive  dread  of  open  windows  and  of  draughts.  It  is,  however,  very 
important  that  rapidly  growing  children  should  have  as  much  fresh 
air  as  possible.  This  should  be  taught  in  a  practical  way  in  the  school- 
room itself,  by  using  every  possible  means  for  good  ventilation,  by 
opening  the  windows  wide  during  all  recess  intervals,  and  by  interrupt- 
ing hours  of  study  by  short  intermissions  during  which  the  children 
are  given  breathing  exercises  with  the  windows  wide  open.  The  fact 
should  be  emphasized  that  night  air  is  not  dangerous.  The  fact  that 
we  are  all  spending  one-third  of  our  lives  in  sleep,  and  that  during  this 
one-third,  which  is  the  period  used  for  building  up  the  body  and  making 
good  the  losses  sustained  during  the  day's  work,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  body  should  have  fresh  air  in  large  amounts,  should  be  taught.  A 
large  amount  of  sleep  in  the  growing  period  is  important.  All  this 
should  be  emphasized. 

The  question  of  proper  food  should  be  considered.  The  use  of  tea 
and  coffee  and  other  stimulants  among  children,  especially  of  the  poorer 
classes,  is  extremely  common,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  dan- 
gers of  this  should  be  taught. 

The  importance  of  bathing  should  be  made  .clear.     Children,  and 
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through  them  their  parents,  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  morning 
bath  is  not  only  for  cleanliness,  but  also  to  stimulate  the  body  and 
mind  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Every  child  should  be  taught  as  soon 
as  possible  to  take  a  sponge  bath  in  a  warm  room  every  morning.  The 
proper  care  of  the  teeth  should  be  emphasized,  and  the  dangers  of  neg- 
lecting to  care  for  the  teeth  constantly  impressed  upon  the  children. , 

There  should,  whenever  possible,  be  active  co-operation  between  the 
teachers  and  medical  inspectors;  for  the  teacher,  who  sees  the  children 
constantly,  can  note  the  signs  of  failing  health  far  more  accurately  in 
many  cases  than  the  physician,  who  sees  the  child  only  occasionally. 

VI. 

The  treatment  of  consumption  first  of  all  is  by  so  living  that  the 
body  does  not  acquire  the  disease;  therefore,  the  ideal  method  of  treat- 
ment is  by  prevention.  This,  however,  is  not  possible  in  every  case,  and 
there  are  unfortunately  a  great  many  people,  as  has  been  shown,  who 
have  this  disease,  for  whom  active  measures  in  curing  it  or  stopping 
its  progress  must  be  taken.  Treatment  is  not  by  means  of  drugs  or 
medicines.  Especially  one  should  avoid  patent  medicines  and  advertised 
eures  of  all  kinds.  Treatment  consists  in  giving  the  patient  fresh  air 
day  and  night,  proper  food  at  the  proper  time,  and  rest.  This  is 
done  either  in  the  home  or  in  institutions  built  for  this  purpose,  called 
tuberculosis  sanatoria.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  this  country 
to  have  a  State  sanatorium.  The  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  is 
a  large  institution,  which  holds  three  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  State,  in  Rutland.  Here  patients  in  the  early  stage 
of  consumption,  which  is  the  curable  stage,  are  taught  how  to  live  out 
of  doors  in  comfort;  how  to  sleep  out  of  doors  at  night,  or  in  open-air 
wards  or  rooms  winter  and  summer;  what  food  they  must  eat;  the 
amount  of  exercise  or  rest  they  must  take;  and  the  precautions  they 
must  use  in  caring  for  their  sputum,  to  avoid  giving  others  this  disease. 
Such  sanatoria  exist  in  most  civilized  countries  to-day,  and  more  are 
being  established  every  year.  The  average  length  of  stay  is  six  mouths 
to  a  year.  From  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  leave  the  sanatorium  at  the  end  of  this  time  apparently 
cured. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  neces- 
sary for  a  consumptive  to  go  to  a  different  climate  or  to  some  distant 
place  in  order  to  get  cured  of  the  disease,  for,  although  certain  climates 
are  of  value,  consumption  is  being  cured  in  New  England  every  day. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  but  a  small  percentage  of 
these  consumptives  are  in  a  position  financially  or  otherwise  to  go  to 
a  sanatorium  for  treatment.  A  great  majority  of  sufferers  from  this 
disease  must  be  taught  how  to  live  in  their  own  homes;  and  at  present 
the  so-called  home  treatment  of  consumption  is  meeting  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 
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Teachers  of  our  public  schools  have  a  great  opportunity  to  instruct 
the  children  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  young  and  old,  in  the 
principles  of  this  treatment;  and  it  is  important  to  always  bear  in  mind 
that  fresh  air  night  and  day,  sunlight,  cleanliness,  bathing,  plenty  of 
plain,  nourishing  food,  are  the  things  on  which  the  treatment  of  eon- 
sumption  is  based;  and,  further  than  this,  that  these  are  the  essential 
conditions  in  obtaining  and  preserving  good  health  and  in  avoiding  a 
great  many  other  kinds  of  diseases.  The  actual  details  of  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  consumption  may  well  be  left  to  the  physician  or  nurse. 

VIL 

It  is  important  that  teachers  should  realize  that  the  earliest  sign 
of  consumption  is  not  necessarily  the  so-called  hacking  cough,  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs,  or  the  presence  of  night  sweats  and  fever.  These 
frequently  do  not  appear  until  comparatively  late  in  the  disease.  The 
earliest  signs,  in  children  especially,  are  those  of  failing  health,  from 
whatever  cause.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  should  be  told  or  should 
find  out  what  children  in  the  class  have  consumption  in  their  family, 
and  should  give  special  attention  to  these  children.  Loss  of  appetite, 
weakness,  languor,  listlessness,  are  among  the  early  signs.  Pallor, 
marked  ansemia,  loss  of  weight,  excessive  emaciation,  the  presence  of 
enlarged  glands  in  the  neck,  are  indications  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  If  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  cough,  with  or  without  any 
sputum,  the  child  should  most  certainly  be  examined  by  a  physician. 

VIII. 

The  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts  is  along  two  lines; 
first,  that  which  is  being  done  by  sanatoria  and  hospitals;  second,  that 
which  is  being  done  outside  of  these  institutions  by  physicians,  boards 
of  health,  anti-tuberculosis  associations,  etc.,  in  teaching  people  how  to 
live  in  their  own  homes. 

At  present  Massachusetts  has  certain  State  institutions,  such  as  the 
State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland  for  early  cases,  the  three  hospitals  for  ad- 
vanced cases  which  are  being  planned  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Hospitals  for  Consumptives,  and  numerous  private  institutions.  In 
addition  to  this,  and  of  still  more  importance,  is  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  State  and  by  the  various 
anti-tuberculosis  associations,  lay  and  medical,  which  have  been  formed 
in  all  of  the  large  cities  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  by  these  agencies  that  the  prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis 
is  being  accomplished.  By  means  of  tuberculosis  clinics  and  district 
nurses  we  are  finding  out  the  innumerable  cases  of  consumption  in  the 
homes,  in  the  tenements  and  in  the  factories  of  our  State.  The  early 
cases  are  urged  to  go  to  the  State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland;  proper 
hospital  accommodation  is  obtained  for  the  advanced  cases,  or  they 
are  taught  how  to  live  in  their  own  homes.    The  masses  of  the  people 
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are  educated  by  means  of  lectures,  exhibits,  cards  and  signs,  etc.; 
boards  of  health  are  stimulated  to  take  proper  measures  as  regards 
disinfection;  and  physicians  are  persuaded  to  report  their  cases  of 
consumption  as  they  do  their  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  general  public  is  aroused  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  instructing  the  public,  and  school 
children  as  well,  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  is  by  means  of  the  travelling 
tuberculosis  exhibit  which  goes  from  city  to  city  throughout  the  State. 
It  is  very  important  that  when  this  exhibit  appears  arrangements  should 
be  made  by  which  teachers  and  school  children  of  all  grades  should 
attend,  and  receive  definite  instruction  as  to  what  the  various  charts, 
photographs,  models,  etc.,  mean.  Such  an  exhibit  will  be  found  an  ob- 
ject lesson  of  very  great  importance,  and  a  means  of  emphasizing  the 
points  which  have  been  given  in  previous  instruction  in  the  schools. 

IX. 

The  following  books,  or  most  of  them,  can  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries,  in  the  travelling  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  or  should  be  provided  by  the  local  anti-tuberculosis 
association,  and  some  at  least  should  be  provided  by  the  school  com- 
mittees for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  Further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time  by  applying  to  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Hospitals  for  Consumptives,  3  Joy  Street,  Boston,  or  to  the  Boston 
Association  for  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis,  4  Joy  Street, 
Boston.  In  almost  every  case  local  physicians  can  give  additional  in- 
formation. 

List  of  Books. 

^Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease  of  the  Masses,  and  how  to  combat  it,"  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf.  (This  can  be  obtained  from  **  Charities  and  the  (Com- 
mons/' 105  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  at  25  cents  a  copy.) 

"The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Consumption,"  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. 

"Consumption  and  Civilization,"  by  John  B.  Huber,  a  large  book,  going 
into  very  minute  detail  on  this  subject.  (It  can  probably  be  found  in  the 
public  libraries,  and  can  be  bought  at  any  large  book  store.) 

"The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis,"  a  collection  of  articles  of  a 
popular  character  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  by  the  leading  men  in  this 
subject  in  this  country;  compiled  by  Joseph  B.  Long;  published  by  H.  M. 
Brinker,  Denver.  This  is  an  excellent  series  of  essays,  covering  the  whole 
ground  very  completely,  and  can  be  secured  of  any  bookseller. 

Pamphlet  of  information  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  issued  by  the 
Boston  Association  for  Belief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis,  which  can  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Association  at  a  nominal  price. 

Several  school  text-books  on  physiology  and  hygiene  contain  valuable 
chapters  on  tuberculosis.  Information  concerning  these  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  publishers. 
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Pbinted  Rules  of  Heaxth. 

The  following  rules  of  health  have  been  prepared  by  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  New  Jersey,  and  furnished  to  all  the 
schools :  — 

How   TO   KEEP   WELL   AND    PREVENT    CONSUMPTION. 

Air. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  necessary  to  good  health. 

Cold  or  damp  fresh  air  does  no  harm  if  the  skin  is  kept  warm. 

Night  air  is  as  good  as  day  air. 

Breathe  only  through  your  nose. 

Avoid  hot,  crowded,  dusty,  dark  or  damp  rooms. 

Breathe  deeply  and  throw  back  the  shoulders  frequently. 

Food, 

Live  on  plain  food,  and  eat  regularly. 

Eat  slowly,  chew  thoroughly,  and  avoid  fried  food. 

Drink  water  freely  (not  iced). 

Have  your  own  cup  if  drinking  fountains  are  not  provided  at  school. 

Exercise  and  Rest. 

Regular  exercise  is  essential  to  good  health. 

Go  to  bed  early,  and  sleep  with  the  windows  open. 

Never  sleep  in  a  damp  bed. 

Clothing. 
Wear  only  loose  clothes. 

Wear  no  more  clothing  than  you  need  for  warmth. 
Never  sit  with  wet  feet  or  in  damp  clothing. 

Cleanliness. 

Consumption  and  other  diseases  are  spread  by  careless  spitting. 

Spittle  on  the  floors  of  rooms,  halls,  stores  and  cars  will  certainly  be 
breathed  in  the  form  of  dust. 

Keep  clean.    Wipe  and  dry  the  body  quickly  every  day. 

Keep  your  finger  nails  clean,  and  wash  your  hands  and  face  before 
you  eat. 

Clean  your  teeth  after  each  meal  and  before  going  to  bed. 

Never  hold  money,  pencils,  pins  or  other  things  in  your  mouth. 

Never  lick  your  fingers  while  turning  the  pages  of  a  book  or  count- 
ing  money. 

All  children  should  observe  the  preceding  rules,  both  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  others.    They  are  necessary  safeguards  against 
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other  dangerous  diseases  besides  consumption.     Nearly  all  children's 
diseases  are  infectious. 

The  foregoing  rules  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible, 

C.  J.  Baxter,  State  Superintendent. 
Trsxton.  N.  J. 

More  specific  than  these  are  the  rules  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf  of  Xew  York  City,  entitled  "  Simple  Rules  for  School 
Children  to  prevent  Tuberculosis," 

Do  not  spit  except  in  a  spittoon,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  handkerchief 
used  for  that  purpose  alone.  On  your  return  home  have  the  cloth 
burned  by  your  mother,  or  the  handkerchief  put  in  water  until  ready 
for  the  wash. 

Never  spit  on  a  slate,  floor,  playground  or  sidewalk. 

Do  not  put  your  fingers  into  your  mouth. 

Do  not  pick  your  nose  or  wipe  it  on  your  hand  or  sleeve. 

Do  not  wet  your  fingers  in  your  mouth  when  turning  the  leaves  of 
books. 

Do  not  put  pencils  in  your  mouth  or  wet  them  with  your  lips. 

Do  not  hold  money  in  your  mouth. 

Do  not  put  pins  in  your  mouth. 

Do  not  put  anything  in  your  mouth  except  food  and  drink. 

Do  not  swap  apple  cores,  candy,  chewing  gum,  half-eaten  food, 
whistles,  bean  blowers,  or  anything  that  is  put  in  the  mouth. 

Peel  or  wash  your  fruit  before  eating  it. 

Never  sneeze  or  cough  in  a  person's  face.  Turn  your  face  to  one 
side  or  hold  a  handkerchief  before  your  mouth. 

Keep  your  face,  hands  and  finger  nails  clean.  Wash  your  hands 
with  soap  and  water  before  each  meal. 

When  you  don't  feel  well,  have  cut  yourself,  or  have  been  hurt  by 
others,  do  not  be  afraid  to  report  to  the  teacher. 

Keep  yourself  just  as  clean  at  home  as  you  do  at  school. 

Clean  your  teeth  with  tooth-brush  and  water,  if  possible,  after  each 
meal;  but  at  least  on  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  on  going  to  bed 
at  night. 

Do  not  kiss  any  one  on  the  mouth  or  allow  anybody  to  do  so  to  you. 

Learn  to  love  fresh  air,  and  learn  to  breathe  deeply  and  do  it  often. 

OuT-DOOB  Class  in  Boston. 

The  following  account  of  an  effort  to  provide  healthful  con- 
ditions for  school  children  exhibiting  signs  of  incipient  tuber- 
culosis has  been  furnished  by  .Mr.  Walter  E.  Kruesi,  secretary 
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of  the  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuber- 
culosis :  — 

Ekamination  of  the  families  of  persons  applying  at  the  Tuberculosis 
Clinics  in  Boston  was  started  at  the  instance  of  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis  in  January,  1907. 
The  first  1,200  children  examined  revealed  100  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
mostly  incipient.  These  children  were  attending  the  regular  public 
schools.  As  the  incipient  cases  are  not  contagious,  they  were  not  a 
source  of  danger  to  their  schoolmates,  but  their  school  records  show 
that  they  were  too  unwell  to  absorb  the  education  which  was  provided. 
This,  therefore,  represented  a  waste  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 
Furthermore,  the  average  .school  ventilation  conditions  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  school  work  was  distinctly  detrimental  to  them.  There  was 
absolutely  no  institution  or  other  provision  for  such  children  in  this 
State.  Turning  to  find  out  what  others  were  doing,  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation studied  the  forest  schools  provided  for  this  class  of  cases  by 
many  of  the  German  cities  and  the  outdoor  schools  provided  in  England. 
In  these  schools  the  children  admitted  are  sent  every  day  to  the  open 
country  nearest  their  homes,  and  are  there  provided  with  proper  clothing 
and  school  benches  set  down  in  the  open.  During  storms  the  benches 
are  moved  under  a  canopy  roof.  There  is  no  further  shelter.  The 
children  are  properly  fed  during  the  day,  and  the  curriculum  is  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  therapeutic  exercises,  rest  periods  and 
otherwise,  as  indicated  by  scientific  study  of  the  needs  of  the  group. 
The  association's  secretary  proposed  last  winter  that  a  similar  school 
should  be  organized  in  Boston.  Finally  on  the  16th  of  July  it  was 
opened  as  a  day  sanatorium  and  school  of  outdoor  life  on  the  grounds 
of  the  proposed  Robert  Brigham  Hospital,  Parker  Hill,  Roxbury.  This 
situation  had  been  previously  used  to  good  effect  for  an  adult  day  san- 
atorium. A  simple  building  was  built,  containing  two  dressing  rooms 
and  lavatory  with  a  large  shower  bath  between,  an  open  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  platform  for  a  lai^  tent  to  be  used  for  a  shelter  in  storms 
and  as  a  dining  room.  Three  10  by  12  tents  were  provided  for  the 
cook,  handy  man  and  tools  and  supplies.  A  garden  3  by  7  feet  was 
laid  out  for  each  team  of  two  children.  There  were  also  three  central 
flower  gardens.  In  these  wei^  planted  seven  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
ten  varieties  of  flowers.  Small  plants  were  put  in  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  and  in  order  to  give  the  children  an  encouraging 
start. 

The  schedule  of  the  day  began  with  assembly  and  the  raising  of 
the  national  and  health  flags,  then  ablutions,  breakfast,  brushing  of 
teeth.  After  an  hour's  work  in  the  garden  and  an  hour's  class  in 
study  of  the  lessons  of  the  need  of  living  things  for  oxygen,  good 
food,  sunlight,  elbow  room,  etc.,  they  again  became  active  in  free 
play.    Washing  up  for  dinner  quieted  than,  and  after  again  brushing 
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the  teeth,  all  were  required  to  rest  or  sleep  for  an  hour.  The  after- 
noon routine  was  similar.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  all  of  the  chil- 
dren had  gained  in  weight,  had  made  marvelous  improvement  in  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  while  the  tuberculosis  of  8  had  been  definitely 
arrested.  Every  garden  had  succeeded  in  every  crop.  One  child's 
family  had  moved  out  of  the  worst  part  of  town  to  good  quarters, 
while  others  had  materially  improved  their  surroundings. 

Lest  the  great  gain  which  had  been  made  should  be  lost,  the  school 
board  was  requested  to  organize  a  special  class,  made  up  of  these 
children  and  others  admitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  discharged.  An 
especially  fitted  teacher  was  selected  for  the  work,  and  is  now  con- 
ducting it  in  the  unheated  tent.  To  provide  against  the  exposure, 
every  child  is  given  a  waterproof  canvas  bag  lined  with  blanket.  Each 
child  has  also  been  provided  with  an  especially  warm  overcoat  and 
other  necessary  clothing.  The  teacher  reports  that  the  children  are 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  keeping  up  with  the  work  which  they 
ought  to  do  were  they  in  the  regular  school.  The  city  of  Boston  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  provide  the  school  with  a  proper  building  for  shelter 
during  bad  weather,  and  in  order  that  the  efforts  already  so  well  begun 
may  be  placed  on  a  safe  basis  for  continued  development. 

Playgrounds. 

The  playground  movement  is  a  part  of  the  general  effort  to 
improve  the  conditions  for  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of 
children,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  most  popular  part. 

In  1908  the  Legislature  passed  the  following  act,  known  as 
chapter  513,  Acts  of  1908 :  — 

Aw  Act  to  provide  fob  public  playgrounds  in  certain  cities  and 

TOWNS. 

Seotiok  1.  Every  city  and  town  in  the  commonwealth  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  ten  thousand,  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall,  after  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten, 
provide  and  maintain  at  least  one  public  playground  conveniently  lo- 
cated and  of  suitable  size  and  equipment,  for  the  recreation  and  physical 
education  of  the  minors  of  such  city  or  town,  and  at  least  one  other 
playground  for  every  additional  twenty  thousand  of  its  population. 

Section  2.  Cities  and  towns  may  appoint,  and  determine  the  com- 
pensation of,  a  qualified  supervisor  of  each  playground,  who  shall  direct 
the  sports  and  exercises  thereon. 

Section  3.  In  cities  and  towns  where  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
not  already  satisfied,  land  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  may  be  taken,  and 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  such  land  may  be  raised  in  accordance 
with  sections  nineteen,  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  chapter  twenty-eight 
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of  the  Revised  Laws;  and  any  land  owned  by  the  city  or  town  may  be 
set  aside  by  vote  of  the  city  council,  or  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Seotion  4.  In  cities  and  towns  which  have  a  population  of  more 
than  ten  thousand,  and  which  have  not  already  satisfied  the  pi^ovisions 
of  this  act,  the  following  question  shall  be  placed  on  the  official  ballot 
at  the  next  city  or  town  election :  —  Shall  chapter  of  the 

acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  requiring  certain  cities  and 
towns  to  provide  public  playgrounds,  be  accepted  by  this  (city  or  town)  T 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  any  city  or  town  to  which 
it  applies  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  as 
aforesaid. 

Under  the  referendum  provisions  of  this  act  it  was  subjected 
to  popular  vote  at  the  December  elections  in  25  cities.  The 
vote  was  as  follows :  — 


Yes. 

No.     i 

1 

Ye«. 

No. 

Beverly, 

2,139 

703 

Melrose, 

1,386 

452 

Brockton, 

7.468 

1,046 

New  Bedford, 

7,107 

1,187 

Chicopee, 

1,445 

754 

Newbursrport, 

1,746 

770 

Everett, 

2,102 

248 

North  Adamn, 

1,217 

1.383 

Fall  River, 

10,940 

1,484 

Northampton, 

1,140 

1,236 

Fitchburg,   . 

3,539 

761 

Pittsfield,     . 

3,783 

727 

Gloucester, 

2,489 

920 

Quincy, 

3,002 

933 

Haverhill, 

4,825 

1,116 

Salem, 

5,129 

606 

Holyoke, 

5,047 

787 

Springfield. 

10,342 

1,006 

Lawrence, 

7,533 

1.406 

Taunton, 

4,181 

910 

Lowell, 

10,283 

2,424 

Wobum, 

1,994 

437 

Lynn, 

11,122 

1,083 

Worcester,  . 

13,626 

4.557 

Marlborough, 

2.064 

463 

These  figures  are  mainly  from  newspapers,  and  subject  to 
slight  errors. 

The  acceptance  of  this  act  is  only  the  beginning.  There 
will  be  needed  a  campaign  of  education  to  secure  under  the 
law  a  sufficient  number  of  grounds  suitably  located,  adequately 
equipped  and  properly  supervised. 

The  supervision  should  be  by  the  school  authorities  or  some 
other  non-political  organization. 
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School  Instbuction  in  Hygiene. 

While  the  public  under  the  medical  inspection  law  is  doing 
so  much  for  the  schools,  the  question  is  a  reasonable  one,  "  What 
are  the  schools  doing  in  return  ? "  It  were  foolish  to  go  on 
year  after  year  hunting  for  troubles  and  always  finding  them, 
spending  public  and  private  money  in  curing  defects,  without 
undertaking  to  go  deeper  and  strike  at  the  roots. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  disabled  children,  and  to  the  eradication  of  many  if 
not  of  most  of  the  diseases  and  defects. 

The  physical  defects  and  disabilities  from  which  the  children 
are  suffering  are  in  the  main  due  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health.    Parental  neglect  is  not  wilful. 

The  relation  to  health  of  personal  cleanliness  and  household 
sanitation,  of  food  and  air  and  light  and  sleep,  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood. 

Public  education  can  have  no  worthier  end  than  to  promote 
public  health.  To  do  this  effectively,  the  much-neglected  and 
much-abused  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  will  have  to  be 
given  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  all  schools. 
Even  the  three  "  R's  "  are  not  more  essential. 

To  the  prejudice  created  by  the  unwise  efforts  to  confine  all 
the  school  instruction  in  physiology  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  is  due  much  of  the  neglect.  There  is  needed  everywhere 
an  increased  amount  of  time  for  the  study,  more  sympathetic 
and  judicious  instruction,  and  a  more  studied  effort  to  bring 
the  schools  and  the  parents  into  co-operation  for  the  forming 
of  better  habits  by  the  children,  and  for  more  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  homes.  Such  study  and  such  effort  will  make  the  tem- 
perance instruction  not  less  but  more  effective. 

Business  Courses  in  High  Schools. 

The  so-called  commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools  have 
been  established  mainly  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  a 
report  on  high  schools  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  one 
of  its  agents  in  1885,  the  statement  was  made :  "  Twelve  schools 
have  provided  what  are  called  business  courses  covering  but 
two  years."    Of  these  courses  the  agent  said :  — 
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This  short  coarse  meets  with  little  favor  from  pupils  or  teachers. 
I  have  found  but  one  teacher  who  shows  any  decided  interest  in  it. 
Fewer  students  choose  it,  and  these,  I  have  been  told,  are  usually  of 
the  weaker  sort.  So  far  as  the  true  end  of  high  school  instruction  is 
concerned,  I  consider  the  course  almost  valueless. 

Since  this  report  was  written  business  courses  have  increased 
greatly  in  number,  and  they  have  been  strengthened  in  the 
length  of  time  given  to  them,  the  severity  of  the  requirements, 
the  quality  of  the  instruction,  the  appreciation  and  interest  of 
the  principal,  and,  in  consequence,  the  character  of  the  students 
pursuing  them. 

In  his  report  on  high  schools,  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
the  sixty-ninth  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  J.  W. 
MacDonald,  agent,  gave  statistics  showing  the  number  of  schools 
in  which  commercial  branches  were  studied  and  the  time  given 
to  each.  He  also  discussed  the  relative  value  of  these  studies  for 
the  purposes  of  education. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  business  course  in  a  public 
high  school,  which  is  avowedly  a  vocational  course  established 
to  increase  the  wage-earning  power  of  the  students,  can  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  and  whether  in  doing  so  any  interests  of  stu- 
dents must  be  sacrificed,  I  submitted  to  the  principals  of  several 
high  schools  a  few  questions,  to  which  they  have  kindly  replied 
at  considerable  length.  The  facts  contained  in  their  letters  not 
only  furnish  interesting  testimony  regarding  the  particular  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  but  they  also  throw  a  strong  light  upon 
the  more  general  problem  of  vocational  training  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  questions  submitted  were  as  follows :  — 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  commercial  course  in  your  school  has 
accomplished  the  ends  sought  in  its  establishment,  namely,  to  increase 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  young  persons  who  have  pursued  it? 

2.  By  taking  it  have  they  sacrificed  cultural  training  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  net  result  loss  in  education  rather  than  gainf 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  as  many  specific  illustrations  of  the  influence 
and  value  of  the  course  as  you  may  be  inclined  to  furnish. 

The  following  are  the  replies  received :  — 
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Lowell  High  School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  —  In  answer  to  your  letter  asking  certain  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  results  in  our  commercial  department,  I  beg  leave  to 
reply  as  follows:  — 

As  to  practical  efficiency,  our  commercial  department  has  been  far 
more  successful  in  training  our  pupils  for  immediate  employment 
than  I  anticipated  or  prophesied  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  Our 
boys  get  work  at  once.  We  cannot  furnish  boys  with  our  complete 
commercial  training  {i.e.,  those  who  have  taken  the  four  years'  course) 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  demands  from  Lowell  business  men. 
There  is  not  so  much  demand  for  our  girls,  but  they  all  get  remunera- 
tive employment  sooner  or  later. 

The  manager  of  a  very  large  fire  insurance  office,  who  has  employed 
high  school  graduates  exclusively  for  many  years,  reports  that  since 
the  introduction  of  our  commercial  instruction  a  great  improvement 
in  adaptability,  efficiency  and  value  to  his  office  has  been  noticed.  I 
have  received  similar  reports  from  many  business  men. 

A  recent  investigation  shows  wages  to  be  from  $5  to  $8  a  week 
at  the  start,  with  many  getting  $12  to  $14  a  week  after  one  or  two 
years'  experience,  while  some  of  our  earlier  graduates  are  now  earning 
much  more.  One  of  these  graduates  is  now  getting  $1,400  a  year  as 
a  stenographer.  This  is,  I  think,  the  highest  salary  received  by  any 
of  our  graduates. 

The  introduction  of  the  commercial  course  has  increased  our  at- 
tendance. The  entering  class  in  this  department  numbers  about  150 
this  year.  An  investigation  elicits  the  fact  that  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  these  pupils  would  not  have  attended  the  high  school  but  for 
the  commercial  course. 

Has  cultural  effect  been  sacrificed?  I  do  not  believe  the  cultural 
effect  or  the  mental  training  in  this  course  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
college  preparatory  course.  The  training  does,  I  think,  compare  fa- 
vorably with  that  in  the  general  course.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  these  150  students,  who  have  no  chance  of  going  to  college,  cannot 
be  forced  into  the  college  preparatory  course. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  studies  in  the  commercial  coui'se  as  arranged 
are  the  ordinary  conservative  studies  of  the  general  high  school  course, 
such  as  English,  history,  modem  languages,  mathematics  and  science. 
I  believe  that  all  these  pupils  who  stay  with  us  four  years  have  been 
given  a  good  stiff  high  school  training. 

The  addition  of  the  commercial  department  to  our  high  school  has 
accomplished  a  distinct  educational  gain  for  the  youth  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cyrus  W.  Irish,  Principal. 
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English  High  School,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1908. 

Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Replying  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  success  of 
commercial  courses  in  high  schools,  I  would  say  that  I  know  the  com- 
mercial course  in  this  school  has  greatly  increased  the  practical  effi- 
ciency of  the  young  people  who  have  pursued  it.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  other  schools  Jolug  as  good  and  no  douht  better  work  than 
we  are.  During  the  past  five  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply 
the  demand  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  business  and  professional 
men  of  our  own  and  neighboring  cities  "for  clerical  assistants  in  various 
lines.  In  fact,  during  this  time  every  graduate  of  the  school  who  was 
willing  to  accept  a  position  has  been  happily  placed  before  the  No- 
vember following  his  graduation,  and  every  year  we  could  have  placed 
a  scoie  more  if  we  had  had  them. 

Yuu  asked  for  specific  instances,  and  among  them  I  might  mention 
that  the  present  stenographer  to  the  mayor  is  one  of  our  graduates, 
as  also  the  recently  selected  stenographer  for  the  office  of  the  school 
department.  A  boy  was  allowed  to  leave  school  the  week  before  gradu- 
ation to  become  stenographer  for  the  second  vice-president  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  A  boy  in  the  class  of  1907  went  immediately 
into  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  accounts  in  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
as  stenographer.  Several  others  have  recently  been  placed  in  similar 
positions  in  various  offices  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  A  young 
lady  went  immediately  from  graduation  into  the  office  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Nautical  Training  School  Commission,  and  was  later  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commission  at  the  State  House, 
until  we  took  her  into  our  own  office  as  clerk  and  stenographer.  An- 
other graduate  is  teacher  of  typewriting  in  this  school.  A  young 
man  immediately  after  graduation  became  head  bookkeeper  for  the 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Company.  A  young  lady  became  book- 
keeper and  stenographer  at  once  after  graduation  for  the  Dry 

Goods  Company.  Two  went  immediately  from  last  year's  class  to 
positions  as  stenographers  in  the  General  Electric  Company.  .  .  .  The 
most  capable  girl  in  charge  of  their  office  that  the  Shoe  Com- 
pany ever  had,  according  to  their  statement,  was  one  of  our  graduates. 

The  bookkeepers  of  the Bank  and  the Bank  who  went  into 

these  institutions  as  assistants  are  also  graduates  of  our  school.     A 

young:  lady  became  bookkeeper  for  &  Co.,  plumbers,  immediately 

after  graduation.  Another  young  man  is  now  court  stenographer  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I  might  continue  this  list  to  fill  many  volimies,  as  our  graduating 
class  each  vear  numbers  from  90  to  125,  and  a  little  more  than  half  of 
these  are  graduates  of  the  commercial  course. 
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In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  commercial  course  on  the  general  edu- 
cation of  those  who  elect  that  course,  I  would  say  that  the  course 
covers  four  years,  and  these  pupils  take,  in  common  with  all  pupils 
of  the  school  and  in  the  same  classes,  the  studies  that  usually  constitute 
the  foundation  of  a  high  school  course,  such  as  English  language  and 
literature,  French,  Spanish,  German,  science,  history,  algebra  and  civics, 
and  in  all  of  these  subjects  they  maintain  a'  thoroughly  satisfactory 
standing,  as  compared  with  other  pupils.  For  the  past  five  years  the 
commercial  pupils  have  constituted  51  per  cent,  of  our  enrollment. 
Pupils  averaging  above  85  per  cent,  in  scholarship  for  the  entire  course 
are  classed  by  us  as  ''honor  graduates." 

During  these  five  years  of  which  I  have  been  making  a  special  study, 
58  per  cent,  of  the  honor  graduates  have  been  in  the  commercial  course, 
which  seems  to  me  to  answer  your  second  question  as  far  as  this 
school  is  concerned,  especially  as  during  these  years  we  have  sent 
from  10  to  20  pupils  to  college  every  year.  Two  of  our  commercial 
graduates  are  now  in  Dartmouth,  assisting  themselves  financially  by 
use  of  their  stenography.  Another  graduate  of  the  course  has  just 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  with  a 
notably  high  standing.  The  school  is  on  the  College  Entrance  Certifi- 
cate Board's  list  of  approved  high  schools,  and  in  our  second  term 
of  approval.  .  .  . 

This  reply  is  somewhat  rambling,  I  am  aware,  because  I  am  not 
wholly  sure  in  what  way  I  can  best  answer  your  question  for  the  use 
you  have  in  mind ;  but  if  there  is  anything  more  definite  that  you  wish 
to  know,  I  wUl  gladly  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  S.  Jackson,  Principal 

English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1908. 

Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 

Mass, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Martin  :  —  In  answer  to  your  note  of  September  22, 
in  regard  to  commercial  departments  in  high  schools,  I  would  say :  — 

I  do  think  that  the  commercial  course  in  this  school  has  accomplished 
the  ends  sought  in  its  establishment,  namely,  to  increase  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  young  persons  who  have  pursued  it;  and  by  taking  it 
they  have  not  sacrificed  cultural  training  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  net  result  loss  in  education  rather  than  gain. 

A  pupil  who  does  the  work  of  the  commercial  department  in  this 
school  well  is  fitted  to  go  to  work  along  the  lines  implied  in  the  name, 
i.e.,  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography  and  typewriting.  We  have  more 
calls  for  pupils  to  fill  places  than  we  can  supply,  especially  in  the 
case  of  boys.    This  last  year  is  an  exception,  for  good  reasons. 

Here  are  a  few  specific  instances.     A  girl  in  the  cla.ss  of  1907 
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started  at  once  in  an  office  as  stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  salary 
a  week,  in  three  months  raised  to  $10.     Three  sisters  graduating  in 

different  years  went  into  the  office  of  the  Store  in  this  city,  at 

salaries  of  $8  to  $10  per  week,  soon  increased  to  $12.  One  of  them 
is  now  getting  $15  per  week  in  another  office.  A  boy  who  graduated 
last  June  got  a  job  as  shipping-clerk  at  once,  at  $10  per  week.  A  boy 
who  graduated  about  ten  years  ago  was  soon  receiving  $3,000  a  year  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  company,  —  a  place  he  at- 
tained by  merit  only.    A  girl  who  graduated  here  about  five  years  ago 

was  private  secretary  for  President  of  University.     Her 

physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  work  of  that  position.     She 

is  now  private  secretary  of  President of  the Institute.    She 

took  the  civil  service  examination  at  the  State  House  last  spring,  I 
am  told,  and  passed  with  an  average  of  95  per  cent,  in  the  most  rapid 
tests.  One  of  the  local  printing  offices  has  two  of  our  girls  in  its 
business  office,  and  another  has  three;  one  of  the  insurance  offices, 
three,  the  office  of  the  insane  asylum,  three  or  four.  Some  of  our 
graduates  in  the  commercial  department  are  teaching  the  same  sub- 
jects here  or  elsewhere. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  the  teachers  in  this  department;  I  could  give  you  many  more.  A 
good  many  business  men  in  this  city  want  high  school  girls  in  preference 
to  any  other. 

As  you  will  see  by  a  copy  of  our  course  of  study,  which  I  enclose, 
cultural  studies  are  not  neglected.  Every  pupil  who  graduates  from 
this  school  must  have  taken  English,  four  years,  five  recitations  i^er 
week;  algebra,  one  year,  five  recitations  per  week;  plane  geometry,  one 
year,  five  recitations  per  week;  physics,  one  year,  five  recitations  per 
week,  except  in  the  art  course,  where  botany  or  zoology  may  be  sub- 
stituted; and  history,  ancient,  medieval,  English,  or  United  States,  one 
year,  as  above.  So  you  will  see  that  half  of  the  subjects  required  for 
graduation  (sixteen  points  in  all)  are  required.  Of  the  other  eight 
points,  one  is  commercial  arithmetic  (three  recitations  per  week)  and 
commercial  geography  (two  recitations  per  week),  not  begun  until  the 
second  year,  and  two  each  in  stenogi*aphy  and  in  bookkeeping  during 
the  third  and  fourth  years.  A  pupil  is  not  required  to  take  both  sten- 
ography and  bookkeeping,  but  may  take  either  or  both,  as  he  chooses. 
The  remaining  points  are  selected  from  other  subjects  in  the  course. 
The  teachers  of  physics  in  the  third  year  find  that  pupils  who  have 
had  commercial  arithmetic  in  the  second  year  can  generally  do  the 
arithmetical  part  of  physics  —  the  problems  —  more  easily  and  cor- 
rectly. 

I  think  it  may  be  true  that  in  schools  where  pupils  are  allowed  to 
begin  stenography  and  bookkeeping  in  the  first  year  of  a  three  years' 
course,  and  can  graduate  without  having  had  any  algebra  or  geometiy 
and  little  English,  —  and  there  are  schools  of  that  sort  even  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  I  believe^  —  the  complaint  of  inefficiency  to  which  you 
refer  is  well  grounded.  One  of  my  teachers  says:  ''A  commercial 
course  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  realize  both  the  utilitarian 
and  the  cultural  value  of  education." 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  for  any  further  information  along 
this  line  or  any  other.    I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  any  help  to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Jackson,  Principal. 

Beverly  High  School,  Beverly,  Masb.,  Sept.  25,  1908. 

Mr.  George  H.  Mabtin,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Editcation,  Boston, 

Mass. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Martin:  —  I  have  yours  of  September  22.  .  .  .  The 
commercial  course  in  our  school  has  not  only  accomplished  the  ends 
sought  in  its  establishment,  but  has  proved  even  more  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful than  we  could  have  hoped.  Our  commercial  course  has  been 
so  arranged  and  planned  that  students  taking  this  course  are  required  to 
do  just  as  much  and  even  in  some  cases  more  work  than  is  required 
in  other  courses.  There  certainly  has  been  no  loss  in  educational 
training. 

I  enclose  a  report  from  Mr.  Gaylord,  head  of  our  commercial  de- 
partment, on  specific  illustrations  of  the  influence  and  value  of  our 
commercial  training  in  the  high  school. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  S.  HuRD,  Principal. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  24,  1908. 
Mr.  B.  S.  HuRD,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Hurd:  —  In  answer  to  your  request  that  I  suggest  some 
specific  illustrations  of  the  influence  and  value  of  the  commercial  course 
in  the  Beverly  high  school,  as,  in  turn,  requested  by  Mr.  G^rge  H. 
Martin  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Miss ,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1902,  took  most  of  our 

commercial  course,  and  began  work  with  ,  at  $6  per  week.     She 

was  promoted  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1904  went  to  the Com- 
pany, at  $10  per  week.  Her  last  report  to  me,  about  one  year  ago, 
said  that  she  was  then  receiving  $14  per  week. 

Miss ,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1902,  soon  after  graduat- 
ing went  to  the Life  Insurance  Company,  where,  when  she  last 

reported  to  me,  she  was  receiving  $15  per  week.    Her  sister.  Miss 

,  was  placed  during  the  summer  following  her  graduation  with 

the  Messenger  Company,  and  when  I  heard  from  her  last  she 

was  receiving  $12  per  week. 

Mr. ,  a  member  of  the  same  class,  went  to  the Com- 
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pany  about  the  middle  of  his  last  year  in  our  course  (owing  to  his 
very  rapid  progress),  at  $10  per  week.    From  there  he  was  taken  by 

the ,  at  $12  per  week,  and  then  went  as  private  secretary  to  the 

president  of  the  Electric  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company  at ,  at 

$15  per  week.  From  this  position  he  went  to  another  with  an  elec- 
trical supply  house,  at  the  same  salary,  in  order  to  get  a  variety  of 
experience  and  an  opportunity  for  promotion.  After  reaching  the  limit 
of  salary  here,  he  accepted  his  present  position  as  office  man  and 

travelling  salesman  for  the Company.    When  he  last  reported  to 

me,  about  one  year  ago,  he  was  receiving  $1,000  per  year  and  travelling 
expenses.     He  has  also  been  in  charge  of  the  typewriting  instruction 

in  the  evening  sessions  of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  ,  for  two  or 

three  years,  and  beginning  next  month  he  wiU  be  in  charge  of  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  that  institution. 

Mr. f  a  short  time  before  commencement,  in  1904,  went  to 

the Company,  with  which  company  he  has  since  been  employed, 

first  as  bill  clerk  and  assistant  cashier  in  the  Boston  office,  then  as 
auditor  in  the  Philadelphia  office  for  one  winter,  and  subsequently, 
Tutil  very  recently,  as  auditor  in  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  office.  He  is 
now  in  the  treasurer's  office  in  Boston.  The  last  time  he  reported  to 
me  he  was  receiving  $20  per  week. 

Migg began  work  with  ,  manufacturers,  in  ,  at 

$8  per  week,  but  in  about  one  year  after  leaving  school  she  engaged 
with  the Mills,  at  $15  per  week.    She  is  still  there. 

Mr. was  employed  in  for  one  year  following  his 

graduation,  as  stenographer  for  a  large  shoe  manufacturing  concern, 
at  $8  per  week.  At  the  end  of  the  year  his  salary  was  increased  to 
$10,  but  I  was  able  to  bring  to  his  attention,  at  the  same  salary,  a 
position  with  the Machinery  Company  of .  He  took  the  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  promoted  since,  until  he  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
stenographic  force;  and  when  he  reported  to  me  about  a  year  ago  he 
was  receiving  $16  per  week. 

Mr. ,  soon  after  graduation,  engaged  with  the Com- 
pany of as  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  at  $8  per  week,  employing  his 

evenings  in  writing  advertising,  the  outgrowth  of  some  special  work  in 
the  commercial  English  class,  thus  increasing  his  income.  He  is  now 
assistant  cashier  in  the  office  in  which  he  has  been  working,  and  re- 
ceives $18  per  week. 

Of  the  class  of  1905,  Miss ,  after  working  with  various  firms 

for  about  a  year,  took  her  present  position  in  the building,  at  a 

salary  approximating  $12  per  week.  She  has  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion, and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  allowed  to  sell  material  for 
her  employers  in  carload  lots  during  their  absence,  using  her  judgment 
as  a  business  man  would  do  in  handling  the  business  that  comes  up. 

Mr. began  with  the Company  of ,  and  then  went 

to  the  office  of  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Bos- 
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ton  &  Maine,  at  ,  at  $10  per  week,  being  promoted  from  that 

position  to  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  the  North  Station.  He  has  recently  resigned 
his  position  there,  where  he  was  receiving  $50  per  month,  to  become 
private  secretary  to  . 

I  may  also  mention  Miss ,  who  went  first  to  the  State  Insti- 
tution for f  and  after  a  year  or  so  was  engaged  by  the Life 

Insurance  Company  as  a  stenographer,  being  promoted  from  time  to 
time,  until  for  nearly  two  years  she  has  given  up  stenography  and  is 
devoting  her  whole  time  to  examining  mortgages  offered  as  security 
for  loans,  in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  form  of  these 
securities.  She  told  me  some  time  ago  that  she  was  receiving  $18  per 
week,  with  a  prospect  of  her  being  paid  at  least  $25  per  week  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

I  call  your  attention,  also,  to  the  fact  that  practically  every  one  of 
these  young  people  is  a  child  of  a  poor  family,  —  that  is,  of  a  family 
that  needed  the  help  which  the  income  from  these  positions  provides. 
In  one  instance  in  particular  it  has  developed  recently  that  the  income 
thus  produced  was  practically  the  sole  source  of  support  for  a  family 
for  two  or  three  years,  while  the  younger  members  of  the  family  were 
being  put  through  our  schools. 

E.   E.  Gaylord. 

The  Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1908. 

Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 

Mass, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Martin  :  —  I  have  already  replied  briefly  to  your  letter 
of  September  22,  referring  to  the  statement  that  the  work  of  commer- 
cial departments  in  high  schools  has  been  unsatisfactory  both  in  tech- 
nical efficiency  and  in  general  educational  results;  but  I  am  now  ready 
to  reply  to  your  inquiries  more  specifically. 

Some  justification  for  the  criticism  can  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the 
very  large  number  of  schools  in  which  commercial  work  has  been  done 
on  the  department  plan;  but  I  believe  this  criticism  should  be  qualified 
by  an  examination  into  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  conditions  under 
which  commercial  work  is  done.  Almost  invariably  it  will  be  found 
that  the  unsatisfactory  work  has  been  done  under  unfair  conditions. 
When  added  to  the  already  crowded  classes  of  a  high  school  in  which 
provision  cannot  easily  be  made  for  suitable  rooms  and  appliances,  it 
is  most  natural  that  commercial  work  should  be  side-tracked.  It  is 
often  consigned  to  the  attic  or  the  basement  or  to  some  comer  in  the 
corridor,  since  every  other  available  space  is  needed  for  the  older 
courses  in  the  school.  Even  when  it  is  not  seemingly  necessary  to  im- 
pose upon  commercial  work  mechanical  conditions  which  are  mani- 
festly inferior  to  those  under  which  the  long-established  courses  are 
carried  on,  the  work  may  suffer  from  a  wrong  attitude  toward  it  on 
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the  part  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  teachers  of  traditional 
subjects.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  principals  and  teachers  of  the  old- 
school  type  should  look  upon  this  work  as  being  less  cultural,  and,  from 
their  point  of  view,  therefore  less  educational,  and  so  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  old-line  studies.  The  unsatisfactory  results  are  due  not 
so  much  to  the  faulty  equipment  in  rooms  and  appliances  which  com- 
mercial departments  have  to  put  up  with,  sometimes  necessarily,  as  to 
lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  school  management. 
If  this  work  is  an  unwelcome  addition  to  the  school  program,  or  if 
it  is  taken  in  gladly  enough,  but  with  the  idea  that  it  is  designed  only 
for  an  inferior  order  of  pupils,  the  work  is  naturally  placed  at  the 
outset  upon  a  low  plane.  Such  a  policy  results  in  an  inferior  teachings 
force,  and  in  establishing  a  drift  towards  this  work  of  pupils  of  in- 
ferior ability.  I  have  known  instances  where  this  spirit  has  prevailed 
in  large  schools,  with  the  result  that  a  better  class  of  pupils  really 
desiring  commercial  work  were  allowed  to  maintain  their  enrollment 
in  other  courses  in  the  school,  electing  only  a  few  distiactive  branches 
from  the  commercial  course,  which  were  only  given  in  that  course* 
These  pupils,  though  desiring  commercial  training,  were  encouraged  to 
plan  to  graduate  from  courses  in  the  school  presumed  to  be  of  higher 
standing.  Such  a  school  should  be  criticized  for  not  giving  its  com- 
mercial course  a  fair  chance,  and  it  should  not  be  taken  as  justifying 
a  criticism  against  commercial  work  in  high  schools  as  such. 

Commercial  high  school  departments  are  successful  when  and  only 
when  the  policy  under  which  this  work  is  done  is  as  sound  as  that 
which  underlies  the  work  of  the  older  successful  school  departments, 
and  is  administered  with  wisdom  and  zeal.  It  cannot  be  made  suc- 
cessful by  teachers  whose  general  training  and  culture  could  not  classify 
them  as  high  school  teachers,  whose  special  commercial  training  is  de- 
fective, and  who  have  little  appreciation  of  the  value  of  culture,  special 
training  and  general  fitness  for  teaching.  If  there  be  added  to  this  not 
unusual  equipment  of  a  commercial  department  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  dump  into  such  a  department  as  much  of  the 
poor-student  material  of  the  school  as  possible,  the  conditions  for  un- 
satisfactory commercial  work  are  quite  perfect.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  business  men  find  fault  with  the  product  of  commercial  work 
carried  on  in  an  unbusinesslike  way.  If  such  a  policy  were  followed 
in  college  preparatory  departments,  we  should  very  quickly  hear  from 
the  colleges.  College  admission  examinations  may  furnish  a  compara- 
tively prompt  test  of  the  efficiency  of  high  school  preparation;  but 
the  trial  of  graduates  from  the  commercial  departments  in  actual 
business  is  a  no  less  sure  test.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  say  that  business 
men  who  have  taken  the  graduates  from  our  commercial  department 
have  in  many  instances  come  to  us  repeatedly  for  other  graduates  to 
go  into  their  service. 

The  head  of  our  commercial  department,  Mr.  Carlos  B.  Ellis,  has 
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prepared  a  detailed  statement  which  I  think  justifies  our  daim  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Technical  High  School.  I  am 
very  glad  to  make  this  statement  a  part  of  my  report  by  simply  for- 
warding it  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  comes  tp  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  F.  Wasneb,  Principal 

The  question,  "  Have  the  results  justified  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
mercial course  in  Springfield t"  may  be  answered  in  three  ways:  — 

First.  —  Do  the  graduates  find  employment  readily  f  During  the 
fall  of  1907  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  graduate  of  the  commer- 
cial department,  in  order  to  obtain  exact  information  concerning  their 
employment  and  earnings.  The  two  following  tables  give  the  facts 
in  regard  to  employment:  — 

Young  Men  Qraduatsb. 
Number  graduated,  ..........       76 

Number  employed:  — 

In  business  for  self,    .......         4 

In  business  with  father,       ......         2 

Working  for  others,    .......       66 

—       62 
Number  in  college,    .........         1 

Number  sick,  ..........         1 

Number  out  of  work,  ........         2 

Number  who  did  not  reply,  .  .       10  * 

—       76 


Young  Women  Graduates. 
Number  graduated. 
Number  in  business  offices. 
Number  teaching,  . 
Numiber  in  school,  . 
Number  helpng  at  home, 
Number  ill. 
Number  unemployed. 
Number  married. 
Number  who  did  not  reply, 


151 


106 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
20 
9* 


—  151 


Second.  —  Do  the  earnings  of  these  graduates  indicate  that  their 
technical  training  has  any  special  value  t  At  about  the  same  time 
that  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  graduates  of  the  commercial 
department,  another  questionnaire  was  sent  to  representative  business 
houses  of  the  city,  including  mercantile  establishments,  manufacturing 
concerns,  publishing  houses,  banks  and  insurance  offices.    The  purpose 


^  Of  the  10  who  did  not  reply,  2  are  in  business  for  themselves  and  3  have  good  positions; 
the  whereabouts  of  the  other  5  are  not  known, 

*  Of  the  9  who  did  not  reply,  1  is  married  and  3  have  good  positions:  the  whereabouts 
of  the  other  6  are  not  known. 
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of  this  questionnaire  was  to  ascertain  the  average  salaries  paid  by 
employers  in  this  city  for  office  help  of  all  kinds  without  ezperienoe, 
and  the  average  salaries  paid  after  an  experience  of  at  least  three  or 
four  years.  The  different  kinds  of  employment  were  classified  as  fol- 
lows: bookkeepers^  stenographers,  office  clerks  and  salesmen. 

The  question  ib  not  whether  the  salaries  paid  to  graduates  of  the 
commercial  department  are  high  or  low  as  compared  with  other  cities, 
but  whether  these  salaries  are  high  or  low  as  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  salaries  in  the  city  of  Springfield.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  this  comparison :  — 


Salaries  of  People  without  Office  £bu>ERiENCB. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Average  salaries  of  graduates  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, without  experience. 

Average  salaries  paid  by  the  business  houses  of  Spring- 
field to  persons  ^  of  the  same  age,  without  experience. 

$386  00 
349  96 

$337  70 
314  60 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  school. 

$36  94 

$23  10 

Salaries  of  People  with  at  least  Three  Years'  Experience. 


Men. 

Womai. 

Salaries  of  the  classes  of  the  commercial  department  who 
have  been  out  of  school  at  least  three  years. 

Average  salaries  paid  by  the  business  houses  of  Spring- 
fiela  for  the  same  kinds  of  work  to  people  ^  who  have 
had  at  least  three  years'  experience. 

$953  71 
731  64 

$602  96 
534  56 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  school, .... 

$222  07 

$68  30 

1  Not  graduates. 


The  difference  is  not  so  marked  in  the  case  of  the  young  women  grad- 
uatesy  for  the  reason  that  the  positions  paying  the  highest  salaries  are 
not  open  to  them. 

The  following  tables  are  also  of  interest,  as  showing  the  earnings  of 
the  several  classes :  — 
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Young  Women  Graduates. 


Class. 

Yean  since 

First  salary 
(avcnces). 

Present  salary 
(averages). 

Yearly  Increase 
(averages). 

1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 

7i 
H 

S331  44 

351  73 
306  00 

352  83 
312  00 
363  62 
346  64 
337  34 

$766  38 
511   50 
637  00 
575  71 
523  71 
505  71 
428  46 
355  35 

$57  96 
24  58 
60  19 
49  52 
60  19 
56  83 
54  53 
36  00 

Averag 

es. 

4 

$337  70 

$537  98 

$50  02 

Young  Men  Graduates. 

Class. 

Years  since 
graduation. 

First  salary 
(averafss). 

Present  salary 
(averages). 

Yearly  increase 
(averages). 

1900, 

7i 

$308  50 

$1,100  00 

$105  53 

1901, 

6i 

426  40 

994  40 

87  3flr 

1902, 

5* 

321  20 

969  80 

« 

117  93 

1903, 

4* 

368  67 

891  33 

116  15 

1904, 

H 

379  14 

813  00 

123  91 

1905, 

2* 

517  33 

735  33 

87  20 

1906, 

1* 

381  33 

617  33 

167  33 

1907, 

i 

392  64 

461  00 

136  72 

Averages, 

4 

$386  90 

$822  77 

$116  52 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  the  young  women  have 
received  an  average  annual  increase  in  salary  of  $50.02,  and  the  young 
men  an  annual  increase  of  $116.52;  also,  that  these  increases  were 
continued  up  to  the  date  of  the  investigation,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  classes  have  reached  their  maximum  earning 
capaeity.  The  tables  certainly  indicate  that  these  graduates  have  made 
good. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  in  regard 
to  salaries^  which  was  sent  to  business  men  in  Springfield:  — 
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Salaries  of  People  wtTBotjr  Office  Experience. 


Boys. 

Qirls. 

Bookkeeping  department,            ..... 

$7  44 

$6  38 

Stenographers,           ....... 

7  60 

7  00 

General  office  work, 

5  48 

5  56 

Salesmen,          ........ 

6  50 

5  25 

Average  per  week,      ...... 

$6  73 

$6  05 

Average  per  year,        ...... 

349  96 

314  60 

Salaries  op  People  with  at  least  Three  Years'  Experience. 


Men. 

Women. 

Bookkeeping  department,            ..... 

Stenographers,           ....... 

General  office  work,            ...... 

Salesmen,          ........ 

$14  86 
16  00 
10  60 
14  83 

$11   00 

11  20 

9  43 

9  50 

Average  per  week,      ...... 

Average  per  year,                            .          .          .        ' . 

$14  07 
731  64 

$10  28 
534  56 

In  the  above  table  the  two  groups  of  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
are  the  only  groups  where  special  training  is  a  prerequisite,  as  it  is 
quite  possible  tot  young  people  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  general 
office  work  or  salesmen  without  any  special  training. 

If  the  figures  for  these  two  groups  are  compared,  the  following 
results  will  be  obtained :  — 


Average  Weekly  Beginning  Salaries. 

Boys. 

Girk. 

Bookkeepers  and  stenographers,           .... 
Clerks  and  salesmen,           ...... 

$7  47 
5  99 

$6  69 
5  40 

Difference  per  week,  ...... 

Difference  per  year,     ...... 

$1  48 
76  96 

$1  29 
67  08 
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Average  Weeklt  Salary  for  People  with  at  least  Three  Years*  Experience. 


Women* 


Bookkeepers  and  stenographers, 
Cleiks  and  salesmen, 

Difference  per  week,  . 

Difference  per  year,    . 


$15  43 
12  71 


$11  10 
9  46 


$2  72 
141  44 


$1  64 
85  28 


This  table  shows  that  on  an  average  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
r^^ve  better  pay,  both  at  the  start  and  after  they  have  acquired 
experience,  than  general  clerks  and  salesmen.  It  may  be  said  that 
one  can  learn  bookkeeping  in  an  office,  and  that  this  table  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  this  vocational  training  has  any  special  value, 
but  this  will  not  explain  the  initial  differences. 

No  one  will  claim  that  one  can  be  a  stenographer  without  special 
training,  and  from  the  table  on  the  preceding  page  it  will  be  seen 
that  stenographers  receive  better  salaries  than  those  in  any  other  group, 
both  at  the  beginning  and  after  they  have  acquired  experience;  and 
in  this  one  case  at  least  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  vocational 
training  has  prepared  them  for  these  better  salaries. 

Third,  —  What  do  business  men  say  of  the  graduates  of  the  com- 
mercial department?  The  following  quotations  are  extracts  from  let- 
ters from  representative  men  of  the  city :  — 

One  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  says :  ''  We  have  had  experience 
in  hiring  many  stenographers,  especially  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  whenever  we  are  not  obliged  to  fill  a  place  with  a  stenographer 
who  has  had  several  years'  actual  office  experience  we  always  try  to 
get  a  graduate  of  the  Springfield  high  school.'' 

One  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses,  which  has  employed  several 
graduates  of  the  commercial  department,  says :  **  Without  an  exception 
all  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Their  work  shows  thorough  training, 
not  only  in  the  capacity  of  stenographers,  but  in  the  little  details 
which  add  so  much  to  make  office  work  run  smoothly.  They  show 
thorough  training  not  only  in  their  desk  work,  but  also  give  evidence 
of  good  mental  training  outside  of  this." 

Summary.  —  Excluding  the  19  graduates  who  have  not  replied  to  the 
questionnaire,  we  have  shown  that  out  of  the  208  other  graduates  there 
were  only  11  who  were  out  of  emplojnnent  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  3  of  these  were  ill  and  unable  to  work. 

We  have  also  shown  that  the  initial  salaries  of  these  graduates  are 
greater  than  the  average  salaries  paid  to  people  of  the  same  age, 
without  experience,  in  the  city  of  Springfield;  and  also  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  these  graduates  after  they  have  acquired  at  .least  three  years' 
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experience  are  materially  greater  than  the  general  average  paid  to 
people  of  experience  in  this  city.  In  the  case  of  the  young  women, 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  school  is  $68.30,  or  12  per  cent.,  more 
than  the  average;  in  the  case  of  the  young  men,  the  difference  is  $222.07 
in  favor  of  the  school,  or  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  general  average. 

We  have  also  given  quotations  from  some  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Springfield,  showing  their  personal  appreciation  of  these 
graduates. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  who  still  believe  that  any  good  high  school 
course  would  give  all  necessary  training  for  most  business  positions,  or 
that  technical  training  should  be  given,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  part  of  a 
college  course.  In  answer  we  can  only  say  that  this  view  does  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  would  not  take  a  high 
school  training  if  these  vocational  subjects  were  not  offered. 

Cablos  B.  Ellis. 

Brockton  High  School,  Brockton,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1908. 

Mr.  George  H.  Mabtin,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 

Mass, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Martin  :  —  Your  letter  making  an  inquiry  regarding 
my  opinion  of  the  value  or  success  of  the  commercial  department  in 
the  high  school,  and  in  particular  of  the  one  in  my  own  school,  has 
been  received. 

In  my  opinion,  the  statement  to  which  you  refer,  that  such  instruction 
had  proved  a  failure,  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  am  very  sure  that  the  conunercial  course  in  the  English 
high  school  at  Somerville  and  the  course  here  in  Brockton  are  accom- 
plishing in  a  large  way  the  ends  sought  in  the  establishment  of  such 
courses.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  perfect  courses,  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  young  people  who  have 
taken  such  courses  has  been  decidedly  increased. 

In  the  schools  over  which  I  have  had  charge  the  pupils  have  not 
sacrificed  cultural  training  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  net  result  a 
loss  rather  than  a  gain  in  education,  for  a  four  years'  course  in  English 
and  history  and  a  two  years'  course  in  methematics  have  been  required 
of  all  such  pupils,  in  addition  to  commercial  work.  They  have  alsQ 
been  urged  to  take  courses  in  language,  science,  manual  training, 
mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  have 
taken  such  courses. 

I  can  conceive  of  courses  in  some  schools  which  have  been  blocked 
out  as  commercial  courses  for  the  purpose  merely  of  providing  studies 
such  as  one  might  obtain  in  some  commercial  colleges,  being  narrow, 
and  sacrificing  cultural  training.  We  have  always  distinctly  avoided 
that   line   of   commercial    preparation. 

I  could  furnish  many  special  illustrations  of  the  influence  and  value 
of  the  courses  which  have  been  provided  both  in  Somerville  and  Brock- 
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ton.    My  experience  of  eleven  years  in  Somerville,  particularly,  could 
furnish  many  of  these  illustrations. 

I  had  more  applications  from  the  city  of  Boston  for  pupils  trained 
in  the  Somerville  English  high  school  than  I  could  fill;  and  it  is  no- 
ticeable here  in  Brockton  that  the  applications  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  supply. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  T.  C.  Whitoomb,  Head  Master, 

The  High  School,  Retbrb,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1908. 

Mr.  George  H.  Mabtin,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Mabtii?  :  —  Several  weeks  ago  you  wrote  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  commercial  training  in  the  Revere  high  schooL 
On  receipt  of  your  inquiry  I  sent  out  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  a  number 
of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  here,  and  have  lately  received 
the  last  answer  to  my  questions. 

I  can  sum  up  the  testimony  of  our  graduates  and  my  own  observation 
by  saying  that  the  really  worthy  pupils  who  complete  our  commercial 
course  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  and  holding  good  positions. 
Those  from  whom  I  heard  are  now  receiving  from  $8  to  $12  per 
week  as  stenogn'aphers  and  bookkeepers.  None  of  them  have  been  at 
work  over  three  years.  I  believe  the  commercial  training  has  been  a 
decided  advantage  to  these  young  people.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
writes  to  me  as  follows:  "I  have  a  very  fine  position,  and  of  course 
owe  it  all  to  my  education  received  at  the  Revere  high  school,  and  I 
am  very  glad  I  took  up  the  commercial  course." 

I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  strongly  believe  in  the  commercial 
work  in  high  schools.  The  work  in  this  department  must,  I  think,  be 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  that  in  any  other  department,  if  it 
is  to  be  successful. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  P.  Morse,  Principal, 
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Teachees'  Institutes. 

The  statistics  of  the  regular  institutes  for  1908  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Whkbb  hbld. 

Dftte. 

Number     of 
towns  rep- 
reeented. 

Number     of 
members. 

Number     of 
exeroiaes. 

Ayer,* 

Nov.      6, 

10 

128 

10 

Charlemont, 

Jan.    21, 

5 

125 

4 

Chioopee,    . 

April  24, 

7 

127 

13 

Dighton, 

April  22, 

8 

85 

8 

Franklin  y 

April  27, 

11 

153 

13 

Great  Harrington 

* 

Feb.    10, 

3 

125 

4 

Greenfield,  . 

May    12, 

7 

165 

13 

Hud  son  y 

May      6, 

11 

197 

13 

Huntington, 

April  22, 

8 

65 

11 

Ipswich, 

April  29, 

10 

113 

13 

Lunenburg, 

Feb.    26, 

7 

161 

5 

Middleborough, 

May      1, 

14 

177 

13 

North  Andover, 

May      8, 

10 

181 

13 

Orange, 

April  30, 

11 

89 

13 

Pittsfield,    . 

April  21, 

30 

500 

11 

Scituate, 

April  24, 

10 

141 

13 

Sheffield,     . 

Feb.    10, 

4 

85 

4 

Shelbume  Falls,  . 

April  28, 

9 

62 

13 

Southwick, 

Feb.    12, 

4 

115 

6 

Stoughton, 

May      4, 

13 

241 

13 

•Ware, 

May      8, 

9 

187 

13 

Totals  (21),  . 

202 

3,222 

219 

»  United  witl 

1  the  ^ 

forthii 

rest  Mi 

ddleee 

X 

County  Tead 

lers'  Assoc 

iation  mee 

ting.    - 

Evening  Schools. 

For  details  of  evening  school  attendance,  number  of  teachers, 
expenditures,  etc.,  reference  should  be  made  to  page  xcvii  of  the 
abstract  of  the  school  returns. 
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The  following  table  shows  what  is  being  done  in  the  State  to 
furnish  instruction  beyond  the  elements  in  evening  schools :  — 


Cmm  AiTD  Tomift. 

i 

n 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

CrrXM  AMD  TOWVI. 

i 

• 

1 

• 

3 
1 

Ad&ms,  . 

— 

— 

— 

Medford, 

1 

1 

— 

Attleborough, 

— 

— 

— 

Bfllford,  . 

- 

— * 

- 

Beverly, 

2 

3 

2 

New  Bedford, 

— 

— 

2 

Boston,  . 

5 

6 

— 

Newburyport, 

— 

— 

Brockton, 

1 

2 

— 

Newton, 

- 

1 

~ 

Brookline, 

— 

1 

2 

North  Adamfl, 

- 

1 

— 

Gambridge, 

1 

2 

1 

Northampton, 

— 

— 

— 

Chelsea, 

— 

— 

— 

North  Attleborough, 

- 

- 

- 

Chicopee, 

— 

1 

— 

Northbridge, 

- 

— 

— 

Clinton,  . 

— 

1 

— 

Norwood, 

1 

- 

— 

Dudley,  . 

— 

— 

— 

Peabody, 

— 

— 

- 

Easthampton, 

— 

- 

— 

Pittsfield, 

2 

2 

— 

Everett, 

— 

1 

2 

Plymouth, 

- 

— 

- 

Fall  River, 

2 

2 

- 

Quincy,  . 

— 

1 

— 

Rt^hbuiig, 

— 

— 

— 

Rockland, 

— 

— 

— 

Framingham, 

- 

— 

— 

Salem, 

— 

1 

- 

Gardner, 

— 

— 

— 

Somerville, 

1 

— 

— 

Gloucester, 

- 

— 

— 

Southbridge,    . 

— 

— 

— 

Grafton, 

- 

— 

— 

Spencer, 

— 

— 

- 

Greenfield, 

— 

— 

— 

Springfield, 

1 

1 

1 

Hatfield, 

— 

— 

— 

Taunton, 

1 

3 

•^ 

Haverhill, 

1 

1 

2 

Wakefield, 

— 

— 

— 

Holyoke, 

1 

1 

Waltham, 

1 

1 

1 

Hyde  Park,      . 

- 

1 

— 

Warren, 

— 

— 

Lawrence, 

1 

1 

— 

Webster, 

— 

— 

— 

Leominster, 

— 

— 

— 

Westfield, 

— 

— 

— 

Lowell,   . 

•     1 

15 

— 

Wobum, 

— 

1 

2 

Lynn, 

— 

1 
1 

— 

Worcester, 

1 

3 

1 

Maiden,  . 

24 

55 

17 

Marlborough,  . 

— 

— 

— 
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E^INDEBGABTENS. 

Table  showing  the  number  and  location  of  public  kindergcartens  kept  during 
the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1907,  and  cost  of  their  maintenance. 


CiTiaa  AVD  Towns. 

Number  of 
public 

kinder^sr- 
tens. 

Number 

of 
teacbers. 

Number 

of 

different 

pupils. 

Minimum 

age  at  which 

pupils  are 

admitted. 

Coat. 

Yrs.      Mos. 

Andover, 

3 

3 

97 

4 

$2,081  40 

Attleborough, 

2 

3 

95 

4 

1,737  61 

Boston,     . 

108 

210 

7,170 

3         6 

158,574  67 

Braintree, 

4 

4 

145 

4 

1,740  00 

Bridgewater, 

1 

2 

41 

3         6 

1,500  00 

Brookline, 

11 

20 

473 

3         2 

16,226  37 

Cambridge, 

16 

31 

919 

3         6 

19,998  22 

Chelsea,    . 

2 

2 

104 

5 

1,270  00 

Chicopee, 

2 

2 

60 

3 

1,010  00 

Dedh&m, 

4 

7 

154 

4 

2,400  00 

Eaflton,^  . 

1 

2 

52 

3 

725  00 

Fall  River, 

3 

6 

172 

3 

3,405  29 

Falmouth, 

1 

1 

20 

4 

500  00 

Framingham, 

2 

3 

79 

3         6 

2,000  00 

Greenfield, 

2 

2 

45 

4 

650  00 

Haverhill, 

10 

9 

479 

3       10 

5,620  00 

Holyoke, 

8 

16 

502 

4         6 

7,951  92 

Hoped  ale. 

1 

1 

24 

4 

923  37 

Lee,* 

1 

2 

41 

3 

550  00 

Lowell, 

13 

25 

720 

3         6 

16,801  56 

Manchester, 

1 

2 

51 

3         6 

975  00 

Marblehead, 

2 

4 

104 

4 

1,258  57 

Medford,  . 

6 

5 

231 

4 

3,400  00 

Milton, 

4 

7 

148 

3         6 

4,800  00 

New  Bedford, 

4 

8 

235 

4 

4,482  64 

Newton,   . 

19 

30 

782 

4 

17,139  66 

North  Adams, 

6 

11 

278 

4 

4,000  00 

Northampton, 

6 

7 

178 

4 

4,098  14 

1  Supported  by  Oakea  Ames  fund. 


*  Partly  supported  by  private  individuals. 
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Number  and  location  of  public  kindergartens,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Cirm  AKD  Towvi. 

Number  of 
public 

kindei^r- 
teas. 

Number 

of 
teftchert. 

Number 

of 

different 

pupils. 

age  ftt  which 
pupils  are 
admitted. 

Cost. 

• 

Yrs.      Ifos. 

Oak  Bluffs, 

1 

1 

35 

5 

$442  00 

Pittsfield, 

3 

6 

160 

4 

2,825  00 

Salem, 

5 

10 

301 

4 

4,713  00 

Somerville, 

4 

8 

410 

4 

3,956  03 

Springfield, 

14 

30 

1,143 

4 

15,824  76 

Waltham, 

4 

7 

103 

4         6 

— 

Wellealey, 

1 

2 

24 

—         — 

589  16 

Westfield, 

4 

8 

130 

4         6 

2,000  00 

Went  Springfield, 

3 

2 

118 

4         6 

835  20 

Winchester, 

2 

4 

80 

4 

1,505  27 

Worcester, 

26 

37 

1,345 

4 

23,310  10 

Totals, 

309 

540 

17,257 

3  to  5  yre. 

$341,719  04 

Vacation  Schools,  1907. 


/•<  I'm  Myo     k.  iffix   >ii/\i_ 

mrvra 

— 

! 

Arerage 

schooling. 

Total  expendi- 
ture for  supp<»rt 
of  schools. 

CITlEo  AriD  Tijytao. 

Bohools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Athol,             .    «     . 

1 

5 

36 

1 

Moe.    Dcys. 
-       15 

$42  00 

Attlebo  rough. 

2 

4 

114 

1         8i 

244  51 

Boston, 

10 

148 

9,082 

1         — 

5,644  80 

Brookline, 

3 

12 

789 

1        10 

1,761  46 

Cambridge,  . 

5 

29 

1,298 

1         5 

1,913  39 

Haverhill,     . 

3 

30 

1,250 

1         5 

902  04 

Lawrence, 

5 

26 

979 

1         — 

727  93 

Manchester, 

2 

2 

34 

1       10 

130  00 

Medford, 

1 

5 

135 

• 

1         5 

150  00 

Mllford, 

1 

3 

128 

1        10 

138  00 

Newton, 

1 

14 

514 

1        10 

882  96 

Totals,  . 

34 

278 

14,359 

1         S\ 

$12,437  09 
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State  Aid  fob  High  Sohools. 

Towns  containing  500  families  are  required  to  maintain  high 
schools.  *  Other  towns  may  maintain  such  schools,  and  if 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  may  receive  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $500. 

The  following  44  towns,  having  complied  with  the  conditions, 
were  entitled  to  receive  the  $500  grant  in  1908.  Twenty-six 
towns  received  the  grant  in  1903,  34  in  1904,  36  in  1905,  37 
in  1906,  and  40  in  1907.  The  towns  added  to  the  list  this  year 
are  Charlemont,  Douglas,  New  Marlborough  and  Shirley. 


Ashby, 

Himtington, 

Sandwich, 

Ashfield, 

Littleton, 

Sharon, 

Ashland, 

Lunenburg, 

Sheffield, 

Avon, 

Medfield, 

Shelburue, 

Bernardston, 

Mendon, 

Shirley, 

Bolton, 

MUUs, 

Shrewsbury, 

Charlemont, 

New  Marlborough, 

Southborough, 

Charlton, 

New  Salem, 

Stow, 

Chester, 

Northborough, 

Sudbury, 

Conway, 

Northfield, 

Tisbury, 

Douglas, 

Norwell, 

West  Boylston, 

Edgartown, 

Orleans, 

West  Newbury, 

Essex, 

Petersham, 

Wilmington, 

Granby, 

Plainville, 

Wrentham.  —  44 

Hadley, 

Rutland, 

Heimbubsemekt  fob  High  School  Tuition. 

• 

Towns  having  less  than  500  families,  and  not  maintaining  a 
high  school,  must  make  provision  for  high  school  instruction  in 
other  towns.  They  may  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  one  half 
or  for  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  such  instruction.  The  high 
schools  to  which  children  are  sent  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  97  towns  sending  1,114 
pupils  were  reimbursed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State.  The 
number  of  towns  is  the  same  and  the  number  of  pupils  53  more 
than  last  year.  The  amount  distributed  by  the  State  for  their 
tuition  was  $38,808.43.  The  total  obligation  of  the  State  for 
high  school  aid  was  $60,808.43. 

Only  9  towns  have  no  children  in  high  schools.  The  average 
membership  of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  these  towns  is  464. 
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Table  sKowing  high  school  tuiiion  reimbyraements  under  section  S,  chapter 
4£,  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  chapter  4SS,  Acts  of  1902, 

[Note.  —  Towns  the  names  of  which  are  italicised  were  reimbuned  by  the  State  for 
half  tuition  ezpenditum  only.] 


TowHa. 

M  amber 
of 

pupils. 

High  echoolfl  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Aeuahnet, 

18 

Fairhaven, 

$75  00 

$1,260  00 

tt 

1 

New  Bedford, 

/82  50 
t75  00 

1      78  00 

Alford,     . 

7 

Great  Barrington  (Searles),  . 

54  00 

378  00 

Avbum,  . 

19 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

472  50 

it 

1 

Worcester  (aassical), 

60  00 

30  00 

Becket,    . 

12 

Chester,      ,          .          .         .. 

50  00 

495  00 

If 

2 

Westfield,  .... 

50  00 

70  00 

Bedford,  . 

43 

Concord,     .... 

48  00 

1,000  00 

BeUingfiam, 

0 

Milford,      .... 

38  00 

171  00 

II 

23 

Franklin,    .... 

30  00 

283  13 

Berkley,  . 

8 

Taunton,    .... 

50  00 

358  75 

« 

2 

Fall  River, 

60  00 

90  00 

Berlin,     . 

1 

Northborough,    . 

30  00 

30  00 

It 

8 

Hudson,     .... 

40  00 

261  00 

II 

17 

Clinton,      .... 

40  00 

656  00 

Blandford, 

1 

Springfield  (Central),  . 

75  00 

30  00 

« 

6 

Westfield,  .... 

50  00 

280  00 

« 

3 

Huntington, 

45  00 

63  26 

« 

1 

Chester,      .... 

50  00 

50  00 

Boxborough, 

5 

Concord,   .. 

48  00 

240  00 

« 

2 

Littleton,  .... 

30  00 

60  00 

Bo3'lston, 

3 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

180  00 

(( 

2 

Worcester  (Classical), 

60  00 

120  00 

It 

2 

Clinton,      .... 

40  00 

50  00 

II 

1 

Northborough,    . 

30  00 

30  00 

Buckland, 
Carlisle,   . 

51 

1 

Shelbume  Falls  (Arms  Acad- 
emy). 
Lowell,       .... 

36  00 
60  00 

1,746  00 
60  00 

u 

m                             a 

3 

Concord,     .... 

48  00 

144  00 

• 

II 

•                           m 

1 

ChelnLsford  (Centre),   . 

24  00 

16  00 
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High  school  tuition  reiTnbvrsementt,  etc.  —  Continued. 


« 

Tows%. 

Number 
of 

pupils. 

High  sohoolfl  attended. 

year. 

Anwwints 

Cheshire, . 

1 

North  Adams,     . 

$45  00 

$45  00 

tt 

15 

Adams,       .... 

30  00 

• 

440  00 

Chesterfield, 

2 

Springfield  (Central),  . 

75  00 

150  00 

Clarksbux^, 

11 

North  Adams, 

45  00 

435  00 

Colrain,    . 

5 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

123  00 

• 

29 

Shelbume  Falls  (Arms  Acad- 
emy). 

36  00 

912  00 

Cummington,   . 

5 

Ashfield,     .... 

30  00 

150  00 

« 

10 

Northampton,     . 

50  00 

500  00 

Dunstable, 

1 

Lowell,       .... 

60  00 

60  00 

Eastham, 

19 

Orleans,      .... 

32  00 

547  20 

East  Longmeadow,    . 

8 

Springfield  (Central),  . 

75  00 

472  50 

ii            It 

• 

15 

Springfield  (Technical), 

75  00 

1,072  50 

E^remont, 

5 

Great  Barrington  (Searles), . 

54  00 

252  00 

Enfield,    . 

14 

Athol,         .... 

36  00 

467  00 

tt 

2 

New  Salem, 

30  00 

35  00 

Erving, 

6 

Orange,      .... 

40  00 

120  00 

t€ 

6 

Montague  (Turners  Falls),    . 

30  00 

77  37 

tt 

1 

Athol,         .... 

36  00 

18  00 

tt 

7 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

97  50 

Florida,   . 

3 

North  Adams,     . 

45  00 

135  00 

tt 

1 

Charlemont, 

45  00 

15  00 

Freetown^ 

2 

New  Bedford, 

r  82  50 
\  75  00 

1      78  00 

tt 

16 

Fall  River, 

60  00 

442  50 

Gay  Head, 

1 

New  Bedford, 

r  82  50 
1  75  00 

}      80  14 

Gill, 

7 

Montague  (Turners  Falls),    . 

30  00 

186  75 

tt 

2 

Bemardston   (Powers  Insti- 
tute). 

21  00 

42  00 

Goshen,   . 

3 

Williamsburg  (Centre), 

26  00 

65  00 

(( 

3 

Ashfield,     .... 

30  00 

71  25 

tt 

1 

Amherst,    .... 

35  00 

14  40 

Granville, 

3 

1 

Westfield,  .... 

50  00 

125  00 

tt 

1 

1 

Springfield  (Technical), 

75  00 

30  00 

Greenwich, 

4 

Athol,         .... 

36  00 

115  10 
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High  school  tuiHon  reimbursements,  etc,  —  Continued. 

Number 

Town. 

of 
popOft. 

High  Mhoola  attendMl. 

RaAe  per 
ywtf. 

Amoiuits. 

Greeawich, 

3 

New  Salem, 

$30  00 

$70  00 

Halifax,  . 

2 

Bridgewater, 

50  00 

100  00 

Hampden, 

4 

Springfield  (Central),  . 

75  00 

240  00 

« 

2 

Springfield  (Technical), 

75  00 

97  50 

Hancock, 

1 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

36  00 

Han9on,  . 

24 

Whitman, 

40  00 

315  06 

Hawley,  . 

1 

Shelbume  Falls  (Arms  Acad- 
emy). 

36  00 

36  00 

Heath,     . 

2 

Shelbume  Falb  (Arms  Acad- 
emy). 

36  00 

60  00 

tt 

• 

3 

Charlemont, 

45  00 

135  00 

Hinsdale, 

4 

Pittsfield,  . 

36  00 

144  00 

tt 

7 

Dalton, 

30  00 

179  75 

Hubbardston, 

2 

Barre, 

50  00 

100  00 

tt 

5 

Gardner,    . 

30  00 

73  00 

Lakeville, 

13 

Bfiddleborough,  . 

55  00 

621  50 

tt 

2 

Taunton,    . 

50  00 

100  00 

Lanesborough, 

3 

Pittsfield,  . 

36  00 

108  00 

Leverett, 

1 

New  Salem, 

30  00 

30  00 

tt 

6 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

180  00 

tt 

5 

Amherst,    . 

35  00 

175  00 

Leyden,  . 

1 

Northfield, 

36  00 

36  00 

tt 

m 

1 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

30  00 

LongmeadoWf 

8 

Springfield  (Technical) 

t 

75  00 

300  00 

tt 

17 

Springfield  (Central), 

75  00 

581  25 

Lynn  field. 

20 

Wakefield, . 

40  00 

659  00 

It 

2 

Peabody,    . 

45  00 

90  00 

tt 

1 

Lynn  (English), 

65  00 

65  00 

Middlefield, 

3 

Chester, 

50  00 

52  50 

tt 

1 

Springfield  (Central),  . 

75  00 

75  00 

Middleton, 

21 

Danvers, 

50  00 

1,000  00 

Monroe,   . 

2 

Charlemont, 

45  00 

90  00 

Monterey, 

6 

Great  Harrington  (Searles), . 

54  00 

234  00 

Montgomery,    . 

2 

Westfield,  .... 

50  00 

85  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc.  —  CJontinued. 


Towvg. 

Number 

of 
pupila. 

High  •ohoola  attended. 

Bate  per 
year. 

Amoonts. 

Montgomery,    . 

3 

Huntington, 

$45  00 

$135  00 

Mt.  Washington, 

4 

Great  Barrington  (Searles), 

54  00 

216  00 

New  Braintree, 

1 

Hardwick, 

40  00 

40  00 

Newbvary, 

14 

Newbur3rport, 

r  12  00* 
\16  00» 

1      83  00 

Norfolk,  . 

.2 

Franklin,   . 

30  00 

59  25 

tt 

•                                A 

5 

Walpole, 

40  00 

200  00 

it 

3 

Boston  (English), 

95  00 

285  00 

North  Reading] 

41 

Reading,    . 

60  00 

1,911  25 

Oakham,. 

1 

Rutland,    . 

40  00 

8  00 

tt 

• 

4 

Barre, 

50  00 

200  00 

Paxton,   . 

4 

Worcester  (Classical), 

60  00 

240  00 

tt 

m                             i 

3 

Worcester  (English), 

60  00 

120  00 

tt 

• 

1 

Worcester  (South), 

60  00 

60  00 

Pelham,  . 

8 

Amherst, 

35  00 

280  00 

Phillipston, 

3 

Athol, 

36  00 

83  70 

tt 

1 

Templeton, 

40  00 

40  00 

Plainfield, 

2 

Northampton, 

50  00 

100  00 

tt 

1 

Ashfield, 

30  00 

30  00 

Pljrmpton, 

1 

Whitman, 

40  00 

40  00 

tt 

1 

Middleborough,  . 

55  00 

55  00 

tt 

6 

Kingston,  . 

45  00 

225  00 

Prescott, 

1 

New  Salem, 

30  00 

30  00 

tt 

2 

Athol, 

36  00 

72  00 

Princeton, 

1 

Worcester  (English), 

60  00 

30  00 

Raynham, 

3 

Bridgewater, 

50  00 

105  00 

tt 

2 

Easton, 

36  00 

72  00 

tt 

1 

Brockton,  . 

75  00 

75  00 

It 

11 

Taunton,    . 

50  00 

550  00 

Rehobothf 

3 

Taunton,    . 

50  00 

75  00 

tt 

3 

Attleborough, 

60  00 

90  00 

tt 

1 

Fall  River, 

60  00 

30  00 

'  Foreign  languages  only. 
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High  school  tuition  revmbursemerUs,  etc,  —  Continued. 

► 

Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupiU. 

High  aohooli  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Richmond, 

6 

Pittsaeld,  .... 

$36  00 

$189  00 

Rochester, 

8 

Fairhaven, 

76  00 

600  00 

it 

4 

Fairhaven, 

75  00 

285  00> 

t€ 

3 

Middleborough,  . 

*  55  00 

77  00 

U 

3 

Wareham, 

45  00 

135  00 

Rowe, 

1 

North  Adams, 

45  00 

45  00 

• 

4 

Charlemont, 

45  00 

150  00 

Rowley,  . 

8 

Ipswich, 

40  00 

286  00 

u 

7 

Newburyport, 

48  00 

304  00 

Royalston, 

4 

Athol, 

36  00 

98  70 

<« 

3 

Templeton, 

40  00 

120  00 

Russell,   . 

3 

Huntington, 

45  00 

120  38 

SaliAury, 

12 

Newburyport, 

/  12  00» 
\  15  00« 

}      71  50 

It 

•                  • 

1 

Amesbury, 

30  00 

4  12 

Seekonkf  . 

13 

Fall  River, 

60  00 

202  50 

• 

7 

Attleborougfa, 

45  00 

157  50 

• 

2 

Taunton,    .- 

50  00 

50  00 

Shutesbury, 

1 

Amherst,    . 

35  00 

35  00 

t« 

1 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

30  00 

tt 

2 

New  Salem, 

30  00 

50  00 

Southampton,  . 

12 

Easthampton,     . 

45  00 

518  62 

f< 

2 

Northampton, 

50  00 

100  00 

Southwick, 

12 

Westaeld,  . 

50  00 

528  75 

Sterling,  . 

2 

Worcester  (Classical), 

60  00 

37  50 

<c 

1 

Clinton, 

40  00 

20  00 

Sivrbridge, 

16 

Southbridge, 

30  00 

225  00 

Sunderland, 

4 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

120  00 

n 

14 

Amherst,    . 

35  00 

490  00 

Swansea, 

28 

Fall  River, 

60  00 

750  00 

Tewksbury, 

32 

Lowell, 

60  00 

940  00 

Truro, 

5 

Provincetown, 

40  00 

200200 

>  1906-07. 


*  Foreign  languages  only. 
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Hi(^  ackool  tuition  nimbursemeiUs,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Town. 

Namber 

of 
pnpila. 

High  aohools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

.— . 

TnirOy 

3 

Wellfleet,  .... 

$40  00 

$120  00 

Tyngsborough, 

12 

Lowell,       .... 

60  00 

560  00 

Tyringham, 

5 

Xjee,  •          .          .          .         ■ 

60  00 

250  00 

Warwiok, 

5 

Orange,      .... 

40  00 

152  00 

It 

2 

Northfield, 

36  00 

72  00 

Washington,     . 

3 

Chester,     .... 

50  00 

120  00 

it 

1 

Pittsfield,  .... 

36  00 

36  00 

Wendell, 

5 

Orange,      .         .         .         . 

40  00 

139  00 

€t 

2 

New  Salem, 

30  00 

60  00 

West  Brookfidd, 

24 

Warren,     .... 

30  00 

308  25 

1*                      u 

• 

1 

Hardwick, 

40  00 

20  00 

Westhampton,           • 

6 

Northampton,     . 

50  00 

275  00 

« 

• 

2 

Easthampton,     . 

45  00 

90  00 

Westminster,   . 

5 

Fitchbuig,. 

48  00 

216  00 

West  Stockbridge,     . 

6 

Pittsfield,  .... 

86  00 

216  00 

u                    tt 

9 

Great  Harrington  (Searies),  . 

54  00 

450  00 

tt                       €4 

1 

Pittsfield,  .... 

36  00 

13  50 

West  Tisbury, 

6 

Tisbury  (Vine3rard  Uaven),  . 

40  00 

218  00 

Whately, 

6 

Northampton,     . 

50  00 

225  00 

tt 

4 

Greenfield, 

80  00 

120  00 

WUbraham, 

1 

Palmer,      .... 

35  00 

17  50 

Williamtburgf 

2 

Northampton,     . 

50  00 

50  00 

Windsor, . 

5 

Dalton,      .... 

30  00 

150  00 

It 

« 

1 

Ashfield,     .... 

30  00 

30  00 

« 

«         1 

1 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

15  00 

It 

m                      i 

1 

80  00 

30  00 

Worthington,   . 

1 

Northampton,     . 

50  00 

50  00 

Totals  (97  towns), 

1,114 

74  schools. 

$44  03 

$38,808  43 
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Towns  having  a  valuation  per  pupil  in  excess  of  the  State 
average  ($7,396) :  — 


Burlington, 

Boxford  (Academy), 

Chilmarky 

Dover  (High), 

Gosnold, 

HuU, 

Hopedale  (High), 


Harvard  (High), 
Hamilton, 
Lincoln, 
Mattapoiaett, 
Marion  (Academy), 
Nahant  (High), 
Oak  Bluffs  (High), 


Stockbridge  (High), 

Topsfield  (High), 

Wellfleet  (High), 

Wenham, 

Weston  (High), 

Westwood, 

Yarmouth  (High).  —  21 


Towns  that  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  law :  — 


Ashburnham  (Academy),  Holland, 


Savoy, 


Brewster  (High), 

Brimfield  (Academy), 

Carver  (High), 

Dana, 

Deerfield  (Academy), 

Hatfield  (Academy), 


Mashpee,  Sherborn  (Academy), 

New  Ashford,  Tolland, 

Otis,  Wales, 

Pembroke  (High),  West  Bridgewater 
Peru,  (Academy) .  — 19 

Sandisfield, 


SUPEBINTENDENTS  OF  SOHOOLS. 

The  number  of  changes  among  superintendents  in  1908  has 
been  unusuallj  large.  The  school  year  of  1908-09  opened  with 
68  towns  and  cities  under  new  superintendents.  Of  the  80 
unions,  20  have  new  men.  Thirteen  superintendents  failed  of 
re-election.  Eleven  retired  volimtarily,  one  or  two  leaving  the 
work  and  the  others  going  to  better  positions.  Ten  men  have 
left  the  field  and  14  new  men  have  entered  it.  Eleven  of  these 
received  certificates  of  qualifications  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion after  passing  an  examination. 

The  town  of  Nantucket  employs  a  superintendent  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  Topsfield,  which  was  outside  a  union  last 
year,  has  joined  the  Newbury  union.  Saugus  and  Stoneham, 
which  have  employed  a  man  jointly  for  several  years,  will  here- 
after act  singly,  each  with  a  superintendent  of  its  own.  Wal- 
pole,  which  has  been  united  with  Medfield,  will  hereafter  act 
alone,  and  Medfield  has  joined  the  Millis  imion.  Manchester 
and  Amesbury  have  separated,  and  each  has  its  own  superin- 
tendent. 

^ere  all  the  changes  made  intelligently,  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  good  of  the  schools,  the  outlook  for  the  future  would  be 
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most  promising.  Some  of  them  were  certainly  wisely  made, 
and  school  conditions  ought  to  be  improved  in  consequence.  But 
the  reasons  for  others  were  personal  rather  than  professional, 
and  there  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  the  schools  will  be  any 
better  for  them.  Several  of  the  men  have  been  doing  all  that 
the  limitations  of  the  field  would  allow,  but  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  petty  personal  differences  with  individual  members  of 
the  school  committees.  In  other  cases,  where  a  man  has  been 
long  in  office,  a  vague  feeling  of  restlessness  has  appeared,  and 
a  desire  for  change  for  the  sake  of  change  has  forced  the  retire- 
ment of  the  superintendent. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  is  due  to  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing. The  superintendent  fails  to  present  his  plans  or  to  explain 
his  methods  clearly,  and  the  committee  who  would  be  glad  to 
help  are  made  to  seem  to  obstruct.  Unfortunately,  some  super- 
intendents have  neither  definite  plans  and  well-constructed 
policies,  nor  tact  in  meeting  nor  skill  in  convincing  the  person 
with  whom  they  deal.  Such  men  are  bound  to  fail,  and  they 
go  from  one  position  to  another,  until  finally  they  are  forced 
to  retire  altogether. 

The  superintendency  of  a  small  town  or  of  a  union  affords 
an  opportunity  for  a  man  to  show  of  what  sort  of  stuff  he  is 
made,  and  is  the  best  of  training  schools  for  places  of.  larger 
responsibility.  When  a  city  is  in  need  of  a  superintendent,  and 
is  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  superiority,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  find  suitable  men  in  these  smaller  places,  —  men  who  have 
in  them  the  probability  of  growth  whose  success  in  the  smaller 
field  has  been  so  pronounced  and  so  conspicuous  as  to  ensure 
their  success  under  larger  responsibility. 

In  making  changes  in  the  superintendents,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing  tendency  on  the  part  of  school  committees  to  seek  the  advice 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  advice  is  always 
gladly  given.  The  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board  are  in 
a  position  to  know  much  of  the  men  seeking  office  as  superin- 
tendent, and,  knowing  the  needs  of  the  various  fields  as  they 
do,  they  can  be  of  great  service  in  fitting  the  men  to  the  places. 
Especially  they  can  be  helpful  in  warning  committees  against 
unsuitable  candidates. 
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Examination  foe  Certificates  of  Appeoval  as  Supeein- 

tendents. 

The  law  making  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  service  in  a  State-aided  union  was 
passed  in  1904.  Examinations  have  been  held  each  year  since, 
with  the  following  results :  — 

Approved  in  1904, 7 

Approved  in  1905, 14 

Approved  in  1906, 23 

Approved  in  1907, 15 

Approved  in  1908,  .         .         .        * 10 

Total, 69 

Of  these,  29  have  entered  the  service  and  are  now  at  work. 

lAst  of  superintendents,  cUphabeticaUy  arranged,  with  their  superintend-^ 

encies. 


SnPEBINTKNDENTS. 


Salaries. 


Addresfles. 


Superintendencies. 


Adams,  Charles  P.,  . 

Aldiich,  George  I..  . 
ABeiii  A*  li** 

Allison,  J.  Francis,  .  * 

Anthony,  John  C,  . 

Armstrong,  Geoige  P., 
Atwell,  F.  G.,  . 
AveriU,  Andrew  P.,  . 

Badger,  Abner  A.,     . 
Bagnall.  Francis  A., 
Baldwin,  Edward  G.. 
Barbour,  Albert  L.,  . 
Barr.  Preston. 
Bates,  CharliM  H.,     . 
Bates,  William  C.     . 
Bemis,  George  M.,     . 
Benedict.  Frank  H., 
Bliss.  Don  C,  . 
Blodgett,  S.  F., 


Sl,600 
4.000 
1.500 
1.700 
1.800 
2.400 
2.000 
1,600 

2.000 
2.600 
1.560 
2,200 
1.500 
2.000 
3,500 
1.600 
1.500 
2,800 
2.000 


Spencer. 

Brookline,     . 

Dalton, 

Great  Banington, 

Bramtree, 

Belmont, 

Hopedale,     . 

Edgartown,  . 

East  Weymouth,  . 

Adams, 

West  Brookfield,   . 

Natiek, 

JL^pCf         •  •  • 

Middleborough, 

Cambridge,  . 

Plainville,     . 

Sutton. 

Brockton, 

South    Framing- 
ham. 


Spencer. 
Brookline. 
Cheshire,  Dalton. 
Great  Banington. 
Braintree. 
Belmont,  Lexington. 

Bellingham,  Hopedale,  Men- 
don. 

Chilmark,  Edbcartown.  Gay 
Head,  Oak  Bluffs,  Tisbury. 
West  Tisbury. 

Weymouth. 

Adams. 

New     Braintree,     Sturbridge, 

West  Brookaeld. 
Natiek. 

Lee,   Otis,   Monterey.  Tyring- 

ham. 
Middleborough. 

Cambridge. 

Norton,  Plainville.  Wrentham. 

Auburn,  Sutton. 

Brockton. 

Framingham. 
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List  of  superintendenU,  alphabetically  arranged^  with  their  euperintend- 

encies  —  ContmuecL 


SuPBKIlfTBNDBNTS. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

8uperintend«neieB« 

Bowman,  Mortimer  H.. 

$1,500 

Hatfield, 

Bemardston.  Hadley.  Hatfield. 

Breok,  ChAiles  A..     . 

1.300 

Methuen. 

Methuen. 

BnoKt  f  •  D«i     •         « 

1.500 

Maynard, 

Boxborough.  Maynard,  Stow. 

Bridgham,  E.  O., 

1.500 

Lenox, 

Lenox. 

Brittain,  H.  L., 

2,500 

Hyde  Park.  . 

Hyde  Park. 

Brookway.  Clarence  E.,     . 

130d 

West  Springfield,  . 

West  Springfield. 

Brooks,  Stratton  D., 

6,000 

Boston, 

• 

Boston. 

Burke.  J.  E..  Aea't,  . 

4.500 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Byram,  Charles  A.,  . 

2,300 

Pittsfield.     . 

Pittsfield. 

Carfrey.  J.  H., 

2,000 

Wakefield,    . 

Lynnfield.  Wakefield. 

Carr,  Ernest  P., 

1,650 

Ayer,  . 

AyeTt  West  Boylston. 

Caswell,  Almorin  O., 

1,500 

Marblehead, . 

Marblehead. 

Chaoe,  Setb  Howard. 
Chaffin,  W.  E.. 

2.000 
1,625 

97    18th    Street, 

Lowell. 
West  Dennis. 

Draeut,      North      Reading. 

Tewksbury,  Tynjsborough. 
Brewster,  Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Chapman,  Ira  T., 

1,600 

Millbury, 

Millbury,  Oxford. 

Clapp,  George  I.. 

2,000 

Wobum, 

Wobum. 

Clark.  Charles  S.,      . 

3.000 

Somerville,  . 

Somerville. 

Clay,  Charles  L.. 
Cobb.  Edwin  S.. 

1,600 
1,650 

Harvard, 
Uxbridge.     . 

Bolton,     Boylston.     Harvard, 

Shirley. 
Douglas,  Uxbridge. 

Coggins,  W.  L., 

1.500 

Rockland,     . 

Rockland. 

Cole,  Albert  S.. 

1.500 

North  Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Congdon.  F.  K., 

2,000 

Northampton, 

Northampton. 

Corbin.  F.  E.,* . 

2,000 

Southbridge, 

Southbridge. 

Cox,  George  W., 

2.000 

Ware,  . 

Ware. 

Cragin.  W.  N., 

1.800 

Bedford, 

Bedford,  Burlington,  Wilming- 
ton. 
Berkley,  Dighton,  Rehoboth. 

Davis.  John  C, 

1.500 

Dighton, 

Davison,  F.  P., 

1,800 

Turners  Falls, 

Montague. 

DeMeyer,  John  E., 

1,500 

Egypt, 

Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Scituate. 

Dempsey,  Clarence  1 

£..      . 

2.300 

Revere, 

Revere. 

Dixon,  Edward, 

1,700 

Orange, 

Orange. 

Douglas.  Frank  A..> 

2,100 

Winthrop,     . 

Winthrop. 

Drew,  Frank,   . 
Durfee,  Everett  B., 

1,500, 
3,000 

Granville,     . 
Fall  River.   . 

Granville.    Sandisfield,    South- 
wick.  Tolland. 
Fall  River. 

Eaton,  Charles  M.,' 

2.100' 

Weston, 

Weston. 

Edgerly,  Joseph  G., 

2,700 

Fitchburg,    . 

Fitchburg. 

Eldredge,  William  F 

"•        • 

1,200 

Rockport,     . 

Rockport. 

Ellinwood,  George  F 

•1 

1,500 

Whitman,     . 

Whitman. 

*  Also  principal  <^  high  school 


'  Also  principal  of  grammar  school. 
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Lilt  of  tupervniendenit,  aphabeticaUff  ammgtd,  vHth  their  tuperinieni- 

eneitt  —  Continued. 


BurumcrmrDBim. 

Salaries. 

AddresMs. 

Superintendendes. 

Enkiiw.  Samuel  H..> 

$2,000 

Lancaster,    . 

Lancaster. 

Eraas,  Onnaa  C. 
fUet.  Lavria  A., 

1,500 
2.000 

102   Westford 

Street,  Lowell. 
Attleborough, 

Billerioa,  PeppereU. 
Attleborough. 

Flah,  Charlaa  E.,* 

1.200 

Amesbuiy,   . 

Amesbury. 

ntta.  Edward  P..      . 

1300 

Mansfield,     . 

Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

1,500 

03  Comstook  Ave- 
nue. Fxovidence, 
R.L 

Georgetown, 

Foxborough,  Seekonk. 

Frost,  Qaiua  B.. 

1.500 

Georgetown,  Groveland,  Row- 

ley. 
North  Attleborough. 

Barnstable. 

Fuller,  Robert  J.. 
Qelcer,  Qeorse  H.,    . 

1,975 
1,500 

North    Attle- 
borough. 
Hyannis, 

GamweU,  Irving  H., 

1.800 

Franklin,      . 

Franklin. 

Gay.  George  E., 

2.400 

HaveriiiU,     . 

HaverhiU. 

Goodhoe.  E.  W., 
Gordy,  Wilbur  F.,     . 

1.500 
4,000 

HaydenviUe, 
Springfield,  . 

Chesterfield,  Williamsburg, 

Worthington. 
Springfield. 

Gray,  John  C.,* 

2,000 

Chioopee, 

Chioopee. 

Gray.  Lee  T 

2,000 

Palmer, 

Palmer. 

Gregory.  B.  C,          • 

2300 

Chelsea, 

Chelsea. 

Grorer.  G.  Ahrin, 
Guihee,  W.  E., 

1.500 
1,500 
1.600 

East  Bridgewater. 
North  Dana, 
Ludlow. 

East   Bridgewater,   Raynham, 

West  Bndgewater. 
Dana.  Greenwich,  New  Salem, 

Prescott. 
Agawam,  Ludlow. 

Haley,  aw 

1300 

MiUord, 

Milford. 

Han,  I.  Freeman. 

2.500 

North  Adams, 

North  Adams. 

Han,  WeUs  A..^ 

2,000 

Concord, 

Concord. 

Hardy.  A.  L>,  • 

1300 

Amhent, 

Amheist,  Pelham. 

Hams.  C*  A«, 

1.500 

Holliston,     . 

Holliston,  Medway,  Sherbom. 

Hamib.  H.  W.. 

2.400 

Taunton. 

Taunton. 

Hayes.  James  8., 

1.500 

Rockland.     . 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

Haynes.  Edwin  L.,    . 

1.700 

Townsend,    . 

Ashby,  Lunenburg.  Townsend. 

Hayward.  Harriet  B.,  AssH. 

1.500 

Brockton,     . 

Brockton. 

Heald.  A.  A 

1.750 

Wareham,    . 

Marion,  Wareham. 

HeaTens.  Franeb  J., 

2.000 

Plsrmouth,    . 

Plymouth. 

Herron,  Schuyler  F., 

2.300 

Winchester, 

Winchester. 

Herrey.  Henry  D..   . 

2.700 

Maiden, 

Maiden. 

Hme,  Roderick  W.,  . 

2,200 

Dedham, 

Dedham. 

Howard.  Elmer  F.,   . 

1.625 
2.300 

East  Northfield,    . 
Hingham  Centre.  . 

Gill.  Leyden,  Northfield,  War- 
wick. 
Cohasset,  Hingham.  Hull. 

Howes,  Alfred  F.,     . 
Humphrey.  Chester  W.,     . 

1,600 
1.500 

Sheffield. 
Rochester.    . 

Mt.   Washinirton,    New   Marl- 
borough, Sheffield. 
Carver.  Lakeville,  Rochester. 

>  Also  prindi 

pal  of  the 

high  BchooL 

1  Half  time. 
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List  of  superintendents^  alphabeHcaily  arranged,  wOh  their  superintend^ 

encies  —  Continued. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Hunt,  CharlM  L., 

$2,000 

Clinton. 

Clinton. 

Hutohinaon,  8.  C     . 

1,700 

Andover, 

Andover. 

Jaooby,  Asher  J.. 

2.700 

East  MUton. 

Milton. 

Jones,  Ass  M., 
Jones,  Herbert  J.,     . 

1,600 
1,500 

Charlemont. . 
Sandwich,     . 

Charlemont.  Florida.  Hawley, 

Heath,  Monroe,  Rowe. 
Bourne,  Mashx>ee,  Sandwich. 

Judldns,  CI»renoe  L., 
Keith,  Allen  P., 

1,500 
3.000 

Ashfield. 
New  Bedford. 

Ashfield,  Cummington,  Goehen* 

Plainfield. 
New  Bedford. 

Kendsll.  F.  L., 

1.600 

Chelmsford, 

Cariisle,  Chelmsford.  Dunstable. 

Kennedy,  Ambroee,  . 

888 

Blackstone.  . 

Blackstone. 

Kingman,  F.  W..^ 

1,600 

Walpole. 

Walpole. 

Knox,  Herman  N.,    . 
Lea.  Watson  C. 

1.600 
1,600 

Provinoetown. 
Holbrook,     . 

Provinoetown,     Truro,     Well- 

fleet. 
Avon.  Holbrook,  Randolph. 

Lewis,  Alvan  R., 

1.600 

Belchertown, 

Belchertown,  Enfield. 

Lewis,  Homer  P., 

4,000 

Worcester,    . 

Worcester. 

Lewis,  BCary  A.,  Afls*t, 

1.350 

Cambridge,  . 

Cambridge. 

Linooln,  Mary  L.,      . 

1.000 

Nantucket.  . 

Nantucket. 

Loring,  Everett  G.,  . 

1.660 
1,960 

Kingston. 
Hudson. 

Halifax.  Kingston,  Pembroke, 

Plympton. 
Hudson.  Linooln. 

Maoldn,  John  C..< 

1,660 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Miuininf,  John  H.,* 

1,660 

Groton, 

Groton. 

Marsh,  Frank  M..      . 
Martin,  Robert  M.,^  . 
Mason,  Wallace  E.,  . 

2,100 

720 

2,100 

Fairiiaven,    . 

12j^  Hawthorne 

Street.  Salem. 
North  Andover,     . 

Aoushnet.    Fairhaven,    Matta- 

poLsett. 
Ipswich.       . 

North  Andover. 

Melcher,  8.  A 

2,360 

Whitinsville, 

Northbridge. 

Merriam,  Burr  J., 

1,500 

Brookfield,   . 

Brookfield,  North  Brookfield. 

Merrill.  Leon  0.. 

Bliller,  W.  D 

Mitchell.  Walter  Q.. 

1,500 
1,700 
1,200 

Huntington, 

Easthampton, 

Williamstown, 

Blandford,  Huntington.  Mont- 

gomery.  Russell. 
Easthampton .      Southampton , 

Westhampton. 
Williamstown. 

MorriU,  Alfred  B.,     . 

1.600 

Leicester, 

Chariton,  Leioest«r. 

Mon».  Charles  H.,     . 

2,800 

Medford, 

Medford. 

Morton,  O.  A.. 

2.000 

Mariborough, 

Marlborough. 

Nickerson,  Fred  H.. 

2.460 

Melrose, 

Melrose. 

O'Donnell,  James  J., 

3,000 

Holyoke, 

Holyoke. 

Parker,  Walter  S.,  Ass't,  . 

4.600 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Parkmson,  William  D..      . 

2.600 

Waltham,     . 

Waltham. 

Parlin,  Frank  E., 

2,700 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Paull,  A.  R.,     • 

1.600 

Shelbume  Falls,    . 

Buckland,  Colrain.  Shelbume. 

^  4  days  per  week. 

*  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 


*  Also  principal  of  high  schooL 

*  2k  days  per  week. 
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List  of  superintendents,  alphabettctUly  arranged,  with  their  superintend- 

encies  —  Continued. 


SUPERINTBNDBNTS. 


SaUtries. 


Addresflea. 


8upexint«ndencie8. 


PeaxBon,  Parker  T., 
Peaslee,  Frank  J., 
Pelo.  W.  J.,  . 
Perkina,  James  S.. 
Perkina,  John  W., 
Perrin,  Bfarshall  L., 
Poland.  Mary  L., 
Pope.  F.  8.,  . 
Price.  Wilfred  H.. 
Prior.  Charles  F., 
Putney,  Freeman. 
Putney.  Walter  K., 
Rafter.  Augustine  L  ,  Ass't 
Randall,  Charles  L., 
Record.  C.  A.,  . 
Richards,  Clinton  J., 
Richardson,  Herbert  E., 
Riley.  William  £.,  . 
Ripley,  Mrs.  EUor  E..  Ass't 
Robinson.  Albert. 
Robinson,  Ernest  W., 
Ruggt  Cieorge, 
Safford.  Adelbert  L., 
Sanborn,  H.  C.  . 

Sanderson,  W.  H..     . 
Scully.  John  F., 
Sheridan,  Bernard  M., 
Sims.  William  F., 
Simmons,  Charles  L.. 
Small.  Alberto  W.,    . 
Small.  Robert  O.,      . 
Smith,  Arthur  W..    . 
Spaulding.  Frank  E.. 
Sprague.  Wilbur  B., 
Steams,  Mrs.  Cora  A.. 
Stevens.  Charles  E.,' 
Stone.  Melville  A.,     . 
Ta^or.  Herbert  F..  . 


$1,600 
3.000 
1.000 
1300 
2.500 
1.600 
1.600 
1,700 
1300 
1.600 
2.300 
1,000 
4,500 
1,600 
2,200 
1.500 
2.000 
1.600 
4.600 
1,800 
2,100 
1,560 
2,200 
1.600 
1,600 
2,500 
3.600 
1,800 
2,400 
1,600 
1.926 
1,500 
4.000 
1,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,700 
2,000 


Warreni 

Lsmn, 

Swampscott. 

Canton. 

Salem. 

Wellealey  Hills.     . 

15   Myrtle   Street. 

Springfield. 
North  Easton. 

Watertown, 

Coohituate.  . 

Gloucester,  . 

Needham.     . 

Boston, 

Holden. 

Abington, 

West  Newbury,     . 

Greenfield.    . 

Hinsdale. 

Boston, 

Peabody, 

Webster, 

38  Somerset  Street, 

Worcester. 
Beverly, 

Danvers. 

Chester, 

Arlington.     . 

Lawrence, 

Northborough, 

Westfield,     . 

Baldwinsville. 

Grafton. 

Somerset, 

Newtonville. 

Winchendon, 

Wendell  Depot.     . 

Stoneham, 

Reading. 

Norwood,      . 


Holland.  Wales.  Warrer 

Lynn. 

Swampscott. 

Canton. 

Salem. 

WeUesley. 

East  Longmeadow.  Hampden. 

Longmeadow,  Wilbraham. 
Easton. 

Watertown. 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Wayland. 

Gloucester. 

Needham. 

Boston. 

Holden,  Oakham,  Paxton.  Rut- 
land. 
Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Boxford.  Newbury,  Salisbury, 

Topsfield,  West  Newbury. 
Greenfield. 

Hinsdale,  Peru,  Savoy,  Wind- 
sor. 
Boston. 

Peabody. 

Dudley,  Webster. 

Princeton,  Sterling,  Westmin- 
ster. 
Beverly. 

Danvers. 

Becket,    Chester,    Middlefield. 

Washington. 
Arlington. 

Lawrence. 

Berlin,  Northborough,  Shrews- 
bury, Sc     " ' 
Westfield. 


bury,  Southborough. 
■    tfieP- 


Hubbardston,  Phillipston,  Roy- 

alston,  Templeton. 
Grafton,  Upton. 

Freetown,  Somerset,  Swansea. 

Newton. 

Ashbumham,  Winchendon. 

Erving.  Leverett.  Shutesbury. 

Wendell. 
Stoneham. 

Merrimac,  Reading. 

Norwood. 


*  Three-fifths  time. 
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List  of  superinUndenU,  alj^iabeticaUy  arranged,  with  their  ntperiniend- 

encies  —  Concluded. 


SUPaBINTBlfOaMTB. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Supeiintendendes. 


Thompson.  Thomas  E., 
Thompson,  Victor  V., 
Thomson,  Andrew  S.* 
Tirrell,  Edwin  8..      . 
Tower.  Alfred  O., 
Tnoker,  QiarlM  A.,^ . 
Van  Omum,  F.  B.,    . 
Waldron.  H.  C, 
Ward,  W.  Soott.. 
Webber,  Arthur  B..  . 
iVest.  «&•  w*.     • 
Wheeler,  F.  A.. 
Wheeler,  U.  Q., 
Whitoomb.  Arthur  K., 
White,  Maurioe  P..  Ass't. 
Whitney,  Fairfield.   . 
Whittemore,  F.  E.,  . 
Wiggin,  Ralph  L.,     . 
WiUard.  Edgar  L.,    . 
Williams.  F.  F., 
Williams,  Loring  Q., 
WiUsen.  Myron  J.,    . 
Wood,  Judson  I., 
(Total,  191.) 


$2,200 
1.600 
1.600 
1.400 
1.000 
1300 
1,500 
1300 
2,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
2,600 
8,000 
4.600 
1.500 
1.750 
1,300 
1.600 
1.500 
1.600 
1.650 
2.100 


Leominster, 

Hopldnton,  . 

South  Hamilton,  . 

Nahant, 

Barre, 

Stockbridge, 

Cheshire, 

Westborough, 

Athol, 

Littleton, 

Millis.  . 

Monson. 

Everett. 

Lowell. 

Boston. 

Saugus. 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Falmouth.    . 

Newbiiryport. 

West  Stockbridge. 

Harwich. 

South  Deerfield,    . 

Gardner, 


Leominster. 

Ashland.  Hopldnton. 

Essex,    Hamilton,    Middleton, 

Wenham. 
Nahant. 

Barre.  Hardwick,  Petersham. 

Stockbridge. 

Cflarksburg,    Hancock,    Lanes- 
borough,  New  Ashford. 
Westborough. 

Athol. 

Acton.  Littletoo,  Westford. 

Medfield.  Millis.  Norfolk.  Weet- 

wood. 
Brimfield.  Monson. 

Everett. 

Lowell. 

Boston. 

Saugus. 

Qranby,  South  Hadley. 

Falmouth. 

Newburyport. 

Alford,  Egremont.  Richmond, 

West  Stockbridge. 
Chatham,  Eastham,  Harwich, 

Orleans. 
Conway,  Deerfield.  Sunderland, 

Whately. 
Gardner. 


^  Also  principal  of  high  schooL 
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The  Wobk  of  the  Agents. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.  The  report  of  Mr.  Prince  presents  facts  de- 
scriptive of  the  most  recent  tendency  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  schools.  Mr.  MacDonald  deals  with  the 
difficult  problems  connected  with  high  school  administration. 
Mr.  Warren  discusses  industrial  education  as  related  to  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  Bumham  treats  of  the  work  in  industrial 
drawing  and  the  manual  arts. 

In  the  Appendix  will  also  be  found  an  outline  of  mathe- 
matical work  suitable  to  be  used  in  classes  of  the  ninth  grade. 
It  shows  in  a  most  su^estive  way  how  the  school  work  in 
arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry  may  be  connected  with  and 
prepare  for  shop  work  in  the  practical  arts.  The  outline  was 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Brenelle  Hunt^  principal  of  the  model  school 
connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater. 

A  paper  on  "  Industrial  Education  and  the  Public  Schools," 
read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Boston,  November  27, 
is  also  induded. 

All  the  papers  contained  in  the  Appendix  are  commended  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Bespectfidly  submitted, 

GEORGE  H.  MAETIN, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FUND. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  fund :  — 

Amount  of  the  fimd  Jan.  1, 1908 15,000,000  00 

Amount  of  fund  Dec.  81, 1908, 5,000,000  00 

Gross  income  for  1908, f  233,866  78 

Pud  for  accrued  interest  on  securities  purchased,  8,927  05 

Net  income, (229,439  78 

Paid  to  towns  in  the  distribution  of  Jan.  25, 1909,  .       f229,439  78 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  Massachusetts  school '  fund  and  the  annual  income  from 
1895  to  1908:  — 


TSAB. 


Principal. 


Income. 


1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1908, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 
1908, 


f3,870,548  14 
3,970,548  14 
4,070,548  14 
4,170,548  14 
4,270,548  14 
4,870,548  14 
4,470,548  14 
4,570,548  14 
4,670,548  14 
4,780,110  66 
4,880,110  66 
4,980,110  66 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 


f  172,729  65 
175,165  64 
189,808  71 
204,612  61 
208,462  61 
213,066  18 
866,656  51 
220,731  77 
197,379  98 
214,224  13 
219,879  82 
224,468  81 
228,621  22 
229,489  78 
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APPENDICES. 


Appendix  A. 


REPORT  OF  JOHN   T.  PRmCE, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 

School  Organization  and  Supervision,    KindergartenSi    Sub-pri- 

MABT  Classes,  Primary  and  Grambaar  Schools,  Powers  and 

DuTiBS  OF  School  Superintendents,  Conveyance  of 

Children  to  School,  Mentally  Defective 

Children,  Blind  and  Deaf  Children, 

Delinquent  Children. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  year  just  ended  my  time  has  been  given  mainly 
to  the  inspection  of  schools  with  superintendents;  to  the  in- 
spection of  special  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind;  to 
attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes  and  other  educational 
meetings;  and  to  investigations  of  complaints  to  the  Board, 
mainly  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school. 

School  Obganization  and  Supeevision. 

In  a  special  report  nine  years  ago  I  presented  certain 
statistics  and  conclusions  relating  to  the  organization  and  su- 
pervision of  the  schools.  At  that  time  the  formation  of 
superintendency  unions  was  voluntary,  but  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory two  or  three  years  later.  As  some  marked  changes 
have  appeared  since  that  report  was  issued,  it  seems  fitting  to 
call  attention  to  some  conditions  of  administration  which  most 
aSect  the  schools.  The  conclusions  reached  are  based  partly 
upon  the  answers  to  questions  recently  sent  out  to  superin- 
tendents and  partly  upon  the  results  of  personal  observation. 

£lND£BOABTEN8. 

There  are  at  present  38  cities  and  towns  in  which  public 
kindergartens  are  kept.  The  number  of  kindergartens  re- 
ported is  309,  employing  540  teachers.  These  numbers  are 
relatively  very  small,  much  smaller  than  they  should  be,  and  yet 
the  increase  has  been  very  steady  from  the  time  of  their 
beginning  in  Boston  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  first 
statistics  relating  to  kindergartens  in  the  State  at  large  were 
published  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  number  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  was  372,  with  12,550  pupils.  The  number  of 
pupils  reported  this  year  is  17,257.     The  minimum  age  at 
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which  children  are  admitted  into  these  schools  ranges  from 
three  to  five  years,  and  the  course  pursued  is  from  one  to 
two  years.  In  most  of  the  places  having  kindergartens  the  age 
of  admission  to  the  primary  school  is  five  years,  only  5  places 
reporting  five  and  a  half  and  six  years  as  the  age  limit  of  the 
kindergarten  course.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  most 
of  the  kindergarten  children  reported  are  under  five  years  of 
age,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  between  four  and  five. 
Even  with  this  limitation,  the  number  of  kindergarten  chil- 
dren is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
of  the  age  mentioned.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  towns  where 
kindergartens  are  established  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
children  of  kindergarten  age  do  not  attend.  But  the  record 
of  attendance  in  kindergartens  is  no  indication  of  their  worth, 
or  of  the  popular  interest  in  them.  If  they  were  as  freely 
offered  to  the  public  as  the  primary  schools  are,  the  attendance 
would  doubtless  be  greatly  increased,  especially  in  crowded 
parts  of  cities,  where  they  are  most  needed.  No  doubt  many 
cities  and  towns  are  deterred  from  opening  and  carrying  on 
kindergartens  by  reason  of  the  large-  expense  involved.  But 
even  if  the  privileges  of  the  kindergarten  were  freely  offered, 
it  is  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be  a  readjustment 
of  both  kindergarten  and  primary  school  courses.  To  many 
parents  the  age  of  three  seems  too  young  for  children  to  leave 
the  homes,  and  to  many  also  the  exercises  of  the  kindergarten 
do  not  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  children  over  five.  Again, 
there  is  a  well-grounded  objection  to  having  children  begin  the 
formal  work  of  the  primary  school  as  early  as  five.  Some  of 
these  objections  might  be  met  by  limiting  the  kindergarten 
course  to  one  year,  —  from  four  to  five,  —  and  by  establishing  a 
connecting  class  for  children  from  five  to  six,  known  as  the  sub- 
primary  class. 

SlTB-PKIMAET  ClABSES. 

In  a  special  report  upon  a  course  of  studies  for  elementary 
schools,  made  to  the  Board  in  1897,  I  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  connecting  classes  between  the  kindergarten  or 
home  and  the  elementary  school,  these  classes  to  be  known  as 
"  sub-primary  classes."    I  proposed  that  the  course  pursued  in 
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these  classes  should  consist  of  an  extension  or  modification 
of  the  manual  and  observational  work  of  the  kindergarten,  sup- 
plemented by  some  of  the  nature  work  and  drawing  now  pur- 
sued in  our  best  primary  schools  and  by  a  little  reading  and 
writing  and  number  work.  I  explained  that  the  proposed  course 
should  take  the  place  of  the  course  generally  pursued  in  the 
first  primary  grade,  and  that  the  age  of  admission  should  be 
five  years.  Two  years  later  I  again  urged  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course,  and  gave  among  other  reasons  the  following :  — 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  by  experienced  teachers  regarding 
the  advisability  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  by  less 
formal  work  than  Ib  usually  required  in  a  primary  school,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  plead  for  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  class.  Every 
primaiy  school  teacher  realizes  that  the  change  is  very  great  from  the 
comparatively  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  kindergarten,  with  its  dozen 
or  fifteen  children,  to  the  school  where  restrictions  are  made  necessary 
by  the  large  number  of  children  and  by  the  character  of  the  work 
required.  "  Connecting  classes "  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  school  have  been  formed  in  several  places,  and  they  have  in- 
variably been  found  to  be  of  great  use  in  wisely  leading  the  children 
into  good  school  habits.  Frequently  the  class  exercises  have  been  such 
as  to  permit  pupils  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  first-grade  primary  work. 

But  if  the  sub-primary  class  is  needed  for  those  children  who  have 
had  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten,  much  more  is  such  a  class  needed 
for  children  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  better  training.  The 
change  from  the  home  to  the  school  is  even  greater  than  that  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  school,  and  therefore  needs  the  bridge  that  the 
proposed  class  offers.  Most  people  can  recall  the  ordeal  through  which 
they  passed  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  life.  Perhaps  the 
modem  school  has  made  the  ordeal  less  tr3dng  than  it  used  to  be;  but 
we  can  scarcely  realize  how  great,  under  the  best  conditions,  the  gap 
is  between  the  freedom  of  the  home  and  the  constraints  of  the  school- 
room, where  forty  or  fifty  children  have  to  be  controlled  by  a  single 
teacher. 

My  observations  during  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  above  was  written  have  confirmed  me  in  the  advisability 
of  the  proposed  change.  Increased  requirements  are  making 
it  more  and  more  diflBcult  for  children  in  the  lowest  grades 
to  do  the  work  prescribed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  drawing,  singing  and  nature  study,  which  are 
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now  demanded  in  our  best  primary  schools.  There  are  at 
present  16  towns  in  which  sub-primary  classes  have  been  formed 
for  children  five  years  old,  the  work  of  the  grades  being  begun 
in  most  cases  one  year  later.  Practice  varies  considerably  in 
these  towns,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of 
sub-primary  classes  includes  some  of  the  occupations  and  games 
of  the  kindergarten,  with  very  little  formal  work  in  reading  and 
writing.  Of  course  the  plans  are  made  to  fit  conditions,  as 
far  as  possible.  The  following  outline  represents  what  is  at- 
tempted in  a  sub-primary  class  for  children  of  foreign  par- 
entage; it  is  taken  from  the  Sutton  course:  — 

The  first  work  of  these  classes  is  the  teaching  of  the  names  of  play- 
things, objects  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  clothing,  names  of  portions 
of  the  body,  and  the  meaning  of  the  usual  directions  given  by  the 
teacher  in  governing  the  school. 

Kindergarten  games  and  songs  are  used;  playthings  from  home, 
pictures  and  kindergarten  material,  such  as  sewing  cards,  paper  for 
cutting  and  folding,  cutting  out  of  pictures  from  old  magazines,  past- 
ing, and  so  forth,  are  used  as  aids  in  giving  an  understanding  of  spoken 
English. 

Regular  class  periods  are  used  for  drills.  The  children  are  required 
to  repeat  everything  said  to  them,  or  else  to  do  what  they  are  told  to 
do,  and  then  repeat  the  direction  or  tell  what  has  been  done.  Later  on, 
the  children  give  directions  for  doing  things. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  January  some  of  the  children  are  given  les- 
sons in  reading  from  the  board.  They  vary  greatly  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  gain  an  understanding  of  English,  and  also  in  the  gaining 
of  ability  to  express  themselves.  Some  children  of  eight  and  nine  find 
it  a  most  difficult  thing  to  express  themselves,  the  linguistic  nature  being 
very  sluggish.  Some  of  the  children  make  the  advanced  division  of  the 
grade  during  the  year,  and  so  are  passed  on  to  the  second  grade  in  June. 

A  little  work  in  the  line  of  writing  and  drawing  is  given  to  the  more 
advanced  class.  No  number  work,  except  that  which  naturally  comes 
in  the  conversation  lessons,  is  given. 

Peimaby  and  Gbammab  Schools. 

Length  of  Course.  —  For  many  years  it  was  an  almost  uni- 
versal custom  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States 
to  permit  children  to  enter  ungraded  and  primary  schools  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  and  to  continue  the  course  nine  years  up  to 
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the  high  school.  In  other  countries  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  the  custom  has  been  to  permit  children  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  regular  elementary  school  at  six  years  of  age, 
and  to  continue  the  elementary  course  eight  years.  Lately, 
led  by  the  example  of  Boston,  there  has  been  a  movement  here 
in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  course  below  the  high  school 
to  eight  years,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  age  of  entrance 
five  years,  as  before.  Out  of  329  cities  and  towns  reporting, 
119  either  have  an  eight  years'  course  or  are  working  toward 
such  a  course.  All  the  schools  of  these  329  places,  except  22, 
admit  beginners  at  five  years  of  age.  Fifteen  admit  them  at 
six,  6  at  five  and  a  half  and  2  at  four.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find 
the  custom  growing  here  of  attempting  to  force  upon  children 
from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  the  same  work  that  is  done 
elsewhere  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  work  required  of  elementary  schools  has 
in  many  places  considerably  increased. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  not  favoring  an  eight  years' 
course  to  be  begun  with  children  five  years  of  age.  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  thoroughly 
without  over-taxing  the  pupils.  This  would  be  especially  true 
if  the  present  length  of  school  day  is  maintained,  and  if,  as 
is  likely,  more  industrial  work  is  demanded.  In  the  second 
place,  the  formal  work  generally  required  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  is  entirely  too  difficult  for  children  of  five,  and 
the  transition  at  that  age  too  sudden  from  the  freedom  of  the 
home  to  the  formal  work  of  the  school. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  a  saving  of  time  is  effected 
by  changing  the  length  of  the  course  from  nine  years  to  eight. 
The  claim  can  be  substantiated  only  on  the  supposition  that 
time  is  wasted,  or  that  some  of  the  subjects  are  needless  in  the 
longer  course.  If  the  time  of  pupils  in  a  given  course  is  prop- 
erly employed  and  the  subjects  are  what  they  should  be,  no 
shortening  of  that  course  can  effect  a  saving  of  time  without 
some  loss.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  saving  of  expense.  It 
has  been  gravely  asserted  that  there  would  be  an  actual 
saving  of  expense  by  one  eighth  if  the  course  were  shortened 
to   that    extent,  —  an    assertion   which   would    be   true    only 
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on  the  supposition  that  there  is  needless  expense  in  the 
longer  course,  or  else  that  the  shortened  course  sends  the 
children  out  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  go.  The 
truth  is,  one  of  two  things  is  likely  to  happen  in  schools  re- 
quiring work  to  be  done  in  eight  years  which  in  other  places 
requires  nine  years  to  accomplish :  either  the  pupils  are  "  kept 
back"  somewhere  along  the  course  for  a  repetition  of  work 
poorly  done,  or  else  some  of  the  required  work  is  left  undone. 
That  school  authorities  prefer  the  former  alternative  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  many  places  pupils  graduating  from  the 
nine  years'  course  are  about  the  same  average  age  as  those 
graduating  from  the  eight  years'  course. 

Keports  recently  received  show  that  the  average  age  of  pupils 
graduating  from  eight-year  courses  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  was  fourteen  years,  four  months.  The  average  age  re- 
ported of  pupils  graduating  from  nine-year  courses  in  places  of 
corresponding  size  was  fourteen  years,  five  months.  Quite  a 
number  of  places  having  the  shorter  course  reported  the  average 
age  of  graduates  to  be  greater  than  the  average  age  of  graduates 
of  the  longer  course.  All  this,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
that  real  saving  is  brought  about  only  by  the  employment  of 
good  teachers.  If  the  division  line  between  the  grammar 
school  and  high  school  remains  as  it  is,  an  eight-year  primary 
and  grammar  course,  beginning  with  children  six  years  of 
age,  seems  fair  and  reasonable.  Preceding  this  course  there 
could  be  kindergarten  or  sub-primary  classes  corresponding  to 
the  infant  schools  of  England  and  France. 

Admission  of  Beginners.  —  Custom  varies  greatly  in  re- 
spect to  the  times  of  year  at  which  beginners  are  permitted  to 
enter  school,  although  the  returns  show  that  in  at  least  three' 
fourths  of  the  towns  permission  is  limited  to  September  or  to 
the  first  two  weeks  of  that  month.  Of  the  other  towns  the  most 
seem  to  favor  fall  or  spring,  or  September  and  one  other  month ; 
then  follow  in  order  "  September  and  October ''  and  "  any 
time  "  or  "  beginning  of  each  term." 

Circumstances,  of  course,  determine  this  matter ;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason,  except  the  convenience  of  parents,  for 
not  limiting  the  entrance  period  to  a  single  month  of  the  year. 
In  a  few  places  the  time  for  entering  the  primary  school  de- 
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pends  upon  the  readiness  of  the  children  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired, rather  than  upon  the  age.  This  plan  applies,  of  course, 
to  places  which  have  kindergartens  or  sub-primary  classes. 

Promotions.  —  Reports  from  superintendents  show  that  in 
a  large  proportion  of  towns  all  promotions  are  made  by  the  su- 
perintendent, with  the  advice  of  the  principal  or  teacher.  A 
number  of  towns  report  that  matters  of  promotions  are  left 
largely  to  individual  teachers,  the  more  doubtful  cases  being 
left  to  the  principal  or  superintendent.  In  either  plan  the 
superintendent  has,  as  he  should  have,  the  full  control  of  the 
placing  of  pupils.  In  only  6  towns  does  the  committee  or  a 
member  of  it  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  promotions. 
In  all  such  cases  the  reconmiendations  of  the  teacher  or  su- 
perintendent are  acted  upon  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
committee.  In  one  city  the  superintendent  is  given  no  au- 
thority, not  even  advisory,  in  matters  of  promotion,  the  teachers 
alone  sending  along  and  keeping  back  whom  they  please.  Their 
opinion  is  said  to  be  based  upon  the  daily  work  of  pupils  and 
the  results  of  examinations. 

From  statements  contained  in  the  returns  and  from  per- 
sonal observation,  I  judge  that  written  examinations  given  by 
superintendents  or  teachers  are  in  some  towns  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  the  grade  of  pupils.  In  a  few  places 
the  daily  rating  of  the  teacher,  with  averages  of  70  per  cent. 
and  80  per  cent.,  appears  to  be  the  sole  guide. 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  quite  freely  of  the  dangers  of 
having  promotions  depend  upon  the  results  of  written  exam- 
inations, and  of  the  folly  of  daily  marks  for  any  cause.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  the  matter  here  more  than  to 
refer  to  the  unfairness  of  determining  the  grade  in  which  pupils 
shall  work  in  this  way.  No  two  teachers  agree  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  a  pupiPs  work,  either  in  recitation  or  in 
examination.  Such  is  the  difference  of  teachers  in  giving  an 
examination  and  in  marking  the  answers  that  in  a  given  ex- 
amination they  might  vary  in  the  marks  they  would  give  to 
the  same  pupils  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  pupils  to  let  their  promotion  or  non- 
promotion  depend  upon  the  teachers'  marks  alone  or  upon  the 
results  of  examinations.     Some  teachers  and  superintendents 
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seem  to  think  that  absolute  justice  in  promotion  requires  a 
rigid  conformity  to  some  standard  of  attainment,  —  a  standard 
measured  by  per  cent,  marks.  There  are  fewer  offenders  of 
this  kind  now  than  formerly,  and  yet  they  are  sometimes  found. 
One  school  which  I  recently  visited  was  a  sad  example  of  this 
kind.  The  pupils  of  the  school  were  in  two  divisions,  with  a 
row  of  empty  seats  between  them  to  make  the  difference  of  at- 
tainment more  manifest.  One  division  consisted  of  pupils  who 
had  passed  the  75  per  cent,  mark  in  their  examinations,  and 
the  other  of  those  who  had  fallen  below  that  mark.  Upon 
inquiry  I  learned  that  this  was  a  test  for  promotion,  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  mark  of  74%  per  cent  would  oblige  a  pupil  to 
go  over  the  work  again.  This  was  a  ninth  grade,  consisting  of 
pupils  who  were  presumably  candidates  for  the  high  school,  and 
some  of  them  of  both  divisions  were  apparently  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  such  a  method  of  de- 
termining the  pupils'  ability  to  do  the  subsequent  work  is  now 
quite  exceptional. 

There  appears  to  be  in  some  places  a  method  of  promotion 
from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  quite  different  from  the 
method  pursued  in  the  grades.  In  something  like  60  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  graduation  from  the  grammar  school 
does  not  permit  pupils  to  enter  the  high  school.  These  places 
include  some  of  the  smaller  towns  which  have  no  high  school, 
the  pupils  having  to  pass  an  examination  before  they  can  enter 
a  high  school  in  another  town.  A  fairer  method  would  be  to 
follow  the  course  pursued  in  some  towns,  of  admitting  all  pupils 
on  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  and  teacher.  This 
may  be  done  with  the  understanding  that  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  is  to  be  repeated  if  not  satisfactory. 

Several  plans  have  been  devised  for  classifying  and  promot- 
ing pupils  in  such  a  way  that  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils  will 
be  met  and  that  strict  justice  to  all  will  be  secured. 

One  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  Howard  Chace  of  Dracut,  re- 
ports his  method  of  making  promotions  in  the  grades  as 
follows :  — 

In  April  teachers  send  me  the  names  of  their  pupils  arranged  in  three 
columns :  — 

(a)  Those  who,  in  their  opinion  at  the  time,  ought  to  be  promoted. 
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(h)  Those  who  ought  not  to  be  promoted. 

(c)  Those  about  whose  promotion  they  are  doubtful  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

This  list  is  kept  in  the  register.  Whenever  the  superintendent  visits 
the  school  he  takes  this  list  and  records  upon  it  his  opinion  of  the  desir- 
ability of  promoting  the  pupils  listed  thereon,  giving  special  attention 
to  doubtful  cases.  Both  oral  and  written  work  is  examined,  regular  and 
special  tests  or  quizzes.  The  superintendent's  opinion  is  recorded  in 
data  not  understood  by  the  teacher,  so  that  her  judgment  may  not  be 
influenced.  On  the  last  week  in  the  year  the  teacher  and  superintendent 
confer  as  to  what  action  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
child. 


Several  other  superintendents  report  virtually  the  same  plan. 
The  plan  is  evidently  feasible  for  all  the  smaller  places,  cer- 
tainly for  all  towns  in  superintendency  unions.  In  the  larger 
places  the  same  plan  could  be  followed,  the  supervising  prin- 
cipal taking  the  place  of  the  superintendent  in  passing  judgment 
upon  doubtful  cases. 

Other  plans  are  followed  by  which  some  of  the  pupils  are 
enabled  to  go  over  the  required  work  of  a  grade  more  rapidly 
than  others.^  But  any  of  these  plans  may  well  be  supple- 
mented by  the  employment  of  one  or  more  teachers  for  a 
building  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  good  ways  a  few  pupils 
who  cannot  work  profitably  in  existing  classes.  A  systematic 
plan  for  special  promotions  should  also  be  followed  by  every 
superintendent  and  teacher. 

PowEEs  AND  Duties  of  Sxtpeeintendents. 

The  statutes  provide  that  a  superintendent  shall  be  appointed 
in  every  Umn  and  city,  but,  apart  from  certain  duties  relating 
to  school  attendance,  they  do  not  prescribe  his  duties  in  any 
definite  way.  They  provide  that  superintendents  shall  "  have 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools,"  but  "  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  committee."  This  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  cities  and  towns  not  within  an  existing  superin- 
tendency union,  although  it  is  by  implication  supposed  to  apply 
to  all.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  powers  and 

>  For  B  ncord  of  v»rk>UB  methods  of  grading  and  promotion,  aee  the  Btxty^ust  report  of 
the  Mil  iM  I  ill!  mi  f  In  Board  of  Education,  pp.  207-814. 
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duties  of  superintexideiits  are  somewhat  uncertain  and  varied. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  so. 

Abstract  of  Returns.  —  Recently  a  question  was  asked  of  all 
the  superintendents  of  the  State  respecting  the  duties  and  au- 
thority given  to  them  by  the  school  committees.  So  as  to  make 
the  replies  as  definite  as  possible,  specific  duties  were  mentioned 
in  the  questions,  as  follows :  — 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 

(9 
(10 

(11 


Selection  of  text-books. 

Selection  of  reference  books. 

Selection  of  apparatus. 

Making  of  course  of  studies. 

Examination  or  certification  of  teachers. 

Appointment  of  teachers. 

Suspension  of  teachers. 

Dismissal  of  teachers. 

Inspection  and  direction  of  teachers'  work. 

Calling  and  conducting  teachers'  meetings. 

Promotion  of  pupils. 


The  superintendents  were  asked  to  answer  each  question  by 
one  of  the  following  words :  "  None,"  "  Advisory,"  "  Joint," 
"  Full." 

There  were  replies  from  169  superintendents,  representing 
354  towns  and  cities. 

In  respect  to  the  answers  in  general,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  terms  "  Advisory,"  "  Joint "  and  "  Full  "  were  differently 
interpreted  by  the  superintendents.  Some  of  those  who  an- 
swered "  Full  "  indicated  in  a  note  that  they  had  full  authority, 
subject  to  legal  requirements,  or,  in  some  cases,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  a  sub-committee.  Others  gave  the  answer  "  Ad- 
visory," or  "  Joint,"  who  really  had  the  same  authority  as 
those  who  had  given  "  Full "  for  the  answer.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, refer  particularly  to  those  cases  in  which  little  or  no 
authority  is  given  to  the  superintendent. 

Text-books  and  Courses.  —  In  respect  to  the  first  four  duties 
mentioned  above,  one  superintendent  reports  as  having  no  duty 
or  authority  whatever..  It  is  difficult  enough  to  understand 
the  reason  for  having  sub-committees  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  text-books,  even  with  the  advice  of  the  superintendent;  but 
when  text-books  are  selected  and  a  course  of  studies  is  made 
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by  the  committee  without  such  advice,  the  situation  becomes 
ahnost  ludicrous.  In  some  of  the  boards  there  are  sub-com- 
mittees upon  text-books  and  courses  of  studies,  but  in  most 
cases  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  is  followed. 

Selection  of  Teachers.  —  Eight  superintendents  report  that 
they  have  no  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  selection  of 
teachers.  The  towns  in  which  they  are  working  are  rural 
towns,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  school  committees  in 
these  towns  are  virtually  holding  on  to  the  duties  which  were 
done  by  prudential  committees  fifty  years  ago.  One  superin- 
tendent reports  that  each  member  has  absolute  control  of  the 
schools  assigned  him,  occasionally,  however,  seeking  the  su- 
perintendent's assistance  in  getting  a  new  teacher.  Others 
report  that  their  aid  is  asked  by  the  committee  "only  in 
emergencies,'^  which  perhaps  may  mean  when  there  are  no 
relatives  or  friends  among  the  candidates. 

Among  those  who  report  their  duty  in  selecting  teachers 
"  Advisory,"  some  admit  that  there  is  no  rule  or  custom  in 
the  matter.  Several  allude  to  the  custom  of  having  all  the 
candidates  for  a  single  position  appear  before  the  committee 
before  an  election  occurs.  One  superintendent  reports  that 
one  of  the  least  competent  of  the  teachers  was  retained,  at  an 
increase  of  salary,  against  his  advice.  Another  complains  that 
"considerations  of  church  preference  and  other  matters  not 
directly  connected  with  eflSiciency  have  more  weight  than  they 
ought."  Still  another  pleads  for  legal  authority  in  this  mat- 
ter, saying  that  without  such  authority  teachers  are  likely  to 
be  elected  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  merit. 

Suspension  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers.  —  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  prerogative  of  superintendents  in  suspending  or  dis- 
missing teachers  in  service  is  much  more  limited  than  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  to  fill  existing  vacancies.  Nearly  30 
superintendents  report  that  they  have  no  authority  in  dismiss- 
ing teachers,  while  some  of  the  others  report  that  the  committees 
are  frequently  unwilling  to  follow  their  advice.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  establishment  of  pension  funds  by  the  towns 
will  make  it  easier  for  committees  to  retire  teachers  of  long 
service. 

Supervision.  —  The  duty  of  inspecting   and   directing  the 
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work  of  teachers  is  now  almost  universally  committed  to  the 
superintendents.  In  only  10  towns  is  that  duty  shared  in  any 
degree  by  members  of  the  school  committee.  The  direct  su- 
pervision by  committees  is  slight  and  in  most  cases  harmless, 
it  being  only  a  continuation  of  the  aimless  visitations  of  former 
days.  If,  however,  the  visits  by  committees  were  of  the  right 
kind,  that  is,  if  they  were  genuine  visits  of  inspection  for  the 
observation  of  results,  they  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
schools  mainly  in  the  intelligent  support  of  the  superintendent 
that  they  could  give. 

Teachers'  Meetings.  —  What  has  been  said  of  superintend- 
ents directing  the  work  of  teachers  in  visits  applies  equally  to 
teachers'-  meetings.  In  only  11  towns  do  the  committees  take 
any  hand  either  in  calling  or  in  conducting  such  meetings,  and 
4  of  these  towns  are  in  a  single  superintendency  union.  In 
most  of  the  towns  the  superintendent  is  given  full  power  to 
call  them,  although  in  too  many  instances  they  are  required 
to  hold  the  meetings  after  school  or  in  the  evening. 

In  General.  —  Comparing  the  powers  and  duties  now  pos- 
sessed by  superintendents  as  shown  in  these  reports  with  the 
same  powers  and  duties  published  in  my  report  of  nine  years 
ago,  we  see  a  marked  gain  in  every  item  mentioned.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  respect  to  such  duties  as  the  selection 
of  text-books,  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  promotion  of 
pupils,  etc.  In  these  duties  the  powers  of  superintendents  are 
now  for  the  most  part  as  full  as  they  should  be,  while  the 
influence  of  committees  and  sub-committees  in  sharing  the 
duties  of  supervision  has  manifestly  decreased.  But  the  im- 
proved attitude  of  the  superintendents  toward  all  the  duties 
properly  belonging  to  them  is  shown  more  in  the  quality  of 
their  work  than  in  any  statement  of  prescribed  duties.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  some  places  the  superintendent  is  obliged  by 
an  indifferent  or  careless  board  to  give  more  of  his  time  to 
matters  of  business  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  either  by 
board  members  or  by  a  clerk,  and  while  it  is  true  also  that 
superintendents  are  not  equally  efficient  in  professional  intelli- 
gence and  skill,  I  believe  there  is  a  general  improvement  in 
these  respects.  There  is  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  importance  and  true  function  of  skilled 
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supervision,  and  such  supervision  is  in  many  places  carried 
on  with  growing  intelligence  and  devotion.  Selections  of  both 
superintendents  and  teachers  are  more  carefully  made,  and 
there  is  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  the  professional  duties 
of  superintendents  should  not  be  recognized  and  x)erhaps  re- 
quired by  statute  law.  A  law  of  that  kind  might  be  of  service, 
especially  in  correcting  the  attitude  of  a  few  committees  who 
are  assuming  the  duties  that  properly  belong  to  a  superin- 
tendent. But  even  with  such  a  law  the  effectiveness  of  the 
supervision  will  depend  more  upon  the  spirit  of  the  committee 
than  upon  any  statement  of  duties  that  may  be  made. 

Conveyance  of  Children  to  School, 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  referred  to  me  for 
investigation  several  complaints,  mainly  from  parents,  in  re- 
lation to  the  conveyance  of  their  children  to  school.  Some  of 
the  complaints  appeared  to  me  to  be  trivial  and  unreasonable, 
as,  for  example,  when  parents  objected  to  their  children  walking 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  school  over  an  open  road,  and  expected 
them  to  be  carried  at  public  expense;  and  when  a  few  citizens 
desired  a  school  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  four  or 
five  children,  and  objected  to  their  being  carried  to  the  central 
schooL 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  cases  of  genuine  hardship 
and  injustice,  as  when  children  living  two  miles  or  more  from 
school  were  compelled  to  walk  to  school  or  pay  their  own  fares 
on  the  electric  cars.  Two  cases  of  like  character  came  to  my 
attention  recently.  In  both  cases  the  town  had  fixed  the  limit 
for  free  conveyance  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  the  school 
committee  had,  in  consequence,  refused  to  provide  free  con- 
veyance for  children  who  were  living  inside  of  the  two-mile 
limit.  The  children  in  both  cases  were  young,  and  the  way 
somewhat  woody  and  lonesome.  Perhaps  the  feelings  of  the 
complaining  parents  were  embittered  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  children  were  given  free  tickets  who  lived  a  little  outside 
the  two-mile  limit,  but  who  took  the  cars  at  the  starting  place 
of  their  own  children.  The  plea  of  the  school  committee  was  that 
if  these  children  were  given  free  conveyance  others  in  town 
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would  make  a  similar  demand,  and  that  the  town  could  not  afford 
to  pay  so  much.  This  is  no  reason  why  children  should  be 
subjected  to  needless  hardship  or  danger  of  any  kind.  If  the 
expense  of  conveyance  is  too  great  for  any  town,  the  State 
should  give  further  assistance.  But  the  fear  is  that  towns 
sometimes  drive  toq  sharp  a  bargain  with  persons  whose  neigh- 
borhood school  is  closed;  that  even  schools  are  closed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  saving  expense.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  the  children  whose  neighborhood  schools  are  closed 
should  be  treated  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  treat  them,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  bodily  protection.  Distance  limits  should  not 
be  fixed  by  towns  or  by  committees.  The  walking  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  or  even  a  mile  is  imder  some  circumstances  a 
greater  hardship  than  the  walking  of  two  miles  or  more  under 
other  circumstances.  The  character  of  the  road,  and  the  num- 
ber, age,  sex  and  health  of  the  children  should  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  they  are  to  be  carried  or  not 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  conveyance  and 
oversight  that  are  provided.  I  was  asked  recently  to  investigate 
a  case  in  which  it  was  charged  that  the  carriage  was  not  what 
it  should  be,  and  that  there  was  not  a  proper  supervision  of  the 
children  while  they  were  in  the  carriage.  The  complaint  was 
made  that,  for  want  of  oversight,  the  children  were  disorderly 
and  sometimes  immoral  in  words  and  acts.  I  found  that  the 
complaint  was  well  grounded.  The  teachers  admitted  this,  but 
felt  that  they  had  no  authority  in  the  matter. 

In  view  of  the  possible  dangers  both  to  health  and  morals  of 
improper  conveyance,  the  towns  should  be  charged  with  cer- 
tain obligations  whenever  a  consolidation  of  schools  seems  nec- 
essary. They  should  be  compelled  to  provide,  under  proper 
penalties,  such  conveyance  of  the  children  to  the  distant  school 
as  will  be  safe  for  them  and  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  We  are  very  properly  urging  the  improvement  of 
rural  conditions,  to  the  end  of  keeping  as  many  of  the  children 
in  the  country  as  possible.  If  we  are  sincere  in  this  effort, 
can  we  do  less  than  to  make  the  schools  as  easy  to  reach  as 
possible  ?  The  best  conveyance  attainable  is  none  too  good  for 
those  who  are  compelled  to  go  long  distances  to  the  school.    We 
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are  all  agreed,  I  believe,  that  schools  should  not  be  consolidated 
and  pupils  be  carried  for  financial  reasons  only.  When  a  school 
is  closed,  we  should  be  able  to  say  to  the  patrons  of  the  school 
that  it  is  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children,  and  that 
the  closing  will  not  involve  any  physical  or  moral  injury  to 
them.  May  we  not  even  go  farther  than  this,  and  say  that, 
when  there  is  not  a  distinct  social  as  well  as  educational  gain 
to  the  children  by  consolidation,  the  schools  may  remain  sep- 
arate? There  is  danger,  too,  of  considering  the  question  of 
educational  advancement  of  these  children  from  the  standpoint 
of  city  conditions  rather  than  from  possible  country  conditions. 

The  changes  of  educational  means  and  methods  which  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future  will  be  seen  and  felt  quite  as  much 
in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  The  country  school  has  not  had 
anything  like  the  attention  and  direction  that  the  city  school 
has  had.  All  the  conditions  that  are  possible  in  the  country 
have  not  been  fostered  and  utilized  in  education  as  city  condi- 
tions have  been.  Country  schools  have,  in  consequence,  been 
poor  and  uninteresting  and  country  life  unattractive. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  is  just  now  very  prominent  as  an 
advocate  and  leader  in  what  he  calls  "  redirected  "  rural  con- 
ditions, says  in  one  of  his  latest  books  on  ^^  The  State  and  the 
Farmer ''  (p.  157)  :  — 

All  effective  education  should  (1)  develop  out  of  experience;  (2)  this 
experience  should  have  relation  to  vocation  or  to  the  pupil's  part  in 
life;  and  (3)  every  school  should  be  the  natural  expression  of  its 
community. 

And  again  (p.  160)  :  — 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  entirely  new  curriculum  in  order  to 
redirect  the  rural  school.  If  geography  is  taught,  let  it  be  taught  in 
the  terms  of  the  environment.  Geography  deals  with  the  surface  of  the 
eartL  It  may  well  concern  itself  with  the  school  grounds,  the  high- 
ways, the  fields  and  what  grow  in  them,  the  forests,  hills  JEind  streams, 
the  hamlet,  the  people  and  their  affairs.  We  are  now  interesting  the 
child  in  the  earth  on  which  he  stands,  and,  as  his  mind  grows,  we  take 
him  out  to  the  larger  view.  A  good  part  of  geography  in  a  rural  com- 
munity is,  or  should  be,  agriculture,  whether  so  called  or  not. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  to  "  redirect "  the  rural  schools  by 
such  standards,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  such  a  condition  as 
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Professor  Bailey  advises.  When  they  are,  we  shall  probably 
hear  less  of  the  closing  of  rural  schools  and  of  hardships  arising 
from  conveying  the  pupils  to  distant  schools. 

Mentally  Defective  Childben. 

From  time  to  time  complaints  have  been  made  by  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  that  there  were  in  the  schools  exceptional 
children,  who,  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
children,  should  be  in  special  schools.  Most  of  the  children 
thus  complained  of  were  feeble-minded  or  mentally  defective, 
and  some  of  them  were  found  so  troublesome  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  school.  To  ascertain  how 
many  of  such  children  there  are,  I  recently  sent  out  inquiries 
respecting  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children;  also,  the 
number  of  blind  and  deaf  children,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
public  schools.  There  was  not  a  full  response  to  the  inquiries, 
^wing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  superintendents  were  not 
able  to  give  the  number  of  defectives  not  in  the  public  schools, 
and  some  were  uncertain  as  to  what  constitutes  feeble-minded- 
ness,  and  so  did  not  answer.  In  Boston,  Springfield  and  New- 
ton special  schools  for  backward  children  have  been  provided. 
The  children  in  these  and  other  special  schools,  State  and 
private,  are  not  counted  in  the  figures  which  follow. 

The  whole  number  of  cities  and  towns  reporting  one  or  more 
defectives  in  school  or  out  was  168.  The  other  186  cities  and 
towns  either  did  not  report  or  reported  no  cases.  In  these 
168  cities  there  are  reported  479  feeble-minded  children  in 
school  and  154  children  of  the  same  class  out  of  school. 

It  is  evident  from  the  returns  that  some  of  the  children  re- 
ported as  feeble-minded  are  simply  backward  or  slow,  although 
the  explanations  of  the  superintendents  show  that  all  of  them 
are  mentally  deficient  and  require  extra  attention. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  as  many  of  such 
children  in  cities  and  towns  that  did  not  report;  so  that  the 
number  of  mentally  deficient  children  in  the  entire  State  who 
need  special  treatment  in  separate  classes  or  schools  probably 
amounts  to  more  than  1,200.  These  children,  it  is  true,  are 
not  yet  criminals,  but  some  of  them  are  likely  to  become  so, 
unless  they  are  properly  cared  for.     If  the  expense  of  caring 
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for  them  is  too  great  for  the  towns,  the  State  should  give  extra 
assistance  for  the  purpose.  Quite  likely  a  third  of  them  should 
be  placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  schools  for  feeble-minded ; 
the  rest  could  be  cared  for  in  local  schools  or  classes. 

Blind  and  Deaf  Childben. 

The  fewness  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children  reported  as 
being  in  the  public  schools,  15  in  all,  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
for  towns  unaided  to  educate  such  children.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  short  of  a  regular  census,  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  blind  and  deaf  children  who  are  living  at  home,  but 
who  are  not  in  school.  Many  superintendents  report  that  they 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  such  children.  The 
number  reported,  26  blind  and  29  deaf,  does  not  probably 
represent  the  whole  number  in  the  towns  reporting.  There 
may  be  three  times  as  many  in  the  entire  State  who  are  not 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  school.  Happily,  the  generosity  of 
the  State  and  the  ample  accommodations  in  good  special  schools 
give  assurance  that  these  children  can  be  well  cared  for. 

• 
Delinquent  Childben. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  get  from  school  officials  the  exact  number 
of  defective  children,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  delinquents.  The  standards  of  delinquency  are  so 
varied  that  any  report  by  teachers  and  superintendents  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  The  number  of  children  sent  to  reformatories 
and  truant  schools  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  number 
of  delinquent  children  who  need  special  care.  There  are  in 
almost  every  school  one  or  more  pupils  who  are  troublesome 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  who  need  extra  attention,  —  more 
attention,  in  fact,  than  the  regular  teacher  can  give.  These 
children  need  extra  attention,  not  merely  to  enable  them  to 
do  their  work  better,  but  to  prevent  them  from  wrong-doing, 
and  to  get  them,  if  possible,  into  a  normal  state  of  order  and 
obedience.  If  it  seems  wise  to  pursue  a  policy  of  preventing 
criminality  in  the  feeble-minded,  it  is  much  more  clearly  so 
in  respect  to  those  who  show  signs  of  lawlessness.  These  chil- 
dren need  to  be  segregated  as  early  as  possible  from  the  other 
pupils,  and  to  be  given  more  individual  care.     Such  treatment 
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might  be  the  means  of  preventing  them  from  that  truancy  or 
refractory  conduct  which  would  force  them  into  an  institution. 
But  a  home  is  what  they  need  most.  So  important  is  the  home 
influence  as  a  prevention  of  criminality,  that  if  parents  are 
unwilling  to  co-operate  with  the  schools,  or  if  the  home  condi- 
tions are  debasing,  the  State  is  justified,  for  its  own  protection 
as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  children  themselves,  to  put 
them  into  homes  where  they  will  be  properly  cared  for.  For 
reasons  of  economy,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  these  children 
should  be  rescued  from  the  dangers  of  criminality  which  beset 
them,  and  the  earlier  that  the  measures  for  rescue  are  taken, 
the  better. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  T.  PEINCE. 

Deo.  31,  1908. 
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REPORT  OF  J.  W.  MACD0:N^ALD, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 
Lanquaoe  Instbuction  in  the  High  Schools  of  Massachvsbttb. 


REPOKT. 


To  the  St€Ue  Board  of  Education. 

While  pursuing  my  work  of  high  school  visitation  during 
the  past  year,  I  have  made  an  effort  to  study  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  condition  of  instruction  in  languages,  including  English 
and  literature.  As  preliminary  to  what  I  shall  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  it,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  table  which 
shows  for  each  year  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  different 
languages,  as  measured  by  recitation  periods,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  taking  them,  for  every  public  high  school  in  the  State 
except  one  very  small  one,  from  which  there  were  no  returns. 

Pifteen  cities  and  towns  report  five-year  courses  in  their  high 
schools,  beginning  with  the  ninth  grade.  In  about  20  or  25 
other  cities  and  towns  Latin  is  taught  in  the  upper  grammar 
grade.  One  effect  of  this  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the  number 
who  take  Latin  in  the  high  school. 

One  thing  shown  by  the  table,  although  it  has  been  known 
before,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  is  the  rapid  decrease 
from  the  first  to  the  last  year,  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
language  classes,  —  a  decrease  in  almost  every  case  more  rapid 
than  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  grades.  The 
columns  marked  "  English  "  and  "  Literature  "  show  in  every 
instance  but  three  or  four,  the  numbers  in  the  different  grades. 
As  to  the  falling  off  in  the  grades,  it  should  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  present  fourth-year  class  was  about  one-twelfth 
smaller  when  it  entered  than  the  present  fourth-year  class. 

Where  a  small  town  has  two  or  more  co-ordinate  high  schools, 
these  are  tabulated  as  one. 

The  recitations  per  year  are  based  on  a  forty-week  year ;  to 
get  the  average  actual  number,  however,  the  figures  in  the  table 
should  be  reduced  about  five  per  cent. 
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One  who  examines  the  preceding  table  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  evidence  of  the  rapid  decline  in  the  study  of 
Greek,  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  schools  that  have 
dropped  it  from  their  programs,  but  also  by  the  small  number 
of  pupils  electing  it  where  it  is  still  offered. 

An  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Massachusetts  high  schools 
in  1899,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  sixty-third 
report  of  the  Board,  showed  that  of  the  248  general  high  schools 
in  the  State,  all  but  81  (these  the  very  smallest)  offered  in- 
struction in  Greek  and  had  classes  in  it;  now,  of  these  same 
schools,  all  but  82  have  dropped  it,  and  several  others  report 
that  they  are  to  discontinue  it  after  the  present  year. 

There  are  many,  of  whose  education  Greek  has  been  a  part, 
who  will  regret  this  tendency,  and  undoubtedly  much  in  the 
way  of  culture  will  be  lost  from  the  schools;  but  to  spend  so 
large  a  part  of  the  time  given  to  secondary  education,  on  two 
dead  languages,  which  to  a  large  extent  duplicate  each  other's 
educational  values,  seems  undesirable,  and  the  option  between 
Latin  and  Greek  proves  to  be  working  fatally  for  the  latter.  It 
will  be  a  good  while  yet,  however,  before  Greek  entirely  disap- 
pears. It  has  its  advocates,  and  it  is  a  valuable  element  in 
the  training  for  at  least  one  of  the  learned  professions.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  taught  for  a  long  time  yet  in  the  stronger  high 
schools  and  in  private  academies. 

There  are  a  few  high  schools  in  the  State  that  offer  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  if  enough  pupils  ask  for  it  to  justify  the  forma- 
tion of  a  class,  but  the  language  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
standing  in  courses  of  studies  as  yet.  Indeed,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing among  language  teachers  that  the  high  school  is  overloaded 
with  language  instruction  already,  and  there  are  those  who  think 
that  we  altogether  overestimate  the  value  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage as  an  element  of  a  liberal  education.  For  one,  I  believe 
that  pupils  as  a  rule  get  from  their  high  school  courses  an  al- 
together too  small  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  —  knowledge 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  of  history 
and  economics,  of  almost  everything,  in  short,  which  man  needs 
to  know  in  order  to  know  how  to  live ;  yet  much  of  this  has  been 
crowded  out  to  make  room  for  instruction  in  languages  that 
rarely  goes  beyond  the  mechanical  stage.    It  will  be  seen  by  the 
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last  Golimm  of  the  table  that  nearly  half  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  provide  no  courses  for  pupils  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  a  foreign  language.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  special 
classical  schools,  but  in  a  general  high  school  it  seems  to  me 
to  show  lamentable  narrowness.  There  are  subjects  enough 
to  make  up  a  course,  that  are  far  more  worth  knowing  than 
the  rudiments  of  a  language.  It  is  suggestive,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  whose  litera- 
ture we  have  so  long  studied  as  models,  learned  any  language 
but  their  own;  and  that  while  Bome  was  extending  her  do- 
minion and  civilization,  her  generals  had  to  depend  for  inter- 
preters on  the  people  they  were  conquering. 

The  opinion  is  occasionally  expressed  that  Latin  also  should 
be  dropped  from  the  high  school  curriculum,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  modem  language.  To  this  opinion  I  do  not 
subscribe.  It  is  based  on  the  notion  that  there  is  greater  utility 
in  a  living  language  than  in  a  dead  one.  This  seems  plausible 
if  one  does  not  stop  to  reflect  that  the  utility  of  what  one  learns, 
depends,  not  on  the  thing  itself,  but  on  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  very  few  who  study  Latin,  except 
those  who  teach  it,  keep  it  up  or  make  any  direct  use  of  it 
after  they  leave  school  or  college ;  the  same  is  true,  I  believe,  to 
about  an  equal  percentage  of  those  who  have  studied  the  modem 
languages.  In  this  busy  age,  few  whose  mother  tongue  is  a 
language  rich  in  literature,  will  ever  keep  any  other  language 
up  to  the  utility  point,  unless  they  teach  it  or  go  to  live  where 
it  is  spoken.  In  choosing,  then,  the  language  to  be  studied,  for 
forty-nine  out  of  fifty  pupils,  the  question  is  not  one  of  use, 
but  rather  of  by-products,  as  one  may  say;  that  is,  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  intellectual  equipment  that  they  will  get  from  the 
study.  To  show  where  the  superiority  in  this  respect  lies,  more 
will  hardly  be  necessary  than  to  name  the  literature  read  in 
connection  with  Latin,  and  compare  it,  as  a  means  of  producing 
intellectual  fiber,  with  such  literature  as  Sandeau's  "  Mile,  de 
la  Seigliere,"  Jules  Verne's  "  Tour  du  monde  en  quatre  vingts 
jours,"  Merimee's  "  Colomba,"  Dumas'  "  La  Tulipe  noire," 
Hauff's  "  Das  Kalte  Hertz,"  Zschokke's  "  Der  zerbrochene 
Krug,"  Storm's  "  Immensee  "  and  Von  Hillem's  "  Hoher  als 
die  Kirche."     These  are  all  very  pretty  little  stories,  told  in 
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choice  language  and  in  a  charming  style,  and  they  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  —  an  easy 
and  enjoyable  pastime  for  a  leisure  hour ;  but  they  contain  very 
little  that  is  of  general  or  fundamental  educational  value,  as 
compared  with  Ciaesar,  for  example,  wherein  the  pupils  are  made 
familiar  with  events  which  were  in  a  way  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  history  and  civilization  of  Europe  and  Aperica,  and 
which  show  how  the  world's  progress  has  been  effected. 

It  is  urged  that  modem  languages  are  easier  than  Latin. 
This  is  probably  true  in  some  respects.  Certainly  the  literature 
read  in  connection  with  them  is  very  much  easier,  —  just  such 
literature,  in  fact,  as  people  without  any  educational  end  in 
view  would  read  any  way ;  but  it  has  hardly  been  established,  I 
think,  that  easiness  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  gives  educational 
value  to  a  subject.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  if  the  work  of  the 
high  school  calls  for  no  greater  mental  effort  than  outside  boys 
and  girls  of  their  own  volition  put  into  their  reading,  the  for- 
mer, as  an  educational  uplift,  will  be  of  as  little  value  as  the 
latter! 

But  even  on  the  basis  of  utility,  the  argument  is  not  all 
on  the  side  of  the  modem  languages.  Latin  is  the  official  lan- 
guage of  a  church  that  counts  its  communicants  in  this  country 
by  the  millions. 

Language  instruction  in  the  high  school  is  much  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  teachers  properly  equipped  and  trained,  and  by 
the  unwillingness  of  pupils  to  buckle  down  to  study. 

Building  on  the  work  of  the  high  school,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  colleges  ought  to  give  a  high  degree  of  practical  efficiency 
in  language  training,  but  judged  by  the  teaching  test,  the  results 
are  somewhat  disappointing.  Their  graduates  have  learned  con- 
siderable about  languages,  or  rather  have  filled  a  great  many 
note  books  with  information  about  them,  but  somehow  have 
not  acquired  the  facility  in  the  use  of  them  that  a  teacher  needs. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  pupils  to  work,  this  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  teaching.  One  thing,  however,  is  sure;  a 
great  deal  more  could  be  accomplished  if  pupils  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  own  education. 

Of  course  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  disciplinary  value  of 
the  classical  languages  as  compared  with  the  modem,  rests  on 
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the  assumption  that  both  are  taught  equally  well.  The  method 
of  teaching  is,  after  all,  the  thing  of  chief  importance.  I  wish 
therefore  to  call  attention  to  this  somewhat  in  detail,  beginning 
with  Latin. 

Latin.  —  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  advocates  of  any  par- 
ticular subject  in  school  courses  to  argue  for  it  on  the  assump- 
tion that  students  who  take  it  always  get  from  it  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  benefit  which  it  is  especially  adapted  to  bestow. 
But  those  who  have  at  times  heard  arguments  for  the  intro- 
duction or  continuance  of  particular  lines  of  study,  and  have 
also  noted  the  results  of  the  study,  well  know  how  wide,  some- 
times, the  chasm  is  between  theoretical  educational  values  and 
actual  accomplishments. 

Whether  or  not  a  subject  is  imparting  the  intellectual  en- 
dowments that  it  ought,  depends  wholly  on  how  the  teacher 
presents  it  and  how  the  pupil  applies  himself  to  learn  it.  These 
"  hoVs  "  may  be  such  as  to  more  than  nullify  all  the  good 
of  which  the  subject  is  capable. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  well,  occasionally,  to  question 
the  value  of  a  subject  that  costs  the  schools  so  much  in  time  and 
money  as  Latin  does,  and  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  the  study  is 
yielding  in  any  way  an  adequate  return. 

What,  then,  is  the  educational  value  of  Latin  ?  Does  it  jus- 
tify the  cost ;  and  if  so,  are  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching 
it  reasonably  productive  of  results  ? 

These  are  fair  questions,  and  although  it  has  been  done 
many  times  heretofore  by  abler  men,  I  shall  venture  to  discuss 
them  once  more. 

What,  then,  are  the  valid  reasons  why  Latin  should  hold  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  high  school  course  of  studies  ? 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  components  of  our  mother  tongue,  and 
directly  or  through  the  French,  has  contributed  a  large  part  of 
our  vocabulary. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  this  makes  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
more  valuable  to  the  etymologist  than  to  the  masses.  Indeed, 
teaching  pupils  new  English  words  through  the  medium  of 
their  Latin  originals,  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  If  we 
remember  that  one's  first  impression  of  a  new  word  is  the 
most  persistent,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  harm  that  would  result 
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if  pupils  had  first  learned  the  underscored  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  by  associating  them  with  the  meanings  of 
the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  derived :  — 

"It's  only  nohle  to  be  good." 

"  Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light." 

Bbxttus.    Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

POBTIA.    I  would  not  need  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  that  children  should  make  their 
first  acquaintance  with  a  common  word  of  their  own  language 
by  its  use  and  meaning  in  that  language.  After  a  word  in  this 
way  has  become  well  sensed,  it  will  be  sometimes  interesting 
and  instructive,  especially  to  scholarly  people,  to  trace  out  its 
history  and  changes  of  meaning;  indeed,  there  are  few  studies 
more  fascinating. 

What  I  have  just  said,  however,  applies  only  to  common 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  technical 
terms  and  phrases  in  professional  and  scientific  vocabularies 
with  which  the  opposite  course  is  better.  These  are  far  more 
comprehensible  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Latin  than  to 
one  who  is  not,  and  are  learned  from  that  side  more  easily  and 
correctly.     This  suggests  my  next  point. 

2.  In  the  various  departments  of  natural  history  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  an  international  nomenclature  to 
facilitate  the  identification  of  species  by  scientists  of  different 
nationalities,  and  this  is  almost  wholly  based  on  Latin.  This 
makes  a  knowledge  of  Latin  desirable,  not  merely  for  the 
expert,  let  me  say,  but  for  all  who  take  any  interest  whatever  in 
the  study  of  birds,  plants,  insects  or  any  phase  of  natural  his- 
toiy.     Even  florists  find  it  helpful. 

I  believe  that  this  reason  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
place  Latin  holds  in  education. 

3.  The  study  of  Latin  is  a  great  help  to  the  comprehension 
of  systematic  grammar,  and  this,  as  a  primary  step  in  logic, 
is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  people  whose  language  is  so 
nearly  grammarless  as  our  own. 

4.  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  geography,  history,  litera- 
ture and  art  contribute  extensively,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
English  literature  and  art,  not  alone  by  supplying  themes  for 
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song,  story,  or  the  artist's  brush  or  chisel,  but  by  supplying 
countless  allusions  and  illustrations.  Unless,  therefore,  one  is 
familiar  with  Greek  and  Boman  customs  and  antiquities,  he 
lacks  to  a  considerable  extent  the  ability  to  appreciate  a  great 
deal  of  our  own  best  literature. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  may  get  all  this  information  from 
books  in  the  English  language.  He  may,  but  will  he,  in  a  way 
to  make  it  effective? 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  the  point  of  an  allusion  or  an  il- 
lustration, one  must  be  very  familiar  with  the  incident,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  it  refers.  Casual  reading  will 
not  give  to  people  who  have  not  phenomenal  memories  this 
familiarity;  it  can  come  only  from  study  and  repetition.  The 
discontinuance  of  Bible  study  is  making  scriptural  allusions 
meaningless  to  many  young  people  of  today.  To  illustrate,  the 
following  passage  from  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline  "  was  read 
to  a  company  of  people  of  different  ages :  — 

And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window^  she  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps 
As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  followed  with  Hagar. 

All  the  older  persons  present,  but  only  a  few  of  the  younger, 
recalled  the  Bible  incident  alluded  to  in  the  last  line,  well 
enough  to  see  its  point,  but  after  an  explanation  the  others 
remembered  that  they  had  "  read  it "  or  "  heard  of  it ''  before. 

To  those  who  have  studied  Latin  for  three  or  four  years  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  interest,  the  beautiful  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  compared  with  which  most  other  folk  lore 
is  insignificant,  becomes  thoroughly  familiar.  So,  too,  the 
leading  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  much  of  that 
of  other  contemporary  peoples.  It  is  to  this  familiarity,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  cultural  effects  of  Latin  are  mainly  due. 

5.  The  possibilities  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  way  of  mental 
discipline  must  not  be  overlooked.  I  have  especially  in  mind 
that  power  of  self-control  which  we  call  mental  concentration 
and  application.  Li  common  with  all  subjects  rightly  taught, 
Latin  cultivates  this  power,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  it  seeraa  to 
me,  than  any  other,  unless  it  may  be  mathematics.    In  most  other 
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subjects  something  can  be  done  with  the  mind  dawdling,  but  not 
so  to  any  great  extent  in  Latin.  To  get  much  out  of  this  study 
the  concentrated  effort  of  the  mind  must  be  persistently  applied. 
It  is  this  or  next  to  nothing. 

6.  The  superior  opportunity  that  the  study  of  Latin  furnishes 
for  training  in  English,  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  by  those 
who  have  argued  for  the  right  of  Latin  to  a  place  in  the  high 
school  course  of  studies.  It  seems  to  me  the  point  is  well  taken, 
and  that  the  opportunity  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Training  of  this  kind  may  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  a 
modem  language  also,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  The  sentence 
form  and  the  words  in  French,  for  example,  resemble  the  English 
too  much  and  suggest  the  form  and  language  of  the  translation ; 
hence  the  pupil  is  not  compelled  to  think  and  select  and  arrange 
as  he  is  when  trying  to  make  a  good  English  translation  from 
Latin.  The  same  is  true  of  German,  though  not,  perhaps,  to 
the  same  extent.  The  grammar  and  arrangement  —  the  whole 
genius  of  Latin,  in  fact,  is  so  different  from  English  that  the 
pupil  is  forced  to  original  effort,  if  he  translates  it  well.  In 
other  words,  the  Latin  gives  him  the  thought,  but  not  the  lan- 
guage. A  comparison  of  almost  any  passage  of  French  or  Ger- 
man with  a  passage  of  Latin  will,  I  think,  convince  any  one  of 
the  truth  of  this. 

But  if  any  further  proof  is  necessary,  let  us  consider  the  mat- 
ter  of  arrangement  In  Latin,  the  meaning  —  that  is,  the  exact 
meaning  —  is  affected  by  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the 
sentence.  "Delenda  est  Carthago  "  expresses  a  sentiment  quite 
different  from  Carthago  est  delenda;  "  Nescii  vox  missa  reverii'' 
from  Vox  missa  reverti  nescit;  and  ''  Habetis,  milites,  quam 
petistis  facultatem''  from  Quam  facuUabem  petistis,  milites, 
habetis.  To  put  these  into  English  that  will  (jonvey  the  exact 
thought  of  the  Latin,  requires  study  and  gives  a  training  that 
makes  for  skill  in  the  use  of  language.  The  student,  in  the 
effort  to  express  the  thought  correctly,  must  often  select  English 
words  that  are  not  given  among  the  dictionary  definitions  of  the 
Latin  words  to  be  translated,  and  he  must  even  supply  additional 
words,  if  necessary  to  give  the  emphasis  that  is  involved  in  the 
position  of  the  Latin  word.     To  illustrate  bv  the  last  two  sen- 
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tences  quoted  above :  "  A  remark  made  in  public  can  neveb  be 
recalled;  "  You  now  have,  soldiers,  the  very  opportunity  that 
you  have  been  seeking." 

What  an  opportunity  this  is  for  training  in  English!  If  it 
were  realized  and  utilized,  there  would  be  no  need  of  so  much 
special  instruction  in  English  as  is  now  given,  especially  for 
pupils  who  take  Latin. 

That  the  majority  of  pupils,  four  out  of  five,  I  will  say,  can 
be  educated  up  to  such  effort  as  has  been  suggested,  I  not  only 
believe,  but  I  know.  The  steps  to  it  are  plain,  and  each  is 
highly  educational  in  itself.  The  first  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
a  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  second  is  to  keep  them  trying  to  express  that  meaning 
fully  and  accurately  in  English.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
perfection  will  be  attained  from  the  very  start,  but  this  training 
will  avail  in  the  end,  if  the  pupils  can  be  kept  striving  to  do 
their  best. 

7.  For,  in  a  way,  the  same  reason  that  underlies  the  con- 
tention in  the  preceding  section,  namely,  the  difference  in 
construction  and  idiom  between  Latin  and  English,  I  believe  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  is  at  least  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  superiority  of  the  former  over  either  French  or 
German,  as  a  study  making  for  brain  development. 

In  the  acquisition  of  one's  mother  tongue,  in  our  case  Eng- 
lish, it  establishes  for  itself  in  the  brain  certain  centers  and 
paths,  so  to  speak,  of  activity;  not  entirely  different  ones, 
though,  for  every  slight  difference  of  idiom.  Instead,  expres- 
sions similar  in  form  seem  to  fit  themselves  into  the  same 
channels  and  to  occupy  them  in  common,  as  is  shown  by  the 
mannerisms  of  speech  which  every  one  acquires.  In  this  same 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  a  new  language,  in  proportion  as  it  re- 
sembles the  mother  tongue,  thrusts  itself  into  the  established 
centers  and  paths  instead  of  making  new  ones.  This  would 
be  truer  of  French  than  of  German,  but  far  truer  of  either  of 
these  languages  than  of  Latin.  This,  differing  so  much  as  it 
does  from  the  English,  must  to  a  large  extent  form  new  centers 
and  break  new  paths  for  itself,  thus  enlarging  the  brain  area 
given  to  language,  rather  than  overloading  the  old  one.  This 
accounts  for  the  greater  difficulty  in  mastering  it,  —  a  greater 
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difBciilty,  it  is  true,  but  yielding  a  greater  retunu  The  arm 
that  swings  a  sledge  will  acquire  a  stronger  muscle  than  the 
one  that  only  handles  a  yardstick,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  a  similar  law  is  operative  in  respect  to  the  brain.  Of 
course  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  study  of  Latin  creates  brain, 
but  only  that  it  develops  it 

I  believe,  though  I  do  not  claim  it  to  be  fully  demonstrated, 
that  the  brain  development  to  be  gotten  from  the  study  of 
a  language  other  than  our  own,  is  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
between  the  two. 

If  these  reasons  for  Latin  as  a  high  school  study  are  sound, 
some  of  them  carry  with  them  suggestions  as  to  how  it 
should  be  taught  and  studied;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  secure  the  specified  results.  To 
illustrate,  I  have  credited  Latin  with  a  high  potentiality  as  a 
means  of  cultivating  mental  concentration,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  Latin  classes  in  which  the  pupils  were  get- 
ting less  of  this  training  than  they  could  have  gotten  from 
playing  jackstraws.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  typewriting  is  doing 
more  to  cultivate  mental  concentration  than  Latin  is,  as  taught 
in  some  of  our  high  schools. 

It  remains  to  show  in  part  what  the  prevailing  practice  in 
teaching  Latin  is,  that  one  may  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  yield- 
ing the  results  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  high  school 
course  of  studies. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  much  more  attention  is  given  now  than 
formerly  to  the  English  of  the  translation,  by  nearly  all  Latin 
teachers,  and  it  is  a  cheering  sign.  iEneas  no  longer  with  im- 
punity chides  his  mother  for  "  snatching  him  through  weapons 
and  through  fires,"  although  in  Csesar  there  are  people  who  still 
"  respond  to  these  things/^ 

A  criticism  that  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  some  teachers  is, 
that  they  are  too  hasty  in  suggesting  the  better  word  or  expres- 
sion before  the  pupils  have  a  chance  to  try,  or  before  they  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  Latin  well  enough  to  judge  what  the 
best  English  to  express  it  would  be. 

As  to  the  first  and  second  reasons  given  above  for  the  study  of 
Latin,  namely,  that  it  has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  English 
vocabulary,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  international  nomenclature 
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for  certain  sciences,  little  need  be  said.  These  advantages  come 
as  a  natural  consequence,  and  usually  are  of  service  at  a  period 
later  than  school  life.  They  need  not  be  considered  as  affecting 
methods  of  instruction,  except,  perhaps,  in  one  respect,  —  the 
way  in  which  the  use  of  Latin  in  scientific  nomenclature  is 
affected  by  the  Roman  method  of  pronunciation.  Usage  requires 
that  this  nomenclature  should  be  pronounced  by  the  English 
method,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  Latin  and  Greek  proper 
names  when  they  occur  in  an  English  translation  or  in  any  con- 
nection with  English  speech.  This  tnakes  it  necessary  to  learn 
two  pronunciations  of  Latin,  and  these  are  not  carried  along 
together  without  some  confusion.  There  are  few,  probably,  who 
in  a  historical  discussion,  for  example,  would  pronounce  the  c's 
in  Cicero  or  Ccesar  like  h,  the  i  like  long  English  e,  etc. ;  but  it 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  such  mistakes  made  with  names  like 
Lucius,  Decius,  Marius,  etc.,  and  with  scientific  names  of  birds, 
as  vireo  olevaceus,  and  of  plants,  as  viola  sagittata  and  iris 
virgifUca. 

It  may  be  further  said  of  the  Roman  method  of  pronouncing 
Latin,  that  as  compared  with  the  English  method,  it  makes 
progress  in  the  beginning  more  slow ;  that  it  requires  much  time 
devoted  to  learning  the  quantities  of  vowels  and  syllables,  that 
does  not  seem  to  aid  in  mastering  the  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought ;  and  that  pupils  rarely  acquire  it  accurately  or  so  that 
they  can  read  Latin  easily.  As  an  apparent  consequence,  the 
reading  of  Latin,  especially  of  Virgil,  is  almost  a  lost  art.  There 
may  be  some,  who  read  what  I  say  about  this,  who  will  recall 
how  Virgil  classes,  almost  the  first  thing,  used  to  learn  to  read 
the  jEneid  in  a  way  to  express  the  swing  and  flow  of  the  rhythm ; 
what  a  pleasure  they  took  in  this,  and  how  it  aided  them  to 
understand  the  poem.  One  rarely  finds  anything  like  this  now. 
The  reader  generally  trips  on  the  pronunciation,  loses  the  rhythm 
and  makes  the  Latin  sound  like  anything  but  poetry. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  doubted  whether  the  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural values  derived  from  pronouncing  c  like  h,  v  like  w,  long  a 
like  a  in  father,  etc.,  offset  the  disadvantages ;  but  any  further 
discussion  of  the  matter  would  be  useless. 

As  to  the  claim  (3)  that  the  study  of  Latin  aids  the  com- 
prehension of  grammar  in  general  and  English  grammar  in 
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particular,  nothing  further  need  be  said.  This  is  also  a  matter 
that  will  take  care  of  itself  with  any  reasonably  efficient  method 
of  instruction. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  acquisition  of  a  familiarity  with 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  history,  geography,  etc.,  as  a  key 
to  some  of  our  own  best  literature.  No  pupil  can  read  the  usual 
portions  of  Cffisar,  Cicero  and  Virgil  with  any  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  understanding  and  interest,  without  acquiring  all  this. 

The  other  benefits  that  I  have  claimed  for  the  study  of  Latin, 
depend  for  fruition  entirely  upon  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
They  are  (5)  the  faculty  of  mental  concentration,  (6)  training 
in  English  and  (7)  brain  development. 

In  discussing  the  prevailing  work  of  Latin  classes  with  a 
view  to  considering  whether  it  is  efficacious  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results,  let  me  make  it  plain,  once  for  all,  that  what  I 
shall  have  to  say  in  regard  to  it  does  not  apply  to  every  Latin 
class  in  Massachusetts  high  schools,  —  to  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  five  out  of  six.  There  is  still  enough  good  work  in  Latin, 
in  schools  here  and  there,  to  show  that  the  poor  work  is  needless. 

Almost  the  first  thing  noticeable  in  a  class  of  beginners  (to 
pass  over  the  defects  of  pronunciation)  is  the  pupils'  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  rules  and  definitions  that 
they  are  learning,  —  if  one  can  call  it  "learning."  I  have 
heard  pupils  reciting  rules  for  "  time  when  "  "  means  and  in- 
strument," etc.,  —  rules  that  they  had  been  on  for  weeks,  and 
had  been  coaxed  again  and  again  to  repeat,  and  yet,  when 
asked  to  give  illustrations  of  them,  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
amazed  that  they  should  be  expected  to  do  such  a  thing.  Even 
when  asked  to  illustrate  the  construction  mentioned  in  the 
rule,  by  an  English  sentence,  the  result  was  usually  much  the 
same.    At  best,  not  more  than  one  out  of  five  could  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  mainly  the  teacher's  fault.  All 
teachers  know  that  pupils  can  learn  rules  and  definitions  with- 
out taking  in  their  meanings  (although  it  is  the  most  difficult 
way  to  learn  them).  They  know,  too,  that  the  best  way  to 
remedy  this  is  to  require  the  pupils  to  supplement  the  rules 
with  oral  illustrative  examples;  they  know  that  this  would  be 
a  good  drill  in  word  forms,  grammar  and  pronunciation;  and 
yet  they  neglect  to  do  it,  and  the  results  are  as  I  have  described. 
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with  a  loss,  of  course,  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
study. 

I  believe  that  with  every  rule  and  definition  an  illustration, 
given  orally,  should  be  required.  For  this  purpose  two  or 
three  models  might  be  memorized,  but  the  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  give  original  illustrations  as  often  as  possible.  This 
is  not  difficult,  as  I  personally  know  from  experience,  if  in- 
sisted upon  from  the  start. 

Another  thing  that  impresses  an  observer  of  first-year  in- 
struction in  Latin  is,  that  although  much  time  in  the  aggregate 
—  nearly  the  whole  recitation,  in  fact  —  is  given  to  "  drill," 
the  individual  pupil  gets  but  little.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  drill  work  that  it  should  be  so  conducted  that  each  pupil  will 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  practice  in  the  minimum  amount  of 
time ;  but  in  first-year  Latin  this  seems  generally  to  be  reversed. 

To  illustrate :  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  a  large  part 
of  each  recitation  is  spent  on  paradigms.  The  usual,  in  fact, 
the  almost  universal,  usage  is  to  give  some  noun  or  a  tense  of 
some  verb,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  each  pupil,  to  be  written 
on  the  blackboard.  If  the  class  is  small,  each  pupil  may  have 
two  or  three.  The  quantity  of  every  long  syllable  is  to  be 
marked.  When  all  have  finished  and  are  seated,  the  teacher 
proceeds  to  read  and  correct  the  work,  while  the  pupils  sit 
passive  and  often  indifferent.  Those  who  have  not  had  interest 
enough  to  learn  the  paradigms  correctly  at  first  do  not  have 
interest  enough  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  correcting.  Some 
teachers  attempt  a  little  oral  drill  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  sentences  in  the  lesson,  but  there  is  not 
much  time  for  it,  as  it  takes  so  long  to  get  through  with  the 
"  prepared  "  translation.  This,  —  four  or  five  minutes  for 
each  pupil  in  a  recitation  of  forty  minutes,  —  repeated  four  or 
five  times  a  week,  is  everything  in  the  way  of  drill,  and  this 
can  hardly  be  called  drill.  A  good  many  teachers  do  not  seem  to 
realize  what  drill  is,  and  how  much  of  it  is  necessary  in  learn- 
ing a  language. 

As  the  year  goes  on,  the  paradigms  give  place  to  sentences. 
The  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  translated  into  Latin  some  Eng- 
lish sentences  in  the  text-book,  and  each  pupil  generally  brings 
into  recitation  the  Latin  renderings,  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
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There  are  suspicions  that  these  are  not  always  the  products  of 
original  effort;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  each  pupil  copies  one 
of  these  on  the  board.  His  Latin  usually  abounds  in  errors,  — 
errors  that  have  been  made  and  corrected  again  and  again,  — 
and  the  teacher  goes  around  and  makes  corrections  as  before. 

If,  instead  of  writing  everything,  more  use  was  made  of  oral 
drill,  the  pupils  could  be  given  ten  or  twelve  times  the  practice 
in  composition  and  grammar,  and  at  the  same  time  be  getting 
a  training  of  the  ear  and  facility  in  pronunciation. 

I  venture  to  suggest  a  way  to  do  this,  which  I  know  from 
personal  experience  will  produce  good  results;  but  any  teacher 
who  will  take  the  problem  in  hand,  will  find,  I  am  sure,  other 
ways  just  as  effective. 

The  English  sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin,  that  are  found 
in  every  good  book  for  beginners,  should  be  assigned  for  writ- 
ten work,  as  part  of  the  pupils'  preparation  for  the  lesson  follow- 
ing the  one  in  which  they  occur.  In  the  recitation  let  these  first 
be  disposed  of  by  some  time-saving  device  requiring  not  more 
than  five  or  six  minutes.  If  it  takes  longer  than  this,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  previous  drill  had  not 
been  efficient.  Next  in  order  call  for  whatever  else  has  been 
assigned  for  preparation,  disposing  of  it  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  translation  of  the  Latin 
sentences  given  in  the  text-book,  the  drill  should  begin.  Some 
of  these  sentences  should  be  selected  as  models,  and  after  one 
of  them  has  been  read  and  translated  and  attention  called  briefly 
to  points  of  construction,  let  English  sentences  involving  the 
same  principles,  be  given  to  the  class,  to  be  turned  orally  into 
Latin.  These  should  not  be  too  difficult  and  their  number 
should  depend  on  circumstances.  They  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher  on  the  moment  and  be  new  to  the  pupils. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  model  is  T/una  dominas  viam 
manstrat.  Then  the  sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin  may  be 
such  as:  We  show  the  strangers  the  road;  The  woman  shows 
the  poses  to  the  girls ;  You  (one)  are  showing  the  sailors  the  boat 
(scapha)  ;  I  am  pointing  out  the  stars  to  the  girls ;  The  sailor 
is  pointing  out  to  us  (nobis)  the  island,  etc. 

As  each  of  these  is  given,  addressed  of  course  to  the  whole 
class,  allow  a  moment  or  two,  but  not  too  long,  for  thought.    Call 
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on  some  one,  beginning  usually  with  those  most  likely  to  make 
mistakes,  to  give  it  in  Latin.  If  he  gives  it  wrong,  do  not  stop 
to  correct,  but  simply  remarking,  "  I  noticed  an  error,"  call  up 
another  pupil,  who  must  try  in  his  rendering  to  make  the  cor- 
rection. If  he  succeeds,  that  ends  it,  but  if  he  doesn't,  the 
teacher  should  merely  say,  "  You  made  a  mistake,"  or  "  You 
corrected  Mary's  mistakes,  but  made  others ;  "  or,  better,  ask 
"  How  many  noticed  mistakes  ? "  and  call  upon  a  third  pupil 
to  try.  Thus  continue  till  the  Latin  is  given  correctly,  or  till 
every  pupil  has  had  a  try.  In  the  latter  case,  which  will  rarely 
happen,  the  teacher  may  give  the  correct  rendering,  and  then 
promptly  start  another  sentence. 

This  driU  should  provide  for  any  special  dilBSculties  the  pupils 
are  likely  to  meet  in  writing  the  Latin  to  be  assigned  for  the 
following  day. 

Teachers  who  have  tried  some  such  plan  as  this,  have  always 
reported  good  results.  Most  teachers,  however,  find  it  very 
difficult  to  deviate  in  the  least  from  the  text-book.  They  faU 
to  understand  that  the  very  best  text-book  needs  originality  and 
resourcefulness  on  their  part,  to  give  it  vitality.  It  should  be 
added  that  whatever  the  plan  of  the  drill  may  be,  it  should  keep 
all  the  pupils  active  all  the  time. 

But  there  is  another  defect  in  the  prevailing  paradigm  work, 
whether  oral  or  written,  that  seems  to  me  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  even  the  scantiness  of  the  drill.  It  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  pupils  while  reciting  or  writing  paradigms,  rarely  associate 
with  the  forms,  as  they  give  them,  any  definite  meaning,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  exact  meaning.  For  example,  they  have 
probably  a  general  notion  that  regere  means  "  to  rule,"  but  in 
giving,  say,  th^  imperfect  of  it,  they  have  no  distinct  feeling 
of  the  act  as  going  on  in  the  past,  or  of  the  exact  significance 
of  the  personal  endings;  hence  they  do  not  distinctly  sense  the 
difference  between  tenses.  I  believe  that  it  is  mainly  for  this 
reason  that  later,  in  translating  or  composing  Latin,  they  are 
constantly  confusing  tenses  and  cases.  In  one  instance,  in 
turning  into  Latin  an  English  sentence  calling  for  the  future 
of  the  verb  ducere,  only  one  pupil  out  of  nine  got  the  tense  right. 
The  others  used  the  present  and  imperfect,  and  most  of  them 
the  perfect  on  which  they  had  just  been  drilling.    In  classes  in 
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Cicero  and  Virgil  one  is  continually  hearing  passages  spoiled 
in  translation  because  the  pupils  fail  to  appreciate  tenses.  In 
regard  to  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  it  is  very  much  the  same. 

The  defect  would  be  more  excusable  were  it  not  so  easily 
corrected  with  most  pupils,  —  with  all,  in  fact,  who  ought  to 
be  studying  Latin.  The  remedial  device  is  very  simple.  Li 
drilling  on  a  tense,  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  separate 
persons,  and  the  drill  should  be  so  conducted  that  with  every 
form  a  pupil  gives,  its  exact  meaning  will  be  closely  associated. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  class  is  learning  the  present  tense 
of  the  first  conjugation.  Listead  of  the  paradigm  it  is  better 
to  have  little  sentences  like  the  following  arranged  in  groups 
of  five  or  six,  and  written  on  the  board  or  on  drill  charts  for  the 
pupils  to  turn  into  Latin :  — 

I  sing,  we  sing,  the  girl  sings,  the  girls  sing,  he  sings,  you 
(addressed  to  one  pupil)  sing,  you  (addressed  to  all  the  class) 
sing. 

We  praise  the  sailor,  you  (one)  praise  the  sailor.  He  praises 
the  sailor,  you  (all)  praise  the  sailor.  They  praise  the  sailors. 
The  boys  praise  the  sailors. 

The  girl  loves  the  doves.  We  love  the  doves.  You  (all)  love 
the  doves,  you  (one)  love  the  doves,  etc. 

Kepeat  the  sentences,  rather  than  vary  them  too  frequently. 
The  drill  should  be  brisk.  The  essential  thing  is  to  keep  form 
and  meaning  closely  associated. 

Later,  the  paradigms  will  be  found  convenient  as  a  way  to 
systematize  the  verb  forms  for  some  purposes,  and  they  will 
then  be  easily  learned ;  but  good  teachers  have  again  and  again 
called  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  paradigm  drill 
at  the  start.  There  is  nothing,  either  cultural  or  intellectually 
nutritive,  in  burdening  the  memory  with  abstract  Latin  forms. 

In  what  I  have  here  said  about  drill  on  Latin  forms,  I  may 
add  that  I  have  the  support  of  good  Latin  teachers  everywhere ; 
but  in  calling  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  one  other  defect 
in  first-year  Latin  instruction,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot 
claim  this  support.  I  shall,  however,  venture  to  state  the  de- 
fect, as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  grave  one,  and  those  who  have 
the  patience  to  read  what  I  say,  can  judge  for  themselves 
whether  my  criticism  is  well  founded. 
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In  a  Latin  sentenoe,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  position 
and  the  order  of  the  words  are  matters  of  the  greatest  import 
tance  as  affecting  the  thought.  Any  one  who  has  not  come  to 
feel,  in  reading  Latin,  the  effect  of  the  word  order,  will  scarcdy 
be  able  to  understand  what  he  is  reading,  save  in  the  rough. 
It  is  by  the  arrangement  of  the  words  that  the  language  ex- 
presses the  fine  shadings  of  the  thought,  that  are  the  essentials 
of  all  good  literatura 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  Latin  arrangement,  I  wish  to  mention  two  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, in  order  to  show  how  they  affect  the  meaning. 

The  place  for  the  most  important  or  the  most  emphatic 
word  or  phrase  is  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and 
of  the  next  to  this,  at  the  end.  Of  two  words  closely  connected, 
—  as  an  adjective  modifying  a  noun,  —  the  most  important  is 
placed  first,  and  the  meanings  of  the  two  different  arrange- 
ments are  very  different.  For  example,  pulchri  fiores  means 
pretty  flowers,  as  distinguished  from  implied  homely  ones; 
flores  pulchri  would  sometimes  mean  pretty  flowers,  as 
distinguished  from  other  pretty  things,  but  generally  this  ar- 
rangement would  reduce  pulchri  to  a  mere  complimentary  or 
generally  recognized  attribute  of  all  flowers.  Thus  the  Latins 
never  said  immortales  dei,  but  dei  immortcdes;  for,  while  the 
latter  is  complimentary  and  reverential,  the  former  would 
imply  the  shocking  thought  that  there  were  gods  not  immortal. 

The  following  sentence,  from  Cicero's  first  Tusculan  Dispu- 
tation, admirably  shows  the  effect  of  arrangement  on  expres- 
sion :  — 

Arbores  seret  diligens  agricola  quarum  aspiciet  baccam  ipse 
numquam. 

First  observe  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  phrase 
diligens  agricola,  indicating  that  it  is  the  industrious,  the 
worTcAovmg  farmer  that  will  do  this,  and  not  the  slothful  or 
lazy  one.  If  diligens  followed  agricola  it  would  sink  into  a 
mere  general  compliment,  and  agricola  diligens  would  imply 
that  farmers  are  all  industrious  and  would  all  do  this,  but 
that  people  of  other  occupations  would  not,  —  a  change  that 
would  turn  the  beautiful  thought  of  the  sentence  into  nonsense. 
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Observe  next  that  arbofes  seret  begins  the  sentence,  and  that 
the  adverb  numqtuim  occupies  an  emphatic  place  at  the  end. 
This  so  emphasizes  arbores  that  in  the  translation  a  re-enforc- 
ing English  word  must  be  supplied  to  fully  express  the  thought. 
To  appreciate  this,  let  me  say  that  it  would  not  be  strange  for 
any  farmer  to  plant  annuals,  such  as  beans,  cucumbers,  etc.,  for 
he  might  reasonably  expect  to  live  to  gather  the  fruits  thereof ; 
but  in  this  sentence  we  are  told  that  "  An  industrious  farmer 
will  plant  even  trees  of  which  he  himself  will  never  see  the 
fruit" 

Interpret  by  the  same  principles  the  following  passage  from 
Cicero's  De  Senectute,  and,  with  a  view  to  culture,  to  mental 
discipline,  to  ability  to  appreciate  thought  and  to  training  in 
English,  say  whether  or  not  this  feature  of  the  study  of  Latin 
ought  entirely  to  give  place  ^to  the  mere  mechanics  of  the 
language:  — 

Optissima  omnino  sunt,  Sdpio  et  Lceli,  arma  senectutis  artes 
exercitationesque  virtutum, 

I  have  said  "  entirely  to  give  place  "  because  about  the  only 
directions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  a  Latin  sentence  that  I 
ever  hear  teachers  give  their  pupils  is  to  "  place  the  subject 
first  and  the  verb  last,"  —  a  direction  that  is  not  supported  by 
classical  usage.  It  has  become,  however,  a  common  practice  of 
teachers  to  allow  Latin  sentences  to  be  arranged  in  the  English 
order,  as  in  the  following  case :  "  The  songs  of  birds  were  heard 
among  the  oaks  "  was  written  Cantus  avium  erant  auditus  intus 
quercos.  Quercos  was  corrected  to  quercus,  and  auditus  to 
auditi,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  arrangement,  or  whether 
erant  auditi  was  the  tense  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  called 
for. 

All  this  illustrates  one  thing  that  impresses  itself  upon  one 
who  studies  the  prevailing  method  (I  am  speaking,  remember, 
of  about  five  schools  out  of  six)  of  teaching  Latin:  it  is  that 
a  method  of  treating  Latin  that  requires  attention  to  exactness 
of  thought  is  pretty  sure  to  be  set  aside  for  a  method  more 
mechanical.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  if 
it  is  true,  it  is  time  it  was  said. 

In  talking  with  teachers  about  this  neglect  of  what  constitutes 
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a  vital  feature  of  the  language,  I  have  been  met  with  the 
statement  that  some  one  who  presumed  to  speak  on  teaching 
Latin  at  some  teachers'  meeting  or  some  summer  school  has  ad- 
vised the  ignoring  of  sentence  arrangement  the  first  year.  It 
was  probably  some  one  who  had  never  tried  it  with  beginners, 
but  had  assumed  that  this  is  a  matter  too  difficult  for  them  to 
grasp. 

Speaking  from  the  experience  of  fifteen  or  more  years  in 
teaching  Latin  to  beginners,  I  can  say  what  any  teacher  can 
confirm,  who  will  give  it  a  fair  trial,  —  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Latin  that  pupils  will  grasp  so  readily  as  the  significance  of 
word  order.  But  attention  must  be  given  to  it  from  the  very 
first  lesson,  when  the  pupil  is  asked  to  put  his  first  Latin  words 
together,  if  they  are  not  more  than  two.  This,  followed  up 
with  the  necessary  suggestions  and  plenty  of  practice  drill  as 
each  principle  arises,  is  all  that  is  needed.  But  it  must  be 
begun  the  first  year,  for  with  a  year's  training  in  bad  habits  of 
writing  Latin,  and  with  the  greater  complexity  of  the  sentences 
with  which  they  will  have  to  do  later,  the  pupils  will  find 
it  far  more  difficult  to  sense  the  idea,  and  probably  never  will. 
If  this  is  done  the  first  year,  the  more  intelligent  work  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  in  the  years  that  follow,  especially  in  reading 
Cicero,  will  be  very  noticeable. 

The  sentence  drill  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken,  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  opportunity  for  training  pupils  to  feel  the 
effects  of  word  order.  The  teacher  will  frequently  repeat  an 
English  sentence  that  the  pupils  had  already  turned  into  Latin, 
with  a  change  of  expression  or  emphasis,  and  require  the  pupils 
to  meet  it  with  the  necessary  rearrangement  of  their  Latin. 

Beginners  in  Latin  should  at  the  end  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  weeks  be  able  to  reproduce  from  an  English  translation, 
given  orally  by  the  teacher,  short  Latin  stories  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  old  Andrews  or  Gildersleeve  Latin  readers. 
And  where  they  have  been  properly  trained,  I  have  known 
cases  where  nearly  all  the  pupils,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
expression  of  the  teacher  as  he  told  the  story,  have  reproduced 
it  in  essentially  the  original  order,  although  they  had  never 
seen  the  original  Latin.     Of  course  they  had  been  trained. 
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Of  the  Latin  of  the  three  following  years  (in  five  schools 
out  of  six),  if  one  says  anything,  it  must  be  that  present  con- 
ditions are  very  unsatisfactory.  In  what  ratio  the  diflSculty  of 
the  subject,  the  indifference  of  the  pupils  and  the  methods  of 
the  teacher  should  share  responsibility  for  this,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  last  is 
responsible  for  the  other  two.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but 
that  the  pupil  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  poor 
results.  He  often  seems  to  have  no  vitalizing  purpose,  is 
averse  to  serious  effort,  and  doesn't  care,  provided  he  is  allowed 
to  slide  along.  One  boy  in  my  hearing  frankly  expressed  it. 
He  was  fitting  for  college,  but  had  come  to  the  teacher  to 
protest  against  learning  something  that  he  had  heard  was  not 
necessary.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  it  val- 
uable. In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  young  man  re- 
marked that  he  didn't  ^'want  to  learn  any  more  of  the  stuff 
than  he  had  to." 

Wherever  the  fault  may  be,  an  observer  cannot  but  see  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  what  the  pupils  are  getting 
in  the  way  of  knowledge,  mental  discipline  and  culture,  and 
what  I  have  tried  to  show  the  study  is  capable  of  giving. 

There  are,  let  me  say,  exceptions  to  this.  There  are  some 
pupils  in  almost  every  class,  I  should  say  an  average  of  three 
out  of  ten,  who  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts  and  are  un- 
doubtedly getting  good  out  of  the  study,  but  they  are  badly 
handicapped  by  the  other  seven. 

In  the  recitation,  the  reading  of  the  Latin  is  decidedly  rough. 
The  reader  stumbles  and  mispronounces.  It  is  rare  that  one 
hears  proper  phrasing  or  expression.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that 
the  pupils  are  associating  no  meaning  with  the  words  they 
are  uttering,  —  just  as  when  they  are  reciting  paradigms. 

But  if  the  reading  of  the  Latin  is  bad,  the  translation  of 
it  is  usually  worse.  Few  pupils  have  very  high  ide^  as  to 
what  it  means  to  prepare  a  lesson,  and  their  work  of  the  first 
year  seems  to  have  given  them  little  power.  There  usually 
seems  to  have  been  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to 
get  the  lesson,  but  apparently,  when  they  meet  something  a 
little  dijflScult  (often  near  the  beginning),  instead  of  striving 
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for  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  overcoming  it  themselves,  they 
seem  to  choose  the  less  strenuous  way  of  leaving  it  for  the 
teacher  to  explain.  This,  of  course,  breaks  the  continuity  of 
the  thought,  and  causes  more  difficulties  that  are  disposed  of 
in  the  same  way. 

When  it  comes  to  recitation,  the  chances  are  that  before  the 
pupil  has  proceeded  five  words  he  is  in  a  tangle.  Just  as 
likely  as  not  he  has  taken  a  noun  in  the  ablative  or  the  genitive 
for  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb.  Then  a  dialogue  takes  place 
between  the  teacher  and  him,  something  like  this :  "  What  case 
is  so-and-so?"  "The  dative?"  "No,  it's  the  ablative." 
"  Oh,  yes."  "  Well,  the  ablative  can't  be  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
What  case  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  ? "  "  The  nominative  ? " 
"  Yes;  see  if  you  can  find  a  nominative." 

After  some  search  the  "  nominative  "  is  found.  Then  the 
teacher,  in  a  hurry  to  get  on,  puts  two  or  three  words  together 
for  him  and  gets  him  started  again,  but  a  few  words  further  on 
he  will  again  go  astray,  and  again  in  a  similar  way  the  teacher 
will  get  him  back.  And  so  the  recitation  goes  on.  Sometimes 
when  I  have  asked  the  teacher  if  she  was  trying  sight  reading, 
I  have  gotten  the  answer  that  it  was  a  "  review  of  the  preceding 
day's  lesson."  These,  to  be  sure,  are  extreme  cases,  but  in  most 
of  the  five  schools  out  of  six  of  which  I  am  speaking  the  dif- 
ference is  mainly  one  of  degree. 

The  most  disheartening  thing  about  it  all  is  that  this  has 
come  apparently  to  be  regarded  by  pupils  as  all  that  is  expected, 
and  by  teachers  as  all  that  is  possible. 

Of  the  impressions  that  one  gets  from  listening  to  Latin  reci- 
tations, two  or  three  deserve  mention :  — 

First,  the  pupils  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  study  or  else 
are  disinclined  to  ejffort. 

Second,  they  do  not  grasp  clearly  the  meaning  of  what  they 
are  traijslating,  —  that  is,  they  do  not  visualize  it,  —  and  so 
lose  the  connection.  One  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred 
with  a  class  that  was  trying  to  translate  the  thirty-sixth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Csesar,  beginning  Ad  haec  Ariovistvs  re- 
spondit.  They  were  having  difficulties  which  seemed  to  me 
needless,  if  they  kept  in  mind  what  haec  referred  to.     On  in- 
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quiry,  it  was  discovered  that  not  a  pupil  in  the  class  could  tell^ 
although  they  had  just  finished  a  review  reading  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  in  which  the  demands  of  Csesar  were  distinctly 
stated. 

Third,  the  pupils  have  not  heen  trained  properly  to  put  into 
English  peculiar  Latin  idioms.  Take,  for  example,  Cicero's 
Si  quid  est  in  me  ingeni.  When  this  idiom  first  occurs,  or  in 
anticipation  of  its  occurring,  if  it  were  brought  into  relation 
with  the  so-called  dative  of  possession,  and  if  it  were  pointed 
out  to  the  pupils  that  when  the  thing  possessed  is  a  personal 
characteristic,  in  with  the  ablative  was  generally  preferred,  and 
that  Cicero's  thought  was  merely  that  expressed  in  English  by 
the  words  "  If  I  have  any  ability,"  and  then  if  all  this  were 
clinched  with  proper  drill,  I  do  not  believe  pupils  would  trans- 
late that  passage.  Jam  vero  quae  tanta  in  ullo  h(ymine  juven- 
tutis  illecebra  fuitj  quanta  in  illo.  In  Catilinam,  iv,  4,  thus: 
"  Now  in  truth  what  so  great  enticement  of  youth  was  ever  in 
any  man  as  in  that  one,"  as  one  usually  hears  it  translated. 

Lastly,  the  pupils  seem  to  think  that  each  Latin  word  has 
an  exact  equivalent  in  English,  by  which  it  can  always  be 
translated.  This  is  a  notion  that  can  easily  be  corrected  if 
teachers  take  a  little  pains;  and  it  must  be  corrected,  if  any 
skill  in  translation  is  ever  to  be  acquired. 

I  have  dwelt  long,  too  long,  perhaps,  on  the  subject  of  Latin^ 
but  it  is  because  I  believe  in  Latin,  when  well  taught,  as  a 
training  for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  to  acquire 
it.  I  should  deeply  regret  to  see  Latin  lose  its  eminence  as  a 
means  of  liberal  culture.  If  it  ever  does,  the  blame  will  rest 
solelv  with  the  teachers  of  Latin.  Unless  these  arouse  them- 
selves,  shake  off  their  mechanical  methods  and  put  vitality  into 
their  instruction,  Latin  will  not  be  long  behind  Greek  in  dis- 
appearing from  the  high  school. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  instruction  in  modem  languages  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  more  complimentary  terms.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  department  in  the  high  school  that 
sees  so  clearly  the  ends  at  which  it  should  aim,  and  the  methods 
by  which  to  attain  those  ends,  unless  it  is  the  commercial  de- 
partment, which  is  not  included  in  this  discussion. 


_     I 
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In  general,  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  are  assertive, 
aspiring,  conscious  of  their  work  and  unsceptical  as  to  its  high 
educational  value,  —  a  little,  perhaps,  like  the  tanners  who 
argued  that  there  was  nothing  like  leather  for  fortifying  a  city, 
but  I  do  not  like  them  the  less  for  this.  It  is  a  stimulating 
spirit,  and,  as  a  result,  I  believe  that  the  ratio  of  modem  lan- 
guage teachers  who  are  getting  satisfactory  results,  is  three  or 
four  times  that  in  either  the  classical  or  the  English  depart- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  department 
suffers  more  than  almost  any  one  of  the  others  from  the  weak- 
ness of  college  training,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  for  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  modem  language  teachers  can  be 
met  to  only  a  limited  extent  by  those  who  have  any  advanced 
training  other  than  what  the  college  gives  them.  I  shall  say 
no  more  on  this  point,  however,  lest  the  impression  might  be 
given  that  I  do  not  have  a  high 'opinion  of  the  value  of  college 
work. 

The  department,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fortunate  in  its  live, 
aggressive  Association  of  Modem  Language  Teachers,  that, 
with  its  two  or  three  general  meetings  and  several  section  meet- 
ings in  the  State  each  year,  exercises  a  stimulative  effect  on  the 
instruction  everywhere.  All  departments  of  high  school  work 
have  similar  associations,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  one  of 
the  others  whose  influence  is  so  plainly  apparent  in  the  class 
room. 

The  most  frequent  defects  that  one  sees  in  modern  language 
instruction  are:  a  faulty  or  even  slovenly  pronunciation;  too 
little  drill  in  oral  composition;  too  much  of  the  abstract  para- 
digm drill,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  connection  with  Latin; 
and  the  usual  carelessness  about  the  English  of  translations. 
It  is  true  that  translations  from  French  or  German  are  never  so 
conspicuously  bad  as  they  are  from  Latin,  but  for  this  very 
reason  they  may  be  more  harmful.  For  example,  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  a  pupil's  English  to  let  him  use  "  thankful  "  where 
the  meaning  calls  for  "  grateful,"  than  to  use  "  old  "  where  the 
meaning  calls  for  "  ancient."  He  will  probably  be  sure  to  be 
cured  of  the  latter  mistake  some  time,  but  the  former  mav  be- 
come  a  habit. 
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English.  —  We  seem  to  be  nearing  a  change  in  the  treatment 
of  English  and  literature.  The  dissatisfaction  over  methods  and 
results  in  these  subjects,  not  only  among  teachers,  but  among  all 
intelligent  people  of  literary  taste  and  judgment,  has  become  so 
general  and  intense  that  it  cani^pt  be  ignored  much  longer. 
Present  usage  has  hardly  a  defender,  while  those  who  assert  that 
it  is  doing  harm,  are  numerous. 

The  New  England  Association  of  English  Teachers  was  or- 
ganized in  1901,  and  has  held  ever  since  two  meetings,  I  think, 
a  year.  These  meetings  have  been  excellent.  Listening  to  the 
sensible  and  able  reports  and  papers  read  at  them,  one  would 
be  led  to  expect  an  immediate  abandonment  of  the  mistreatment 
of  English  and  literature ;  but  till  within  a  year  or  two  he  would 
have  searched  in  the  schools  in  vain  for  evidence  that  the  views 
expressed  had  exerted  the  slighti?st  influence  on  teaching.  This, 
however,  can  no  longer  be  said.  I  have  already  seen  in  high 
schools  some  marked  effects  of  the  meeting  in  Springfield  last 
November. 

At  that  and  other  late  meetings  of  the  Association  two  things 
were  emphasized  that  are  fundamental  to  any  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  English,  —  the  complete  separation  of  compo- 
sition work  from  literature  and  the  necessity  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  connection  with  every  subject  in  the  high  school. 

These  views  are  not  new.  Lidividuals  have  urged  them  again 
and  again,  but  their  voices  have  not  been  heard  as  against  the 
influence  of  the  college  requirements  in  English.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  voice  of  the  Association  and  of  other  educa- 
tional bodies  will  be  heard,  and  that  a  change  is  coming  that 
will  practically  give  teachers  of  English  a  free  hand  so  far  as 
methods  are  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  will  put  upon  them 
full  responsibility  for  results.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  will 
they  be  equal  to  it  ? 

The  importance  of  teaching  English  in  connection  with  all 
subjects  in  the  high  school,  including  itself,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  place  —  I  am  tempted  to  say  the  only  place  —  to 
learn  language  is  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. What  better  opportunity  can  there  be  to  acquire  cor- 
rectly the  technical  language  of  history  .or  science  or  art,  for 
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example,  than  in  studying  those  subjects?  What  an  oppor- 
tunity the  study  of  geometry  furnishes  for  training  in  accuracy, 
clearness  and  terseness  of  speech! 

But  teachers  will  say  that  if  they  stop  to  correct  errors  of 
language  they  cannot  get  over  the  required  groimd.  For  one,  I 
do  not  assent  to  this.  I  think  it  is  just  the  other  way.  The 
"  required  ground "  means  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
pages.  It  means  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  information 
recorded  therein,  and  correct  language  aids  in  acquiring  this. 
Indeed,  correct  language  and  clearness  of  thought  mutually 
help  each  other,  and  make  for  greater  progress  in  the  end. 
I  fear  that  the  same  disposition  to  hurry  that  prevents  taking 
time  to  use  correct  language,  also  prevents  taking  time  to  get 
eflScient  comprehension  of  the  thought,  and  that  these  two  de- 
fects explain,  to  a  great  extent,  the  slow  progress. 

But,  let  me  say,  it  is  not  necessary  in  a  recitation  to  pick  up 
every  slip  of  the  pupils.  Begin  with  the  most  objectionable 
and  most  common  errors,  and  as  these  are  corrected,  work  on 
others;  chief  of  all,  keep  pupils  aware  that  there  is  such  an 
offence  as  incorrect  language,  and  striving  to  avoid  it.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  main  thing. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  practice  of  having  high  school  pupils 
write  essays  on  English  masterpieces  of  literature  or,  worse 
still,  try  to  reproduce  them,  is  to  cease,  what  should  take  its 
place? 

Is  it  not  true  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  or 
thirty  high  school  pupils  will  ever,  after  completing  their 
schooling,  write  anything  except  letters  or  an  occasional  exam- 
ination paper?  Does  not  this  indicate  the  field  to  which  high 
school  efforts  in  English  composition  should  be  pretty  nearly 
confined  ?  Letter  writing  gives  opportunity  for  training  in  all 
the  mechanical  details  of  composition  and  is  of  itself  a  high 
art.  Besides,  it  is  safer  than  presumptuous  essay  or  story 
writing. 

Do  we  realize  the  danger  in  having  most  high  school  pupils 
try  to  write  essays  and  stories,  unless  they  are  instructed  by  a 
teacher  who  is  an  able  and  severe  literary  critic  ? 

I  had  an  opportimity  not  long  ago  to  look  over  some  stories 
written  by  third-year  high  school  pupils.     The  sentence,  "A 
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number  of  boys  were  running  towards  a  pond,"  had  been  given 
as  a  suggestion  around  which  the  stories  must  be  constructed. 
Each  pupil  had  selected  his  own  subject,  some  of  which  were: 
"  A  Boy  Drowned ;  "  "  The  New  Boat ;  "  "  How  a  Boy  Caught 
a  Trout."  The  stories  all  contained  a  number  of  incidents,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  filling  space,  for  many  of  them  had 
no  connection  with  anything  that  preceded  or  followed.  For 
example,  in  the  story,  "  How  a  Boy  Caught  a  Trout,"  one  of 
the  incidents  was  this :  "  A  man  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
was  riding  by  in  a  carriage.  His  wife  said,  *  I  wonder  what 
those  boys  are  running  for  ? '  The  man  said,  '  I  do  not  know. 
I  hope  nothing  has  happened.'  " 

This  incident,  like  many  others  in  the  stories,  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  anything  else.  It  would  not  have 
affected  anything  else  in  the  story  in  the  slightest  if  the  man 
had  not  ridden  by  in  a  carriage,  or  if  the  girls  had  not  been 
his  daughters.  Moreover,  the  narrative  made  no  mention  what- 
ever of  how  the  boy  caught  the  trout,  but  chiefly  told  how 
people  came  to  see  it. 

It  is  suggestive  that  these  stories  were  written  in  connection 
with  rhetoric,  which  the  class  was  studying,  and  the  topic  at 
the  time  was  unity.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  praised  the 
stories,  especially  the  long  ones,  highly,  thus  encouraging  one 
of  the  worst  faults  of  late  in  literature.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  proper  emphasis  were  laid  on  oral 
as  well  as  written  English,  in  connection  with  all  the  work  of 
the  school,  half  of  the  time  now  given  to  special  instruction  in 
English  composition  would  suflSce  for  all  attainable  ends,  and 
time  would  be  saved  for  the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  pupils  feel  the  need 
of  language. 

The  separation  of  composition  and  literature  will  furnish 
a  golden  opportunity  to  make  the  latter  serve  the  educational 
purpose  for  which  it  is  adapted.    Will  teachers  rise  to  it  ? 

It  has  been  usual  in  the  past  to  blame  the  questions  in  the 
papers  set  by  the  colleges  for  examinations  in  English  for  all 
the  bad  usage  in  the  treatment  of  literature.  I  fear,  however, 
if  the  truth  were  told,  that  the  worst  charge  that  can  be  urged 
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against  those  questions  is  that  they  helped  a  mechanical  tend- 
ency, to  which  teachers  themselves  were  too  strongly  inclined. 

The  colleges  can  easily  make  amends  for  all  the  harm  they 
have  done,  if  they  will  teach  such  of  their  students  as  intend  to 
become  teachers  how  to  read  literature  appreciatively.  This,  I 
fear,  they  are  not  now  doing. 

I  have  seen  college  notebooks  filled  with  memoranda  of  col- 
lege instruction  in  literature.  There  was  information  as  to  the 
sources  of  Shakespeare's  plots,  their  history,  changes  that  he 
made  in  them,  when  the  plays  were  written,  and  many  other 
curious  things,  all  interesting  to,  let  us  say,  literary  critics  and 
specialists,  but  the  student  might  have  learned  all  this,  and  still 
not  be  able  to  read  "  Macbeth  '^  or  "  King  Lear  "  understand- 
ingly.  / 

By  "  understandingly "  or  "  appreciatively "  I  mean  the 
ability  to  read  that  Prof.  Henry  Van  Dyke  had  in  mind  when, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  two  years  ago,  he  used  some  such  words 
as  these :  "  One  who  has  really  learned  how  to  read  can  see 
more  in  reading  Shakespeare  to  himseK  than  any  theatre  in  the 
country  can  represent.'' 

This  power  to  read  and  see,  not  only  material  things  men- 
tioned, but  the  play  of  feelings  and  passions,  the  moral  trend, 
the  artistic  relations,  and,  through  all,  the  flow  of  the  author's 
purpose,  is  what  the  pupils  ought  to  acquire  before  leaving  the 
high  school ;  but  they  are  not  getting  it,  are  not  trained  for  it, 
and  students  in  college  seem  not  to  be  getting  it.  This  will  be 
evident,  I  think,  if  we  take  a  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  ways 
of  treating  literature  that  one  finds  in  our  high  schools. 

One  of  these  is  to  have  pupils  memorize  the  incidents  of  the 
story  or  drama,  or  whatever  it  may  be  they  are  studying,  as  they 
would  learn,  say,  a  history  lesson ;  then,  after  one  or  two  recita- 
tions on  them,  they  are  all  written  out  in  themes,  in  which 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  "  The  Princess,"  or  whatever  it  may  be,  ap- 
pears as  a  bare  schedule  of  happenings.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  teacher  who  treats  literature  in  this  way  has  himself 
no  appreciation  of  its  true  function,  and  therefore  cannot  lead 
pupils  to  appreciate  it.  One  illustration  of  this  will  suffice. 
Pupils  who  had  read,  recited  and  written  out  "  Silas  Mamer  " 
from  beginning  to  end,  sat  as  if  dumbfounded  at  such  ques- 
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tions  as  these :  Why  did  the  author  create  her  hero  out  of  a  poor 
weaver,  when  she  could  have  taken  him  from  any  station  in  life 
she  chose  ?  Why  did  she  have  him  accused  of  stealing  church 
funds,  and  unable  to  prove  his  innocence  ?  Why  did  she  create 
the  Cass  family  as  she  did?  That  is,  she  could  have  repre- 
sented the  brothers  as  upright  and  honorable,  or  else  the  family 
as  low  and  ignorant,  —  why  did  she  not  ?  Would  it  not  have 
served  as  well  her  purposes  ?  What  are  some  of  her  purposes  ? 
etc.  To  such  points  as  these  the  attention  of  the  pupils  had 
never  once  been  called.    It  was  a  travesty  on  teaching  literature. 

A  second  device  is  to  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  piece 
that  is  being  studied,  and  to  select  a  ^^  topic  sentence  "  for  each. 
This  is  a  popular  device  for  treating  the  "  Spectator  Papers," 
Macaulay's  essays  and  Burke's  "  Speech  on  the  Conciliation  of 
the  Colonies."  It  is  so  obviously  absurd  that  it  merits  no  fur- 
ther notice. 

A  third  device  is  to  use  a  masterpiece  of  literature  as  a  place 
to  find  words  to  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary.  This  is  the 
most  innocent  device  of  all,  for  the  only  harm  it  does  is  to  waste 
time. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  college  can  do  no  greater  service 
to  the  high  school  than  to  teach  its  students  who  are  to  become 
teachers  what  literature  really  is,  and  how  to  present  it  to  high 
school  boys  and  girls. 

Among  the  changes  that  may  come,  it  is  possible  that  the 
number  of  books  for  study  and  reading  prescribed  by  the  col- 
leges may  be  greatly  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the  door  thrown  wide 
open.  In  either  case  the  question  may  be  asked,  will  the  present 
high  standard  of  literature  for  high  school  work  be  maintained? 

There  are  already  books  of  a  distinctly  lower  order  being 
published  for  the  high  school  market.  There  are  even  those 
who  are  advocating  easy  current  literature  as  more  ^^  interesting 
to  the  pupils." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  movement  will  receive  little  encour- 
agement It  seems  to  me  that  the  high  school  should  be  in 
better  business  than  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  read  stories  that 
they  are  likely  to  read  to  excess,  without  any  stimulation. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  certain  obvious  principles  that 
should  govern  the  selection  of  literature  for  high  school  use. 

First,  it  should  be  pure  literature  of  a  high  standard. 
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Second,  it  should  include  poetry,  romance,  dramas,  essays 
and  orations. 

Third,  it  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  cultivating  in  the 
pupils  a  liking  for  a  better  literature  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  likely  to  take  to. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  some  odd  exceptions  most  of  the 
books  prescribed  by  the  college  during  the  past  eighteen  years 
or  so,  conform  very  well  to  these  principles.  If  they  have 
bailed  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
literature. 

One  of  these  books,  over  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
lament,  is  Burke's  "  Speech  on  the  Conciliation  of  the  Colo- 
nies ;  '*  yet  for  the  purpose  it  is  easily  among  the  best  five  selec- 
tions in  the  whole  list.  The  complaint  has  been  that  pupils 
oould  not  be  interested  in  it.  This  is  almost  wholly  the  fault 
of  the  method  of  treatment.  This  speech  can  be  so  treated  that 
almost  every  pupil  will  become  enthusiastic  over  it,  —  so  enthu- 
siastic, indeed,  that  after  two  lessons,  if  it  were  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  vote  to  continue  the  reading.  This  can't  be 
done,  however,  by  keeping  them  making  topic  sentences  for 
each  paragraph. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  literature  to  be  read  hereafter,  it  would  be  that  the  num- 
ber of  novels  be  reduced,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oratorical 
literature  be  increased.  I  would  retain  Burke's  speech,  and  add 
to  it  four  other  orations  selected  from  speeches  delivered  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  important  periods  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country :  such  as  Webster's  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,"  Geo.  Wil- 
liam Curtis's  "  Speech  on  the  Spoils  System,"  and  one  from  the 
period  preceding  the  Civil  War,  and  one  from  the  reconstruction 
period. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  in  my  opinion  the  one  thing  that 
is  now  needed  in  the  work  in  English,  above  all  else,  is  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  treatment  of  literature.  I  feel  hopeful  that 
it  is  coming. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  MACDOXALD. 

December  31,  1906. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  routine  work  of  the  year  has  included  the  usual  inspec- 
tion of  schook ;  talks  at  teachers^  meetings ;  consultations  with 
committees  and  superintendents;  the  settlement  of  many  local 
difficulties;  the  direction  of  12  institutes,  attended  by  1,706 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  from  101  towns;  and  the 
conduct  of  3  conferences  of  superintendents.  A  new  feature 
of  the  institute  work  was  the  holding  of  5  meetings  at  which 
demonstration  lessons  were  given  in  cooking,  pruning  and  graft- 
ing fruit  trees,  forestry,  dairying,  the  applications  of  chemistry 
and  physics  to  agriculture,  and  the  feasibility  of  teaching  these 
subjects  in  high  schools. 

I  have  also  delivered  60  addresses  on  educational  topics  at 
public  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  school  committees, 
granges  and  other  organizations. 

Industrial  Educatiox  in  the  Public  Schools. 

I  wish,  first,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  industrial  work 
now  being  done  in  the  public  schools;  second,  to  state  briefly 
the  reasons  for  extending  and  broadening  the  work ;  and  third, 
to  show  the  wisdom,  almost  the  necessity,  of  some  measure  of 
State  help  for  this  kind  of  education. 

The  Work  Accomplished, 

Dressmaking,  cooking  and  various  forms  of  iiianual  training 
are  now  taught  in  the  most  prc^essive  cities  and  large  towns. 
Commercial  education  is  also  provided  for  in  many  places. 
Some  municipalities  maintain  excellent  mechanic  arts  or  tech- 
nical high  schools,  and  a  few  support  evening  trade  schools 
which  are  benefiting  those  now  employed  in  the  trades. 

Within  the  past  year  Chicopee  and  Fitchburg  have  started 
very  interesting  and  promising  experiments  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

The  Chicopee  high  school  in  the  morning  sesf^ion  give«  to 
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those  who  choose  to  take  the  industrial  work  special  courses  in 
mathematics,  drawing,  science,  English,  history,  the  study  of 
materials  used,  processes  of  manufacture,  transportation  and 
the  economic,  civic  and  social  questions  involved  in  production. 
In  the  aftei'noon  these  pupils  work  in  a  well-equipped  shop 
connected  with  the  high  school  building.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  teaching  of  pattern  making,  wood  working,  mold- 
ing and  the  machinist's  trade.  The  girls  have  excellent  courses 
in  the  domestic  arts.  All  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  skilled 
mechanics  or  highly  trained  teachers. 

Fitchburg  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  Cincinnati 
University  plan. 

Those  who  elect  the  industrial  courses  take  academic  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
machinist's  trade,  and  do  their  shop  work  in  private  machine, 
electrical  or  metal-working  establishments,  receiving  from  10 
to  12^  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor.  The  school  oversight  is 
extended  to  the  shop,  and  is  there  supplemented  by  the  teaching 
of  practical  workmen  employed  in  the  industry.  The  class  of 
22  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  devoting  a  whole  week  to 
study  in  the  high  school,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  the 
shop.  The  school  and  shop  work  thus  alternating  are  continu- 
ally in  close  relation  to  one  another.  The  shop  experience  is 
of  the  most  practical  and  valuable  nature,  for  the  pupils  work 
in  real  shops,  under  the  actual  conditionis  in  which  the  trade 
is  carried  on.  They  do  real  work,  and  help  to  make  articles 
which  must  be  standard  in  quality  and  of  commercial  value. 
They  have  the  use  of  the  latest  and  best  tools  and  machinery 
kept  in  perfect  order.  They  have  just  the  material  suited  to 
the  task  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  are  taught  the  most 
effective  methods  and  processes.  They  are  not  allowed  to  waste 
time  or  material.  All  of  these  conditions  must  prevail  in  every 
successfully  managed  private  establishment. 

Xo  school  shop  can  change  machinery  as  frequently  as  the 
successful  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  do,  or  always  supply  the 
proper  materials,  or  dispose  of  the  product  in  open  market,  or 
in  other  ways  offer  as  favorable  opportunities  for  training  as 
the  private  shop. 

This  plan  costs  Fitchburg  nothing.     Xo  buildings,  tools,  ma- 
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chinery  or  materials  are  supplied  by  the  city.  The  industrial 
teaching  conducted  in  the  regular  school  building  is  no  more 
expensive  than  that  provided  for  other  courses  of  study. 

The  pay  makes  the  student  apprentices  nearly  or  quite  self- 
supporting,  and  will  enable  many  boys  to  master  a  trade  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  their  high  school  training  who  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  terminate  their  formal  education  at  the 
grammar  school  period  to  work  for  merely  nominal  compensa- 
tion. 

This  plan  may  easily  be  adapted  to  the  industries  of  any 
community.  Several  may  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  In 
this  case  each  trade  would  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  the  ele- 
ments or  principles  common  to  several  might  be  taught  to  large 
groups  of  students. 

Both  the  Chicopee  and  Fitchburg  systems  may  be  extended 
to  the  pupils  below  the  high  school.  These  schools  are  unlike 
the  German  industrial  schools,  which  are  designed  to  train 
humble  workers  in  a  stratified  order  of  society.  They  are 
American  and  democratic.  They  are  free  to  all,  and  may  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil  and  each  community. 
They  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  are  intimately  and  closely  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  common  schools.  They  are  heartily  endorsed  by 
laborers,  manufacturers  and  educators  in  their  respective  cities. 

In  the  four-year  courses  given  at  Fitchburg,  trades  will  be  so 
well  taught  that  tha  graduates  will  be  among  the  most  skilled 
and  highly  paid  workers  in  the  trades.  Their  influence  will 
tend  to  raise  the  wage  scale  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
worker  intellectually  and  socially.  Organized  labor  has  never 
had  and  never  will  have  anything  to  fear  from  any  form  of  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools. 

A  combination  of  the  Chicopee  and  Fitchburg  methods,  if 
supplemented  by  evening  trade  schools,  would  meet  city  needs 
admirably.  The  school  shop  could  be  used  for  those  who,  while 
preparing  for  college  or  taking  general  courses  of  study,  might 
still  wish  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The 
private  shops  could  be  utilized  by  those  who  wish  to  master 
and  follow  a  trade. 
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The  Petersham  agricultural  high  school  is  a  good  type  of 
school  for  rural  conditions.  It  is  not  a  high  school  turned  into 
an  agricultural  school,  but  a  high  school  whose  courses  have 
been  sufficiently  agriculturalized  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
country  life.  In  this  school  the  care  and  management  of  the 
greenhouse,  market  gardening,  fruit  growing,  forestry,  the  judg- 
ing, care  and  breeding  of  farm  animals,  wood  and  metal  work- 
ing and  domestic  science  are  effectively  taught,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  purely  academic  work  of  the  school.  The  two 
go  hand  in  hand ;  each  helps  the  other. 

The  sunmier  sessions  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for  the  training  of  public  school  teachers  have  given  an 
impetus  to  the  school  garden  movement  and  to  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture  throughout  the  State.  Over  200  teach- 
ers have  attended  each  session  of  the  school.  This  branch  of 
the  college  was  opened  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Jt  therefore  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  testify  to  the  high  order  of  the  instruction  offered  and 
to  the  service  which  the  college  is  rendering  the  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  institution  is  now  training  young  men 
for  high  school  teaching,  and  is  constantly  broadening  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  college  might  well  be  developed  into 
a  State  university,  the  culmination  of  our  free  public  school 
system.  With  the  splendid  grounds,  fine  buildings  and  strong 
corps  of  instructors  now  available,  comparatively  slight  addi- 
tional expense  would  be  necessary. 

Some  of  the  State  normal  schools  are  preparing  their  stu- 
dents for  social  service  by  teaching  sewing,  mending,  cooking 
and  gardening  of  the  most  practical  sort.  Instruction  of  this 
character  is  now  being  given  in  some  of  the  rural  schools. 

Reasons  for  extending  and  broadening  this  Worl'  in  the  Public 

Schools. 

1.  Industrial  education  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  with  our  present  system  of  education  a  general  intel- 
ligence, a  power  of  initiative,  a  superiority  of  industrial  or- 
ganization and  a  division  and  specialization  of  labor,  has  been 
developed  which  has  made  the  manufactures  of  our  State  fully 
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equal  in  excellence,  variety,  extent  and  value  to  those  of  a 
similar  area,  anywhere.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  attribute  Gterman 
pre-eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  chemicals  and  certain 
other  commodities  to  her  trade  schools.  The  credit  really  is 
due  to  the  thorough  scientific  research  conducted  in  her  uni- 
versities. It  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  our  people  would  be  increased  by  the  right  kind  of 
trade  instruction.  This  instruction  should  aim  to  secure  some 
degree  of  skill  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  machinery, 
respect  for  manual  labor,  a  knowledge  of  material  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  habits  of  mental  and  physical  ac- 
tivity, and  for  those  who  so  desire  a  complete  mastery  of  a 
trade. 

2.  The  work  already  accomplished  at  Petersham,  Fitchburg, 
Chicopee  and  evening  trade  schools  conclusively  proves  that 
industrial  education  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  public 
schools. 

3.  It  is  economy  to  use  existing  agencies  wherever  practi- 
cable. The  public  now  owns  $50,000,000  worth  of  school 
buildings,  much  costly  apparatus  and  valuable  lands.  Much 
of  this  property  is  available  for  industrial  instruction.  The 
present  teaching  force  should  also  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible. 

4.  The  leadership  of  the  public  schools  is  already  recognized. 
This  is  a  valuable  asset  in  advancing  the  cause  of  industrial 
education.  The  success  of  the  schools  in  general  education  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  public;  because  of  this  confidence, 
the  people  will  follow  the  public  school  officials  where  other 
leadership  is  rejected.  This  is  well,  for  on  the  whole  no  body 
of  men  in  the  State  is  better  fitted  to  direct  industrial  teaching 
than  the  local  authorities  of  the  public  school  system.  A  few 
years  ago,  farmers,  manufacturers  and  the  general  public  would 
have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  teaching  agriculture  or  a  trade  in 
school.  Even  now,  after  ten  years'  agitation,  the  public  are  not 
clamoring  for  industrial  education.  It  has  been  difficult  for 
the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  school  men  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  their  plans  for  the  improvement  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. In  nearly  every  case  the  demand  for  change  has  come 
not  from  the  public,  but  from  far-seeing  educators.  The  schools 
have  led,  not  followed,  public  sentiment. 
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Among  the  leaders  who  for  many  years  have  advocated  in- 
dustrial education  may  be  mentioned  Secretary  George  H.  Mar- 
tin, Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet.  Dr, 
Balliet,  as  superintendent  of  Springfield  schools,  introduced 
cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  and  commercial  subjects,  es- 
tablished the  first  and  one  of  the  best  technical  high  schools  in 
the  country,  and  started  an  evening  trade  school  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind. 

5.  The  public  schools  are  the  only  means  by  which  industrial 
education  can  be  given  in  nearly  300  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  towns  are  too  small  and  too  heavily  taxed  to  do 
more  than  support  their  public  schools.  Many  of  them  could 
not  do  this  without  State  aid. 

There  are  two  towns  now  taxing  themselves  more  than  $10, 
7  more  than  $8,  30  more  than  $7,  91  more  than  $6  and  178 
more  than  $5  per  thousand  of  their  assessed  valuation  for  the 
support  of  their  public  schools.  The  burden  of  taxation  cannot 
be  materially  increased  in  these  towns. 

The  Need  of  State  Help. 

A  law  giving  State  aid  for  the  support  of  approved  courses 
in  agriculture,  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  would  greatly  stim- 
ulate industrial  education.  Such  a  law  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  in  helping  the  smaller  towns 
in  the  development  and  support  of  their  schools.  Aid  is  now 
given  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  In 
these  towns  industrial,  especially  agricultural,  education  is 
the  need  of  the  hour. 

Intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  hope  of  New  England. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  State  is  only  $20 ;  yet  some 
skilful  farmers,  by  feeding  the  soil  liberally  and  raising  two 
or  three  crops  a  year,  are  getting  produce  worth  from  $200  to 
$1,000  an  acre.  Massachusetts  soil  is  waiting  to  make  trained 
men  rich.  We  need  an  education  which  will  dignify  agricul- 
ture, reveal  its  possibilities  and  train  men  for  its  successful 
pursuit. 

A  small  allowance  from  the  State  would  enable  the  towns  to 
provide  this  education  in  the  simplest  and  most  effective  man- 
ner.    It  would  not  force  anything  new  into  the  schools;  it 
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would  not  drive  anything  good  out  of  them;  it  would  be  per- 
missive only.  It  is  not  expected  that  every  town  would  at 
once  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  such  a  law.  The  cost 
to  the  State  would  not  exceed  $25,000  a  year  for  the  next  three 
years.  A  small  sum  would  do  much  good  in  many  towns.  A 
group  of  small  towns  might  employ  a  specialist  to  take  charge 
of  industrial  courses.  In  some  communities  a  skilled  mechanic 
might  devote  a  few  hours  a  week  to  instruction  in  wood  and 
metal  working,  or  to  any  other  line;  in  other  towns  a  woman 
might  be  secured  who  would  teach  household  arts  in  addition 
to  the  usual  academic  work,  or  a  capable  man  might  be  found 
who  would  combine  agricultural,  mathematical  and  science 
teaching.  The  cost  of  these  or  other  methods  of  carrying  on 
the  work  would  be  divided  between  the  State  and  the  town. 

The  State  aid  would  be  of  great  service  where  public  senti- 
ment favors  industrial  education,  and  where  the  school  com- 
mittee, superintendent  and  teachers  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement 

The  schools  giving  courses  in  agriculture  will  naturally  lead 
many  students  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The 
public  schools  will  give  elementary  and  exceedingly  practical 
courses,  while  the  college  will  deal  with  the  more  scientific  as- 
pects of  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  give  its  students  a 
good  general  education.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  every 
child  in  the  Conmionwealth  to  obtain  free  of  expense  a  broad, 
liberal  and  exceedingly  practical  education.  If  such  a  law  is 
enacted,  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  responsible  for  the 
effective  and  economical  administration  of  the  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JULIUS  E.  WARREN. 

Dec.  31,  1908. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

I  submit  herewith  my  second  report,  which  is  the  thirtieth 
amiiial  report  of  the  Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  visited, 119 

Number  of  all-day  visits  to  Normal  Schools, 21 

Nmnber  of  High,  Qrammar,  Primary  Schools  visited,    .  .    292 

for  the  inspection  of  work  already  done,  criticism  of  actual 
teaching,  and  giving  of  model  lessons. 

Number  of  addresses  at  Normal  Schools, 18 

Number  of  addresses  at  institutes, 20 

Nmnber  of  addresses  to  teachers, 34 

the  72  addresses  suited  to  the  specijRc  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual cities,  towns,  schools,  where  they  were  given. 

Inevitably  such  work  demands  thousands  of  miles  of  day  and 
night  travel  throughout  the  State,  endlessly  repeated  interrup- 
tion of  regular  habits  of  daily  mental  and  physical  life,  a  mass 
of  routine  correspondence,  and  numberless  individual  calls  for 
expert  criticism  and  advice,  either  in  carefully  detailed  letters 
or  in  personal  interviews. 

Naturally  also  it  leads  to  calls  for  public  and  private  ad- 
dresses, conference,  discussion,  on  educational  problems,  both 
within  the  State  itself  and  in  other  States. 

Thirty  Saturdays  have  been  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  for  which  a  course  of  lectures  on  Supervision 
has  been  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  Public  School  Class, 
in  connection  with  five  hours  of  teaching  the  first  half  year 
and  three  hours  of  teaching  the  second  half  year  at  each  weekly 
session. 

The  specific  subjects  and  their  methods  of  presentation  in 
each  grade  of  the  Public  Schools  have  been  given  in  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  159  already  employed,  the  following  10 
towns  have  elected  a  Supervisor  of  Drawing  this  year  for  the 
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first  time:  Becket,  Chester,  Middlefield,  Washington,  Holden, 
Oakham,  Paxton,  Rutland,  Provincetown,  Wellfleet,  —  making 
a  total  of  more  than  200  Supervisors  for  Manual  Arts  who  may 
use  the  advice  of  the  Agent  of  the  State  Board. 

SuPEBVISIOlSr,   AKD   THE    TEACHING   OF    THE  MaNTJAIi    AbTS    IN 

THE  High  School. 

The  supervision  of  the  Manual  Arts  requires  persons  who 
have  attractive  personality,  a  thorough  education  for  the  specific 
purpose  and  the  indispensable  power  to  teach. 

The  supervisors  of  Massachusetts  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected  from  the  available  supply.  Where  the  power  to  teach 
is  evident  in  a  supervisor,  occasionally  the  education  is  not 
sufficient ;  and  the  reverse  is  just  as  true. 

Some  uncertainty  necessarily  enters  into  the  choice  of  a 
supervisor.  Until  this  year  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  has  not  been  able  to  give  its  students  the  opportunity  to 
teach  frequently  enough  under  a  critic;  therefore,  principal 
and  faculty  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  that  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  in  respect  to  his  power  to  discipline  and  to 
teach  which  should  characterize  every  recommendation.  The 
use  of  the  Perkins  Primary  and  the  Prince  Grammar  Schools 
of  Boston  has  now  been  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School  for  practice  teaching  under  a  critic.  Such  work 
will  greatly  lessen  uncertainty  of  recommendation,  which  should 
be  perfectly  frank  and  truthful.  The  personality,  aptitude, 
education,  executive  ability,  power  to  take  the  initiative,  to 
discipline,  and  to  teach,  need  to  be  known,  if  the  choice  of  a 
supervisor  is  to  be  successful. 

When  a  person  has  been  elected  to  a  position,  it  is  no  more 
than  natural  that  he  should  look  to  the  agent  for  general  guid- 
ance and  expect  that  such  guidance  wiU  adhere  to  definite 
underlying  principles. 

Ejiowing  the  principles,  it  is  his  business  then  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  his  work,  that  is,  study  the  local  conditions, 
acquaint  himself  with  local  industries,  and  the  home  life  of 
the  children.  He  must  then  plan,  on  his  own  initiative,  a  course 
of  study  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  law  and  of 
his  city  or  town. 
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As  well  as  fomidation  principles  in  Drawing,  for  instance, 
are  known,  it  is  inexcusable  to  say  (as  inevitably  happens),  ^'  I 
have  worked  one,  two  or  more  years  to  overcome  the  wrong 
work  of  my  predecessor."  Eather  always  to  say,  "  I  am  doing, 
not  undoing,''  is  the  right  point  of  view.  A  supervisor  who 
presents  the  superintendent  with  another  man's  outline,  pub- 
lished as  a  general  suggestion  for  a  course  of  study,  and  cannot 
explain  satisfactorily  his  own  high  school  outline  of  work  is  not 
fit  for  recommendation.  Of  course  the  subject  seems  vague  to 
his  teachers,  and  his  presentation  to  the  children  is  not  clear, 
if  for  explanation  of  his  position  a  supervisor  has  merely  a  few 
stock  phrases. 

The  fact  that  too  few  supervisors  have  reasons  which  they 
have  found  by  first-hand  analysis  is  serious.  One  confessed 
lately  that  he  did  not  know  why  he  was  pursuing  certain  lines 
of  work  and  had  never  thought  what  it  might  be  doing  for  the 
children.  He  could  do  it  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  children 
could  not  Either  there  are  very  few  supervisors  so  inefficient, 
or  many  are  unconscious  of  their  lack,  perhaps,  even,  in  some 
cases,  are  unwilling  to  recognize  their  deficiencies. 

To  take  again  our  specific  instance,  —  the  supervisor  of 
Drawing  who  must  both  plan  work  for  teachers  and  also  actually 
teach  children,  we  realize  how  complex  is  his  problem. 

The  child  comes  first,  and  no  theory  should  be  followed  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  experience ;  but  work  should  not  con- 
tinue without  experiment,  because  "  the  child  "  is  an  abstrac- 
tion which  does  not  exist,  and  each  supervisor  must  deal  with  a 
concrete  set  of  children,  for  whose  personal  development  the 
whole  plan  must  be  worked  out. 

Too  often  this  same  supervisor  lacks  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  business  methods  in  his  work.  There  must  be  an 
economical  and  adequate  supply  of  materials,  and  careful  plan- 
ning should  determine  the  kind  and  quantity  for  each  grade  and 
high  school.  (Not  many  supervisors  do  this  well.)  He  should 
know  the  cost  and  the  comparative  values  of  materials,  and  co- 
operate with  superintendent  and  committees,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  spending  public  funds.  He  should  realize  the  value  of 
his  own  and  other  people's  time,  and  the  need  of  prompt  re- 
sponse to  official  or  responsible  requests  for  information. 
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Actual  failures  in  class-room  lessons  usually  come  because 
too  much  dependence  is  put  upon  constant  repetition  of  a  given 
experience^  in  undefined  hope  that  the  children  will  discover 
some  clue  which  will  show  them  what  to  do  another  time.  In- 
stead, each  lesson  must  he  thoroughly  understood  bj  itself,  and 
in  its  series,  in  order  that  its  principle  can  he  so  presented  to 
the  children  as  to  meet  a  definitely  understood  need  of  their 
mental  growth. 

In  many  lessons  observed  this  year  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  even  the  object  to  be  studied  had  not  been  decided 
upon  before  the  teaching  began. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the  idea  to  be 
presented  to  the  children,  there  must  be  a  quickness  of  imagina- 
tion in  selecting  words  to  be  spoken  which  shall  actually  mean 
the  idea  to  the  children's  minds  from  their  point  of  view. 

To  know  the  foundation  principles  upon  which  the  teaching 
of  the  Manual  Arts  is  based,  and  carefully  to  plan  a  course  of 
study  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  com- 
munities where  they  are  taught,  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
To  carry  out  each  department  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  children  demands  strict  adherence  to  business 
principles  and  thoroughly  adequate  teaching. 

Thus  far  for  the  imperative  present  needs. 

!N'ow,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  actual  hopeful  conditions,  all 
supervisors,  without  exception,  are  responding  to  an  insistent 
demand  for  readjustment. 

The  willingness  to  work  during  vacations,  however  much  it 
taxes  their  time  and  strength,  to  discover,  if  possible,  exactly 
what  are  the  problems  of  industrial  education,  and  to  train  their 
hands  in  making  objects  of  different  materials,  and  also  occa- 
sional exhibits  of  their  own  art  work  in  water  color,  oil  and 
the  crafts,  show  a  determination  to  keep  in  the  front  ranks 
professionally. 

Their  cheerfulness  and  frankness  in  discussion  at  educational 
meetings  are  marked,  and  there  is  a  constantly  growing  desire 
to  exhibit  the  actual  work  of  the  child  as  he  does  it.  The  push- 
ing of  a  few  children  to  suggest  a  falsely  high  average  is  rapidly 
disappearing. 

Again,  what  better  sign  of  advance  can  the  times  present  as 
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a  result  of  faithful  supervision  and  teaching  of  the  Manual 
Arts  than  the  fact  that  an  increasingly  higher  per  cent,  of  the 
children  draw  creditably,  and  that  the  practice  of  these  arts  is 
not  confined  to  the  periods  assigned  for  drawing  and  painting, 
but  has  become  a  useful  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 
Moreover,  efficient  work  is  making  a  recognized  place  for  itself 
because  it  is  forming  a  link  between  the  school  and  practical 
life. 

But  the  High  School  presents  to  the  supervisor  his  most  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  the  one  which  most  needs  solution,  since  it 
has  received  the  least  attention.  For  several  years  a  growing 
feeling  has  found  frank  expression  that  there  should  be  better 
and  more  practical  work  obtained  in  the  High  School.  "  Un- 
able to  go  alone,"  is  suggested  by  Secretary  Martin's  phrase 
"  Able  to  go  alone."  The  former  phrase  voices  the  judgment  of 
many  disappointed  persons  who  expected  High  School  graduates 
to  possess  trained  faculties  of  use  in  their  own  special  work. 

Unquestionably  there  has  been  too  little  sympathy  with  the 
subject  of  the  Manual  Arts  on  the  part  of  educators  in  and 
above  the  High  School.  Much  blame  for  this  condition  lies  on 
the  shoulders  of  supervisors  and  teachers,  who  have  not  shown 
that  the  time  aUowed  for  their  work,  short  as  it  is,  can  be 
practically  used. 

During  the  last  year  seven  high  school  conferences  were  held 
at  the  Bridgewater,  Hyannis,  Lowell,  North  Adams,  Salem, 
Westfield  and  Worcester  normal  schools  for  their  respective 
drawing  teachers,  supervisors  and  for  high  school  teachers  of 
the  Manual  Arts.^ 

At  the  conferences  questions  were  given  to  each  supervisor 
and  teacher  requiring  explicit  answers  to  be  written  and  mailed 
after  a  week's  deliberation.  These  questions  and  typical  reports 
will  be  given  on  page  274.  The  discussions  and  reports  prove 
that  the  work  of  the  266  High  Schools  in  regard  to  teaching  and 
equipment,  courses  of  study  and  results,  naturally  divides  into 
four  classes :  — 

1.  Where  the  work  is  done  by  special  teachers  of  mechanical 
and  Freehand  Drawing  in  separate  rooms,  with  distinctive  ma- 
terial for  each  subject.     These  schools  are  in  the  larger  cities 

^  An  eighth  conference  was  planned,  for  the  Booton  district,  but  proved  impracticable. 
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and  a  few  towns.  Their  courses  of  study  vary  considerably,  and 
each  one  is  fairly  complete  in  itself.  The  time  devoted  to  the 
work  is  longer  by  several  hours  than  in  other  High  Schools,  and 
the  subject  is  recognized  to  the  extent  that  marks  are  given 
which  in  some  cases  count  as  points  for  graduation.  A  careful 
record  of  each  pupil's  progress  not  only  keeps  the  student  am- 
bitious, but  stimulates  desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment. 

2.  The  second  class  can  be  broadly  considered  as  composed 
of  the  smaller  city  and  larger  town  schools,  where  no  special 
teacher  is  employed  and  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing  plans  and 
conducts  the  work.  A  well-equipped  room  is  set  aside  for  the 
Manual  Arts,  which  is  used  for  both  Freehand  and  Mechanical 
Drawing.  The  classes  are  usually  separate,  and  ninety  minutes 
a  week  is  given  to  each.  The  work  done  is  credited  as  one-fifth 
a  regular  study.  Frequently  in  this  class  of  schools  it  becomes 
necessary  to  accommodate  students  from  different  grades  in  the 
High  School  at  the  same  time,  which,  dividing  the  teacher's 
attention,  effectively  lessens  his  use. 

3.  A  third  class  receives  the  attention  of  the  Supervisor  as 
teacher,  but  has  no  separate  room  and  little  material  for  the 
work.  No  grading  is  attempted,  the  classes  being  obliged  to 
meet  in  the  assembly  room.  One  hour  a  week  is  the  time 
allowed,  and  in  general  no  mark  is  given. 

4.  The  Supervisor  has  thirty-five  minutes  each  week  and  in 
some  cases  has  charge  of  both  Music  and  Drawing.  The  four 
grades  in  the  High  School  are  taught  simultaneously.  The 
equipment  is  meager  and  no  record  of  the  work  is  kept. 

Of  the  266  High  Schools  in  the  State,  59  have  been  carefully 
selected  by  the  Agent  for  his  personal  inspection  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  following  is  their  classification  as  suggested 
above : — 

First  class, 11 

Second  class, 15 

Third  class, 23 

Fourth  class, '.        .  10 

In  7  of  the  High  Schools  under  classification  1  the  work  is 
elective;    in   3,   compulsory   for   the   first   and  fourth  years^ 
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while  in  1  it  is  compulsory  for  the  entire  course.  The  three 
other  classifications  show  a  somewhat  similar  variety,  hut  the 
work  is  more  generally  elective,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
small  one-room  High  Schools,  where  it  is  either  compulsory  for 
aU  grades  in  one  class  or  not  taught  at  all. 

That  the  great  diversity  and  inequality  of  methods  and  of 
work  may  be  realized,  the  following  courses  of  study  and  re- 
sponses to  questions  previously  suggested  are  submitted. 

Since  the  courses  are  not  presented  as  models,  but  merely 
represent  what  is  actually  being  done,  the  names  of  places  and 
of  supervisors  have  been  withheld. 

Questions  with  reference  to  the  Manual  Arts  in  the  High 
School :  — 

1.  Are  the  Manual  Arts  taught  by  the  supervisor  or  a  special 
teacher? 

2.  What  are  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  work 
is  done? 

3.  How  much  time  is  allowed  per  week  for  the  work  ? 

4.  How  are  the  classes  divided  ? 

5.  What  kinds  of  Manual  Arts  are  taught  ? 

6.  Is  the  work  compulsory  or  elective  1 

7.  List  of  materials  used  ? 

8.  Is  credit  given  for  the  work  and  how  much  ? 

9.  What  is  the  course  of  study? 

Answers  to  the  questions  and  courses  of  study  follow. 

High  School  Course  under  First  Classification. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   TIME   IN    THE   GENERAL    COURSE. 

First  Tsrh. 

September, Three  weeks Six  lessons. 

October, Four  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

Hovember, Four  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

I>ecember, Three  weeks Six  lessons. 

January, Four  weeks, Eight  lessons. 


Eighteen  weeks.  Thirty -six  lessons. 

Second  Tebm. 

February, Four  weeks Eight  lessons. 

March, Four  weeks Eight  lessons. 

April, Three  weeks, Six  lessons. 

May, Fonr  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

Jnne, Three  weeks, Six  lessons. 


Eighteen  weeks.  Thirty 'Slx  lessons. 
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Arranged  for  a  thirty-six  weeks'  course  in  the  ten  months  of  each 
school  year;  and  providing  for  seventy-two  lessons  per  year,  to  be 
given  in  fifty-minute  periods  twice  a  week. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

FiBST  Yeab. 

Representation. 

Nature  Study,  —  Sprays^  branches  with  masses  of  foliage,  flowers, 
or  fruit.    Trees  and  landscape. 

Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Groups  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Groups  of  objects  of  pleasing  form.    Backgrounds. 

Studies  of  Life.  —  Costume  poses.    Studies  of  action.    Animals. 

Composition.  —  Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Examples  illustrating 
principles  of  composition  in  line  and  mass. 

Expression,  —  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home  work. 
Class  criticisms.    Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Light  and  shade.    Color. 

Decoration, 

Nature  Study.  —  Growth  in  plant  form. 

Historic  Study.  —  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Greek  styles.  Architec- 
ture and  ornament. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  filling.  Opposition,  transition, 
and  radiation.    Area. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.     Harmony. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Surface  designs.  Principles  gained  from  nature 
or  historic  study.  ' 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Color. 

Construction. 

Principles  of  Working  Drawings.  —  Single  solids.     Views  and  sec- 
tions.   Revolution  on  axes. 
Developments  and  Patterns,  —  Problems  of  single  solids. 
Plane  Geometry.  —  Tangents  and  polygons. 
Building  Construction.  —  Examples  of  framing. 
Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  simple  models. 
Expression.  —  Use  of  instruments.    Conventions.    Inking.    Lettering. 

Study  of  pictures. 

Second  Year. 

Representation. 

Nature  Study.  —  Masses  of  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit.     Characteris- 
tics of  tree  growth.     Typical  landscapes. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects,  —  Groups  of  still  life,  fruit,  vege- 
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tables  and  objects.  Characteristic  accessories  and  backgrounds.  Draw- 
ing from  casts. 

Studies  of  Life,  —  Costume  poses.  Studies  of  action  and  grouping. 
Animals. 

Composition,  —  Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Principles  of  compo- 
sition in  line,  mass  and  tones. 

Expression,  —  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home  work. 
Class  criticism.    Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Light  and  shade.    Color. 

Decoration, 

Nature  Study,  —  Massing  of  plant  form. 

Historic  Study.  —  Roman^  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles.  Archi- 
tecture and  ornament. 

Principles  of  Composition,  —  Space  filling  in  line  and  mass.  Dark 
and  light    Tones. 

Color,  —  Polychromatic  study.    Harmony. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Studies  of  form  and  decoration  as  applied  to 
pottery,  etc. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Color. 

Construction. 

Principles  of  Working  Drawings.  —  Simple  intersections.  Views  and 
sections.    Revolution  on  axes. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  intersecting  solids. 

Plane  Geometry,  —  Practical  problems.     Arches,  ellipse,  helix. 

Building  Construction,  —  Examples  of  details  of  construction. 

Machine  Details,  —  Working  drawings  of  some  shafting  detail,  as 
a  coupling,  pulley,  or  pillow-block. 

Expression,  —  Line  shading.     Tinting. 

Study  of  pictures. 

Third  Year. 

Representation. 

Nature  Study,  —  Masses  of  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit.  Trees  and 
tjrpical  landscape. 

Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects,  —  Still  life.  Fruit,  vegetables,  or 
objects.    Accessories  and  backgrounds.    Drawing  from  casts. 

Studies  of  Life,  —  Costume  poses.  Studies  of  action  and  grouping 
for  illustration.    Animals. 

Composition,  —  Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Principles  of  composi- 
tion in  line,  mass  and  tones. 

Expression,  —  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home  work. 
Class  criticism.    Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Light  and  shade.    Color. 
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Decoration, 

Nature  Study.  —  Characteristic  of  trees  and  landscape. 
Historic    Study,  —  Romanesque,    (jothic,    Renaissance    and    modem 
styles.    Architecture  and  ornament. 
Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  filling.    Mass,  tones  and  color. 
Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.     Harmony. 
Creative  Effort.  —  Studies  for  designs  in  relief. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.     Tones.     Color. 

Construction. 

Principles  of  Working  Drawings.  —  Problems  in  projection  of 
shadows. 

Developments  and  Patterns. — Problems  in  sheet  metaL 

Plane  Geometry.  —  Practical  problems.    Cycloids. 

Building  Construction.  —  Plans  of  schoolrooms  or  haUs. 

Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  valves,  wrenches  or  de- 
tails which  may  be  brought  to  the  class  room. 

Expression.  —  Tracings. 

Study  of  pictures. 

Fourth  Year. 

Representation. 

Nature  Study.  —  Advanced  study. 

Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Advanced  study. 

Studies  of  Life.  —  Costume  groups  for  illustration.    Animals. 

Composition.  —  Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Arrangements  in  line, 
mass  and  tones  to  illustrate  stated  problems  in  composition. 

Expression.  —  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home  work.  Class 
criticism.    Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Light  and  shade.    Color. 

Decoration. 

Nature  Study.  —  Characteristic  landscapes. 

Historic  Study.  —  The  Renaissance.    Schools  of  painting. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  filling.  Landscapes  in  color 
tones. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Harmony  for  decorative  applica- 
tion. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Designs  for  relief. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Tones.     Color. 
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Construction, 

Principles  of  Working  Drawings.  —  Problems  in  third  and  first 
angles. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  in  sheet  metal. 

Plane  Geometry.  —  Practical  problems,  epicycloids  and  hypocycloids. 

Building  Construction.  —  Elevation  of  school  details,  windows,  doors 
or  entrances  from  measure. 

Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  details  which  may  be 
brought  to  the  classroom. 

Expression.  —  Tracings.    Blue-prints. 

Study  of  pictures. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  IN  THE  DECX)RATIVE  COURSE  (ABRIDGED). 

First  Term. 

September, Three  weeks Six  lessons. 

Oc^ber, Four  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

Norember, Four  weeks Eight  lessons. 

December, Three  weeks, Six  lessons. 

JannAry, Four  weeks Eight  lessons. 

Eighteen  weeks.  Thirty-six  lessons. 

Second  Term. 

Febroary Foar  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

March,         .....  Four  weeks Eight  lessons. 

April, Three  weeks, Six  lessons. 

May, Four  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

June, Three  weeks Six  lessons. 


Eighteen  weeks.  Thirty-six  lessons. 

Arranged  for  a  thirty-six  weeks'  course  in  ten  months  of  each  school 
year,  and  providing  for  seventy-two  lessons  per  year,  to  be  given  in 
fifty-minute  periods  twice  a  week. 

DECORATIVE  COURSE. 
First  Year. 

Nature  Study.  —  Growth.  Sprays  of  flowers,  leaves  or  fruit.  Plants, 
shrubs  or  trees.    Figures,  animals. 

Historic  Study.  —  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  styles.  Char- 
acteristics o£  the  national  arts.  Study  of  the  lands  and  peoples.  Archi- 
tecture, ornament  and  sculpture.  Investigation  of  constructive  and 
ornamental  methods.    Growth,  mass  and  arrangement. 

Principles  of  Composition,  —  Studies  of  space  filling  in  line.  Op- 
position, transition  and  radiation.    Studies  of  area  in  mass  and  color. 

Color,  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony.  Color  schemes  of 
historic  schools. 
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Creative  Effort  —  Surface  designs  illustrating  principles  of  nature 
and  historic  study. 

Expression,  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.     Color. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing,  —  Studies  of  familiar 
and  beautiful  objects.  Groups,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  objects.  Memory 
and  imaginative  drawing.    Home  sketches. 

Secx)nd  Year. 

Nature  Study,  —  Mass.  Sprays  or  branches  with  leaves,  flowers  or 
fruit.    Masses  of  foliage.    Figures,  animals. 

Historic  Study,  —  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles.  Char- 
acteristics of  the  national  arts.  Study  of  the  lands  and  peoples.  Archi- 
tecture, ornament  and  sculpture.  Investigation  of  constructive  and 
ornamental  methods.    Growth,  mass  and  arrangement. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Studies  of  space  filling  in  line  and 
mass.    Dark  and  light,  tones  and  color. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony.  Historic  color 
schemes.    Color  studies  for  decorative  efforts. 

Creatine  Effort,  —  Studies  of  form  and  its  decoration  as  applied 
to  pottery,  etc.    Contour  and  curvature.    Fitness. 

Expression,  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.     Color. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Studies  of  groups. 
Still  life,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  objects.  Characteristic  accessories,  back- 
grounds, etc.  Drawing  from  casts.  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing. 
Home  sketches.     Class  criticisnL 

TmBD  Yeab. 

Nature  Study,  —  Foreground  and  foliage.  Trees  and  landscape. 
Figures.    Animals. 

Historic  Study.  —  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  modem 
styles.  Characteristics  of  the  national  arts.  Study  of  the  lands  and 
peoples.  Architecture,  ornament  and  sculpture.  Investigation  of 
constructive  and  ornamental  methods.    Growth,  mass  and  arrangement. 

Principles  of  Composition,  —  Studies  of  space  filling  in  line  and 
mass.    Dark  and  light,  tones  and  color. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony.  Studies  of  har- 
mony for  decorative  efforts. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Studies  for  relief.  Metal,  stone  or  terra-cotta. 
Studies  for  wrought  iron.  » 

Expression.  —  Outline.     Light  and  dark.     Tones.     Color. 

ParcUlel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Studies  of  groups. 
Still  life,  fruit  vegetables  or  objects.  Accessories,  backgrounds,  etc. 
Drawing  from  casts.  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home 
sketches.     Class  criticism. 
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Fourth  Year. 

Nature  Study.  —  Decorative  treatment  of  the  human  figure.  Ani- 
mals.   Typical  landscapes  as  backgrounds. 

Historic  Study.  —  The  Renaissance.  Development  in  different  lands 
and  nationalities.  Great  painters  and  their  masterpieces.  Study  of 
composition  and  arrangement. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Studies  of  space  filling  in  line  and 
mass.    Figures  in  landscape.    Color  composition.    Tones. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony.  Studies  of  dec- 
orative harmony. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Advanced  problems  in  surface^  relief  or  designs 
for  the  round. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Tones.    Color. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Advanced  study. 
Groups.  Still  life.  Advanced  cast  drawing.  Home  work.  Class 
cnticuDxi* 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    TIME   IN    THE    CONSTRUCTIVE    COURSE 

(ABRIDGED). 

FIB8T  TEBM. 

September, .....  Three  weeks, Six  lessons. 

October, Four  weeks Eight  lessons. 

Kovember, Four  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

December, Three  weeks, Six  lessons. 

Jsnusrj, Four  weeks, Eight  lessons. 


Eighteen  weeks.  Thlrty-slx  lessons. 

Second  Tebm. 

Fiebnmry,    .....    Fonr  weeks, Eight  lessons. 

Mareh, Four  weeks,        .       .       .       .       .  Eight  lessons. 

April, Three  weeks, Six  lessons. 

May, Four  weeks Eight  lessons. 

June, Three  weeks, Six  lessonsi 


Eighteen  weeks.  Thirty-six  lessons. 

Arranged  for  a  thirty-six  weeks'  course  in  ten  months  of  each 
school  year,  and  providing  for  seventy-two  lessons  per  year,  to  be 
given  in  fifty-minute  periods  twice  a  week. 

The  distribution  of  time  for  drawing  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  (unabridged  course)  is  at  present  arranged  upon  a  basis  of  five 
hours  per  week  the  first  year,  and  two  and  a  half  hours  per  week  during 
the  second  and  third  years. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  COURSE. 

FiBST  Yeah. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of  single  solids,  three 
or  more  views  in  third  angle.  Revolution  on  various  axes.  Cutting 
planes  and  sections.  Practical  geometric  problems.  Tangents.  Poly- 
gons. 

Developments  and  Patterns,  —  Problems  of  single  solids.  Shapes  of 
sections,  elbows,  etc. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of  design  in  studies 
for  wood  carving. 

Building  Construction,  —  Framing  details  of  wooden  house  con- 
struction.   Detail  of  first  floor,  second  floor,  attic  floor  and  roof. 

Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  tools,  or  builders'  hard- 
ware. 

Expression,  —  Use  of  instruments.     Inkjng.     Lettering. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing,  —  Studies  of  familiar 
and  beautiful  objects.  Groups.  Home  sketches.  Studies  of  historic 
architecture  and  ornament.  Characteristics  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and 
Greek  styles. 

Second  Year. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry,  —  Projections  of  intersecting  right 
solids,  views  in  third  angle.  Revolution  on  axes.  Planes  and  sections. 
Practical  geometric  problems.  Applications  to  building  construction, 
arches,  windows  and  decoration  of  surface.  Applications  to  machine 
design;  ellipse,  oval,  helix  and  spirals. 

Developments  and  Patterns,  —  Problems  of  warped  and  special  sur- 
faces. 

Constructive  Design,  —  Application  of  principles  of  design  in  studies 
for  goblets,  balustrades,  vase  forms,  etc.  Studies  for  wrought-iron 
design,  grilles,  gates,  andirons,  Are  sets,  etc. 

Building  Construction.  —  Details  of  wooden,  brick  or  stone  house 
construction.    Doors,  windows,  foundations  and  chimneys. 

Machine  Details.  —  Bolts,  nuts  and  screw  threads.    Pulleys. 

Expression.  —  Line  shading.  Conventions.  Tinting.  Isometric  rep- 
resentation. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Studies  of  familiar 
and  beautiful  objects.  Groups.  Home  sketches.  Drawing  from  casts. 
Perspective  problems,  furniture,  interiors,  etc.  Studies  of  historic 
architecture  and  ornament.  Characteristics  of  Roman,  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  stvles. 

Third  Year. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of  single  and  inter- 
secting right  solids  in  third  and  first  angles.     Projection  of  shadows. 
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Practical  geometric  problems.    Applications  to  machine  design ;  cycloid, 
epicycloid,  hypocycloid  and  involute. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  surfaces  and  the  making 
of  patterns  to  fit  special  conditions. 

Constructive  Design,  —  Application  of  principles  of  design  in  studies 
for  castings,  panels,  reliefs,  firebacks,  etc. 

BuHding  Construction.  —  Plans  and  elevations  of  a  two-story  wooden 
dwelling  house. 

3Iachine  Details.  —  Qearing.  Cranks.  Eccentrics.  Cams.  Selected 
details  of  machines;  lathes,  upright  engine,  dynamo,  etc. 

Expression.  —  Tracings.    Blue-prints. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Studies  of  groups. 
Home  sketches.  Drawing  from  casts.  Memory  and  imaginative  draw- 
ing. Perspective  problems.  Studies  of  historic  architecture  and  orna- 
ment. Characteristics  of  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  modem 
styles. 

Fourth  Year. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of  single  and  inter- 
secting solids,  both  right  and  oblique,  in  third  and  first  angles. 
Projections  of  shadows.    Advanced  geometric  problems. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Special  problems  in  surface  devel- 
opment. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of  design  in  studies 
for  relief  in  stone  or  terra-cotta. 

Building  Construction.  —  Plumbing  and  drainage  details.  Heating 
and  lighting  problems. 

Mitchine  Details.  —  Complete  details  and  assembly  drawings  from 
measurements  from  a  lathe,  upright  drill,  shaper,  upright  engine, 
dynamo,  etc. 

Expression.  —  Tracings.  Blue-prints.  Filing,  labelling  and  checking 
systems. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Advanced  study. 
Groups.  Still  Ufe.  Advanced  cast  drawing.  Perspective  problems. 
Studies  of  historic  architecture  and  ornament.  The  Renaissance. 
Comparison  of  historic  styles. 

High  School  Course  under  Second  Classification. 

1.  The  supervisor  teaches  drawing  in  the  High  School. 

2.  Time,  fourteen  periods  per  week.  One  day,  8.30  to  1.30;  two 
days,  8.30  to  11.45. 

3.  Four  divisions  of  fourth-class  pupils,  four  divisions  of  third- 
class  pupils,  three  divisions  of  juniors,  three  divisions  of  seniors,  one 
period  per  week  for  each  division. 

4.  I  teach  both  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing.  All  boys  have 
mechanical  after  the  first  year,  and  all  girls  freehand,  unless  they 
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express  a  preference  for  the  other  class  of  work.     Same  amount  of 
time  required  for  either  course. 

5.  Drawing  is  compulsory  for  each  of  our  450  pupils  throughout 
the  four-year  course. 
.  6.  Materials  used :  for  freehand  drawing  —  pencil,  water  color,  char- 
coal,  ink;   for  mechanical  —  pencil,   ink;    for  design  —  water   color, 
dyes  (for  stencilling  on  cloth),  leather. 

7.  Credit  given  is  the  same  as  for  any  other  one-period  study,  and 
is  essential  to  graduation. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY.  ^ 

GiBLS. 

First  Tear. 

September  and  October.  —  Nature  drawing  in  pencil.  (1)  Studies 
of  details  of  selected  plants  (as  nasturtium  and  hollyhock),  including 
top  and  side  view,  section,  etc.,  of  flower,  bud  and  seed-pod,  and  flat 
and  foreshortened  views  of  leaves.  (2)  Studies  of  sprays  bearing 
flowers  or  berries. 

November  and  December.  —  Mechanical  drawing.  (1)  Geometric 
problems.  (2)  Construction  of  bonbon  box  or  other  object  of  card- 
board or  paper,  finished  with  water  color. 

January  to  April.  —  Object  drawing.  (1)  Review  appearances  of 
circles  and  straight  lines.  Make  a  sheet  for  each,  consisting  of  dic- 
tated sketches  and  notes,  and  illustrative  drawings  clipped  from  mag- 
azines. (2)  Outline  pencil  drawings  from  objects  —  large  type  solids, 
pottery,  etc. 

May  and  June.  —  Nature  drawing.     Studies  of  spring  flowers. 

Second  Tear. 

September  and  October.  —  Nature  drawing.  Studies  of  flowers, 
fruit,  etc.,  in  pencil  and  water  color. 

November  and  December.  —  (1)  Design  for  a  border,  using  one  of 
above  studies  for  the  motif.  (2)  Lettering.  Make  motto,  flnished 
with  above  border,  or  cover  for  school  report. 

January  to  April.  —  Object  drawing,  shaded  in  pencil. 

May  and  June.  —  Flowers,  in  pencil  or  water  color. 

Third  Tear. 

September  to  December,  —  (1)  Fruit  or  flower  sprays,  arranged 
decoratively  in  panel,  in  three  tones  of  gray  (ink)  or  sepia  penciL 
(2)  Lettering.     Motto  or  school  report. 

January  to  June.  —  Drawings  from  casts  of  ornament  or  animal 
heads,  shaded  in  charcoal.  (Occasionally  groups  of  objects  in  colored 
crayon.) 
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Fourth  Tear, 

Design, —  (1)  Exercises  in  unit  building.  (2)  Simple  color  scales. 
(3)  Abstract  units  applied  to  surface  covering,  tile  or  plate  border.  Fin- 
ished in  water  color,  complementary  or  analogous  coloring.  (4)  Sten- 
ciling. Design  for  a  sofa  pillow  or  table  cover,  applied  to  cloth  with 
"  Easy  Dye."  (5)  Leather  tooling.  Penwiper,  card  case  or  purse. 
(Cloth  and  leather  paid  for  by  pupils.)  (6)  Design  for  graduation 
program. 

Boys. 

First  Tear. 

September  and  October,  —  Same  as  for  g^ls. 

November  to  January,  —  Exercises  in  design.  (1)  Unit  building. 
(2)  Units  used  for  border  or  surface,  finished  in  water  color.  (3) 
Design  for  cover  of  school  report,  or  note-book,  with  good  lettering 
and  simple  decorative  stamp. 

February  to  June,  —  Same  as  for  girls. 

Second  Tear, 

Mechanical  drawing  in  pencil.  (1)  Geometric  problems.  (2)  Pro- 
jection of  type  solids.     (Dictated  work.    Large  classes.) 

Third  Tear. 

Working  drawings  in  pencil.  Views  and  sections  of  models,  drawn 
to  scale.     (Lidividual  work.) 

Fourth  Tear. 

Liking.    Orthographic  and  isometric  projection,  joints,  etc. 

High  School  Course  under  Third  Classification, 

L  Do  you  teach  drawing  in  high  school  f    Yes. 

2.  How  much  time  in  all  f    Two  days  per  week. 

3.  How  do  you  divide  the  timet  Teach  five  of  the  six  forty-minute 
periods  each  day.  Pupils  elect  freehand  or  mechanical  or  both,  and 
are  classified  by  years.    May  advance  as  fast  as  ability  permits. 

4.  Is  drawing  elective  or  compulsory?     Compulsory. 

5.  List  of  materials  used.  Drawing  Kit  No.  2,  compasses,  hard 
pencils,  India  ink,  moist  water  colors,  oil  paints  for  stenciling,  char- 
coal paper,  onion  skin,  manilla  paper,  light  weight  water-color  paper. 

6.  Is  credit  given  for  workf  Yes.  It  does  not  count  equal  to  other 
work.  Low  marks  would  not  deprive  pupils  of  honors.  Marks  go  on 
record  and  are  considered  important  by  pupils. 

7.  High  school  course.  Course  not  determined.  Present  supervisor 
b^an  work  in  this  town  Sept.  1,  1907,  and  has  been  studying  condi- 
tions.   The  work  has  been  along  following  lines :  — 
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A.    Freehand. 

First  Year, 

Model  drawing.  Cylinder,  cone  below  the  eye  and  at  an  angle, 
rectangular  objects  at  an  angle. 

Outline,  shading.     Chalk  and  pencil  on  dark  paper. 

Nature  drawing.  Flowers,  pencil  and  water  color,  trees  from  win- 
dows and  out  of  doors. 

Design.  Always  emphasizing  beauty  in  space  relations,  applied  to 
stencil  patterns  for  table  covers  and  for  outline  stitch  on  sofa  pillows. 

Second  Tear, 

Model  drawing  and  outdoor  drawing  of  buildings  and  trees.  Shad- 
ing with  pencil.    Design  applied  to  sofa  pillows  and  stenciled  curtains. 

Third  Tear. 

Same  as  second,  with  more  indoor  models.  Very  little  water  color, 
flowers. 

Fourth  Tear, 

Drawing  buildings  from  windows  and  out  of  doors. 

Designs  applied  to  lamp  shades  of  Japanese  paper  and  to  tooled 
leather.  Cast  drawing,  and  still  life,  charcoaL  The  efforts  at  applied 
design,  though  crude  in  many  cases,  have  been  stimulating.  Lettering 
has  been  studied  in  connection  with  menu  cards,  pennants,  programs 
and  posters. 

B.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

"Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,"  F.  E.  Mathewson,  and  "Me- 
chanical Drawing,"  Anthony,  are  used  in  connection  with  this  course. 

First  Tear. 

Use  of  T  square  and  triangles.  A  few  geometric  problems  needed 
in  construction.  Working  drawings  of  simple  objects,  as  table,  book- 
case.   Use  of  scale. 

Second  Tear. 

Use  of  T  square  and  triangles.  Principles  of  orthographic  pro- 
jection. Solids  with  axes  perpendicular  to  horizontal  plane,  two  views. 
Solids  needing  three  views.  Development  of  surfaces  of  prisms  and 
cutting  of  prisms  by  planes.  Development  of  pyramids  when  cut  by 
a  plane. 

Third  Tear. 

Same  as  second  year.    Cylinder  and  cone  added. 
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Fourth  Tear. 

Review  principles  of  orthographic  projection,  use  of  scale,  dimen- 
sions. Solids  with  axes  perpendicular  to  horizontal  plane.  Pyramids, 
cylinders,  cones,  cut  by  planes.  Development  surface  f rustrums.  In- 
tersecting solids.  Solids  with  axes  at  an  angle  to  vertical  plane.  Draw- 
ings may  be  inked.    Constant  care  in  lettering. 

8.  What  do  you  suggest  as  course  for  high  school  f  Need  more 
time  to  answer  properly.  The  average  boy  should  be  able  to  make 
and  read  working  drawings  and  letter;  the  average  girl  to  use  drawing 
whenever  it  will  aid  her  in  making  or  decorating  useful  and  beautiful 
objects  for  herself,  her  home,  her  friends.  Both  should  be  trained 
to  know  harmonious  color  and  led  to  desire  it  in  all  their  surroundings. 
Something  should  be  .done  to  acquaint  them  with  some  example  of 
good  architecture,  of  great  sculpture  and  paintings. 

High  School  Course  under  Fourth  Classification. 

Present  Conditions. 

The  classes  are  held  in  the  main  room.  No  continuous  course  has 
so  far  been  possible. 

Classes,  two:  (1)  One  class  is  composed  of  ninth-year  students.  The 
work  done  is  general,  —  freehand,  mechanical  and  design.  (2)  The  other 
class  is  composed  of  second,  third  and  fourth  year  students.  The 
work  done  is  mostly  mechanical. 

Time,  one  hour  a  week  is  allowed  for  each  class. 

The  drawing  is  obligatory  to  all  pupils  except  special  students. 

These  exact  conditions  exist  for  the  first  time  this  year.  I  should 
say  that  the  probable  conditions  next  year  will  call  for  a  modification 
of  the  present  plans. 

.  In  one  high  school  there  is  one  class  composed  of  all  the  grammar 
grade  pupils  and  the  four  high  school  classes. 

Thirty-five  minutes  a  week  is  the  time  allowed  in  which  to  meet 
this  problem. 

About  200  students.  Drawing  period  forty-five  minutes,  once  a  week. 
Only  about  24  are  able  to  take  it  (on  account  of  conflicts).  All 
classes  in  school  may  take  it.  The  class  room  is  a  corner  of  the  main 
room,  in  the  farther  comer  of  which  is  a  class  going  on  in  some  other 
study,  and  the  remainder  of  the  room  is  filled  with  students  who  are 
studying. 

Much  good  work,  to  be  sure,  is  done  under  existing  conditions, 
but  when  it  is  realized  that  higher  institutions,  industries, 
trades  and  homes  are  expecting  to  feel  more  keenly  the  influence 
and  benefit  of  the  teaching  of  the  Manual  Arts,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  such  inequality  of  opportunity  as  is  offered  by  our  High 
Schools  of  today  makes  the  attainment  of  a  widespread  general 
excellence  in  the  Manual  Arts  impossible.  The  normal  schools 
should  be  able  to  depend  upon  some  certain  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  this  subject.  The  entrance  examination^  to  the 
Normal  Schools  are  now  difficult  enough  to  command  respect 
for  the  Manual  Arts,  and  the  standard  will  be  raised  as  rapidly 
as  work  in  the  State  permits.  Students  who  fail  in  the  ex- 
aminations should  be  conditioned,  and  be  obliged  to  work  off 
the  conditions  before  graduation,  if  the  schools  fulfill  their 
claim  to  be  higher  institutions. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  at  least  two  years  of 
compulsory  work  in  the  Manual  Arts  in  the  High  School,  the 
first  year  for  all  students  entering,  and  the  fourth  for  those 
intending  to  go  on  to  the  Normal  Schools  or  other  higher  insti- 
tutions. It  should  also  be  possible  for  students  to  pursue  a 
comprehensive,  intelligently  developed  course  in  manual  arts 
for  four  years  if  they  so  desire. 

So  few  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
are  recognized  in  the  curricula  of  the  High  Schools  that  a  step 
toward  their  recognition  must  come  first.  Nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  high  schools  being  under  the  third  and  fourth  classifications 
gives  force  to  the  above  statement. 

Two  methods  of  instruction  prevail  almost  exclusively  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Manual  Arts  in  our  High  Schools :  — 

1.  A  short  talk  by  the  teacher,  followed  by  a  graphic  record 
on  paper  by  the  student  of  what  he  sees  as  he  looks  at  the  ob- 
jects placed  for  him  to  study. 

In  every  High  School  the  preliminary  talk  is  explanatory  or 
interrogative,  as  the  case  may  require. 

2.  Dictation  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils,  or  copying  from 
drawings  and  plates  by  the  students. 

In  a  few  very  fortimate  cases  the  teacher  selects  and  guides 
the  student  through  experiences  which  lead  him  to  discover  for 
himself  the  principles  that  govern  his  work. 

Too  frequent  resort  to  dictation  is  imwise,  especially  as  it 
fails  to  inspire  the  student  with  confidence.  A  greater  variety 
of  illustrative  material  and  a  more  frequent  use  of  legitimate 
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mechanical  apparatus  would  give  a  wider  opportunity  for  self- 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  student.  If  the  work  is  directed 
along  lines  of  more  complete  self -activity,  it  will  grow  faster. 

It  is  largely  the  fault  of  Drawing  teachers  and  their  methods 
that  the  resulting  work  is  not  better.  There  are  cases  enough, 
however,  where  the  right  teacher  is  in  charge,  to  show  what 
can  be  done. 

Instead  of  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Manual  Arts  are  of 
value  in  so  far  as  they  assist  other  school  work,  it  must  be 
proved  that  in  and  for  themselves  they  are  worth  knowing 
because  they  develop  in  the  student  those  faculties,  otherwise 
left  dormant,  which  immediately  fit  him  to  act  and  to  think 
independently  and  creatively  in  practical  affairs  of  actual  life. 

The  Aims  of  Mais^uai.  Abts  in  the  High  Schooi.. 

1.  To  teach  the  given  subject  so  that  it  can  be  used  freely 
at  any  time  as  a  rough  and  ready  means  of  independent  ex- 
pr^sion. 

2.  To  teach  the  subject  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  purposes 
demanding  complete  accuracy. 

3.  To  discover  or  to  develop  in  each  pupil  his  first  normal 
interest  in  "  doing  things,"  and  to  direct  him  into  intelligent 
growth  through  the  crafts. 

4.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  taste  by  developing  the  per- 
ception of  differences,  distinctions  and  relations. 

5.  To  teach  Drawing  (i.e..  Delineation)  as  the  only  universal 
language  for  seK-expression  and  communication  of  ideas,  com- 
mon to  all  pupils  whatever  their  racial  inheritance,  present 
situation  and  future  occupation. 

6.  To  teach,  through  the  practice  of  design,  the  appreciation 
of  its  necessity,  its  utility  and  the  possibility  of  its  universal 
application. 

Aim  1.  —  There  is  a  difference  between  seeing  and  knowing 
what  one  sees.  There  is  a  difference  between  seeing  and  under- 
standing what  is  seen.  To  draw  freely,  for  instance,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  and  to  understand  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  objects  which  have  been 
seen,  and  be  able  to  suggest  these  characteristics  and  those  of 
similar  objects  to  the  eye  at  will. 
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Aim  2.  —  Freedom  is  not  inaccuriacy,  but  suggestion  is  not 
detail.  To  draw  accurately  requires  careful  analysis  for  detaU, 
classification  of  this  detail,  and  rigid  selection  of  all  demanded 
for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Aim  S.  —  To  discover  to  a  child  a  wholly  unsuspected  love 
for  "  doing  things,"  and  to  quicken  such  activity,  are  the 
primary  objects  of  teaching  in  developing  pupils  into  eflSlcient 
citizens.  Such  efficiency  demands  the  habitual  discrimination  of 
worth  from  the  lack  of  it,  genuineness  from  sham,  the  love  of 
work,  ability  to  plan  and  work  with  materials  independently, 
to  appreciate  skill,  to  buy  sensibly  and  to  use  economically. 

The  crafts  offer  a  practical  means  of  developing  just  this 
necessary  kind  of  intelligence,  (a)  because  they  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  regular  High  School  at  moderate  cost  and  without 
extra  room,  (6)  because  they  train  eye,  hand  and  constructive 
thought  in  the  processes  actually  needed  in  adult  life. 

Aim  Ji^  —  Children  see  obvious  differences  between  classes 
of  objects.  Develop  this  power  into  ability  to  see  differences  be- 
tween species  within  each  dass,  between  individuals  within  the 
species,  and  they  are  making  mental  distinctions  of  purposes  for 
which  differences  exist,  beginning  to  judge  between  things  which 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  to  which  fits  exactly 
into  the  desired  result  Here  begins  realization  that  usefulness 
and  lack  of  usefulness  depend  upon  relations  which  are  es- 
tablished. The  result  of  such  development  is  mental  flexibility 
in  instinctively  selecting  and  combining  details  of  the  thing  to 
be  done,  at  the  given  place  and  time,  whether  for  temporary  or 
for  permanent  effect. 

Aim  5,  —  To  use  a  language  one  must  know  definitely  what 
it  can  be  used  for  and  just  how  far  it  can  be  used  in  spite  of 
its  special  limitations.  The  great  use  of  Drawing  for  self- 
expression  is  Picture-writing,  a  pictorial  record,  that  is,  a 
record,  in  visual  terms,  of  personal  experiences,  unless,  indeed, 
the  training  in  the  lower  grades  has  stunted  the  pupil's  second 
normal  interest,  that  of  talking  about  what  he  is  busy  doing. 

To  use  Drawing  as  a  language  for  the  communication  of 
ideas  is  possible  in  three  ways,  —  Object  Drawing,  Nature 
Drawing  and  Drafting.     Each  one  of  these  divides  into  two 
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species,  —  drawing  for  suggestion  and  drawing  for  accurate 
detailed  description.  The  first  two  general  classes  are  free- 
hand ;  the  third,  Drafting,  is  divided  into  freehand  and  instru- 
mental drawing,  which  deal  respectively  with  suggestive  and 
with  accurately-scaled  working  drawings. 

Drawing  should  be  so  taught  that  the  pupil's  mind,  rather 
than  being  littered  with  vague  impressions,  is  stored,  through 
the  eyes,  with  perfectly  definite  images.  In  this  case  the  mental 
imase  is  as  available  for  use  as  the  original  object  itself.  Such 
drawing  is  Mexnory-drawing,  and  the  moet  important  aim  of 
the  work,  because  it  results  in  ability  to  visualize  and  to  repro- 
duce objects  and  combinations  of  objects  seen  only  with  the 
mind,  that  is.  Imaginative  or  Creative-drawing. 

Design. 

Aim  6.  —  Definition :  "  Design  in  the  manual  arts  is  com- 
position, putting  together  of  parts  into  visible  wholes,  that  is, 
not  only  careful  planning  for  some  definite  end,  but  also  sub- 
ordination of  parts  to  a  whole  idea  which  shall  be  received  by 
the  mind  through  the  sense  of  sight  as  a  single  complete  experi- 
ence without  sequence  of  time  and  of  mental  process." 

It  divides  as  follows :  — 

1.  Analysis  of  the  historic  use  of  ornament,  that  is,  designed 
decoration  and  mere  elaborate  detail. 

(a)  Comparison  of  methods. 

(6)  History  of  evolution  of  means  (motifs)  employed. 

2.  Abstract  problems  for  technique,  in  other  words,  facility 
of  eye  and  mind. 

3.  Practical  application  in  concrete  cases, 
(a)  Home. 

(6)  School. 
(c)  Business. 

The  above  is  accomplished  in  two  ways,  by  constructive  de- 
sign and  applied  ornament. 

/.     Constructive  Design. 

1.  Three-dimension  objects  made  in  visible  form. 

2.  Two-dimension  objects  made  in  visible  shape. 
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(a)  Actual  making  of  objects  out  of  pieces. 

(6)  Constructive  decoration.  (1)  Applied  by  shapes^  — 
outline,  color  mass.  (2)  Ornament  applied  in  shape ^  —  de- 
sign. 

3.  Three-dimension  forms  seen  through  two-dimension  shape. 

(a)  Landscape. 

(&)  Pose. 

(c)  Objects. 

Known  form  seen  through  surface  design. 

//.     Ornament  applied. 

1.  In  design  (see  Constructive  Design  2,  (6)  2). 

2.  As  design  to  be  seen  alone  obliterating  its  background, 
(a)  Single  ornament. 

(6)   Single  design  made  of  several  ornaments. 

The  necessity  for  Design,  the  instinctive  desire  to  get  the 
whole  idea  of  an  object  as  clearly  and  quickly  as  possible,  which 
is  the  chief  function  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

In  respect  to  utility.  Design  (1)  in  contrast  with  confusion, 
catches  the  eye  more  quickly;  (2)  holds  the  attention  steadily; 
(3)  gives  the  feeling  of  comfort  and  so  of  pleasure;  (4)  gives 
definite  images  and  so  definite  ideas;  (5)  stays  in  the  memory 
and  creates  a  desire  for  repetition  of  the  experience. 

Not  only  is  Design  a  possible  element  in  all  hand  work,  and 
the  only  intellectual  one  from  making  a  paper  envelope  to 
building  a  house,  but  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  beneath 
all  forms  of  creative  art,  even  to  the  subtlest  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
To  start  a  mind  in  the  practice  and  appreciation  of  Design 
opens  the  door  to  the  whole  world  of  creative  imagination. 

As  Fine  Arts  is  the  term  applied  to  the  subtlest  expression  of 
creative  intelligence  in  which  the  mental  quality  seems  all  but 
independent  of  physical  means,  Manual  Arts  is  used  as  a  con- 
venient term  for  part  of  the  mental  field.  Industrial  Education, 
that  is,  of  education  by  means  of  the  facts  and  relations  of  in- 
dustrial life,  the  daily  doing  of  the  world's  work,  the  field 
of  Industrial  Training. 

*  Oaxvins  may  be  three  dimensioned  but  looks  two. 

*  The  ornament  may  be  three  dimensioned  but  looks  two. 
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In  addition  to  Industrial  Training,  the  training  of  hand  and 
eye  for  technical  skill,  it  demands  direct  mental  education  by 
introducing  into  all  Handicraft  or  other  Manual  Training, 
bench,  shop  and  machine,  the  intellectual  element  of  Design. 
This  same  education  element  niay  also  be  used  in  Drafting,  the 
one  other  branch  of  Industrial  Training  which,  in  teaching,  is 
inevitably  associated  with  the  Crafts,  since  its  technique  is  so 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Drawing. 

Handicrafts  fob  School  Use. 

Drawing  and  painting:  pen,  pencil,  brush,  charcoal,  crayon, 'paint. 

Carving. 

Modeling. 

Embroidery. 

Weaving:  raffia,  reed,  string,  yams. 

Object  making:  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  metal,  leather,  fabrics. 

At  the  conferences  was  suggested  the  following  general  out- 
line for  High  School  Courses  in  Manual  Arts  for  Handicraft 
and  Drafting,  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  purposes :  — 

Kequired:  first  year  for  all  students  entering;  fourth  year 
for  students  preparing  for  Normal  School. 

Elective :  Freehand,  second,  third  and  fourth  years ;  Mechan- 
ical, second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

FmsT  Year 

Required. 

A«    Observation  Drawing  (Delineation). 

I.     Growth  and  formation:  nature  drawing,  —  foliage,  flowers, 
etc. 

Four  weeks,  two  periods  per  week. 

Talk  by  Supervisor  on  the  use  of  the  eye  and  hand  technique. 
B.    Design  I.    Outline  and  color  —  mass  shapes. 

(a)  Decoration:  constructive,  applied. 

(5)  Ornament:  motifs  from  A. 

(c)  Arrangements  of  school  grounds;  arrangements  of  school- 

rooms. 

(d)  Arrangement  of  work:  blackboard,  written,  geometric,  etc. 

(e)  Drafting:  freehand  working  drawing  for  concrete  practical 

experiments  in  design  of  objects. 
Fifteen  weeks,  two  periods  per  week. 
Talk  by  Supervisor  on  practical  application  in  home  problems. 
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C.  Observation  Drawing  (Delineation). 

II.    Construction:  object  drawing  of  geometric  types  and  made 

objects. 
Ten  weeks,  two  periods  per  week. 
Illustrative  talk  by  Supervisor  on  necessity  of  Memory  Drawing. 

D.  Design  II.     Constructive  for  business  purposes:  pose,  lettering, 

signs,  advertising,  posters,  etc. 
Eight  weeks,  two  periods  per  week. 

Talk  by  Supervisor  on  Design  for  practical  business  purposes. 
Public  or  school  library  display  of  illustrative  material,  and 

free  access  to  such  publications  as  "Printing  Art,"  etc., 

for  analytic  study  of  actual  work. 

E.  Picture  Writing.    )       Such  work  should  parallel  all  other  work 

F.  Memory  Drawing.  )  throughout  the  year  and  all  subsequent  years. 


A. 


B. 
C. 
D. 


E. 


Fourth  Year, 

[Required  for  students  entering  Normal  Schools.     Two  or  five  lessons  a  week.] 

Observation  Drawing  I.  (see  First  Year), 
(a)  Pencil.  ( 1.  Paper. 

Chalk.  )  2.  Blackboard. 


i.}si 


Six  weeks. 


(6)  Color 


•  )  o'  "T  .L 1  _.  }•  Four  weeks. 


Eight  weeks. 


Water  color,  j 
Color  Theory.    Six  weeks. 
Freehand  and  instrumental  Working  Drawing. 
Observation  drawing  II.  (see  First  Year). 

Pencil.  ( 1.  Paper.  ( 

Chalk.  (  2.  Blackboard.  (  ^^  ^®®^- 
Design  worked  out  and  applied  in  the  Crafts.    Six  weeks. 


Second  Year. 

Elective,  either  course. 

Two  periods  a  week,  but  if  possible  to  count  as  a  regular  course, 
five  periods  a  week. 


I.    Freehand. 

A.  Painting  of  fall  foliage.  Lecture 
by  Supervisor,  as  in  first  year. 
Six  weeks. 


B.  Design  I.  In  Handicraft  for  boys 
and  for  girls.  Lecture.  Twelve 
weeks. 


II.    Drafting  (mechanical). 

A.  Freehand  Delineation. 

1.  Object  drawing  of  mechani- 

cal details.    Fonr  weeks. 

2.  Design,  lettering.    Two 

weeks. 
8.  Freehand   Working    Draw. 
Ings.    Two  weeks. 

B.  Instmmental  Drawing. 

1.  Geometric  Prob-  ] 

lems.  I  Eight 

2.  Projection.  [  ^ee^a. 
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I.    Freehand— Cor. 

C.  Observation  Drawing  (Delinea- 
tion). II.  Conetruction  (see 
First  Year).  Lectnre.  Nine 
weeks. 


D.  Design  II.  The  Book:  cover,  ti- 
tle-page, headings  and  tail 
pieces,  initial  letters,  spadngs 
of  subject-matter,  relation  of 
printed  page  to  margins  and  in- 
dentations. Nine  weeks. 
Lioctores  on  Historic  Ornament. 
Elective  home  reading. 


Ten 
weeks. 


II.    Drafting  (mechanical)  —  Con, 

C.  1.  Design  —  in  a  single 

problem  in  bench 
work  (Manual 
Training). 

2.  Mechanical  working 
drawing  of  com- 
pleted object  to 
scale. 

8.  Blue-print. 

D.  Bench  work  from  blue-print  care- 

fully chosen  by  teacher  as  a 
problem  in  design.    Ten  weeks. 


Thibd  Year. 

Elective,  either  course. 

Two  periods  a  week,  but,  if  possible,  to  count  as  a  regular  course, 
five  periods  a  week. 


Freehand. 
A.    Observation  Drawing.    Accurate 
delineation  and  painting  of  foil, 
age  and  flowers.    Six  weeks. 


B.    Design  I.    Color.   Twelve  weeks. 


C.    Observation  Drawing.    Construe 
tion.    Nine  weeks. 


D.    Design  II.    Practical  problems  in 
analysis. 

1.  Civic— buUdlngs, 

bridges,  city 
squares,  town 
commons. 

2.  Landscape  compo- 

sition. 
Lrcctures    on    History    of    Art. 


Nine 
*'  weeks. 


II.    Drafting. 


Elective  home  reading. 


A.  Freehand  Delincii tion. 

1.  Type  solids,  including  inter- 

sections.   Four  weeks. 

2.  Design  in  Lettering.    Two 

weeks. 

3.  Delineation   of  mechanical 

details,  with  interbections. 
Two  weeks. 

4.  Laying  of  flat  water  color. 

One  week. 

B.  Instrumental  Drawing. 

1.  Projection. 

2.  Working  Draw- 

ings to  scale  from 
freehand  dimen- 
sioned sketches. 

C.  Design.    In  an  original  problem 

in  bench  work  (Manual  Train- 
ing) (see  Second  Year).  Nine 
weeks. 


Ten 
weeks. 
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PouBTH  Year. 

Elective,  either  course. 

Two  periods  a  week,  but,  if  possible,  to  count  as  a  regular  course, 
five  x>6riods  a  week. 


1.    Freehand. 


A.  Study  In  light  and  shade  for  form, 

of  groups  of  objects  (stUI  life) 
and  of  casts,  with  charcoal. 
Twelre  weeks. 

B.  similar  study  of  form  In  color 

medium.   Twelve  weeks. 

C.  Design  II.    Freehand  color  study 

of  a  room  or  series  of  rooms  for 
a  simple  dwelling  house. 
Twelve  weeks. 


II.   Drafting. 

A.  A  complete  set  of  working  draw- 

ings for  a  simple  machine  or 
more  complicated  bench  prob- 
lem.  Eighteen  weeks. 

B.  A  complete  set  of  working  draw- 

ings for  a  simple  dwelling 
house.    Eighteen  weeks. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


FEEDERIC  L.  BUENHAM. 


Jan.  1,  1909. 


Appendix  E. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

AN   ADDRESS   BEFORE  THE   MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON,  NOVEBiBER  27,  1908, 

BY 

GEORGE  H.  MARTIN, 

Sbcbktabt  of  TBS  Mab8achi78BTT8  Boabo  or  Education. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


Industrial  education  has  become  a  popular  theme.  Inquiry, 
discussion  and  experiment  are  rife  among  all  nations.  The 
problems  presented  are  not  local  or  national ;  they  are  universal. 

The  form  which  the  discussion  has  assumed  in  this  country 
makes  it  imperative  that  public  school  people  should  have  a 
share  in  it,  for  their  interests  are  vitally  concerned. 

On  one  side  are  people  declaring  the  public  school  system  to 
be  a  failure.  If  this  opinion  becomes  general,  the  public  school 
wiU  be  supplanted  and  some  new  institution  substituted. 

Other  people  are  saying  that  the  public  schools  are  partly 
right  but  they  are  misplacing  the  emphasis  in  education,  over- 
emphasizing some  things  and  neglecting  others  equally  or  more 
important  If  this  is  true,  public  school  work  must  be  modified, 
and  school  people  mu6t  change  their  view  point  and  adopt  new 
practices. 

A  third  class  affirms  that  the  public  schools  are  doing  their 
legitimate  work,  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  education,  but  that  a  new  type  of  school  is  needed.  They 
would  leave  the  public  school  as  it  is,  but  would  supplement  it. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  public  school  should  be  both 
modified  and  supplemented,  but  not  supplanted.  The  school 
system  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  a  failure.  It  has  done  the 
work  which  was  intended  by  its  founders  and  its  supporters,  not 
ideally,  perhaps,  but  as  well  as  its  limitations  would  allow. 

Education  always  and  everywhere  has  two  ultimate  purposes. 
It  is  to  get  children  ready  to  go  alone.  This  is  the  parent's 
view  point.  When  a  child  comes  into  a  home,  the  parent  who 
thinks  at  all  immediately  begins  to  forecast  its  future.  Gk)ing 
alone  means  a  great  many  things,  but  most  important  of  all 
it  means  self-support,  —  the  ability  to  get  a  living. 
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The  other  purpose  of  education  is  to  prepare  children  to  do 
the  world's  work.  This  is  the  view  point  of  the  merchant  who 
wants  qualified  salesmen  and  bookkeepers,  of  the  manufacturer 
who  wants  spinners  and  weavers,  of  the  builder  who  wants 
carpenters  and  masons  and  painters,  of  the  farmer  who  wants 
milkers  and  mowers,  of  corporations  who  want  foremen  and 
superintendents.  It  is,  moreover,  the  broader  and  more  un- 
selfish view  point  of  the  statesman,  who  sees  in  education  the 
preparation  for  citizenship  and  the  safeguard  of  civil  rights. 

Eut  these  ultimate  ends  of  education  have  never  been  the 
immediate  goal  of  the  public  schools.  The  schools  of  New 
England  were  not  founded  nor  have  they  been  maintained  to 
fit  directly  for  getting  a  living,  nor  have  they  had  directly  in 
mind  the  various  forms  of  the  world's  work. 

Their  function  has  been  a  broader  and  a  more  fundamental 
one.  The  people  have  reasoned  that,  underneath  all  forms  of 
productive  labor,  there  must  be  a  foundation  of  general  intel- 
ligence such  as  schools  properly  taught  and  administered  might 
furnish.  They  thought  that  special  intelligence  and  special 
skill  must  have  appropriate  soil  to  grow  in,  that  they  must  be 
rooted  deep  in  trained  powers  of  mind,  powers  of  observation 
and  of  thought,  of  analysis  and  reaaoning,  and  that  the  study 
and  discipline  of  schools  tended  to  supply  and  enrich  this  soil. 
They  believed  that  the  mind  being  made  to  know  as  truly  as  the 
body  to  eat,  and  to  grow  thereby,  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  should  be  offered;  that  the  knowledge  should  be 
varied  in  form,  dealing  with  the  world  of  things  and  the  world 
of  men,  so  that  the  young  might  acquire  breadth  of  view,  that 
their  horizons  of  thought  might  be  extended,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  their  own 
daily  life  as  they  arose  a  wisdom  drawn  from  khowledge  wider 
than  their  own  experience  could  supply. 

So  they  have  put  into  the  elementary  schools  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  universal  tools  of  life,  language,  spoken  and 
written,  and  numbers,  —  the  so-called  three  R's,  —  and  that 
universal  language,  drawing. 

Second,  they  have  opened  doors  into  the  world  of  fact  and 
experience,  —  the  world  of  the  present,  in  geography,  where  ^ 
and  how  men  live,  and  the  sort  of  world  they  live  in,  from  which 
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they  must  get  their  living ;  the  world  of  the  past,  in  history,  how 
men  have  lived  and  worked  and  suffered,  and  by  it  all  have 
grown  in  knowledge,  in  wealth,  in  power,  in  learning  and  in 
liberty;  their  own  bodies,  and  how  to  care  for  them,  that  they 
may  be  strong,  healthful  and  fit  for  the  service  of  the  mind. 

Not  satisfied  with  doing  so  much,  the  people  have  undertaken 
to  widen  still  further  the  range  of  knowledge  and  to  strengthen 
still  more  the  powers  by  means  of  the  high  schools.  They  have 
opened  the  doors  still  wider  into  the  world  of  the  present 
through  study  of  those  sciences  which  have  made  possible  all 
modem  social  and  industrial  progress.  They  have  made  their 
students  acquainted,  through  study  of  classic  languages  and 
history,  with  that  more  remote  past,  in  which  all  modem  western 
civilization  has  its  roots.  As  the  fields  of  human  knowledge 
have  widened  through  discovery  and  invention,  the  schools  have 
extended  the  scope  of  their  work,  that  the  youth  of  each  gen- 
eration might  drink  out  of  living  and  flowing  streams  and  not 
out  of  stagnant  pools. 

The  people  have  believed  that  this  was  the  way  to  secure 
those  ultimate  ends  of  education  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They 
had  the  fullest  conviction  that  a  generation  of  children  and 
youth  so  trained  would  be  abundantly  able  to  get  a  living  and 
to  do  the  world's  worL  And  they  believed,  too,  that  education 
of  this  sort  was  the  most  stable  foundation  on  which  to  build 
up  political  institutions. 

This  was  the  doctrine  which  has  been  preached  in  New  Eng- 
land for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  which  has  inspired 
all  the  other  States  to  imitation. 

This  was  the  burden  of  that  famous  address  of  Horace  Mann, 
contained  in  his  fifth  report,  on  the  ^^  Effect  of  education  on  the 
worldly  fortunes  or  estates  of  men.*'  It  is  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence :  "  Intelligence  is  the  great  money-maker,  not  by 
extortion  but  by  production." 

This  was  the  meaning  of  the  section  in  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts :  — 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
rigiits  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
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among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legis- 
latures and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  commonwealth, 
to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  sem- 
inaries of  them;  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns;  .  .  . 

This  view  of  the  function  of  the  school  has  led  through  all 
the  generations  to  personal  sacrifices  by  mothers  and  fathers 
and  to  burdensome  taxation  by  communities  for  the  sake  of 
their  boys  and  girls.  Nor  has  all  this  been  in  vain.  The  results 
have  justified  the  efforts  and  the  convictions  of  the  people  have 
been  proved  to  rest  in  truth. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  in  the  past  been  able  to  get 
a  living.  The  world's  work  in  production  and  distribution  has 
been  done,  and  through  successive  crises  in  public  affairs  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  has  guided  them  to  safe  issues. 

In  it  all  there  has  been  presupposed  some  mental  ability  to 
start  with  and  a  will  to  use  the  means  offered  by  the  schools. 
Where  either  of  these  has  been  lacking,  the  schools  have 
failed  to  show  results,  and  they  have  always  been  lacking  in 
some  individuals.  Every  community  in  all  the  years  has  had 
its  "  ne'er-do-weels."  Mrs.  Stowe's  Sam  Lawson  and  Irving's 
Eip  Van  Winkle  are  types  of  men  who  have  amused  and  pro- 
voked the  good  people  of  their  day,  but  they  have  in  the  past 
been  too  few  to  cause  anxiety  and  they  have  not  been  advertised 
as  "  products  of  the  schools." 

The  view  of  education  which  the  public  schools  have  embodied 
was  most  tersely  stated  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  famous 
inaugural  address  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1867:  — 

Education  makes  a  man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be 
his  occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes;  it  does 
so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives  and  the  habits  it  impresses. 

Substitute  for  "  shoemaker,"  farmer,  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
bookkeeper,  milliner  or  cook,  and  the  statement  would  still  be 
true. 

Mill's  statement  implicitly  assumes  that  at  some  time,  some- 
where, by  somebody,  his  man  has  been  taught  to  make  shoes. 
The  education  by  which  he  became  an  intelligent  shoemaker 
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has  been  superimposed  upon  another  sort  of  teachmg,  viz.^  that 
by  which  he  has  become  a  shoemaker  at  all.  For  that  specific 
teaching  Mill  suggests  no  provision.  The  same  assumption  has 
existed  in  all  public  school  education^  that  the  specific  occupa- 
tion by  which  the  man  is  to  earn  his  living  is  learned  some- 
where else  than  in  school.  The  school  is  not  to  make  the  boy  a 
workman,  but  it  is  to  help  him  to  become  a  more  intelligent 
workman,  and,  therefore,  presumptively  a  better  workman,  for 
a  stupid  and  ignorant  man  cannot  be  a  good  workman  in  any 
occupation. 

In  the  world's  work  of  which  I  have  spoken  there  are  certain 
universal  and  fundamental  elements.  There  are  the  homely 
duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  simple  productive  industries 
by  which  men  are  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered.  The  way  in 
which  these  are  done  conditions  the  whole  social  fabric.  The 
difference  between  savagery  and  the  most  highly  developed  civ- 
ilization is  measured  by  the  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  with 
which  food  is  raised  and  prepared  and  served,  and  clothing 
and  homes  made  comfortable,  beautiful  and  elegant. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  no  scheme  of 
education  of  which  we  have  record  has  made  any  provision  for 
these  essential  elements  of  social  well-being.  Greek  education 
trained  the  youth  of  Sparta  in  the  use  of  arms,  inured  them 
to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  military  life,  and  fired  them 
with  soldierly  ardor  and  ambition.  The  youth  of  Athens  ac- 
quired grace  and  beauty  of  form,  rhythm  of  motion,  the  art 
of  persuasive  speech,  and  perception  of  the  true  and  the  fit 
in  music  and  literature  and  art. 

Because  we  hear  nothing  of  training  in  domestic  duties  and 
in  craftsmanship,  are  we  to  assume  that  there  was  no  such  train- 
ing ?  To  such  an  assumption  the  Parthenon,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  transformation  of  Bome  by  the  luxurious  and  refined 
manner  of  life  of  the  later  Greeks  would  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

Athenian  and  Spartan  education  was  for  citizens ;  the  world's 
work  was  done  by  slaves.  How  they  were  trained  we  may  learn 
from  Hesiod's  "  Works  and  Days." 

We  come  down  the  centuries  and  read  of  education  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  education  of  noble  youth  for  knight- 
hood.   The  world's  work  of  the  every-day  sort  is  done  by  serfs ; 
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the  building  and  adorning  of  cathedrals  and  palaces  by  the 
craftsmen  of  the  guilds.  We  note,  too,  that  the  work  of  the 
great  educational  reformers  made  no  account  of  the  training 
for  housework  or  for  crafts.  Luther  established  schools  for 
learning.  Bousseau  in  his  epoch-making  treatise  '^  £mile," 
describing  the  ideal  boy  for  whose  education  he  is  to  provide, 
begins  with  the  declaration,  ^^  £mile  shall  be  rich."  Ascham 
wrote  his  "  Schoolmaster  "  to  show  how  boys  might  be  taught 
Latin  without  beating,  and  Milton  wrote  his  famous  "  Tractate  " 
for  gentlemen's  sons. 

So  New  England  has  but  continued  the  thought  and  practice 
of  all  nations  and  times  in  providing  for  these  fundamental 
social  necessities  outside  of  the  scheme  of  formal  education. 
How  the  girls  learned  to  cook  and  sew  and  to  become  tidy  house- 
keepers, and  how  the  boys  learned  to  become  farmers  and  crafts- 
men has  been  told  too  often  of  late  to  need  repeating  here. 

While  the  schools  have  gone  on  studying  the  education  of 
the  past  and  learning  wisdom  from  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  more  modem  reformers,  expanding  and  developing  their 
work  to  make  themselves  more  officii  agents  for  promoting 
that  general  intelligence  which  they  conceived  it  their  mission 
to  foster,  great  social  changes  have  been  going  on  unheeded. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  social  revolution  caused 
by  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  steam.  Its  phases  are  too  many 
and  too  varied,  though  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  would 
not  be  germane  to  this  discussion,  for  there  is  never  a  social 
change  of  any  character  that  does  not  sooner  or  later  reach  to 
bless  or  blight  the  lives  of  children. 

The  root  out  of  which  all  these  changes  have  grown  was  the 
substituting  of  manufactured  power  for  manual  labor.  From 
this  came  the  change  from  tools  to  machines,  from  the  home 
and  small  shop  to  the  factory,  from  complete  to  divided  and  sub- 
divided labor. 

From  these  came  the  employment  of  women  outside  the  home, 
and,  most  prolific  of  all  changes  in  modifying  the  conditions 
of  living,  the  change  from  rural  and  semi-rural  to  city  life. 

Added  to  all  these  came  foreign  immigration,  before  the  na- 
tive population  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  bring- 
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ing  people  with  an  endless  variety  of  strange  languages,  tradi- 
tionSy  customs,  standards  of  living,  and,  more  serious  still, 
bringing  their  private  quarrels  and  their  political  hatreds,  their 
superstitions,  their  crimes  and  their  diseases.  Following  this, 
and  partly  because  of  it  all,  came  the  closing  of  those  doors  of 
opportunity  in  the  undeveloped  West  which  had  stood  wide 
open  for  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  youth  of  all  the  earlier 
generations. 

While  these  changes  have  been  going  on,  and  because  of  them, 
wealth  has  increased  beyond  all  earlier  conceptions,  often  with 
dazzling  rapidity  and  with  little  apparent  effort.  An  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people  has  been  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  toil,  and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  children  from  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  helping  in  the  home. 

Out  of  it  all  has  come  a  changed  attitude  toward  industry, 
and  a  widespread  desire  to  gain  the  prizes  of  effort  without  the 
effort. 

All  these  new  features  of  social  life  have  added  enormously 
to  the  problems  of  the  public  school,  and,  shutting  its  eyes  to 
all  other  problems  but  its  own,  it  has  set  itself  with  earnest 
purpose  and  splendid  energy  to  their  solution.  It  has  dealt 
with  the  masses  of  city  children,  deprived  by  city  conditions  of 
the  two  means  by  which  children  thrive,  —  work  and  play. 
It  has  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  foreign  languages  and 
with  foreign  ignorance  and  prejudice.  What  the  public  school 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  children  of  the  immigrant 
forms  one  of  the  most  splendid  chapters  in  American  history. 

It  has  set  up  compulsory  laws,  and  drawn  and  held  by  force 
great  numbers  of  children  whom  parental  greed  would  have 
forced  into  premature  labor,  and  others  whose  small  intelligence 
and  vagrant  instincts  would  have  left  outside  the  schoolhouse. 

In  all  this  work  it  has  adhered  religiously  to  its  creed,  — 
that  its  mission  was  to  promote  general  intelligence,  —  and  it 
has  sought  to  create  for  new  generations  the  same  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  the  earlier  generations  grew  up.  It  has 
resolutely  persisted  in  furnishing  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  for 
the  children  of  the  immigrant  as  for  the  children  of  the  native, 
for  those  who  could  look  forward  to  extended  educational  oppor^ 
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tunity  and  for  those  whose  school  life  was  short,  the  sort  of 
education  which  all  earlier  ages  had  designed  for  ^^  gentlemen's 
sons." 

One  of  its  latest  efforts  was  to  enrich  the  elementary  school 
course  with  Latin,  algebra  and  physics.  Never  was  there  a 
more  absurd  anachronism.  The  times  called  for  bread  and 
we  offered  a  stone. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  shoemaker,  having  been  taught  somehow 
to  make  shoes,  was  to  be  made  an  intelligent  shoemaker  by 
education.  Eut  supposing  he  had  never  been  taught  to  make 
shoes,  what  would  his  education  have  done  for  him  ?  It  might 
have  made  him  an  intelligent  man,  but  he  would  not  have  been 
a  shoemaker  at  all,  and  then  where  should  his  living  come  from  ? 

This  is  exactly  the  condition  in  which  modem  school  educa- 
tion finds  itself,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  for  modem  conditions  are  the  same 
everywhere,  because  the  age  of  steam  is  a  universal  age. 

While  the  schools  have  been  trying  to  make  shoemakers  intel- 
ligent, nobody  has  made  them  shoemakers  at  all.  The  super- 
structure remains  finer  than  ever  before,  but  its  foundation  is 
gone.  There  are  no  slaves  or  serfs  to  perform  the  homely  duties 
of  domestic  life  and  to  carry  on  the  productive  industries,  no 
guilds  with  their  apprentice  systems,  no  fathers  and  mothers 
and  masters  to  initiate  the  young  into  the  work  by  which  they 
must  eam  their  living. 

This  statement  should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  It  is  in- 
tended for  a  generalization.  Society  is  not  left  wholly  without 
trained  workers  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  shop.  The  bottom 
has  not  really  fallen  out ;  the  vessel  only  leaks. 

We  are  still  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  people  have  ever  been.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
become  hysterical,  but  only  to  discover  the  drift  of  the  current 
and  take  precautions. 

The  philosophy  of  public  education  is  not  false;  it  is  only 
incomplete.  The  practice  of  the  schools  is  not  wrong;  it  is 
only  inadequate.  Education  will  still  make  the  shoemaker 
intelligent,  but  education  must  also  undertake  to  make  him  a 
shoemaker. 

The  public  must  furnish  the  means  of  promoting  the  Indus- 
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trial  efficiency  of  all  the  children  of  the  present  generation,  and 
it  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  formulate  its  plans.  So  far  as  this 
is  a  manufacturer's  problem,  the  manufacturers  can  solve  it  in 
their  own  way,  either  alone,  as  so  many  are  doing,  or  in  co- 
operation with  the  public,  as  at  Fitchburg.  But  it  is  primarily 
a  social  problem  and  society  must  solve  it,  and  solve  it  through 
its  public  schools.  The  new  work  set  for  the  public  schools 
is  not  merely  to  make  mechanics;  it  is  to  promote  industrial 
efficiency  in  the  community,  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
worker  and  for  the  sake  of  the  commimity  as  well. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  there  be  no  division  of  edu- 
cation into  education  for  culture  (so-called)  and  education  for 
industry.  Such  a  distinction  would  be  fatal  to  American  so- 
ciety. It  would  lay  the  foundation  for  class  divisions  where 
they  have  never  existed  in  our  country,  where  more  than  any- 
where else  there  has  been  absolute  equality,  both  of  duty  and 
of  opportunity.  Education  should  be  conceived  of  as  being  all 
for  culture  and  all  for  industry. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  a  man  or  woman  indus- 
trially efficient,  technical  skill  looms  up  so  large  as  to  obscure 
a  number  of  others  no  less  important.  Before  discussing  the 
means  by  which  this  may  be  obtained,  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  of  these  others.  I  do  it  because  I  believe  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  any  community  could  be 
greatly  increased  by  public  school  effort  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  additional  dollar. 

Among  these  essential  elements  I  name  a  command  of  Eng- 
lish, a  command  of  numbers  and  a  command  of  drawing.  These 
are  as  much  tools  of  a  trade  as  are  the  plane  of  the  carpenter 
and  the  trowel  of  the  mason.  They  are  universal  tools,  necessary 
to  the  working  in  all  trades. 

I  use  the  word  "  command  "  to  signify  their  use  as  tools.  The 
English  for  this  purpose  is  not  academic  English,  the  English 
of  the  school  reader  and  the  school  essay,  but  the  simple,  direct 
English,  in  which  men  at  work  give  and  take  directions,  in 
which  they  write  orders  and  rules,  which  they  use  in  corre- 
spondence and  in  contracts  and  specifications.  A  command  of 
English  means  ability  to  read,  to  write  and  to  speak  such 
English  as  it  is  needed. 
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By  a  command  of  nxmibers  is  meant  the  ability  to  think 
numerically,  and  to  make  quickly  and  accurately  the  simple 
combinations  of  numbers,  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  which 
are  the  tools  alike  of  the  cook,  the  dressmaker,  the  carpenter 
and  the  farmer.  It  includes  an  exact  conception  of  the  units 
of  measure  and  of  weight  used  in  all  industries,  and  ability 
to  handle  them  readily  as  needed. 

Children  have  to  do  many  stunts  in  arithmetic  without  get- 
ting this  command  of  numbers.  Booker  T.  Washington,  in  his 
"  Working  with  the  Hands,"  tells  of  finding  numbers  of  young 
men  in  the  South  who  could  do  sums  in  bank  discount  but  could 
not  find  out  why  their  fathers  lost  money  on  every  bale  of 
cotton  they  raised. 

By  command  of  drawing  is  meant  simply  ability  to  represent, 
both  by  freehand  and  by  instruments,  the  form  and  proportions 
of  objects  seen  or  remembered,  or  only  conceived.  I  saw  a 
table  yesterday.  I  want  one  made  like  it.  It  looks  like  that. 
I  know  what  kind  of  a  table  I  want,  but  I  have  never  seen  one 
like  it.  It  would  look  like  that.  Substitute  for  table  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  objects  of  construction  and  use  and  you  have 
my  idea.  I  do  not  mean  ability  to  make  pretty  pictures.  Work 
of  this  sort  done  in  the  public  schools  would  go  far  to  disarm 
the  criticism  now  so  rife  among  practical  men. 

Beyond  this,  industrial  efficiency  would  be  promoted  by 
acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  those  industrial  processes 
which  form  the  largest  part  of  the  world's  work.  The  elements 
of  all  these  processes  are  simple  and  easily  understood  by  chil- 
dren and  easily  practiced.  The  principles  of  the  basic  industry 
—  agriculture  —  are  delightfully  simple  and  easily  illustrated. 
The  conditions  of  plant  life  and  growth  and  reproduction,  the 
relation  to  them  of  insect  and  other  animal  life,  can  be  shown 
in  every  schoolroom,  are  now  shown  in  many,  but  rarely  carried 
over  in  thought  to  the  industrial  conditions  which  they  repre- 
sent in  miniature.  The  elementary  processes  of  all  textile  man- 
ufactures, spinning  and  weaving,  too,  are  simple.  Seen  in  the 
little  in  school,  wherever  the  textile  industry  exists  they  may 
be  seen  also  in  the  large  in  the  factory. 

Ideas  of  organization  are  needed  by  all  who  are  engaged  in 
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any  part  of  the  world's  work.  The  advantages  and  the  necessity 
of  it  should  be  taught  when  studying  the  various  industrial 
processes,  and  those  personal  relations  and  obligations  which 
organization  calls  for  need  to  be  emphasized. 

One  of  the  most  general  complaints  made  by  employers  of 
youth,  especially  of  American  youth,  is  that  they  do  not  know 
their  place,  are  not  willing  to  take  directions,  as  some  have 
phrased  it,  "  are  too  bumptious."  Industrial  efficiency  means 
willingness  to  work  in  a  subordinate  place  as  truly  as  military 
efficiency  means  willingness  to  serve  as  a  private.  In  neither 
case  does  it  preclude  or  chill  ambition  for  advancement. 

Knowledge  of  the  materials  used  in  the  industries  is  another 
requisite.  What  they  are,  where  they  come  from,  how  they 
are  produced,  how  transported  and  marketed.  Such  knowledge 
is  easily  obtainable  as  to  all  the  great  staples,  —  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  flax,  lumber,  the  metals  and  all  the  food  products. 

An  important  element  of  this  study  is  the  notion  of  cost. 
All  employers  of  labor  assert  that  apprentices  are  wasteful  of 
material,  not  wilfully,  but  through  ignorance.  It  would  seem 
that,  if  the  youth  before  entering  any  industry  could  be  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  operations  involved,  the  distance 
transported,  the  people  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial they  handle,  they  would  get  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
cost,  and  be  more  economical  in  its  use. 

These  are  some  of  the  intellectual  elements  that  go  to  make 
a  man  or  woman  a  useful  worker  under  modem  industrial  con- 
ditions. I  suspect  that  while  I  have  been  speaking  you  may 
have  been  saying  to  yourselves,  "  We  are  doing  all  this  now."  I 
know  what  you  mean ;  but  if  you  think  so,  you  do  not  quite  know 
what  I  mean.  You  are  thinking  of  your  nature  study  and  your 
geography  and  your  elementary  science  as  well  as  of  your  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  and  drawing.  So  am  I,  and  I  would  not 
throw  them  away.  I  would  think  of  them  and  present  them 
and  teach  them,  not  as  so  many  school  studies  used  for  school 
ends,  but,  looking  outside  and  beyond  the  schoolroom,  outside 
and  beyond  school  life,  I  would  see  them  all  in  the  light  and 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  the  workroom  and  the  field. 
They  should  be  not  the  playthings  of  children,  but  the  tools  of 
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workmen,  the  means  by  which  the  children  may  learn  to  help, 
service  being  the  end  of  it  all.  I  think  they  would  gain  some 
in  dignity  in  such  a  light,  perhaps  some  in  interest. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  elementary  schools  is  even  more 
true  of  the  high  schools.  With  their  palatial  buildings,  their 
finely  equipped  laboratories,  their  accomplished  instructors,  they 
are  too  costly  to  serve  only  the  purpose  of  a  more  extended  and 
refined  scholarship,  and  a  more  absorbing  cultivation  of  sports. 
Least  of  all  should  they  create  or  minister  to  a  select  social 
class.  Of  all  educational  institutions,  their  motto  should  be 
Noblesse  oblige.  Having  given  them  much,  the  public  has 
a  right  to  require  much  of  them.  They,  too,  should  b^n  to 
look  the  world's  work  squarely  in  the  face,  not  only  the  work  of 
the  office  and  the  counting  room,  but  the  work  of  the  shop  and  the 
mill. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  modem  productive  industry  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  turned  to  practical  use  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  mathematics.  Agriculture  has 
been  revolutionized  just  so  far  as  it  has  made  use  of  chemistry 
and  biology  and  botany.  In  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 
paper  and  textiles  and  food  products,  and  in  the  refining  of 
metals,  chemistry  has  wrought  changes  as  great.  In  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  steam  and  electric  power,  physics  has  done 
a  similar  work.  In  the  enormous  development  of  engineering, 
science  and  the  time-honored  algebra  and  geometry  have  come 
to  their  fullest  fruition. 

Is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  necessary,  that  the  windows  of  the 
high  school  should  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the  light  and  air  of 
this  new  industrial  life?  By  turning  their  study  of  science 
and  mathematics  and  some  of  their  history  into  these  new  chan- 
nels, the  high  schools  would  lose  nothing  of  their  dignity  while 
adding  immensely  to  their  usefulness.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  experts  who  now  direct  the  work  in  these  departments 
of  our  great  city  high  schools  should  together  undertake  to  work 
out  this  new  problem,  they  would  achieve  splendid  success. 

There  is  a  moral  element  without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
and  permanent  industrial  efficiency.  Unless  the  workman  feels 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  his  employer,  to  the  public  and  to  him- 
self to  do  the  best  work  he  is  capable  of  doing,  he  is  not  a  good 
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workman,  no  matter  how  much  he  knows  of  his  trade  and  how 
skillful  he  can  be. 

Ask  nine  tenths,  I  might  almost  say  ninety-nine  hundredths, 
of  the  women  who  employ  domestic  labor,  and  a  majority  of 
men  who  employ  workmen  of  any  kind,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  their  most  serious  trouble  is  not  that  workmen  do  not  knOw, 
it  is  that  they  do  not  care.  This  is  the  most  deep-seated,  the 
most  pervasive,  the  most  subtle  evil  in  modem  industrial  life. 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  will  and  the  conscience.  To  remedy  it  will 
take  all  the  effort  of  the  schools.  But  it  will  take  more ;  it  will 
tax  the  wisdom  and  the  effort  of  the  home  and  the  church,  and 
it  will  need  the  co-operation  of  the  great  organizations  of  labor, 
which  should  add  to  all  their  beneficent  efforts  for  the  working- 
man  this  supreme  sort  of  education.  It  will  need,  too,  the  ex- 
ample of  employers  of  labor.  Men  in  business  who  are  ready 
at  every  opportunity  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  their  com- 
petitors, executive  officers  of  corporations  who  are  occupied  in 
their  offices  in  preparing  collusive  bids  for  public  or  private 
work,  can  scarcely  expect  the  workmen  in  their  shops  and  yards 
to  live  up  to  the  full  demands  of  an  enlightened  and  sensitive 
conscience. 

Turning  now  to  the  purely  technical  side  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, I' believe  the  existing  public  school  can  be  made  the  most 
effective  agent  for  its  promotion,  and  the  most  economical  one. 

On  the  side  of  woman's  work,  especially  the  domestic  indus- 
tries, the  public  school  has  shown  what  it  may  do  in  its  de- 
partments of  cooking  and  sewing.  It  has  only  to  extend  these 
to  include  on  the  one  side  a  more  thorough  study  of  dietetics, 
the  study  of  sanitary  housekeeping  or  home  hygiene  and  laundry 
work,  and  on  the  other  side  to  machine  sewing,  dressmaking, 
embroidery  and  millinery,  to  cover  the  needs  of  society  more 
than  fairly  well.  Why  may  not  all  the  work  now  done  by  such 
schools  as  the  Manhattan  and  the  Massachusetts  Trade  Schools 
for  Girls  be  done  for  the  same  sort  of  girls  under  public  school 
auspices?  The  experience  of  the  public  high  schools  in  pre- 
paring girls  directly  for  vocational  work  in  bookkeeping  and 
stenography  has,  on  the  whole,  been  so  successful  as  to  justify 
a  wide  enlargement  of  their  vocational  work. 

Technical  skill  means  knowledge  of  the  tools  of  a  trade  and 
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of  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  materials  of 
the  trade. 

Here  again,  what  the  public  school  has  done  shows  what  it 
can  do.  It  has  taught  to  many  boys  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
the  cabinet  maker  and  the  metal  worker,  and  it  has  shown  to 
them  the  relation  of  drawing  to  these  crafts.  It  has  not  done 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  crafts.  It  has  expressly  avoided  all  thought 
of  the  crafts.  But  this  was  because  of  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation of  which  I  have  spoken.  This  work  has  been  done  to 
promote  general  brain  activity  by  stimulating  the  motor  centers, 
and  done  for  the  sake  of  general  intelligence.  It  has  been  to 
aid  in  the  school  work,  and  not  to  aid  directly  in  the  world's 
work.  But  unconsciously,  perhaps  unwillingly  had  they  known 
it,  the  advocates  of  manual  training  have  been  taking  a  long  step 
toward  trade  training. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  is  the  difference  between 
manual  training  and  industrial  education  ?  "  Manual  training 
is  not  industrial  education  but  is  an  element  of  it.  Learning  the 
difference  between  a  jackplane  and  a  smoothing  plane,  and 
when  to  use  one  and  when  the  other,  is  the  same  process  when 
done  as  a  lesson  in  manual  training  in  a  school  shop  as  when 
done  by  an  apprentice  to  a  carpenter.  And  the  ability  to  make 
and  read  and  work  from  a  drawing  is  industrial  education, 
whatever  it  is  called. 

Manual  training,  then,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  industrial  edu- 
cation. If  there  were  added  in  the  school  shops  instruction  in 
the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  material  and  labor,  of  the  articles 
made,  as  might  easily  be  done,  if,  as  in  the  Eliot  school  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
articles  of  conmiercial  value  were  made  and  the  principle  of 
divided  labor  applied,  the  manual  training  would  simulate  still 
further  trade  training,  and  would  be  a  useful  step  towards  it. 

But  the  essential  difference  between  manual  training  and 
industrial  education  remains.  Industrial  education  on  its  tech- 
nical side  has  for  its  motive  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  a  partic- 
ular trade  for  wage-earning  purposes.  The  boy  in  school  learns 
the  use  of  the  saw  and  the  plane  as  he  learns  the  use  of  the  pen 
and  the  pencil  for  school  purposes,  and  his  ambition  is  aroused 
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to  get  good  school  marks.  The  boy  in  the  shop  learns  the  use 
of  the  same  tools,  learns  to  use  them  no  better  perhaps  than  the 
other,  but  he  learns  it  and  knows  he  is  learning  it  and  feels 
he  is  learning  it  so  that  he  may  become  a  carpenter,  and  build 
bouses  and  earn  good  money.  The  feeling  of  a  purpose  is  of 
vast  importance  in  any  department  and  in  any  period  of  life,  but 
never  of  so  much  importance  as  when  it  is  just  stirring  and 
crystalizing  in  adolescent  youth.  This,  then,  is  the  time  for 
specific  trade  instruction  for  wage-earning  ends. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  believed  the  public  school  work 
should  be  both  modified  and  supplemented.  I  have  tried  to  show 
how  it  might  be  modified  to  meet  modem  industrial  and  social 
conditions  without  changing  its  nature  and  without  adding 
to  its  cost.  For  specific  trade  instruction  there  are  needed  sup- 
plementary departments  of  existing  schools  or  supplementary 
schools,  perhaps  both. 

In  every  grajnmar  school  district  in  the  larger  cities  there 
are  enough  boys  who  must  go  to  work  early,  or  who  want  to 
go,  and  who  now  drift  into  comparatively  unremunerative  and 
non-educative  employment,  making  a  business  of  the  mere  chores 
of  business,  to  form  a  class  or  school  by  themselves,  where  they 
might  in  one  year  or  two,  under  appropriate  shop  conditions  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  learn  the  elements  of  some  trade  or 
trades.  This  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  pre-apprenticeship 
school.  Its  boys  could  enter  on  their  work  as  apprentices  at 
an  advanced  point  as  to  skill  and  wages.  I  see  no  reason  why 
such  schools  might  not  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  machinery ; 
in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  be. 

In  many  rural  high  schools  there  might  be,  and  I  believe 
should  be,  established  courses  in  agriculture,  using  land  owned 
or  leased  for  the  purpose,  co-operating  with  the  farmers  of  the 
community.  These  courses  should  be  the  dominant  ones  in  such 
schools.  They  shoidd  be  broad,  scientific,  scholarly  and  su- 
premely practical. 

In  high  schools  of  towns  or  cities  of  a  single  dominant  indus- 
try, technical  departments  should  be  established  in  co-operation 
with  the  manufacturers,  —  departments  co-ordinate  in  dignity 
and  scholarly  spirit  with  other  departments.     In  large  cities. 
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with  more  varied  industries,  special  polytechnic  high  schools 
should  be  established,  covering  such  ground  as  the  local  needs 
might  suggest. 

Along  such  lines,  in  my  opinion,  public  education  is  destined 
to  move  in  the  near  future.  We  are  living  in  a  new  epoch,  and 
social  forces  will,  with  us  or  in  spite  of  us,  shape  the  education 
of  its  youth  to  meet  its  present  needs. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  those  forces  will  be  blind  to  the 
continued  and  perpetual  need  of  such  work  as  the  public  schools 
have  been  and  are  now  doing.  While  that  work  is  not  designed 
to  add  directly  to  the  vocational  efficiency  of  its  students,  while 
it  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  greatly  for  their  ability 
to  get  a  living,  it  does  undertake  to  make  their  life  worth  living. 
There  is  some  danger  that  over-enthusiastic  friends  of  indus- 
trial education  may  weaken  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  their  work.  There  is  a  class  of  employers 
of  labor  who  are  advocating  industrial  education,  meaning  by 
it  the  narrowest  kind  of  trade  skill,  who  would  reduce  all  other 
schooling  to  a  minimum.  These  people  are  looking  for  better 
machines,  not  for  a  high  type  of  men  and  women.  Such  de- 
mands are  to  be  resisted.  Nothing  could  be  more  mischievous. 
American  society  will  never  outgrow  the  need  of  that  general 
intelligence  which  the  schools  and  colleges  have  furnished. 

No  man,  however  skilled  in  his  vocation,  but  will  need,  and 
need  in  proportion  to  his  skill,  the  refining  and  humanizing 
influences  which  come  from  study.  The  more  highly  developed 
the  country  becomes  as  a  great  industrial  organization,  the 
larger  the  earnings ;  and  the  more  the  leisure  of  the  people,  the 
more  will  be  the  need  of  a  love  of  books  and  a  love  of  nature  and 
a  love  of  art  and  a  love  of  service,  which  the  schools  are  trying 
to  foster. 

So  long  as  the  country  opens  its  doors  to  foreigners  the 
schools  will  need  to  do  their  transforming  work.  The  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  the  president  and  professors  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, upon  the  preceptors  of  academies  and  upon  all  instructors 
of  youth  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1789,  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children  and  youth 
committed  to  their  care  "  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice 
and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity 
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and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality, 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,"  because  these  are  the  basis 
of  a  republican  government,  will  not  be  lessened  because  the 
men  and  women  are  trained  to  earn  more  money  and  earn  it 
sooner. 

I  have  quoted  from  Horace  Mann's  report  on  the  relation  of 
education  to  money-making.  But  this  was  not,  in  Mr.  Mann's 
mind,  the  supreme  end  of  education.  In  the  closing  paragraph 
of  this  report  he  says :  — 

Bat  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said  of  the  value  of  education  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  and  of  its  power  to  improve  and  elevate  the  out- 
ward domestic  and  social  condition  of  all  men,  yet  in  closing  this 
report  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings  did  I  abstain  from  declaring 
that,  to  my  own  mind,  this  tribute  to  its  worth,  however  well  deserved,  is 
still  the  faintest  note  of  praise  which  can  be  uttered  in  honor  of  so 
noble  a  theme;  and  that,  however  deserving  of  attention  may  be  the 
economical  view  of  the  subject  which  I  have  endeavored  to  present,  yet 
it  is  one  that  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those 
loftier  and  more  sacred  attributes  of  the  cause,  which  have  the  power 
of  converting  material  wealth  into  spiritual  well-being,  and  of  giving 
to  its  possessor  lordship  and  sovereignty,  alike  over  the  temptations 
of  adversity  and  the  still  more  dangerous  seducements  of  prosperity, 
and  which  —  so  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned  —  must  be  looked 
to  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  righteousness  upon  earth,  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  glory  and  happiness  in  heaven. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  forced  upon  them  a 
more  complicated  and  difficult  task  in  education  than  has  ever 
confronted  any  other  people.  We  have  three  ends  to  strive  for, 
—  technical  skill,  general  intelligence,  with  that  re&iement  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  speech  which  goes  by  the  name  of  cul- 
ture, and  a  sense  of  civic  obligation  which  must  underlie  all 
successful  popular  government.  The  Greeks  developed  the 
feeling  of  civic  obligation  and  re&ied  culture  to  a  supreme 
degree,  but  technical  skill  was  possessed  only  by  slaves. 

The  technical  skill  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  filled  Europe  with 
masterpieces  of  craftsmanship  in  its  museums  and  public 
buildings,  but  there  was  little  refinement,  and  the  highest  form 
of  civic  sense  consisted  in  loyalty  to  a  guild  or  to  a  city.  In 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  are  now  developing  systems  of 
technical  instruction  so  rapidly,  that  combination  of  individual 
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freedom  with  obedience  to  law  which  we  are  trying  to  secure 
is  not  a  heritage,  and  is  not  the  mission  of  the  school. 

America  has  taught  the  world  many  lessons.  If  it  can  show 
how  to  create  out  of  the  diverse  elements  of  its  population  a 
people  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  industry^  enjoying  and  appreci- 
ating the  fruits  of  learning,  and  with  honesty  and  wisdom  shap- 
ing and  guiding  their  own  political  affairs,  it  will  awaken  new 
admiration,  will  provoke  to  new  imitation  and  will  put  the 
world  under  new  obligation. 

To  this  work  the  times  are  calling  the  people,  and  especially 
the  school  people  of  the  country.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the 
new  view  points  which  we  must  occupy.  Industrial  education 
is  not  to  be  brought  in  by  the  blowing  of  horns,  but  by  the 
patient,  wise  and  co-operative  effort  of  all  social  forces. 
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KEPOET  OF  yiSITS  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  OTHER 

STATES. 


Through  the  courtesy  and  by  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  I  spent  a  month,  twenty-one  days  in  May  and  nine 
days  in  October  and  November,  1908,  in  visiting  normal  schools 
in  other  States.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary,  I  studied 
in  particular  this  question:  How  and  to  what  extent  are  chil- 
dren used  in  the  preparation  of  teachers?  I  visited  the  fol- 
lowing schools  in  the  order  named:  State  normal  schools  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Charleston,  Normal  and  DeKalb,  111.;  the 
city  normal  school  at  Chicago ;  State  normal  schools  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  city  normal  school  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  State  normal  schools  at  Plattsburg  and  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. ;  the  city  normal  school  at  Philadelphia;  State  normal 
flchools  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Montclair,  N.  J.;  the  city 
normal  school  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Some  Geitebal  Imfbessionb. 

The  meaning  of  *'  normal  school "  varies  in  different  States. 
In  many  sections  of  the  country  it  signifies  an  institution  that 
fits  students  to  teach  by  giving  them  the  general  education 
required,  together  with  as  much  professional  training  as  the 
length  of  the  course  allows.  Such  institutions  are  dominated 
by  college  and  university  ideals,  and  many  of  them  have  legis- 
lative authority  to  grant  college  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.,  and 
sometimes  others.  It  was  at  such  an  institution,  one  of  the 
largest,  that  I  was  informed  by  the  head  of  the  department  of 
observation  and  practice,  as  we  visited  the  practice  schools, 
"We  make  no  attempt  to  develop  any  skill  in  teaching.  We 
simply  let  the  student  walk  around  the  teaching  process  and 
look  at  it"  The  normal  school,  wherever  situated,  adapts  its 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    If  most  of  its  students 
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need  academic  instruction,  this  is  given,  for  it  must  precede 
professional  study. 

In  localities  having  well-developed  school  systems,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  high  school  education  preceding  the  normal  school, 
there  is  a  different  emphasis,  —  the  aim  being  to  develop  skill 
in  teaching.  Such  schools  are  professional  schools.  They  re- 
quire for  admission  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  which  is 
to  be  taught  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  together  with 
a  certain  maturity  and  culture  represented  by  graduation  from 
a  good  high  school.  They  make  it  their  business  to  teach  the 
principles  of  education  as  derived  from  experience  and  from 
science,  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  subject-matter  to  be 
taught,  to  let  their  students  see  these  principles  in  every-day 
use  in  the  schoolroom  and  finally  put  them  into  practice  there 
themselves.  * 

The  aim  of  these  schools  is  not  to  give  a  general  education  or 
a  broader  culture,  but  to  develop  skill  in  teaching,  just  as  the 
aim  of  medical  schools  is  to  develop  skill  in  healing.  They 
exist  in  the  most  fully  developed  form  in  the  large  cities  — 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Rochester,  N".  Y.,  Providence,  R.  L,  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  to  mention  those  that  I  have  visited  — 
and  in  suburban  coDMnunities  where  the  school  systems  are  well 
developed,  as  at  DeKalb,  111.,  and  Montclair,  N.  J.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  both  of  which  are 
called  normal  schools,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  in  the  light  of  what 
is  being  done  elsewhere. 

The  large  number  of  male  students  in  normal  schools  that 
are  not  strictly  professional  schools  and  the  small  number  in 
those  that  limit  their  scope  to  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers  for  grades  below  the  high  school  is  noticeable.  Schools 
of  the  first  class  are  situated  in  the  less  densely  populated,  less 
developed  sections  of  the  country.  Here  there  are  many  one- 
room  rural  schools  in  which  young  men  are  employed  as  teachers. 
In  Indiana  and  elsewhere  a  certificate  to  teach  such  a  school  does 
not  require  as  long  a  preparation  as  one  to  teach  in  a  graded 
city  school.  In  Massachusetts  these  one-room  school  buildings, 
formerly  very  numerous,  have  decreased  in  numbers  until  to-day 
they  are  attended  by  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
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State.  Returns  from  every  town  and  city  in  the  State  place  the 
number  of  these  schools  at  879  — 161  of  them  reporting  an 
attendance  of  10  pupils  or  less  —  with  teachers'  salaries  rang- 
ing as  low  as  $7  a  week,  and  in  some  cases  even  lower. 

A  separation  of  theory  and  practice  is  the  rule  in  schools  of 
both  classes.  Teachers  of  subjects  in  the  normal  school  usually 
have  nothing  to  do  with  children  in  the  practice  schools.  These 
teachers  often  teach  "  special  method  "  in  their  respective  sub- 
jects, but  even  then  do  not  come  directly  into  touch  with  chil- 
dren. In  theory  this  was  defended  at  only  one  school,  but  in 
practice  any  other  arrangement  was  declared  by  nearly  all  to  be 
well-nigh  impossible.  I  wks  informed  that  normal  teachers  do 
not  like  to  work  with  children  and  that  this  disinclination  grows 
with  length  of  service.  One  normal  principal  remarked  that 
some  of  his  teachers  had  not  "  seen "  a  child  in  ten  years. 
Teachers  of  psychology  and  child  study  teach  from  texts  and  by 
lectures,  and  do  not  use  children  even  for  observation.  At  one 
school  a  system  of  observation  in  connection  with  this  department 
is  being  planned.  At  another  I  learned  that  the  idea  of  using 
children  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  child  psychology  is 
only  a  fad,  —  as  I  remember  was  once  the  idea  of  using  chemi- 
cals in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  We  have  to- 
day our  "  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Child  Study  "  as  we  used  to  have 
our  "  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry."  The  latter  required  no 
laboratory ;   the  former  requires  no  children. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  add  to  the  broadening  cul- 
tural influences  of  the  schools  by  securing  stimulating,  inspiring 
men  and  women  for  courses  of  lectures  and  readings,  and  by 
giving  the  students  frequent  opportunities  to  listen  to  good 
music.  "  The  salary  of  one  teacher  should  be  spent  for  itiner- 
ant teachers  "  was  one  form  in  which  the  idea  was  expressed. 
Magnificent  auditoriums  have  been  provided  in  the  new  normal 
school  buildings  in  Illinois,  —  the  interior  decoration  alone  of 
that  at  Macomb  having  cost,  I  was  informed,  nearly  $40,000. 
The  day  I  visited  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  normal  schools  the 
principal  had  been  trying  to  secure  a  famous  singer  for  a  recital 
at  the  school  and  had  only  given  up  the  project  because  her 
charge  was  $1,000. 
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Schools  fob  Observation  anj}  Peactice. 

The  term  "  model  schools,"  applied  to  schools  comiected  with 
a  normal  school  and  used  in  the  training  of  teachers,  expressed 
the  original  purpose  of  these  schools.  They  were  to  serve  as 
models,  to  he  looked  at  hut  not  to  he  taught  hy  normal  students. 
They  were  like  the  objects  in  public  museums,  either  under 
glass  or  bearing  the  tag  "  Do  not  handle."  Some  museums 
have  begun  to  remove  these  restrictions,  and  to  allow  objects  to 
be  examined  and  handled  by  students  under  the  direction  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  director.  Similarly  now  in  the  "  model 
school "  students  sometimes  take  charge  of  classes  and  handle 
children  in  the  presence  of  the  supervisor.  Such  schools  are 
often  called  training  schools.  Other  institutions  go  a  step 
further  and  place  schools  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  directly 
in  charge  of  students,  who  work  under  the  direction  but  not 
in  the  constant  presence  of  a  supervisor.  These  schools  are 
called  "  practice  schools  "  when  those  who  designate  them  are 
not  fearful  that  the  word  will  intimidate  parents.  Two  sets  of 
schools,  one  for  observation  and  one  for  practice,  are  sometimes 
maintained,  and  more  rarely  experimental  schools,  where  new 
ideas  and  theories  may  be  tested. 

Obsekvation. 

That  the  student  as  a  part  of  her  training  should  observe 
others  teach  is  the  accepted  belief  at  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one,  where  I  was  told  the  princi- 
pal did  not  believe  in  observation  as  usually  conducted.  What 
this  means  is  doubtful,  as  nearly  every  school  follows  a  different 
method.  Students  observe  lessons  given  by  their  own  class- 
mates who  are  teaching  for  the  first  time,  —  lessons  that  in 
rare  cases  have  previously  been  or  are  later  to  be  discussed ;  stu- 
dents observe  lessons  given  by  a  room  teacher,  a  skilled  teacher, 
and  report  upon  them  to  an  absent  critic  teacher,  who  points 
out  the  elements  of  strength  and  of  weakness ;  students  observe 
lessons  given  by  heads  of  departments  in  the  normal  school  to 
classes  in  the  practice  school,  at  which  lessons  other  members 
of  the  faculty  and  often  the  principal  is  present,  —  lessons 
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whichy  after  the  practice  school  class  is  dismissed^  are  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  normal  school  students, 
and  also  by  visitors  who  may  happen  to  be  present  and  are 
inclined  to  take  a  part ;  students  observe  lessons  given  by  room 
teachers  or  supervisors,  at  which  lessons  the  teacher  of  method 
with  whom  they  are  to  consider  them  later  is  present.  Some 
believed  that  observation  should  precede  practice  teaching, 
others  that  it  should  be  concurrent  with  it. 

That  the  student  should  gain  some  skill  in  teaching  by  pre- 
paring lessons  and  teaching  them  is  commonly  held.  The 
amount  of  time  and  attention  devoted  to  this  work  varies 
greatly.  The  requirements  for  admission,  the  typical  school 
of  the  community,  and  the  opportunities  for  practice  afforded 
by  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located  seem 
to  be  the  chief  factors  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  school 
towards  practice  teaching,  and  in  forming  the  opinion  of  those 
in  direction  as  to  the  value  of  such  work.  The  principal  of 
the  model  schools  at  one  normal  school  declares,  ''We  make 
no  attempt  to  develop  any  skill  in  teaching ;  "  at  another, 
"  This  school  probably  holds  rather  a  unique  place  among  the 
normal  schools  of  the  country  in  that  the  academic  work  is 
emphasized  here  more  strongly  than  any  od;her."  Both  of  these 
schools  are  situated  in  rural  communities,  where  the  ungraded 
district  school  is  the  type.  They  maintain  model  schools  of 
from  300  to  500  pupils  and  enroll  senior  classes  of  normal 
students  of  from  400  to  Y50.  In  one  of  them  the  normal 
senior  spends  an  hour  a  day  for  half  a  year  or  less  in  observa- 
tion and  practice,  —  a  single  room  in  fhe  practice  school  hav- 
ing in  one  day  from  20  to  30  different  teachers.  Yet  nowhere 
did  I  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  practice  teaching, 
even  though  conducted  under  such  adverse  conditions.  I  was 
urged  to  visit  the  practice  department  of  this  school  by  a  grad- 
uate, now  a  teacher  in  another  normal  school,  who  after  grad- 
uation had  served  as  superintendent  of  schools,  and  who 
declared  that  his  experience  with  teachers  showed  that  those 
who  took  even  this  amount  of  practice  gained  something  no 
amount  of  theory  could  give. 

That  the  normal  school  should  develop  power  to  teach  and 
to  manage  by  giving  opportunities  to  teach  and  to  manage,  and 
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that  the  demonstration  of  this  power  should  be  a  requisite  for 
graduation,  is  the  belief,  to  judge  belief  by  performance,  only 
of  those  schools  whose  aim  is  strictly  professional,  where  the 
entrance  requirements  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for 
college,  —  the  city  normal  schools  and  the  schools  located  in 
thickly  populated  communities  and  amid  excellent  graded 
school  systems. 

At  DeKalb,  111.,  the  student  spends  an  entire  half  day  five 
times  a  week  for  two  terms  in  observation  and  practice,  being 
in  charge  of  a  room  the  entire  second  term.  A  general  super- 
visor or  critic  is  employed  for  each  two  rooms.  If  the  student 
does  not  show  in  two  terms  the  required  amount  of  power  in 
teaching  and  managing  she  is  required  to  practice  for  three 
terms  or  longer.  If  she  shows  clearly  that  she  cannot  develop 
the  power  in  a  reasonable  time  she  is  dropped. 

At  Montclair,  N.  J.,  the  plan  is  similar,  practically  that  now 
in  effect  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Here  the  student  practices  the 
entire  day  five  days  in  the  week  and  for  one  half  year.  At 
DeKalb  the  practice  schools  are  part  of  the  normal  school 
equipment.  The  schools  used  by  the  Montclair  and  Providence 
students  are  in  scattered  towns  and  cities  in  the  vicinity.  A 
critic  is  in  charge  qf  two  or  three  rooms.  The  half  year  of 
practice  is  added  to  the  two  years  of  study  at  the  normal  school, 
making  the  course  two  and  one  half  years. 

At  Chicago,  until  1903  the  course  was  three  years.  At  that 
time  the  work  in  the  normal  school  was  limited  to  two  years, 
to  be  followed  by  a  third  year  of  practice  in  the  city  schools 
on  pay,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  certificate  to  teach  is  granted 
and  usually  a  regular  appointment  secured. 

The  New  York  normal  schools,  both  State  and  city,  are  under 
State  direction,  and  are  required  to  give  in  their  courses  of 
two  years,  or  about  two  thousand  hours,  six  hundred  hours  of 
observation  and  practice.  At  Plattsburg  the  seniors  spend 
three  hours  daily  for  an  entire  year  in  observation  and  practice, 
remaining  five  weeks  in  each  of  the  eight  grades.  In  Rochester 
and  Greater  New  York  the  last  half  of  the  senior  year  is  spent 
in  practice,  five  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  The 
preceding  year  and  a  half  the  students  have  observed  about  one 
half  day  a  week,  —  in  Brooklyn  in  the  model  schools  connected 
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with  the  normal  school,  in  Bochester  in  any  of  the  city  schools 
where  good  work  is  done.  In  Eochester  the  practice  is  in 
schools  directly  connected  with  the.  normal  school.  In  Greater 
New  York  normal  students  who  have  completed  a  year  and  a 
half  of  work  are  assigned  to  the  different  public  schools,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  the  masters,  they  serve  as  assistants  and 
substitutes,  being  paid  for  the  latter  work.  A  force  of  visiting 
supervisors  or  critics  is  employed^  each  student  in  practice 
being  visited  about  once  in  two  weeks. 

In  Philadelphia  an  additional  building  of  forty-eight  rooms 
has  just  been  turned  over  to  the  normal  school  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand  for  practice.  It  is  proposed  to  put  one  critic 
in  charge  of  two  rooms,  and  have  students  practice  from  one 
quarter  to  one  half  of  the  senior  year  in  full  charge  of  rooms, 
the  practice  being  preceded  by  observation  extending  over  about 
a  year  and  a  half. 

CONOLUSIONS. 

In  attempting  from  this  knowledge  to  draw  ct)nclusions  in 
regard  to  normal  school  education  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  determine  to  which  class  the  Massachusetts  normal 
schools  belong. 

We  found  that  whether  the  work  of  a  normal  school  was 
chiefly  academic  or  chiefly  professional  depended  largely  upon 
the  educational  character  of  the  community  which  it  served. 
Students  entered  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  when  they 
were  first  established,  about  1840,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, with  a  scholarly  preparation  often  not  beyond  that  of 
children  at  the  end  of  grade  seven  in  our  present  city  schools. 
At  the  end  of  the  normal  school  course,  and  sometimes  before, 
they  went  out  to  teach  in  the  ungraded  district  schools  which 
then  constituted  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1840  there  were  in  the  United  States  only  44  cities  of 
8,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  The  typical  school  was  the 
rural  school.  In  1905  there  were  in  Massachusetts  alone  48 
such  cities.  Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
State  is  now  found  in  smaller  towns,  and  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  are  now  at  school  in  one-room  rural  schools.  The 
typical  school  in  Massachusetts  is  the  graded  city  school.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  bring  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools 
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from  four  to  Bix  years  more  of  scholarly  training  than  was 
required  in  1840,  or  for  a  long  time  after,  —  a  different  kind 
of  student  to  prepare  for  a  different  kind  of  work. 

Massachusetts  is  now  facing  the  same  problem  as  the  city 
normal  schools,  —  the  professional  schools. 

What  was  the  intention  when  the  first  Massachusetts  normal 
schools  were  established?  Governor  Everett  on  Sept.  5,  1839, 
in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Barre  (afterwards  transferred  to  Westfield)  outlined  the  nor^ 
mal  school  course  under  these  three  heads:  "  (1)  Review  of 
branches  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  in  common  schools.  (2) 
Art  of  teaching.  (3)  School  management,"  and  then  added: 
'^  In  the  last  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  aid  of  all  the 
instruction  and  exercises  within  the  limits  of  the  normal  school, 
properly  so  called,  there  is  to  be  established  a  common  or  dis- 
trict school  as  a  school  of  practice,  in  which,  under  the  direction 
of  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  young  teacher  may  have  the 
benefit  of  actual  exercise  in  the  business  of  instruction,"  Italics 
are  mine. 

The  evident  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
normal  schools  was  that  they  should  be  professional  schools  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  ^^  professional  schools ''  is  used  in 
this  report. 

The  Massachusetts  normal  schools  were  established  as  pro- 
fessional schools;  they  serve  a  community  whose  educational 
character  demands  professional  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  in  keeping  with  these  facts  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  declares :  "  The  design  of  the  normal 
schools  is  strictly  professional;  that  is,  to  prepare  in  the  best 
possible  manner  their  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing,  gov- 
erning and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Such  a  normal  school  should  have  under  its  direction  and 
for  the  use  of  its  students  in  observation  and  practice,  a  system 
of  schools  covering  all  the  grades  for  which  it  trains  teachers. 
The  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have  one  such  set  of  schools  for 
observation  and  another  for  practice ;  the  former  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  model  schools  in  size,  equipment,  etc.,  with  each 
room  in  charge  of  a  model  teacher;  the  latter  to  consist  of 
rooms,  in  number  equal  at  least  to  one  third  the  number  of 
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students  in  the  senior  class,  but  small  in  number  of  pupils 
(preferably  from  18  to  24),  and  with  a  supervisor  in  charge 
of  each  group  of  two  or  three  rooms. 

The  normal  student  should  observe  work  in  all  grades  and  in 
all  subjects.  The  greater  part  of  such  observation  should  be 
directed  and  discussed,  and  the  teacher  with  whom  it  is  to  be 
discussed  should  be  present  at  the  observation. 

Normal  students  should  come  into  direct  contact  with  chil- 
dren from  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  not  only  in  ob- 
servation but  also  in  practice  teaching.  The  latter  should  begin 
with  work  with  individuals,  proceed  to  the  oversight  of  small 
groups  without  other  children  in  the  room,  and  conclude  with 
the  full  charge  of  the  room  all  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  weeks  "  to  begin  the  formation  of  the 
teaching  habit,  and  to  realize  the  obstacles  and  to  adopt  or 
originate  methods  of  surmounting  them."  The  normal  school 
diploma  should  mean  that  the  graduate  has  not  only  met  the 
requirements  of  personality  and  scholarship,  but*  has  demon- 
strated her  ability  to  manage  and  to  teacL 

Every  teacher  in  the  normal  school,  from  the  principal 
dovni,  should  come  constantly  into  contact  with  children,  and 
should  occasionally  teach  classes  of  children.  There  should  be 
no  teacher  in  the  normal  school  who  does  not  work  also  in  the 
model  and  practice  schools,  and,  vice  versa,  there  should  be 
no  teacher  in  the  model  and  practice  schools  who  does  not  do 
some  work  with  normal  students. 

When  we  consider  the  briefness  of  the  teaching  career  of  the 
normal  graduate,  an  average  of  less  than  ten  years,  and  the 
inadequateness  of  the  average  salary,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to 
extend  the  elementary  course  beyond  two  years.  It  might  be 
wise  to  shorten  it  to  one  year  for  those  who  are  to  teach  in  the 
smaller  rural  schools,  —  not  of  course  because  such  teachers 
do  not  need  a  better  preparation,  but  because  the  communities 
will  not  pay  for  it. 

The  schools  of  Massachusetts  required  last  year  about  1,500 
new  teachers,  the  nine  State  normal  schools  (omitting  the  nor- 
mal art  school)  graduated  539.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  State  furnishes  normal  school  education  free,  and  has  lo- 
cated a  normal  school  at  almost  every  door,  yet  the  number 
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graduating  annually  from  these  schools  is  only  about  one  third 
of  the  number  of  new  teachers  annually  needed  in  the  State. 
It  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  a  normal  school  diploma 
does  not  yet  mean  enough  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  to 
undertake  the  normal  school  work.  It  may  be  made  to  mean 
more  by  making  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  more  "  strictly 
professional,"  by  seeking  more  directly  to  develop  skill  in 
teaching  and  in  managing,  by  giving  "  the  young  teacher  the 
benefit "  of  more  "  actual  exercise  in  the  business  of  in- 
struction." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  G.  THOMPSON. 

Mabgh  2,  1909. 
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Prepared  for  Use  in  State  Normal  School,  Bridge  water,  Mass., 
BY  Brenelle  Hunt,  Principal  State  Model  School. 

1908. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 


Introductoby. 

The  following  exercises  in  geometry  have  been  selected  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  mathematical  work  of  the  ninth  grade. 
The  selection  of  materials  is  for  this  particular  grade,  with 
no  attempt  to  outline  a  course  for  schools  whose  conditions  are 
radically  different  from  our  own. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  let  the  pupils  see  how  the  science 
of  geometry  has  grown  out  of,  and  is  necessitated  by,  man's 
daily  life  and  work,  in  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct and  use  certain  definite  forms,  giving  to  each  a  descrip- 
tion and  a  name.  The  construction  and  duplication  of  these 
forms  in  the  industrial  world  necessitate  the  making  of  count- 
less measurements  and  the  computation  of  many  required 
results. 

The  work  is  primarily  mathematical,  and  it  is  the  aim  to 
present  such  objects  to  the  class  first  as  are  best  adapted  to  give 
the  simple,  vivid,  mathematical  concept.  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  study  of  its  appearance  in  the  material  world 
about  us,  supplemented  by  such  practice  in  measuring,  com- 
puting and  constructing  as  will  render  the  child's  mathematical 
knowledge  practical  and  valuable. 

Applications  are  multiplied  sufficiently  to  insure  constant 
suggestion  of  mathematical  facts  by  his  daily  surroundings, 
and  a  consequent  appreciation  of  geometry  as  an  aid  to  man 
in  constructing,  strengthening  and  beautifying  his  buildings, 
and  ministering  in  countless  ways  to  his  daily  needs. 

Iktkoduotoby  Exebcise. 

Measure  the  length  of  your  desk  lid,  stating  the  result  ex- 
actly. The  widtL  Where  did  you  place  your  rule  in  each 
case  ?    What  were  you  really  measuring  ? 

Find  the  area  of  the  top  surface  of  the  desk  lid. 
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Can  you  tell  me  how  great  an  angle  is  formed  by  the  bottom 
of  the  desk  and  the  side  toward  you,  so  that  I  could  make  one 
like  it  without  seeing  yours  ? 

Can  you  find  the  area  of  the  side  of  your  desk  ? 

Measure  the  inside  dimensions  of  a  table  drawer.  How 
many  one-inch  cubes  would  just  fill  it  ?  Can  you  tell  how  many 
would  just  fill  your  desk  ? 

Can  you  tell  how  many  cubic  inches  of  water  your  tumbler 
wiU  hold  ? 

The  front  of  a  business  block  is  made  of  marble  slabs  shaped 
in  a  quarry  a  hundred  miles  away.  What  facts  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  builder  to  secure  an  exact  fit  at  corners,  windows 
and  roof? 

A  series  of  walks  (diagram  by  teacher)  need  reconcreting. 
The  cost  depends  upon  the  number  of  square  yards  of  surface 
to  be  covered.  Mark  the  parts  whose  area  you  can  compute 
accurately.    Where  are  you  unable  to  get  the  area  ? 

Which  of  the  above  problems  were  you  able  to  solve  ?  Which 
were  too  difficult?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  things 
which  carpenters,  plumbers,  machinists,  engineers^  stone 
workers  and  surveyors  are  called  upon  to  do  every  day.  The 
study  of  geometry  enables  us  to  do  them  easily  and  accurately. 
It  also  enables  the  scientist  to  construct  his  balloon,  the  naval 
officer  to  hit  a  target  miles  away,  and  the  astronomer  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  planets. 

Definition  of  Geometby. 

Geometry  is  the  knowledge  that  has  for  its  object  the  prop- 
erties and  relations  of  lines,  angles,  surfaces  and  volumes. 

Some  Fundamental  Ideas. 

Matter.  —  Matter  is  anything  which  takes  up  room  or 
occupies  space. 

Which  of  the  following  are  matter  ?  Air,  water,  shadow  of 
a  house,  light,  paint,  color,  electricity,  gas. 

Body.  —  A  body  is  a  limited  portion  of  matter. 

Space  is  the  room  which  a  body  occupies  and  which  is  all 
around  the  body.    How  much  of  it  is  occupied  ? 

Volume.  —  A  volume  is  a  limited  portion  of  space.    In  what 
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do  a  body  and  its  volume  agree?  differ?  Classify  the  follow- 
ing: a  brick,  clay,  contents  of  a  box,  iron,  pencil,  glass,  tumbler, 
space  within  the  tumbler. 

Surface.  —  A  surface  is  the  limit  of  a  volume.    Kinds. 

STUDY  OF  LINES. 
A  line  is  the  limit  of  a  surface. 

Kinds. 

A  straight  line  is  one  which  has  the  same  direction  through- 
out. 

A  curved  line  is  a  line  no  part  of  which  is  straight. 

PaAOTIOB. 

Specify  accurately  certain  lines  in  the  schoolroom. 

Estimate  their  length  in  convenient  units.  Measure  each 
and  give  results  in  proper  units  (English  or  metric),  and  spec- 
ify remainders  either  in  (a)  units  of  lower  order,  (&)  common 
fraction,  (c)  decimal  fraction. 

« 

Positions  of  a  Line. 

A  line  is  vertical  when  it  has  the  direction  of  a  plumb  line. 
A  line  is  horizontal  when  it  has  the  direction  of  the  surface 
of  still  water. 

A  line  is  inclined  when  it  is  neither  vertical  nor  horizontal. 

Discussion  and  Practice. 

Who  uses  the  plumb  line  ?  Show  how  it  may  be  used  to  test 
vertical  lines  in  the  room.  Test  horizontal  surfaces  by  a  spirit 
level. 

Relative  Position  of  Two  or  More  Lines. 

Lines  are  parallel  when  they  have  the  same  direction  through- 
out 

Lines  are  inclined  when  one  leans  either  toward  or  from  the 
other. 

Two  lines  are  perpendicular  when  they  differ  in  direction 
and  one  does  not  lean  either  toward  or  from  the  other. 
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Manual  Work. 

Use  the  marking  gauge  and  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  a  board  and  one  inch' from  it.  Saw  with  a  ripsaw.  Try 
to  do  the  same  thing  by  using  (1)  a  try-square  and  pencil; 
(2)  a  rule  and  pencil;  (3)  a  pencil  only. 

Class-room  Work. 

Find  how  many  points  are  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
position  of  a  line.    Axiom. 

Show  how  perpendicular  lines  may  be  tested  by  measure- 
ments^ applying  this  axiom. 

STUDY  OF  ANGLES. 

(Practical  work  in  measuring,  constructing  and  applying  is 
printed  on  pages  following.) 

Angle.  —  An  angle  is  the  difference  in  direction  of  two  lines 
extending  from  a  point,  as  measured  by  an  arc  connecting  the 
lines  and  having  for  its  center  the  point  from  which  the  lines 
extend ;  or, 

The  difference  in  direction  of  two  planes  extending  from  a 
line;  or, 

The  difference  in  direction  of  three  or  more  planes  extend- 
ing from  a  point. 

Kinds  of  Angles  according  to  Formation. 

A  line  angle  is  an  angle  formed  by  lines  extending  from  a 
point. 

The  sides  of  an  angle  are  the  lines  which  form  it 

The  vertex  of  an  angle  is  the  point  from  which  the  lines  or 
planes  extend. 

A  plane  angle  is  an  angle  formed  by  planes  extending  from 
a  line  or  point. 

A  diedral  angle  is  a  plane  angle  formed  by  two  planes  ex- 
tending from  a  line,  and  is  measured  by  the  line  angle  having 
its  sides  in  the  planes,  perpendicular  to  the  line  from  which 
they  extend. 

A  polyedral  angle  is  a  plane  angle  formed  by  three  or  more 
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planes  extending  from  a  point,  as  measured  by  the  diedral 
angles  formed  by  adjacent  planes. 

Kinds  of  Angles  aocoeding  to  Size. 

A  right  angle  is  an  angle  formed  by  two  lines  extending 
perpendicularly  from  each  other. 

An  oblique  angle  is  an  angle  formed  by  two  lines  inclined 
either  toward  or  from  each  other. 

An  acute  angle  is  an  oblique  angle  less  than  a  right  angle. 

An  obtuse  angle  is  an  oblique  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle. 

A  convex  angle  is  an  angle  greater  than  two  right  angles. 

A  concave  angle  is  an  angle  less  than  two  right  angles. 

Kinds  of  Angles  according  to  Relative  Position. 

Adjacent  angles  are  angles  which  lie  on  the  same  side  of  one 
line  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  another  when  the  lines  meet. 

Opposite  or  vertical  angles  are  angles  which  lie  on  opposite 
sides  of  each  of  two  lines  which  intersect. 

0 

•     Measuring  Angles. 

Mechanically.     Carpenter.    Mason. 

Describe  the  steel  square  of  the  carpenter.  Mark  a  board  for 
sawing  so  as  to  give  square  comers.  Test  the  marking  and 
saw.    Test  the  result. 

Before  sawing  thick  timber,  mark  guide  lines  down  the  front 
and  back  as  well  as  across  the  top,  to  secure  accurate  results. 

What  is  the  oblique  angle  most  frequently  needed  by  wood 
workers?  Examine  the  comers  of  your  desk  (inside)  or 
comers  of  a  picture  frame.  At  what  angle  were  the  boards  and 
mouldings  sawed?  How  may  this  angle  be  obtained?  De- 
scribe a  miter  box.    What  angles  may  be  obtained  by  its  use  ? 

Using  the  miter  box  or  square,  mark  and  cut  strips  for  a 
halving  joint  or  an  oblique  halving  joint. 

Using  a  carpenter's  bevel,  measure  any  angle  found  on  a 
triangular  (or  other)  prism.  Compare  with  other  angles.  By 
means  of  the  bevel  make  an  exact  drawing  of  the  various  angles. 
Measure  the  angles  about  the  basement  staircase  with  bevel; 
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mark  board  for  flooring  and  saw  to  fit  this  angle.  Make  rule 
and  bevel  measurements  and  make  a  pattern  of  the  side  of 
your  desk. 

Oeometrical  and  Numerical  Measures. 

The  architect,  draughtsman  or  surveyor  may  wish  to  specify 
orally  or  in  writing  the  exact  size  of  an  angle.  In  order  to 
do  this,  there  must  be  some  unit  of  measurement  which  others 
will  understand. 

Class  exercise  to  show  how  the  arc  may  be  used  to  record  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  size  of  any  angle. 

The  geometricat  measure  of  an  angle  is  an  arc  included  be- 
tween its  sides  and  having  its  center  at  the  vertex.  Class  show 
that  any  such  arc  is  the  true  measure  of  the  angle. 

A  degree  is  ^^eo  of  a  circumference,  and  the  numerical 
measure  of  an  angle  is  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  which 
measures  it. 

Draughting,    Measuring.     Constructing.    Estimating. 

Show  some  plans  and  working  drawings.  Explain  the  im- 
portance of  the  draughtsman  and  his  work.  Teach  the  draw- 
ing, lettering  and  reading  of  angles.  DraW  measuring  arcs 
with  compasses. 

Teach  how  to  use  a  protractor  in  measuring  any  given  angle. 

By  means  of  the  protractor  construct  angles  of  any  given  size. 

Measure  the  angles  in  the  wooden  triangles  which  accompany 
the  drawing  kit.  What  do  you  find  ?  Construct  as  many  dif- 
ferent angles  by  their  use  as  possible. 

To  secure  closer  acquaintance  with  angles,  give  practice  in 
estimating  the  size  of  given  angles  by  comparing  with  the  right 
angle  as  a  standard  of  measurement.  Test  all  estimates  by 
subsequent  measurement  with  the  protractor. 

The  following  terms  are  frequently  used  in  geometry :  — 

The  complement  of  an  angle  is  the  angle  that  remains  after 
subtracting  the  given  angle  from  one  of  90°. 

The  supplement  of  an  angle  is  the  angle  that  remains  after 
subtracting  the  given  angle  from  one  of  180°. 
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Pboblems  in  Constbuotion. 

1.  To  bisect  a  given  straight  line  without  the  aid  of  a  rule. 

2.  To  bisect  a  given  arc. 

3.  To  construct  a  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line. 

(a)  At  the  center. 

(b)  At  or  near  the  end, 

(c)  From  a  point  without  the  line. 

4.  To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line  at  a  given  distance 
from  that  line. 

5.  To  construct  a  right  angle. 

6.  To  bisect  a  given  angle. 

7.  To  construct  an  angle  of  60°,  30°,  15°,  45°,  120°,  105°. 

Mechanical  Method  of  constructing  Specific  Angles. 

The  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
construct  angles  of  certain  number  of  degrees.  Instead  of 
using  a  protractor,  as  the  draughtsman  does,  he  uses  the  2'foot 
folding  rule  or  the  steel  square. 

Using  a  protractor,  draw  angles  of  15°,  25°,  30°  and  45°, 
with  sides  about  6  inches  long.  Open  the  folding  rule  and  ad- 
just carefully  so  that  the  inner  edges  coincide  with  the  sides 
of  the  angle.  Measure  the  distance  between  the  inside  corners 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  ruler.  Make  a  table  showing  what  dis- 
tances would  give  the  other  angles.  Mark  a  strip  of  board 
(or  cardboard)  by  the  use  of  the  2-foot  rule  for  any  of  the 
above  angles. 

Illustrative  Exercise.  —  Physicians  have  given  much  study 
to  the  proper  slope  of  the  top  of  school  desks.  A  comfortable 
angle  for  reading  is  40°  to  45°  from  the  horizontal;  15°  to 
30°  are  better  angles  for  writing. 

Make  a  scale  drawing  of  side  of  a  desk  17  inches  long  and 
7  inches  wide,  with  lid  sloping  at  an  angle  of  15°.  Use  2-foot 
rule  in  getting  the  proper  angle.  (The  use  of  the  steel  square 
will  be  given  further  on.) 
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Importance  of  Angles  in  Architecture.    Roofs. 

Learn  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  as  applied  to 
roofs :  run,  rise,  apex,  eaves,  gable.  Draw  to  a  scale  of  ^  inch 
to  1  foot  triangles  which  shall  represent  the  gable  ends  of  four 
great  types  of  roofs.  Consider  the  width  of  the  building  in 
each  case  as  20  feet. 

Grecian  —  slope  forms  angle  of  from  12°  to  16°  with  the  run. 

Roman  —  slope  forms  angle  of  from  23°  to  24°  with  the  run. 

Oothic  —  slope  forms  angle  of  60°  with  the  run. 

Elizabethan  —  slope  forms  angle  of  over  60°  with  the  run. 

Account  for  each  of  these  types  from  climatic  conditions. 

Find  as  many  of  each  type  as  possible  in  Bridgewater. 

Make  diagrams  of  the  following  modem  types  of  roofs ;  study 
the  angles  of  each^  find  advantages  and  disadvantages:  shed 
roof,  gable  roof,  hip  roof,  gambrel  roof,  Mansard  roof. 

STUDY  OF  SURFACES. 

Kinds. 

Explain  how  granite  workers  test  the  surfaces  they  are 
smoothing  by  many  applications  of  a  "  straight-edge  "  (rule) 
in  different  directions.  If  the  straight-edge  touchea  the  surface 
throughout  its  length  wherever  placed  the  surface  is  said  to  be 
plane.  Test  the  lid  of  your  desk,  surface  of  blackboard,  pane 
of  glass.  Observe  the  plasterer,  landscape  gardener  and  other 
workmen  test  surfaces. 

A  plane  surface  is  such  a  surface  that  if  any  two  points  in 
it  be  connected  by  a  straight  line,  that  line  will  lie  wholly  in 
the  surface. 

A  curved  surface  is  a  surface  no  part  of  which  is  plane. 

Positions  of  a  Surface. 

A  surface  is  vertical  when  it  has  the  direction  of  a  plumb 
line. 

A  surface  is  horizontal  when  it  has  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
face of  still  water.    How  are  horizontal  surfaces  tested? 

A  surface  is  inclined  when  it  is  neither  vertical  nor  hori- 
zontal. 
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Relative  Positions  of  Sttilfacbs. 

Two  surfaces  are  inclined  when  one  leans  either  toward  or 
from  the  other. 

Two  surfaces  are  perpendicular  when  they  differ  in  direction 
and  one  does  not  lean  either  toward  or  from  the  other. 

Surfaces  are  parallel  when  they  have  the  same  direction. 

Plane  Fiqubes. 

Definition  (illvMrate  hy  Figures  on  the  Blackboard),  —  A 
plane  figure  is  a  portion  of  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  one 
or  more  lines. 

Division  according  to  Kind  of  Bounding  Line. 

A  rectilinear  figure  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  straight 
lines. 

These  lines  are  called  the  sides  of  the  figure. 

A  curvilinear  figure  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  one  or 
more  curved  lines. 

Rectiuneae  Figures. 

Division  according  to  Number  of  Sides. 

A  triangle  is  a  rectilinear  figure  having  three  sides. 

A  qu4idrilateral  is  a  rectilinear  figure  having  four  sides. 

A  polygon  is  a  rectilinear  figure  having  more  than  four  sides. 

Definitions  of  Pabts  of  Figures. 

The  perimeter  of  a  figure  is  the  sum  of  its  sides. 

Note.  —  Consecutive  angles  are  the  angles  next  to  each  other 
in  a  figure. 

The  diagonal  of  a  figure  is  a  straight  line  connecting  the 
vertices  of  angles  not  consecutive. 

The  base  of  a  figure  is  any  side  taken  as  the  lower. 

The  altitude  of  a  figure  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  base  to  the  opposite  side,  or  to  the  vertex  of  the  opposite 
angle. 

The  vertex  of  a  figure  is  the  vertex  of  the  angle  opposite  the 
base. 
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STUDY  OF  QUADRILATERALS. 

Vabieties  fbom  Relative  Dieection  of  Sides. 

A  parallelogram  is  a  quadrilateral  having  its  opposite  sides 
parallel. 

A  trapezoid  is  a  quadrilateral  having  only  two  sides  parallel. 
A  trapezium  is  a  quadrilateral  having  no  two  sides  parallel. 

Vabieties  of  Paeaixelogeams  feom  Size  of  Angles. 

A  right-angled  parallelogram  is  a  parallelogram  having  all 
its  angles  right  angles. 

AlU  oblique-angled  parallelogram  is  a  parallelogram  having 
all  its  angles  oblique  angles. 

Varieties  of  Right-angled  Paballelogbams  fbom  Rela- 
tive Length  of  Sides. 

A  square  is  a  right-angled  parallelogram  having  its  sides 
equal. 

A  rectangle  is  a  right-angled  parallelogram  having  only  its 
opposite  sides  equal. 

Vabieties  of  Oblique-angled  Paballelogbams  fbom  Rela- 
tive Length  of  Sides. 

A  rhombus  is  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  having  its 
sides  equal. 

A  rhomboid  is  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  having  only 
its  opposite  sides  equal. 

Dbill.     Pbactical  Application.     Manual  Wobk. 

Rectangles. 

Review  (arithmetic)  area  of  a  rectangle.  Explain  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  a  mathematical  formula.  Write  formula  for 
area  of  a  rectangle.    Drill. 

Pupils  measure  available  rectangular  surfaces  inside  the 
building  and  out  of  doors.  Compute  the  area  of  each  in  most 
appropriate  surface  imits.  (Illustration:  desk,  floor,  light  of 
glass,  door  space,  walls  of  a  room,  schoolyard,  concrete  walk.) 
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Carpeting. 

Diagram  each  step  in  every  solution  before  doing  any  figur- 
ing. Use  floor  plans  of  houses  drawn  to  scale  and  carpet  several 
rooms  in  each. 

Carpenters*  Problems. 

Pupils  measure  pieces  of  board,  plank,  joist,  etc.,  and  com- 
pute the  number  of  board  feet  (B.  M.)  in  each.  All  written 
solutions  should  be  accompanied  by  a  diagram  of  the  piece  of 
timber  to  be  measured  in  order  to  help  insure  clear  thinking. 

Measure  a  bookcase  in  the  schoolroom ;  write  an  order  for  the 
lumber  needed  to  build  it,  specifying  the  kind  of  material, 
lengths  desired,  and  total  number  of  board  feet.  Compute  the 
cost. 

Some  Interior  Areas.    Doors.     Windows. 

Learn  names  and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  a  door. 
(Prang,  Books  IX.-X.,  pp.  215,  216.)  Discuss  the  use  of 
panels  in  door  construction,  different  arrangement  of  panels, 
and  styles  of  doors.    Compute  areas  of  parts. 

Measure  the  windows  of  your  schoolroom  and  write  an  order 
for  light  of  glass,  giving  accurate  specifications. 

Measure  and  compute  the  total  interior  area  of  a  box,  drawer, 
or  room,  paying  special  attention  to  the  method  of  expressing 
the  steps  in  the  solution. 

Illustrative  Problem.  —  How  many  square  yards  of  plaster 
will  it  take  to  cover  sides  and  ceiling  of  a  room  16  by  20  feet 
and  11  feet  high,  having  four  windows  7  by  4  feet  and  three 
door  spaces  each  9  by  4  feet  ? 

Work. 

Area  of  ceiling,  16  X  20  sq.  ft.    =  320  sq.  ft. 

Total  area  of  end  walk,  2  (11  X  16  sq.  ft.)  =  352  sq.  ft. 

Total  area  of  side  walls,  2  (11  X  20  sq.  ft.)  =  440  sq.  ft. 

Total  area  =  1,112  sq.  ft. 
Areas  to  be  deducted:  — 

Windows,  4  (4  X  7  sq.  ft.)  =     112  sq.  ft. 
Doors,        3  (9  X  4sq.  ft.)  «     108  sq.  ft. 

Total  =     220  sq.  ft. 
1,112  sq.  ft. 
220  sq.  ft.  deducted.  9  sq.  ft.)892     sq.  ft. 

892  sq.  ft.  to  be  plastered.  99% 

Answer:  99%  sq.  yds. 
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Rhombus,  Rhomboid  and  Trapezoid. 

Class,  equipped  with  cardboard,  rule  and  scissors,  work  out 
the  area  of  a  rhombus,  rhomboid  and  trapezoid.  Express  the 
area  of  each  by  a  formula. 

Many  surfaces  in  building,  concreting  and  tiling  are  in  one 
or  another  of  the  above  shapes.  Give  practice  in  making  f.rst 
hand  msasurem^nts  of  the  actual  surfaces  wherever  possible, 
or  scale  drawings  of  them. 

STUDY  OF  TRIANGLES. 

Kinds  aooobdinq  to  Relative  Length  of  Sides. 

A  scalene  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  its  sides  unequal. 
An  isoscles  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  only  two  sides  equal. 
An  equilateral  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  its  sides  equal. 

Kinds  acookding  to  Different  Angles. 

A  right-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  one  right  angle. 

An  obtuse-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  one  obtuse 
angle. 

An  acute-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  all  its  angles 
acute. 

An  equiangular  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  its  angles  equaL 

Measurements.     Areas.     Interior  Angles.     Misoellane- 

oiTs  Applications. 

Area  of  Triangles,  —  Class  demonstrate  by  drawing,  cutting 
and  superposition  that  the  area  of  any  triangle  equals  one  half 
that  of  a  rectangle  of  the  same  base  and  altitude.  Express  the 
area  of  each  of  the  three  following  triangles  by  the  most  con- 
venient formula:  (a)  base  15  inches,  altitude  8  inches;  (6) 
base  16  inches,  altitude  9  inches;  (c)  base  17  inches,  altitude 
9  inches. 

Oral  drill.     Written  problems. 

Measuring  and  Sawing  Small  Triangles, 

Make  necessary  measurements  of  a  comer  shelf,  wooden 
bracket  or  other  available  triangular  surfaces.    Draw  full  size 
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(or  to  scale)  on  paper.  Tell  length  and  width  of  board  from 
which  this  could  be  cut  most  economically.  Use  try-square, 
make  necessary  drawing  and  saw  the  required  triangle.  How 
many  board  feet  used  ?    How  many  wasted  ? 

Larger  Triangles  —  Oables. 

Make  a  scale  drawing  of  gables  or  other  triangular  surfaces 
from  description.  Compute  the  area  in  board  feet.  There  is 
some  waste  in  boarding-in  a  gable.  Why  ?  Builders  in  making 
estimates  add  10  per  cent,  or  more  to  the  number  of  board  feet 
actually  required. 

''  Pitch  "  of  Roofs. 

All  gable  roofs  are  not  alike.  They  differ  considerably  in 
"pitcL*'  Draw  to  scale  five  triangles  representing  as  many 
gables.  Consider  the  width  of  each  building  as  30  feet  and 
the  ridgepole  in  the  center. 

Roof  No.  1  is  %  pitch  (1  foot  rise  to  1  foot  run). 

Roof  No.  2  is  Yz  pitch  (2  feet  rise  to  3  feet  run). 

Roof  No.  S  is  y^  pitch  (18  inches  rise  to  3  feet  run). 

Roof  No.  4  is  %  pitch  (18  inches  rise  to  3%  feet  run). 

Roof  No.  6  is  Ye  pitch  (1  foot  rise  to  3  feet  run). 

Have  the  class  discover  where  the  fractions  %,  %,  etc.,  come 
from  in  each  of  the  above  descriptions  and  learn  a  simple  and 
easily  remembered  way  of  describing  a  roof  of  any  specified 
pitcL 

Measure  the  angles  in  each  triangle.  Find  the  sum  in  each 
case.  What  is  true  of  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a 
triangle  ? 

Compute  the  exact  area  of  each  gable.  Estimate  10  per  cent, 
more  for  waste  and  give  cost  of  boarding-in  the  two  gables  of 
each  house  at  $26  per  M. 

Which  of  the  rectilinear  figures  which  we  have  studied  are 
most  helpful  in  computing  the  areas  of  front  or  side  elevations 
of  houses  having  shed,  gamhrel,  hip  or  Mansard  roofs,  A  win- 
dows or  dormer  windows  ?  Diagram  various  elevations  and  let 
class  compute  areas  and  cost  of  boarding. 
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Practical  Problems  in  Roof  Construction. 

Given  the  width  of  building  and  height  of  ridgepole,  from 
which  can  be  obtained  the  "  run  *'  and  "  rise  '^  of  the  roof,  how 
long  shall  we  saw  the  rafters  ?  At  what  angle  shall  we  cut  the 
rafters  ?    At  what  angle  shall  we  saw  the  ends  of  gable  boards  ? 

Mechanical  Method.  —  The  carpenter  gets  all  of  these  things 
by  using  his  steel  square  and  2-foot  rule,  which  are  always  at 
hand. 

Exercise  No.  1.  —  Hold  a  square  with  the  long  arm  hori- 
zontal and  the  short  arm  vertical.  What  lines  of  a  roof  are 
here  represented  ?  If  the  run  is  2  feet  to  every  foot  in  the  rise, 
a  line  representing  the  slope  of  the  roof  might  connect  what 
points  on  the  short  and  long  arms  respectively  of  the  square? 
Pind  other  points  which  would  give  the  same  slope. 

Lay  the  square  on  a  board  so  that  the  further  edge  does  con- 
nect these  two  points.  Mark  for  sawing.  (The  other  end  of 
the  rafter  is  cut  the  same  way,  except  for  a  square  cut  to  make 
it  fit  the  "  rafter  plate.") 

Exercise  No.  2.  —  Hold  the  square  as  before.  If  the  rise 
in  the  above  roof  is  8  feet  and  rim  16  feet,  what  units  might 
be  used  to  indicate  these  dimensions  on  the  proper  arms  of  the 
square?  Lay  rule  on  so  as  to  connect  the  8-inch  mark  and  16- 
inch  mark  on  short  and  long  arms  respectively.  How  many 
inches  between  those  two  points?  Infer  how  long  the  rafter 
will  be  if  no  allowance  is  made  for  overhang. 

Give  other  examples,  using  ^/^-inch  as  well  as  1-inch  units. 

Computing  Length  of  Rafters  mathematically. 

The  architect,  draughtsman  or  student  computes  this  dis- 
tance exactly.  (Review  or  teach  how  to  find  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.) 

Practice  finding  lengths  of  rafters,  diagonals,  guy  lines, 
ladders  leaning  against  buildings,  resultant  motion  lines,  etc. 

Out-door  Measurements.    Surveying. 

House  lots,  farms  and  city  blocks  are  frequently  irregular 
and  their  angles  have  to  be  measured  carefully  by  a  surveyor. 
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Show  how  a  simple  theodolite  may  be  constructed,  and  measure 
some  out  of  door  angles. 

Study  plan  of  an  irregular  city  block.  (Smith's  Arithmetic, 
Book  III.)  Compute  area  of  different  lots;  incidentally  find 
what  is  true  of  sum  of  any  two  adjacent  angles.  How  many  is 
it  necessary  to  measure  ? 

Measure  any  two  opposite  or  vertical  angles.  What  is  true  ? 
Show  how  this  fact  mav  be  used  to  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween  two  points  separated  by  water  or  other  obstruction. 

Trapezium.    Land  Measurement.     Sail  Making. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures  the  trapezium  and  irregular 
rectilinear  figures  frequently  require  measurement  (sails, 
farms,  city  lots,  etc.).  In  the  solution  of  problems  use  scale 
drawings  or  diagrams.  Divide  the  figures  into  convenient  tri- 
angles, rectangles  or  trapezoids;  construct  necessary  altitudes 
and  compute  total  areas. 

Kinds  of  Polygons  according  to  Xumber  of  Sides. 

Polygons  are  named  from  the  number  of  sides,  as  follows: 
pentagon  (5  sides),  hexagon  (6),  heptagon  (7),  octagon  (8), 
decagon  (10),  dodecagon  (12). 

In  addition,  polygons  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  regular  or 
irregular.  Regular  polygons  are  both  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular.   ^\Tiere  found  most  commonly  ? 

In  computing  areas  how  would  you  divide  an  irregular  poly- 
gon? 

How  would  your  division  of  a  regular  polygon  differ  from 
this  ?    Express  such  an  area  by  means  of  a  formula. 

Problems  in  Construction. 

1.  In  any  given  triangle  construct  the  "  altitude  line." 

2.  On  a  given  base  construct  a  triangle  having  the  following 
base  angles:  90°  and  30°;  75°  and  45°;  120°  and  15°. 

3.  On  a  given  base  construct  a  square.    Eectangle. 

4.  On  a  given  base,  with  one  given  base  angle,  construct  a 
rhombus.    Rhomboid.    Trapezoid. 

5.  Discover  sum  of  interior  angles  of  any  quadrilateral. 
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6.  Construct  a  line  representing  the  altitude  of  any  of  the 
above  figures. 

(Other  problems  come  conveniently  after  curvilinear  figures.) 

STUDY  OF  CURVILINEAR  FIGURES. 

ClBCLE. 

A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line,  all  points 
of  which  are  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the 
center. 

The  center  of  a  circle  is  a  point  within  the  circle,  equally 
distant  from  all  points  in  the  bounding  line. 

Lines  of  a  Circle. 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  the  curved  line  which 
bounds  it. 

An  arc  is  any  portion  of  a  circumference. 

The  radius  is  a  straight  line  connecting  the  center  with  any 
point  in  the  circumference.    Plural  of  radius  is  radii. 

The  diameter  is  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  center 
and  having  its  extremities  in  the  circumference. 

A  chord  is  a  straight  line  connecting  the  extremities  of  an 
arc. 

A  secant  is  a  straight  line  cutting  the  circumference. 

A  tangent  is  a  straight  line  touching  the  circumference. 

Parts  of  a  Circle, 

A  semicircle  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  bounded  by  a  diameter 
and  half  the  circumference. 

A  sector  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  bounded  by  two  radii  and  the 
included  arc. 

A  quadrant  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  bounded  by  two  radii  per- 
pendicular to  each  other  and  by  the  included  arc. 

A  segment  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  bounded  by  a  chord  and 
its  arc. 

A  ring  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  bounded  by  the  circumferences 
of  two  circles  having  the  same  center. 
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Relative  Positions  of  Two  Circles. 

Concentric.  —  Circles  are  concentric  when  they  have  the 
same  center. 

Eccentric.  —  Circles  are  eccentric  when  they  have  not  the 
same  center  and  one  is  within  the  other.  If  circles  are  eccentric 
their  circumferences  may  or  may  not  touch. 

Circumferences  intersecting. 

Ellipse. 

Definition.  —  An  ellipse  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  such 
a  curved  line  that  if  from  any  point  in  it  straight  lines  be 
drawn  to  two  points  within,  called  the  foci,  their  sum  will  be 
a  constant  quantity. 

The  foci  are  two  points  within  the  ellipse,  to  which,  if 
straight  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  bounding  line, 
their  sum  will  be  a  constant  quantity. 

The  center  is  the  middle  point  of  a  straight  line  connecting 
the  foci. 

The  curve  of  an  ellipse  is  the  line  which  bounds  it. 

The  major  axis  is  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  foci, 
and  having  its  extremities  in  the  curve. 

The  minor  axis  is  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  center 
perpendicular  to  the  major  axis,  and  having  its  extremities  in 
the  curve. 

Oval. 

An  ovcd  is  a  plane  figure  having  the  form  of  the  outline  of 
an  egg. 

Measurements.     Practical  Applications.     Construction. 

Teach  how  to  measure  diameters  of  circular  bodies  (a)  with- 
out calipers,  (6)  with  calipers.  Practical  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  circumferences  of  each  of  the  above  circular  bodies. 
Pupils  divide  each  circumference  by  its  respective  diameter 
to  get  the  ratio.  State  result  in  good  English ;  also  express  as 
a  formula :  — 

Circumference  =  ? 

Eadius  =  ? 
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Teach  method  of  computing  area  of  a  circle.  Write  formula 
for  computing  area  when  only  diameter  (or  radius)  is  known, 
when  only  circumference  is  known. 

Problems. 

Compute  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  (bicycle,  auto,  car) 
of  given  diameter.  How  many  revolutions  in  given  distance  ? 
Principle  of  cyclometer. 

Compute  the  area  of  cross-sections  of  tubes  in  radiator  (inner 
and  outer),  water  pipes,  and  tanks  preliminary  to  finding  con- 
tents and  radiating  surfaces  later. 

Find  area  of  arched  windows  (rectangle  +  semicircle)  of 
different  dimensions.  How  much  more  light  admitted  by  rec- 
tangular window  of  same  height  and  width?  Why  latter  used 
in  schoolrooms? 

The  total  window  space  in  a  schoolroom  should  be  one  fifth 
as  much  as  the  total  floor  space.    Is  it  so  in  your  schoolroom  ? 

Certain  city  schoolrooms  would  require  one  fourth  as  much 
light  as  floor  space.  How  many  arched  windows  of  certain  di- 
mension required  ?    How  many  rectangular  ? 

The  Curves  in  Art. 

Study  pictures  of  Greek,  Roman,  Mohammedan  and  Gothic 
arches,  doors,  and  columns.  Find  where  the  circle  predom- 
inates. See  if  you  can  recognize  any  of  the  other  curves. 
Diagram  two  or  three  Greek  and  Roman  mouldings  (ovolo, 
cavetto,  scotia,  etc.),  as  shown  in  the  columns,  to  impress  on 
class  the  beauty  of  the  smallest  detail  and  the  painstaking  care 
of  the  ancient  workman. 

Problems  in  Construction. 

1.  Construct    a   circumference   with    (a)    compasses,    (h) 
string. 

2.  In  a  circle  construct  two  diameters  perpendicular  to  each 
other. 

3.  Divide  the  circumference  into  4  equal  parts;  8  equal 
parts. 

4.  Inscribe  a  square ;  octagon. 
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5.  Circumscribe  a  square  whose  sides  shall  be  perpendicular 
to  the  diagonals  of  an  inscribed  square. 

6.  Inscribe  an  equilateral  triangle. 

7.  Inscribe  a  regular  hexagon  within  a  circle* 

8.  Inscribe  a  circle  within  a  square. 

9.  Circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  given  square. 

10.  Construct  a  sector  of  60°  (sextant). 

11.  Construct  a  sector  of  90°  (quadrant). 

12.  Draw  a  line  tangent  to  a  given  circle  at  the  end  of  a 
given  radius. 

13.  Find  center  of  a  given  circle. 

14.  Find  center  of  any  given  arc. 

16.  Circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 
16.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  equilateral  triangle,  isosceles  tri- 
angle, scalene  triangle. 

ELEMENTARY  STUDY  OF  VOLUMES. 

Division  accobding  to  Bouin)ABY. 

A  polyedron  is  a  volume  bounded  by  rectilinear  figures. 

A  cylinder  is  a  volume  bounded  by  two  equal  and  parallel 
circles  and  by  a  curved  surface  extending  perpendicularly  from 
the  circumference  of  one  to  the  circumference  of  the  other. 

A  cone  is  a  volume  having  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  a  curved 
surface  tapering  from  the  circumference  of  the  base  to  a  point 
directly  above  the  center  of  the  base. 

A  sphere  is  a  perfectly  round  volume. 

A  spheroid  is  a  volume  resembling  a  sphere  either  flattened 
or  elongated. 

Division  of  Polyedeons  acoobding  to  Relative  Size  of 

Faces  and  Angles. 

A  regular  polyedron  is  a  polyedron  having  equal  and  regular 
faces  and  equal  diedral  angles. 

An  irregular  polyedron  is  a  polyedron  which  does  not  have 
both  equal  and  regular  faces  and  equal  diedral  angles. 
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Division  of  Ibbegulab  Polyedeons  aocordino  to  Form  and 

Relative  Division  of  Faces. 

A  prism  is  an  irregular  polyedron  having  two  equal  faces 
with  their  homologous  sides  parallel  and  the  other  faces 
parallelograms. 

A  pyramid  is  an  irregular  polyedron  having  a  rectilinear 
figure  for  its  base  and  the  other  faces  triangles  meeting  at  a 
point. 

Study  the  appearance  of  these  forms  in  nature  (see  crystals 
of  quartz,  amethyst,  calcite,  dog-tooth  spar,  gamete  tourmaline). 

Study  some  famous  buildings  to  help  class  appreciate  how  the 
prism,  cylinder,  pyramid  and  cone  have  been  applied  by  dif- 
ferent nations  in  their  architecture.  Advantages  of  prism, 
pyramid,  cylinder,  or  cone  in  feudal  castles,  cathedrals, 
minarets,  etc. 

Pabts  and  Dimensions. 

Base  of  cone  or  pyramid. 

Bases  of  cylinder  or  prism. 

Convex  surface  of  prism  or  pyramid  is  sum  of  lateral  sides. 

Convex  surface  of  cylinder  or  cone  is  the  curved  surface. 

Altitude  of  each  is  perpendicular  distance  from  base  to 
opposite  face  or  vertex.  How  measured  ?  Distinguish  between 
altitude  and  slant  height  of  pyramid  or  cone. 

A  truncated  pyramid  or  cone  is  a  portion  included  between 
the  base  and  any  plane  made  by  cutting  the  volume  through  the 
convex  surface. 

A  frustum  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  a  portion  included  be- 
tween the  base  and  a  plane  made  by  cutting  the  volume  through 
its  convex  surface  parallel  to  the  base. 

Measurements  and  Practical  Applications. 

Measurements.  —  Teach  method  of  making  accurate  meas- 
urements of  all  dimensions  necessary  in  order  to  compute  area 
of  bases,  convex  surfaces,  or  cubical  contents.  Use  first  the 
models,  then  such  applications  as  convenient. 

External  Areas  of  Volumes.  —  Review  method  of  finding 
areas  of  circles,  regular  polygons,  etc.    Cut  sheet  of  paper  and 
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fit  about  the  models  so  as  to  discover  what  the  convex  surfaces 
equal. 

Find  the  approximate  radiating  surface  of  a  wood  stove, 
pipes  in  steam  radiator  or  stove  pipe.  Compute  amount  of  tin 
necessary  to  make  tin  fruit  cans  and  approximate  cost  of  same, 
also  approximate  amount  of  sheet  iron  or  galvanized  iron  neces- 
sary to  construct  certain  stove  pipes,  ventilating  flues,  ash- 
barrels,  circular  baking  tins,  lamp  shades,  funnels  and  milk 
cans. 

Cubical  Contents. 

Teach  method  of  finding  contents  of  prisms.  Apply  in  find- 
ing capacity  of  bins  and  cars  in  cubic  feet  or  bushels.  Compute 
volume  of  air  in  schoolroom,  amount  per  pupil  and  various  re- 
lated problems  of  hygiene. 

Measure  gas,  water  and  steam  pipes  (inside  dimensions), 
compute  contents,  weight  and  pressure.  Contents  of  cylindrical 
oil  tanks,  hot-water  tanks,  fruit  and  paint  cans.  These  may  be 
in  cubic  inches,  cubic  feet  or  gallons. 

RATIO  AND  PROPORTION.    SIMPLE  APPLICATIONS.  • 

Eatio. 

Divide  the  length  of  the  desk  lid  by  its  width.  What  does 
the  quotient  show?  Divide  the  length  of  a  blackboard  slate 
by  its  width.  What  does  the  quotient  show?  What  does  the 
quotient  show  in  each  of  the  following:  divide  area  of  black- 
board slate  by  area  of  desk  lid;  perimeter  of  rectangle  by 
length  of  base ;  altitude  of  a  triangle  by  its  base,  etc. 

The  ratio  of  two  numbers  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing one  number  by  the  other. 

Expressions  of  ratio :    6  -r-  3,  6 :  3,  -. 

o 

COMPABISON   OF  EaTIOS. 

(a)  4  : 5  (d)  5  :  30  (g)    S:10  (;)  24  :   8 

(6)  3  : 1  (c)  2  ;   3  {h)  40  :  16  (k)    8  :  12 

(c)  1  :6  (/)  5  :  2  (i)  30  :  10  (Z)  10  :   4 

Which  of  the  above  ratios  is  greater:  a  or  /,  A  or  i,  i  or  H 
Which  is  less :  c  or  e,  h  or  ;,  /  or  gr  ? 
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Find  any  two  ratios  which  are  equal;  i.e.,  have  the  relation 
of  equality.  If  two  ratios  have  this  relation,  they  may  be 
written  as  follows :  6 :  3  =  22 :  11.  Such  a  statement  is  called 
a  proportion. 

A  proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios. 

The  terms  are  called  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  terms; 
the  first  and  fourth  are  called  extremes;  the  second  and  third 
are  called  means. 

In  several  true  proportions  compare  the  product  of  the  means 
and  the  product  of  the  extremes.  Infer  how  any  one  missing 
term  might  be  found  if  the  other  three  were  given.  Examples 
for  practice. 

Similar  Triangles. 

Eeview  definition  of  similar  figures. 

Exercise.  —  Draw  a  4-inch  horizontal  line  (a  6)  ;  at  ft  erect 
a  perpendicular  (ft  c)  3  inches  long.  Connect  a  and  c  by 
a  straight  line  (a  c),  which  should  be  how  long?  Divide  the 
base  line  into  1-inch  lengths,  erecting  a  perpendicular  at  each 
point.  Observe  that  we  have  now  four  different  triangles. 
Letter  for  convenience  in  discussing. 

Compare  the  angles  of  any  one  with  corresponding  angles 
of  any  of  the  others. 

What  is  the  ratio  of  the  base  to  altitude  of  any  one  of  the 
triangles  ?  Compare  with  any  other.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the 
base  to  hypothenuse  ? 

Compare  the  ratio  of  base  of  smallest  to  base  of  largest  with 
the  ratio  of  altitude  of  smallest  to  altitude  of  largest,  etc.  What 
kind  of  triangles  are  these  ?    Why  ? 

Given  base  and  altitude  of  one  of  two  similar  triangles  and 
base  onlv  of  the  other,  how  may  the  altitude  be  foimd  ?  Other 
examples. 

Practice  in  estimating  Height  of  Buildings,  Trees,  etc. 

Fix  a  7-foot  pole  on  a  base  so  that  it  will  stand  in  a  vertical 
position;  fix  a  4-foot  pole  in  the  same  way.  In  schoolroom  or 
hall  place  these  poles  so  that  in  sighting  from  the  top  of  the  4 
foot  to  the  top  of  the  7  foot  you  can  just  see  the  top  of  one 
wall  of  the  room.  Make  a  careful  diagram  showing  how  the 
real  and  imaginary  lines  make  two  similar  triangles.     (Sight 
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line  =  hypothenuse.  Horizontal  line  4  feet  from  floor  =  base.) 
What  distance  must  be  added  to  the  altitude  of  the  larger  tri- 
angle to  give  the  height  of  the  room  ?  Use  the  measurements 
which  correspond  to  the  dimensions  in  the  following  proportion, 
and  compute  the  altitude  of  the  large  triangle :  — 

b:a=B:  A. 

Similarly  estimate  the  height  of  a  telephone  pole,  roof, 
steeple,  trees,  etc. 

The  same  principles  may  be  applied  by  measuring  the 
shadows  cast  at  a  certain  hour  by  two  vertical  bodies. 

Estimating  Distance  between  Points  on  Level. 

Make  a  large  protractor  on  cardboard;  paste  or  tack  on  to 
thin  board,  and  mount  on  pole  or  camera  tripod.  Two  wire 
nails  driven  in  either  end  of  base  line  of  protractor  will  serve 
as  sights.  A  strip  of  wood  (or  hollow  curtain  rod)  may  be 
fastened  to  center  of  protractor  so  as  to  turn  easily  in  any  di- 
rection. Here  we  have  a  simple  instrument  for  reading  out- 
of-door  angles  approximately. 

Problem.  —  To  measure  length  of  Campus  pond. 

Method.  —  Two  poles  (a  and  b)  80  to  100  feet  apart  will 
indicate  the  base  line  of  the  triangle,  one  of  them  (a)  being 
placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  pond.  A  third  pole  (c)  is  held 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  pond.  Imaginary  lines  connecting 
a  and  &,  b  and  c,  c  and  a  give  us  the  triangle  to  be  measured, 
the  line  b  c  being  the  length  of  the  pond. 

Place  instrument  at  either  end  of  base  line  successively,  sight 
the  pole  (c)  and  read  the  angles.  Class  make  sketch  on  pad 
and  mark  size  of  angle  and  length  of  base  line.  Betum  to 
schooboom,  and  construct  with  rule  and  protractor  a  triangle 
similar  to  the  one  just  measured,  drawing  to  scale  of  Me  inch 
to  1  foot.  Measure  the  side  &  c  in  Me-inch  units,  change  to  feet 
and  we  have  the  length  of  the  pond.  This  may  be  verified  by 
using  a  different  base  line  and  proceeding  as  before. 
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REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DEAF, 
BLIND  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 
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JOHN  T.  PRINCE,  Agent  of  the  Board. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapters  39  and  87  of 
the  Bevised  Laws  and  chapter  446  of  the  Acts  and  Besolves 
of  1904,  the  Commonwealth  provides  for  the  care  of  children 
who,  on  account  of  their  physical  or  mental  condition,  are  nn- 
ahle  to  attend  the  public  schools.  The  institutions  to  which 
these  children  are  sent  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  American  School  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  Deaf,  Job  Wil- 

LIAM8,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 

2.  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Miss  Caroline  A 

Tale,  Principal. 

3.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Miss  Sabah  Fuller, 

Principal. 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Medford,  Miss  Eliza 

L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

5.  New   England  Industrial   School  for  Deaf  Mates,  Beverly,   Miss 

Martha  0.  Bock£e,  Superintendent. 

6.  The  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  Randolph,  Thomas  Maoennis, 

Superintendent. 

7.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 

Edward  K  Allek,  Director. 

8.  MajBsachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Waltham,  Dr.  Wai/ter 

E.  Fekitald,  Superintendent. 

9.  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  (for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 

dren), Canton,  Dr.  John  E.  Fish,  Superintendent. 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
Report  of  Job  Williahs,  Prikoipal. 
To  the  Board  of  Education, 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the 
year  was  161,  — 101  boys  and  60  girls.  Of  these,  54  —  35 
hoys  and  19  girls  —  were  from  Massachusetts.  IsTo  class  grad- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  18  pupils  — 15  boys  and  3 
girls  —  terminated  their  connection  with  the  school.  Eleven 
of  these  — 10  boys  and  1  girl  —  were  Massachusetts  pupils. 
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Six  of  the  10  boys  left  to  go  to  work;  the  other  4  for  various 
reasons. 

Not  a  few  parents  fail  to  appreciate  the  educational  advan- 
tages freely  offered  to  their  children  by  the  State.  They  appear 
to  think  that  if  they  have  learned  to  express  their  ordinary 
wants  in  intelligible  though  defective  English,  and  have  ac- 
quired a  little  knowledge  of  numbers,  they  are  qualified  to  take 
up  life's  duties  and  help  support  the  family.  They  do  not 
realize  that  two  or  three  more  years  in  school  would  be  doubly 
valuable  to  them.  It  is  the  same  difficulty  that  is  met  with 
everywhere  in  the  public  schools. 

Another  thing  to  be  contended  with  is  the  constant  pressure 
to  get  children  into  school  too  young.  Many  applications  are 
received  to  have  children  admitted  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
some  still  younger.  Deaf  children  are  not  as  mature  as  hearing 
children  of  the  same  age.  At  five  years  of  age  they  are  not  able 
either  mentally  or  physically  to  do  the  work  which  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  first  year  at  school;  so  they  are  apt  to  get  into 
bad  habits  of  mind.  It  will  be  far  better  for  them  in  the  end 
to  start  a  year  or  two  later,  work  more  vigorously,  form  better 
habits  of  study  and  get  better  results. 

The  past  year  was  a  prosperous  one.  Good  progress  was 
made  in  the  various  studies  in  the  schoolroom,  including  speech 
and  lip  reading.  Increased  skill  was  acquired  in  sloyd  work 
and  cabinet  making  by  the  boys  and  in  cooking  and  dressmak- 
ing by  the  girls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  there  was 
a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  finished  work. 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Report  for  the  Corporation. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf  during  the  past  year  has  been  150.  Of  these,  108  were 
supported  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  11  by  the  State  of 
Vermont,  6  by  New  Hampshire,  and  there  were  25  paying 
pupils.  The  health  of  the  school  has  been  usually  good,  and  the 
work  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  ordinary  success.  Two 
pupils  were  graduated  from  the  school  in  June. 
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The  normal  pupils  numbered  10,  and  all  of  them  have  easily 
secured  positions  in  good  schools.  Thus  for  two  or  three  years 
the  beneficent  infiuence  of  this  foundation  has  been  widely  ex- 
tended, and,  if  the  normal  training  could  be  continued,  would 
be  strongly  felt  in  time  in  every  State  in  the  Republic. 

The  subject  which  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
corporators  since  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  asked  the  Clarke  School  to 
establish  a  class  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  connection  with 
its  ordinary  work,  has  been  the  need  of  enlarged  facilities, 
especially  for  the  class-room  instruction  of  the  school.  The 
hope  that  individual  benefactors  would  perceive  our  needs  and 
come  to  our  assistance  has  thus  far  been  disappointed.  Can 
the  State,  which  has  profited  so  largely  by  our  endowment  and 
plant,  afford  to  allow  the  school  to  abandon  the  normal  training, 
or  permit  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school  longer  to  suffer 
under  the  limitations  which  make  the  daily  work  difficult? 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  income  of  the 
fund  and  the  interest  on  the  plant  during  the  last  forty  years, 
devoted  to  the  training  of  hundreds  of  pupils  and  scores  of 
teachers,  for  which  no  recompense  has  been  received,  constitute 
a  standing  and  just  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  this  Common- 
wealth. •  •  • 

With  the  increasing  cost  of  personal  service  and  foodstuffs, 
with  the  readiness  existing  on  the  part  of  State  institutions 
to  entice  our  trained  teachers  away,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  raising  salaries  to  keep  up  our  standards,  the  expenses 
of  the  school  are  constantly  growing  greater.  The  deficit  for 
the  past  year  amounts  to  $3,661.72.  The  corporators  think 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  State,  whether  aiding  us  in 
the  matter  of  a  building  or  not,  should  pay  the  entire  cost  for 
each  pupil  for  instruction  and  keeping.  That  cost  has  been  this 
year  a  little  over  $400.  If  the  State  had  paid  this  year  that 
amount  for  each  of  its  wards,  our  receipts  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  would  have  been  nearly  $12,000  more 
than  they  were.  What  reason  is  there  why  this  corporation, 
which  has  turned  in  for  many  years  $15,000  (it  has  averaged 
more  than  that  amount)  toward  the  training  of  Massachusetts 
pupils,  should  continue  indefinitely  to  relieve  the  wealthy  State 
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of  Massachusetts  from  paying  the  full  cost  of  every  pupil's 
maintenance  and  training?  We  would  gladly  accept,  as  at 
present,  three  fourths  of  the  annual  cost  as  payment  in  full  if 
we  were  able,  but  it  is  time  now  that  for  the  constantly  arising 
needs  of  the  school  there  should  be  a  margin  of  income  which 
could  be  used  to  supply  these  needs.  It  is  probable  if  the  uni- 
form rate  of  tuition  were  fixed  at  $400,  pupils  from  other 
States  might  be  less  numerous,  but  if  it  is  just,  as  it  surely  is, 
that  Massachusetts  should  pay  us  approximately  what  each 
pupil  costs,  it  would  certainly  be  right  that  other  States  should 
do  the  same.  If  the  total  number  of  pupils  diminished  some- 
what, we  should  still  have  something  of  a  remainder  to  meet 
constantly  arising  new  expenses.  If  we  had  been  able  to  re- 
serve even  half  of  the  income  of  our  fund  for  the  last  five 
years,  we  should  have  had  the  means  of  purchasing  land, 
greatly  needed  for  the  expansion  of  the  schooL  If  we  could 
keep  permanently  so  much  of  a  margin  above  our  annual  ex- 
penses, we  should  in  the  future  have  a  sense  of  security  for  the 
meeting  of  such  exigencies  as  we  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  But 
without  large  and  prompt  aid,  far  beyond  any  increase  of 
income,  this  noble  work  will  continue  to  suffer  for  the  lack 
of  adequate  rooms  for  its  pupils,  and  must,  for  that  reason, 
surrender  the  honor  of  conducting  the  first  normal  school  estab- 
lished in  this  country  for  the*  training  of  oral  teachers  of  the 
deaf. 

Will  the  State  of  Massachusetts  permit  this  condition  to 
remain  unremedied  ? 

The  corporation  gratefully  acknowledge  a  legacy  of  $2,000 
from  the  late  Miss  Augusta  Wells  of  Hatfield.  Such  a  gift 
brings  the  assurance  that  there  are  hearts  keenly  alive  to  the 
limitations  and  needs  of  our  pupils  and  minds  not  insensible 
to  the  great  work  done  in  our  school.  All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  for  the  corporation. 

Feanklin  Oaetee. 

Extract  from  the  Principal's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Corporators  for 

the  Tear  ending  Aug.  31,  1908. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  150.  Of  these,  49  were  in  the 
grammar  department,  56  were  in  the  intermediate  department  and  45 
were  in  the  primary.     Of  the  whole  number,  108  were  admitted  on 
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warrants  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  11  were 
sent  here  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Vermont  and  6  by  New  Hamp- 
shire; the  remaining  25  were  here  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  Of 
these  last,  1  was  from  New  Hampshire,  4  from  New  York,  1  from 
New  Jersey,  4  from  Ohio,  3  from  Maryland,  1  from  Pennsylvania,  2 
from  Indiana,  1  from  Michigan,  2  from  Colorado,  1  from  Arizona,  3 
from  California,  1  from  Canada,  and  1  from  Mexico. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  school  deserves  fuller  recognition  than 
we  have  sometimes  given  it.  The  boys  of  the  intermediate  grades  have 
from  three  to  five  hours  per  week  in  the  sloyd  room  under  a  thor- 
oughly well-qualified  teacher.  The  upper  primary  grades  have  two 
hours  under  the  same  instruction.  A  large  amount  of  excellent  work 
is  done,  and  skill  of  hand  and  habits  of  exactness,  perseverance  and 
orderliness  are  formed.  At  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  each  boy  is  allowed  to  take  home  with  him  all  the  articles 
he  has  made.  On  entering  the  grammar  school  the  boys  leave  the 
sloyd  room  and  begin  work  in  the  cabinet  shop,  where  they  receive 
instruction  ten  hours  per  week.  The  tables,  bookcases,  desks,  chif- 
foniers, sideboards  and  clock-cases  made  by  the  boys  in  ash,  oak, 
cherry  and  mahogany  are  most  creditable  pieces  of  work.  In  most 
instances  the  boy  who  makes  such  an  article  takes  it  home,  paying 
only  for  the  cost  of  material  used.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  zest  with 
which  the  work  is  done,  and,  consequently,  to  the  amount  of  real  gain 
to  the  individual  boy.  A  lesson  each  week  is  given  in  wood  carving  by  a 
special  teacher,  and  the  pieces  of  carving  become  parts  of  articles  made 
in  the  cabinet  shop.  The  girls  of  the  granmiar  department  share  in  the 
instruction  in  wood  carving  and  are  also  taught  sewing  and  cooking. 

The  gymnasium  work  occupies  for  the  older  girls  not  less  than 
three  hours  a  week,  while  the  older  boys  have  additional  time  for 
basketball,  bowling  and  athletic  exercises.  The  intermediate  classes 
have  from  two  to  three  hours  per  week,  while  in  the  primary  a  short 
daily  exercise  is  given  each  class  in  its  schoolroom  by  the  gymnasium 
instructor. 

Two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  June  the  summer  normal 
class  began  its  work.  There  were  21  members  present,  representing  12 
different  States.  All  had  had  more  or  less  experience  in  teaching  the 
deaf,  and  came  prepared  for  earnest  work.  The  presence  of  some 
who  had  had  long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  class,  but  impressed  upon  us  afresh  the  demand 
for  more  advanced  work  than  is  possible  in  a  class  of  such  varying 
knowledge  and  experience.  Advanced  work  in  phonetics  and  ear- 
training  carried  on  through  visible  speech  would  be  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  such  students.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  a  summer 
sehool  will  offer  at  least  two  courses  of  study,  —  one  for  those  who 
have  had  but  little  experience  in  teaching  and  another  for  those  who 
have  studied  more  fully  and  have  practised  longer. 
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During  the  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  its  existence  there  have 
been  graduated  from  our  normal  class  113  students.  Of  these^  40  have 
taught  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  our  own  school.  Of  the  whole 
number,  20  have  married,  8  have  gone  out  of  the  work  because  of  ill 
health  or  for  other  reasons  and  2  have  died.  There  are  few  States  in 
the  Union  in  which  one  or  more  of  them  have  not  taught,  and  16 
have  eventually  held  some  supervisory  position,  either  that  of  principal 
of  a  school  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  department  in  one  of  the  larger 
schools. 

By  special  request  the  principal  furnishes  the  following  de- 
tailed account  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  industrial  train- 
ing:— 

Realizing  that  the  greatest  needs  of  the  deaf  child  are  power  of 
expression  and  communication,  as  well  as  fuller  mental  development, 
we  have  always  kept  the  five  hours  of  the  school  day  intact  for  the 
acquisition  of  spoken  and  written  language  and  the  studies  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school  course,  and  have  relegated  so-called  indus- 
trial work  to  the  out-of -school  hours,  giving  every  child  one  or  two 
hours  each  day  of  this  training. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  boarding  school  for  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  our  pupils  is  that  boys  and  girls  may,  in  the  most  natural 
way,  engage  in  the  multitudinous  helpful  activities  of  a  systematically 
conducted  household.  Each  child,  according  to  his  age  and  capacity, 
assists  in  the  care  of  his  own  bedroom,  and  takes  his  small  but  r^^ilar 
share  in  the  care  of  the  common  play  ix>oms,  sitting  rooms,  study  and 
school  rooms,  while  the  older  boys  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  shops 
and  gymnasium. 

In  the  primary  department  —  containing  the  two  lower  grades  of 
the  school  and  the  preparatory  class  —  the  following  exercises  cover 
the  work  in  hand  training,  occupying  from  two  to  three  hours  per 
week:  — 

Cultivation  of  touch,  —  form  and  vibration. 

Bead-stringing. 

Slat-weaving. 

Winding. 

Hand  work  preparatory  to  sewing  and  weaving. 

Form  work  (outline  and  mass),  using  rice,  lentils,  beans,  seeds  and 
shells. 

Freehand  cutting. 

Paper  folding. 

Drawing,  —  black  and  white  and  in  color. 

Clay  modeling,  —  forms  of  fruits,  vegetables,  toys,  beads,  pottery. 

Coloring  clay  work  and  forms  cut  freehand. 
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Paper  construction,  —  boxes,  baskets,  articles  of  furniture. 

Sloyd  for  the  older  boys  in  the  department. 

In  the  intermediate  department,  embracing  grades  from  three  to 
five  inclusive :  — 

Drawing  one  hour  per  week. 

Sloyd  three  to  five  hours  per  week  for  every  boy. 

Wood  carving  for  a  few  of  the  older  boys. 

Cabinet  work  for  a  few  of  the  older  boys. 

Sewing  for  girls,  one  hour  per  week. 

In  the  grammar  department  the  girls  are  taught :  — 

Drawing  one  hour  per  week. 

Wood  carving  one  hour  per  week. 

Sewing  —  plain  sewing,  use  of  machine  —  two  hours  per  week. 

Cooking  one  hour  per  week. 

The  boys  are  taught  r — 

Drawing  one  hour  per  week. 

Wood  carving  one  hour  per  week. 

Cabinet  work  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day. 

Each  boy  may  —  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  material  —  become  the 
owner  of  the  chair,  table,  desk,  sideboard  or  clockcase  which  he  has 
made.  The  policy  of  introducing  a  number  of  trades,  and  assigning 
a  part  of  our  boys  to  each,  has  seemed  to  us  unwise  for  many  reasons. 
We  have  judged  it  wiser  to  confine  their  industrial  training  to  the 
use  of  a  single  material  and  that  preferably  wood.  This  training, 
added  to  the  mental  development  which  they  gain,  will  prepare  them 
to  make  a  wise  choice  of  occupation  and  fit  them  to  succeed  in  it. 
Naturally,  in  a  manufacturing  State  like  this,  many  of  our  boys  will 
take  up  the  same  work  as  that  in  which  their  fathers  and  brothers 
are  engaged,  and  for  which  the  skill  of  hand  and  eye  and  the  habits 
of  industry  inculcated  here  will  help  to  fit  them. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  BOSTON. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal. 

Repobt  of  Mr.  Walter  S.   Pajbkeb,   Assistant   Superin- 
tendent OF  Public  Schools,  Boston. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

The  school  year  opened  on  Sept.  11,  1907,  with  132  of  its 
former  pupils.  During  the  year  26  pupils  were  admitted,  8 
left  the  school  and  1  died,  making  at  the  close  of  the  year  in 
June,  1908,  149  pupils.     Seven  boys  and  1  girl,  having  com- 
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pleted  the  work  as  arranged  for  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Boston 
public  schools,  were  graduated  in  June.  All  of  these  pupils 
would  gladly  have  taken  advanced  work  had  not  the  need  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  money  in  the  school  department  prevented 
a  contemplated  plan  for  further  instruction  from  being  con- 
sidered this  year.  Whenever  a  post-graduate  course  of  study 
for  the  pupils  of  this  school  is  arranged,  it  should  be  done  with 
the  approval  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, in  order  to  keep  the  pupils  closely  in  touch  with  the 
studies  and  aims  of  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to 
stimulate  ambition  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  they  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  business  world  when  they  must  become  self- 
supporting. 

The  Educational  Association  has  not  only  continued  to  serve 
the  school  by  weekly  afternoon  classes,  but  has  generously  given 
money  to  meet  the  cost  of  out-of-school  instruction  for  a  number 
of  pupils  needing  individual  help  in  one  or  more  branches  of 
study.  The  results  of  this  timely  aid  have  been  most  gratify- 
ing, being  evident  in  an  increased  interest  in  class  work  and 
in  a  commendable  desire  to  take  higher  rank  in  school. 

Each  year  brings  to  this  school  pupils  whose  partial  deafness 
has  attracted  little  attention  in  the  earliest  grades  of  schools 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  unless  it  be  to  stamp  them 
as  dull,  heavy,  listless  children,  who  should  be  relegated  to 
schools  for  the  mentally  deficient.  The  size  of  classes  and  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  varying  conditions  of  deafness  among  chil- 
dren are  explanations  of  this  apparent  injustice  to  partially 
deaf  pupils,  but  to  prevent  an  almost  irrecoverable  loss  of  school 
time  for  such  pupils  careful  observations  of  "  stupid  ones " 
should  be  urged  upon  all  persons  who  are  preparing  for  work 
in  elementary  schools.  Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  pupils 
whose  admission  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  has  been  delayed, 
because  of  a  misunderstanding  of  their  needs,  until  the  proper 
age  for  elementary  work  has  been  passed.  Fortunately,  no  age 
limit  debars  them  from  the  privileges  freely  oifered  by  this 
school,  and  these,  with  the  added  help  of  out-of-school  instruc- 
tion provided  by  the  Educational  Association,  enable  them  to 
acquire  a  rudimentary  education. 
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The  pupils  in  this  school,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  high- 
est, justify  the  words  of  a  writer  upon  the  education  of  deaf 
children,  who  says :  — 

We  do  not  believe  the  frequent  poverty  of  the  language  used  by 
the  deaf  to  be  due  to  any  inherent  natural  deficiency  of  ideas  or  mental 
power.  The  success,  often  achieved  by  them,  in  the  direction  of  art 
and  skilled  labor,  in  which  their  lack  of  language  is  no  effectual  bar 
to  visible  expression  in  form,  color  or  mechanism,  precludes  the 
thought  And  the  fact  that  there  are  deaf  persons  quite  capable, 
by  intelligence  and  expression,  of  holding  their  own  in  the  hearing 
world,  justifies  the  belief  expressed.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  laws  of  mind,  the  quality 
of  their  language  (not  necessarily  at  any  given  age,  for  they  have 
much  to  make  up)  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  such  that 
they  are  able  to  express  thenisdves  without  risk  of  musunderstanding. 
Any  belief  inspired,  by  lower  aims  than  this  is  not  worthy  of  the  pur- 
poses we  have  in  view. 

The  whole  system  of  our  work  must  be  made  to  conform,  as  nearly 
as  it  can,  with  the  natural  processes  of  the  normal  type,  so  that  we 
may  advance  our  pupils  more  nearly  to  the  happiness  of  intellectual 
independence  and  self-help. 


SAEAH    PULLER    HOME    FOR    LITTLE    DEAF    CHILDREN, 

MEDFORD. 

From  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee; June,  1908. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks  founded 
this  home  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  deaf  children  of  tender 
years.  The  results  of  the  experiment  of  giving  systematic 
training  in  visual  speech  at  about  the  time  when  hearing  chil- 
dren begin  to  speak  have  demonstrated  its  wisdom. 

The  home  life  of  the  school  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  the  health,  habits  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  this, 
together  with  the  constant  discipline  of  their  training,  has  in 
almost  all  cases  strengthened  their  characters. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Miss  Clark, 
the  matron,  and  Miss  Aymar,  the  teacher  of  articulation,  for 
both  have  devoted  themselves  enthusiastically  to  their  work,  and 
have  been  rewarded  by  success  in  their  efforts. 
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During  the  past  year  14  children  have  been  under  the  care 
of  the  home,  2  of  these  as  day  pupils.  One  of  the  day  pupils 
has  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  with  her  parents  and  2  of  the  resident 
pupils  have  entered  the  Boston  School  at  Randolph,  Mass. 

The  home  could  give  instruction  to  a  larger  number  of  day 
pupils,  and  the  Board  hopes  that  parents  who  wish  to  have 
their  children  benefit  by  its  instruction  will  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Medford. 

Through  the  death  of  many  of  the  early  friends  of  the  home 
our  annual  subscriptions  have  fallen  off,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  number  of  such  subscribers  should  be  in- 
creased, so  that  we  may  be  less  dependent  upon  sporadic  aid. 

Our  invested  funds  are  somewhat  over  $56,000,  but  to  assure 
the  permanency,  or,  at  least,  the  full  usefulness  of  this  charity 
we  should  have  a  foundation  of  not  less  than  $75,000. 

Edmund  M.  Wheelwright. 


NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

From  the  Repobt  of  thk  Trustees. 

The  management  and  maintenance  of  the  school  have  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year  without  marked  change  of  character. 
Minor  changes  are  of  course  constantly  necessary,  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  this  way  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  being 
steadily  advanced. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  resignations  of  two  of  our  teachers, 
Miss  Mutch  and  Miss  Bretz,  both  of  whom  had,  by  their  ex- 
perience in  our  school  and  their  unremitting  industry  and  care, 
reached  a  point  of  great  usefulness.  It  will  necessarily  be  some 
little  time  before  their  successors  can  make  the  readjustment 
quite  complete.  Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  both  of 
these  resignations  were  offered  for  private  reasons,  wholly  un- 
connected with  school  matters. 

For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  most 
pressing  questions  in  future  were  likely  to  be  of  a  financial 
nature.  Much  of  our  doubt  in  this  direction  has  been  dispelled 
by  the  announcement  that  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Marsh,  late  of  Boston,  the  school  will  receive  a  legacy  of  $50,000. 
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The  income  only  of  this  legacy  will  be  available  for  our  pur- 
poseSy  but  this  will  be  so  considerable  as  to  greatly  relieve  our 
necessities.  The  increased  cost  of  living,  which  has  been  a 
matter  of  almost  universal  comment,  and  the  general  additions 
to  our  expenses,  which  result  from  our  efforts  to  improve 
housing  and  maintenance  conditions  at  the  school,  together  with 
our  efforts  to  broaden  and  perfect  the  course  of  instruction,  all 
have  tended  steadily  toward  financial  diflSculties.  Even  the 
Marsh  bequest  will  not  enable  us  to  accomplish  many  things 
which  it  has  been  for  some  time  apparent  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished. Certain  repairs  and  alterations  in  our  buildings  are 
highly  desirable,  our  present  heating  apparatus  is  antiquated 
and  wasteful,  and  in  the  way  of  general  teachers'  equipment 
there  is  much  which  could  be  done  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  schooFs  work  and  condition.  Progress  can  be  made  in  these 
directions  if  the  supporters  of  the  school  continue  the  interest 
and  help  which  they  have  afforded  us  in  the  past.  Our  warmest 
gratitude  is  certainly  due  for  the  unexpected  and  generous  gift 
to  the  school  found  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Marsh. 

We  take  this  our  only  opportunity  officially  to  offer  our 
thanks  to  the  great  number  of  people  who  have  in  countless 
ways  helped  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  give  to  the  deaf  mutes  as  many  of  the 
benefits  of  speech  and  hearing  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
secure. 

Extract  from   the  AnnucU  Report  of  the   Principal   of   the  School, 

December,  1908. 

There  have  been  31  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year,  of 
whom  14  were  boys  and  17  were  girls.  The  standard  of  health  has  in 
general  been  excellent,  subject  of  course  to  the  inevitable  minor  ail- 
mentSy  the  single  exception  being  a  case  of  pneumonia.  Dr.  George  J. 
Hill  has  given  the  school  his  professional  services,  and  his  care  and 
attention  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The  services  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
Dudley  in  caring  for  the  children's  teeth,  and  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Haddock 
as  oculist,  have  also  been  much  appreciated.  Mrs.  William  C.  Loring 
has  kindly  offered  to  provide  the  glasses  necessary  in  a  number  of 
cases. 

The  work  in  the  schoolroom  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  here- 
tofore, although  it  becomes  of  course  a  little  better  regulated  and  pro- 
ductive of  better  results  from  year  to  year.    Books  suited  to  the  tastes 
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and  understanding  of  the  pupils  have  been  purchased  as  found 
necessary,  and  reading  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  has  been 
cultivated,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  the  habit  of  reading,  which 
is  so  valuable  to  the  deaf. 

The  industrial  classes  are  an  important  feature  of  the  school  work, 
as  it  is  our  aim  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  practical  application,  as  well 
as  to  aid  them  in  the  matter  of  general  inteUectual  training.  Ezoelleat 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  sloyd  work,  and  during  the  short  time 
when  this  was  omitted  the  boys  were  successfully  engaged  in  repairing 
and  altering  a  quantity  of  furniture  given  the  school  by  the  Beverly 
Hospital  Corporation.  Instruction  in  shoe  repairing  has  been  gratu- 
itously furnished  by  Mr.  F.  W.  White,  and  three  of  the  boys  are  now 
learning  the  trade.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  caning  chairs.  The 
girls  all  receive  reg^ar  instruction  in  sewing,  the  work  being  graded 
to  suit  their  various  abilities,  and  the  result  has  been  a  very  considerable 
volume  of  clothing,  etc.,  of  all  sorts.  Each  of  the  older  girls  has 
finished  one  garment  in  hand  embroidery. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  RANDOLPH. 
Fbom  thb  Repokt  of  ths  Sttpebiktekdent. 
To  the  Massachuaetta  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  ninth  year  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf ,  at  Ran- 
dolphy  Mass.,  closed  on  June  17,  1908^  with  an  attendance  of 
103  pupils,  —  48  boys  and  56  girls.  The  progress  made  by 
the  pupils  in  all  their  studies  was  very  satisfactory.  The  course 
of  study  is  similar  to  that  in  all  grammar  schools.  The  health 
of  the  children  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  services  of  a 
doctor  are  seldom  needed.  We  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  large  farm  attached  to  the  school,  which  gives  plenty  of 
room  for  outdoor  exercise  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  table.  Our  crop  is  large  and  varied,  and 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  drugs  in  maintaining  a  remarkably 
high  standard  of  good  health.  Peas  and  beans,  radishes  and 
lettuce,  swfeet  com,  rhubarb,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets, 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  each  served  in  its  season  and  plentiful 
in  supply,  make  the  doctor's  visits  to  the  school  few  and  far 
between.  Hot  and  cold  baths  at  frequent  intervals  also  add  to 
the  condition  of  general  good  health. 

The  recreation  ground  is  of  many  acres,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  romp  and  play  in  the  fields  without  any  limit  of  area. 
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The  Xorroway  Brook  flows  through  the  farm  and  gives  a  large 
and  safe  surface  of  ice  for  skating  in  winter.  The  hill  on  which 
the  school  is  built  furnishes  a  long  and  smooth  coasting  ground, 
and  nearly  every  pupil  has  his  own  sled  or  shares  the  use  of  one 
with  another.  North  Main  Street,  on  which  our  property  is 
situated,  is  a  State  road  and  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  long  walks  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  seasons.  The  gymnasium  in  the  school  yard,  with  its 
ring-swings,  seatHBwings  and  ladders,  develops  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  and  does  its  part  in  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children.  The  military  company,  with  its  drill  in 
marching  and  in  the  manual  of  arms,  gives  an  agreeable  variety 
of  exercise  to  the  35  boys  who  form  the  company,  whose  evolu- 
tions call  forth  demonstrations  of  applause  whenever  they  are 
given  in  public,  as  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  children  thus  live  an  out-of-door  life,  except  when  in  the 
class  room,  the  refectory  and  the  dormitory.  In  fact,  they  leave 
the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  much  better  health  than 
when  they  return  to  school  after  vacation.  Combining  thus 
both  expert  teaching  in  the  class  rooms  and  an  abundance  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  we  reach  that  much  to  be  desired  con- 
dition so  often  sought  in  vain  in  many  schools,  —  a  sound  mind 
in  a  soimd  body.  But  even  a  sound  mind  and  body  do  not  of 
themselves  make  the  perfect  man  or  woman.  They  tend  in 
that  direction  but  need  cultivation.  Like  trees  and  shrubs  and 
plants  and  vegetables,  everything  else  that  grows  needs  to  be 
directed  to  a  proper  end.  We  train  the  minds  of  these  children 
that  they  may  make  good  use  of  the  knowledge  given  them.  We 
train  their  bodies  that  they  may  be  able  to  resist  disease.  In 
addition  to  this  our  great  desire  is  to  add  to  this  mental  and 
physical  training  the  formation  of  a  good  character,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  goal  of  all  education.  Success  in  this  line  makes 
education  akin  to  creation  in  this,  that  it  makes  out  of  nothing 
an  individual  character  that  otherwise  would  remain  undevel- 
oped, —  a  character  that  properly  guided  is  always  good  and 
progressive  in  goodness.  To  bring  about  this  most  desirable 
end,  and  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  bad  character  or  a  tendency 
to  it,  a  motive  must  be  given,  and  children  must  be  taught  to 
be  good  through  this  motive.    Excellence  in  study  and  the  ae- 
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quisition  of  knowledge  in  the  class  room  have  no  bearing  on 
good  conduct.  In  the  school  should  be  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  good  Christian  life  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  to  be 
Christian  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

Necessarily  the  development  of  character  is  a  slow  process, 
especially  with  deaf  children,  but  perhaps  all  the  better  for 
being  slow  because  it  is  correspondingly  sure.  The  process 
must  be  planned  at  the  very  beginning  of  school  life.  In  the 
play  room,  at  recreation  in  the  yard,  in  the  refectory,  and 
wherever  the  children  come  together  this  most  important  part 
of  their  education  must  begin.  An  experience  of  nine  years 
in  educating  deaf  children  has  taught  us  that  this  system  of 
character  building  perfects  our  course  of  study  and  makes  it 
nearly  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  have  met  with  success.  Our  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love 
as  well  as  one  of  duty,  and  this  has,  we  believe,  helped  much 
to  our  success.  Our  children  and  teachers  form  one  large  happy 
family.  The  children  are  content.  They  have  no  time,  and 
they  have  been  so  distracted  with  other  busy  things  that  there 
is  no  opportunity,  to  bewail  or  repine  at  their  unhappy  lot. 
They  are  as  eager  to  study  as  to  play.  They  are  obedient  to 
their  teachers  and  they  respect  authority.  They  love  their 
teachers  and  their  teachers  love  them,  and  this  mutual  affection 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  renders  them  amenable 
to  discipline,  progressive  in  knowledge  and  pliable  in  the  for- 
mation of  that  character  which  is  or  should  be  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  theories  and  methods  of  the  education  of  children. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Receipts. 

State  appropriation, $25,353  77 

Donations, 235  04 

Bents, 48  00 

Miscellaneous, 11  82 

Interest  on  deposit, 38  47 

Advanced  by  treasurer, 10,000  00 

Cash  balance  Oct.  1, 1907, 4^71  87 

$40,058  97 
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Expenses. 

Maintenance  of  school^ $11,096  80 

Maintenance  of  property, 7,205  94 

Property  and  miscellaneous  payments,        ....        9,054  50 

$27,357  24 
Balance  cash  on  hand  June  30, 1908, 12,701  73 

$40,058  97 

Thomas  Maqennis,  Treasurer. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BUND. 

Report  of  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director. 

The  leaven  of  the  year  has  been  the  consciousness  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  would  move  at  no  distant  day  to  its  prom- 
ised land.  The  trustees  have  secured  as  the  new  site  for  the 
school  and  its  kindergarten  department  a  thirty-two  acre  estate 
on  the  Charles  Eiver  at  Watertown,  and  they  have  received  such 
money  contributions  towards  the  construction  as  would  indicate 
that  additional  sums  must  be  forthcoming. 

The  institution  is  likely  to  remain  where  it  is  for  two  or 
three  years;  but,  even  while  waiting  for  complete  reconstruc- 
tion, there  has  been  begun  the  building  up  of  a  new  spirit 
through  increased  personal  contact  between  director  and  pupil, 
as  well  as  between  pupil  and  teacher,  the  chief  means  being 
the  director's  talks  to  the  school  after  morning  assembly,  private 
chats  with  the  individual  pupils,  the  installation  of  attractive 
yard  apparatus  for  open-air  play  and  an  insistence  that  there 
shall  be  teacher  leadership  on  the  playgrounds  as  well  as  in  the 
class  rooms.  In  a  word,  the  new  emphasis  is  physical,  mental 
and  moral  school  hygiene. 

Such  emphasis  means  increased  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
and  it  has  meant  just  this  in  the  Perkins  Institution.  Not  only 
has  no  pupil  been  sent  away  for  misconduct,  but  the  usual 
penalties  and  punishment  for  rule  breaking  have  most  evidently 
lessened  both  in  number  and  in  severity.    Of  course  they  have ; 
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they  always  will  where  there  is  true  understanding  between 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Boys,  for  example,  who  usually 
give  most  trouble  are  in  the  middle  adolescent  stage.  They 
have  superabundant  energy  and  don't  know  how  to  spend  it. 
The  correct  policy  with  them  is  not  repression  but  change  and 
expansion  of  opportunity.  The  new  invasion  of  the  yards  by 
swings,  giant  strides,  trolley  coasters  and  "  Great  Easterns  " 
has  not  only  drawn  out  of  doors  these  very  boys  but  has  brought 
them  from  the  dark  halls  and  holes  and  lavatories  of  the  present 
school  building.  The  salutary  effect  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  self- 
evident.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  modem  responsibility  not 
only  for  correction  but  also  for  prevention. 

The  principal  teachers  have  somewhat  reformed  the  course 
of  school  studies.  Much  of  the  pure  oral  instruction  necessi- 
tated by  the  dearth  of  text-books  in  a  type  tangible  to  aU  is 
being  gradually  supplanted  by  definite  text-book  study  from 
already  existing  books  in  Braille,  a  large  number  of  which  have 
been  purchased  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

In  line,  too,  with  modem  notions,  the  trustees  have  appointed 
attending  dentists  and  a  pediatrician  for  all  departments  of  the 
school. 

Following  out  the  above  principles,  there  have  been  made  a 
few  material  changes  at  the  upper  school.  For  instance,  the 
girls'  dining  rooms  have  been  converted  into  sitting  rooms,  and 
they  appear  as  dining  rooms  only  at  meal  times.  They  have 
been  furbished  and  brightened,  to  make  them  comparatively 
cheerful  and  attractive.  The  older  boys  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  use  of  a  large  room  for  their  sitting  room  after  school 
hours.  This  large  space,  which  was  heretofore  only  the  "  band 
room,"  has  not  been  abused.  Why  should  it  be  by  young  men 
who  realize  that  it  is  to  their  interests  and  comfort  to  keep 
things  tidy  and  quiet  there  ?  Adjustable  desks  and  chairs  have 
been  put  into  the  schoolrooms  at  the  lower  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  To  be  sure  these  rooms  now  look  more  like  schoolrooms 
than  before,  but  it  was  seen  that  growing  children  needed  school 
furniture  that  could  be  made  to  grow  with  them. 

The  music  department  of  the  whole  school  has  been  reorgan- 
ized under  a  single  head.     The  selective  plan  has  been  insti- 
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tuted,  by  which  only  those  pupils  who  manifest  ability  for  music 
are  kept  in  the  department.  Instead  of  the  time,  energy  and 
expense  consuming  school  orchestra  of  35  pieces  there  has  been 
formed  a  mixed  chorus  of  70  voices;  and  if  the  value  of  such 
an  organization  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  taking  part  in 
it,  then  this  chorus  is  of  double  the  service  which  the  orchestra 
was.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  even  greater  value,  directly  and 
indirectly,  because  it  frees  hours  for  special  work  which  the 
orchestra  left  no  time  for.  Already  some  20  children  of  the 
neighborhood  go  to  the  institution  to  receive  free  piano  lessons 
from  its  advanced  music  students,  who  teach  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  own  instructors.  Inasmuch  as  practically  every 
one  of  the  graduates,  who  follows  music  for  a  livelihood,  does 
so  through  teaching  rather  than  through  performing,  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  normal  music  course  could  scarcely  be  omitted 
from  the  scheme  of  practical  instruction. 

The  other  departments  have  kept  on  in  pretty  much  the  usual 
way,  though  perhaps  most  of  them  are  working  with  renewed 
spirit.  The  library  continues  to  circulate  very  many  books  to 
outside  readers  as  well  as  inside.  To  feed  the  reading  hunger 
of  the  outside  or  adult  blind  people,  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
has  this  year  printed  in  Braille  a  lot  of  short  stories,  issued 
these  in  small  editions  and  turned  them  over  to  the  library. 
Some  400,  or  about  half  the  number  of  books  issued  by  the 
library  in  June  for  sununer  reading,  were  of  these  short  stories. 
The  Howe  Memorial  Press  will  undertake  more  and  more  to 
serve  as  a  supply  house  for  appliances  and  reading  needed  by 
the  blind  of  any  age  or  station. 

The  four  teachers  who  travel  about  to  instruct  and  encourage 
the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  report  a  very  successful  year. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  reached  in  this  way  is  216. 
Though  this  is  a  much  needed  work,  and  one  in  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  institution  are  thoroughly  interested,  it  is  their 
feeling  that  it  can  be  better  and  more  economically  conducted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
'  The  three  deaf-blind  pupils  have  been  continuing  their  work 
at  the  school  as  last  year.  All  are  interesting  cases,  only 
Thomas  Stringer's  case  seeming  to  demand  a  change ;  there  has 
been  given  to  him  this  year  not  only  a  man  teacher  —  Tom  is 
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twenty-two  years  old  —  but  a  teacher  who  is  deaf.  There  is  no 
question  that  such  a  companion,  if  he  is  the  right  one,  and 
Mr.  Pinto  seems  to  be  such,  may  be  extremely  helpful.  Mr. 
Pinto  is  young,  athletic  and  enthusiastic,  and  if  his  pupil  fails 
to  improve  greatly  under  such  awakening  treatment,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  He  is  putting  Tom  in  touch  with 
the  life  of  normal  boys,  —  a  life  hitherto  unknown  to  him. 

Now  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  and  train  deaf-blind 
children  since  the  way  was  shown  by  Dr.  Howe  and  others.  The 
serious  and  unanswered  question  seems  to  be,  ^^  What  should 
be  done  with  them  after  they  have  been  educated  as  far  as  they 
can  be  at  our  schools  ?  " 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  Oct  1,  1908, 
there  were  327  blind  persons  connected  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, representing  a  gain  of  10  over  the  previous  year.  The 
number  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 86 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 89 

Children  in  the  kinderg^arten, 119 

Teachers,  officers  and  other  employees, 13 

Adults  in  the  workshop, 20 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts :  — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Oct.  1,  1907), 185 

Admitted  during  the  year, 31 

Transferred  from  another  State, 1 

Discharged  during  the  year, 26 

At  the  present  time, 191 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AT  THEIR  HOMES. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Trusteed 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  in  their  own  homes 
has  been  carried  on  along  the  general  lines  adopted  at  the  out- 
set. In  the  interests  of  greater  economy  the  local  plan  has  been 
introduced  into  the  work  this  year.  The  State  has  been  divided 
among  the  four  teachers,  so  that  each  has  a  definite  territory 
which  does  not  in  the  least  overlap  that  of  another,  both  men 
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and  women  teachers  giving  instruction  in  all  subjects  to  all  the 
adult  blind  within  the  given  district,  whether  men  or  women. 
Thus,  Miss  Oarside  teaches  in  Boston  and  all  the  adjoining 
towns  and  cities  within  a  limited  radius.  Miss  Hayes  visits 
the  entire  southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  with  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River,  Taunton  and  the  adjoining  country.  Mr.  Schuerer, 
with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  covers  the  whole  of  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  territory  which,  though 
extensive,  contains  proportionately  fewer  blind  people  than 
does  the  eastern  section.  Mr.  Vars  takes  the  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts north  and  east  of  Boston,  extending  as  far  west  as 
Worcester  and  following  the  Blackstone  River  south  to  the 
Rhode  Island  line. 

The  women  teachers  have  found  no  difficulty  in  mastering 
and  teaching  all  the  forms  of  handicraft  required  for  their 
pupils  of  either  sex,  but  the  men  are  not  equally  successful  in 
acquiring  the  feminine  arts,  and  their  work  has  at  times  been 
supplemented  by  aid  from  their  women  guides. 

First  and  foremost  come  lessons  in  learning  to  read  embossed 
print,  —  Moon's  type  for  all  those  who  do  not  seem  to  be  equal 
to  beginning  with  Braille,  but  Braille  first  or  last,  wherever 
practicable,  on  account  of  the  larger  variety  of  the  material  in 
that  system. 

With  reading  as  a  stepping-stone,  the  teachers  encourage 
their  pupils  to  go  on  and  on  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  com- 
plicated forms  of  handicraft,  —  knitting,  crocheting,  netting, 
basket  making,  whatever  may  serve  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
worker  and  contribute,  even  if  ever  so  little,  to  self-support, 
that  most  ardent  desire  of  the  blind.  The  sewing  and  knitting 
done  by  the  women  pupils  should  have  special  commendation. 
Many  have  learned  to  patch  and  dam,  to  hem  and  to  make 
aprons  and  skirts  by  hand ;  and  with  the  sewing  machine,  using 
hemmer,  gauge  and  tucker,  they  have  completed  many  kinds  of 
useful  articles.  They  have  knitted  face  and  dish  cloths,  reins, 
baby's  jackets,  hoods  and  skirts,  sweaters,  wristers,  house  and 
bed  slippers  of  silk  or  worsted,  shawls,  fascinators,  mittens  and 
gloves.  The  amount  of  $402.75  earned  by  the  pupils  the  past 
year  includes  a  goodly  sum  made  by  the  women  through  their 
unaided  efforts. 
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Those  who  once  knew  how  to  write  are  shown  how  to  do  so 
still  by  means  of  a  pencil  and  a  grooved  board,  which  keeps  the 
lines  straight,  or  to  write  Braille  on  a  Braille  slate,  or,  where 
it  can  be  afforded,  the  Braille  writer.  Any  ordinary  typewriter 
may  be  mastered  by  the  blind,  using  the  all-finger  or  touch 
method.  This  point  of  contact  with  the  seeing  world  is  a  valu- 
able one,  and  does  much  to  help  those  who  can  own  such  an 
appliance  to  retain  the  normal  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

The  teachers  have  also  at  times  given  encouragement,  sug- 
gestion or  even  instruction  in  the  performance  of  household 
duties,  and,  indeed,  in  every  way  have  sought  to  inspire  in  their 
pupils  a  desire  to  enter  freely  into  the  life  around  them. 

On  several  occasions  the  instructors  have  turned  aside  from 
their  beaten  paths  to  take  up  the  very  important  task  of  ad- 
dressing some  organization  whose  members  are  desirous  of 
knowing  about  this  work. 

The  management  of  the  Perkins  Institution  has  been  glad 
to  add  to  its  educational  work  this  means  of  service  to  the  adult 
blind ;  but,  whereas,  since  its  inauguration,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished an  organization  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  adult  blind, 
the  Massachusettid  Commission  for  the  Blind,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  branch  of  work  belongs  properly  to  that  body ;  and  the 
commission,  sharing  our  views,  has  generously  come  forward 
with  an  offer  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  this  undertaking  in 
its  present  scope  and  continue  the  mission  of  hopefulness  to 
adult  pupils  which  is  now  being  carried  to  them  by  this  means. 
Therefore  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  take  such  measures  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  State  Legislature  as  we  trust  may 
effect  the  transference  of  this  work  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  teachers  are  as  follows :  Miss 
lillian  R.  Garside,  No.  4  Burroughs  Place,  Boston;  Miss 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Orleans ;  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer,  No.  15  War- 
riner  Avenue,  Springfield ;  Mr.  John  Vars,  No.  72  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston. 

Statistics.  —  Number  of  blind  persons  visited,  89 ;  number 
taught,  82;  number  refusing  instruction,  7;  number  enrolled 
Nov.  1, 1908, 104.  Number  receiving  instruction:  in  the  several 
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systems  of  reading,  73 ;  writing,  22 ;  geography,  1 ;  spelling,  1 
manual  alphabet,  1 ;  simple  gymnastics,  2 ;  musical  Braille,  1 
tuning  pianofortes,  1;  sewing,  22;  knitting,  21;  netting,  2 
tatting,  1 ;  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  4 ;  basketry,  4 ;  reseating 
chairs  with  cane  or  pith,  24;  braiding  rugs,  1;  dusting,  1; 
ironing,  1.  Amount  of  money  earned  by  the  pupils,  $402.75. 
Siunmary  of  work  done  by  the  teachers :  calls  made,  846 ;  lessons 
given,  2,069 ;  miles  travelled,  43,336. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 

WALTHAM. 

Extracts  from-  the  Report  op  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wai/per  E. 

» 

Fernald. 


Males. 

FeniAles. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Nov  80, 1907, 

716 

619 

1,234 

Admitted  during  the  year 

187 

94 

281 

School  cases, 

140 

48 

188 

Custodial  cases, 

47 

46 

98 

Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year, 

902 

613 

1,615 

Discharged  during  the  year,  . 

126 

64 

180 

Died  during  year, 

17 

7 

24 

Number  present  Nov.  90, 1908, 

769 

662 

1,311 

State  patients, 

121 

128 

249 

City  and  town  patients, 

• 

203 

187 

390 

Private  patients, 

28 

22 

60 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,     . 

368 

183 

661 

New  England  beneficiaries, 

31 

27 

58 

Invested  funds,  supported  by, 

8 

6 

13 

Daily  average  number  of  patients, 

720 

623 

1,243 

Number  Nov.  80, 1908,  at  school,    . 

678 

662 

1,180 

Number  present  Nov.  30, 1908,  at  colony, 

181 

- 

181 

Applications  during  the  year. 

- 

- 

628 
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Of  the  admissions,  137  were  young,  improvable  pupils;  53 
males  and  42  females  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  —  a 
large  proportion  of  these  adults  being  cases  capable  of  much 
improvement;  28  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idiotic 
type;  15  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  11  were  of  the  Mon- 
golian type  of  idiocy;  6  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded; 
5  were  totally  blind ;  4  males  were  of  the  semi-insane  criminal 
type ;  4  boys  had  shown  mania  for  setting  fires ;  4  were  hydro- 
cephalic; 2  were  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism;  1  was  a  case  of 
pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy;  1  was  totally  deaf.  Some  of 
the  cases  appeared  in  several  of  the  above  groups. 

Of  the  180  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  48  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons;  4  were  kept  at 
home  to  attend  public  school ;  2  went  to  work  for  wages ;  4  ran 
away  and  were  not  returned;  in  4  cases  the  parents  moved  to 
another  State;  in  2  cases  the  family  went  to  Europe;  1  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Maine  school;  1  was  discharged  as  in- 
sane and  not  feeble-minded. 

Fifteen  cases  —  1  male  and  14  females  —  were  committed 
to  insane  hospitals.  Six  of  these  cases  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded  when  admitted. 
The  other  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  imbecile  is  very  likely 
to  develop  quite  typical  forms  of  insanity  as  a  part  of  his  life 
history. 

Sixty-two  epileptics  —  37  males  and  25  females  —  were 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Palmer  by 
order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  epileptics,  all  over 
ten  years  of  age,  were  difiicult  to  classify  with  the  feeble- 
minded, and  their  removal  has  greatly  improved  the  classifi- 
cation of  our  patients.  The  epileptic  patients  themselves  can 
be  treated  with  much  greater  success  in  a  hospital  for  epileptics. 

Forty-five  of  the  older  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham 
school  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  boys 
were  at  once  put  to  work  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
new  institution.  .  .  . 

The  work  of  the  school  and  training  classes  shows  develop- 
ment and  progress.  An  additional  kindergartner  has  been  added 
to    the   teaching   staflF,    making   better    classification    possible 
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Every  child  of  school  age  is  receiving  the  training  which  he 
seems  to  need. 

The  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  hand  work  is  now  thor- 
oughly and  conveniently  equipped  for  the  training  classes,  with 
abundant  equipment  for  the  training  of  the  'special  senses,  color 
and  form  discrimination  and  hand  training  in  great  variety. 
Nearly  all  the  school  material  in  this  department  was  made 
by  our  boys  in  the  manual  training  room. 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  finding  a  place  in  our  community 
life  where  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  given  work  in  which 
the  school  training  may  be  directly  utilized  and  exercised.  For 
instance,  all  the  bedding,  linen  and  clothing  issued  from  our 
storerooms  —  thousands  and  thousands  of  individual  pieces 
each  year  —  is  marked  with  pen  and  indelible  ink  by  girls  who 
were  taught  to  vrrite  in  our  schoolrooms.  Each  of  the  kinder- 
gartners  and  class  trainers  has  an  efficient  and  happy  assistant 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  schools.  One  of  these  girls  even  assists 
with  simple  copying  and  clerical  work  in  the  office. 

Physical  training  in  the  broadest  sense  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  improving  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  feeble-minded.  Every  pupil  of  suitable  age 
in  the  school  receives  regular  physical  training.  Formal  gym- 
nasties,  musical  and  rhythmical  drill,  military  drill,  the  ordi- 
nary games  of  children,  competitive  games  and  athletic  contests 
are  used  in  great  variety,  under  tactful  and  efficient  direction. 

In  suitable  weather  much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  outdoors. 
The  new  cinder  running  track  on  the  athletic  field  is  a  valuable 
addition.  The  running  races  and  other  track  events,  and  the 
baseball,  football  and  basket-ball  games,  are  eagerly  contested^ 
and  do  much  to  develop  and  interest  our  pupils.  Even  the 
larger  girls  have  two  baseball  nines  who  play  weekly  games, 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  manual  and  handwork  classes  were  transferred  to  the 
new  manual  training  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
The  boys'  manual  classes  occupy  the  first  floor.  One  room  is 
devoted  to  sloyd;  one  to  mattress  and  pillow  making;  one  to 
actual  making  of  useful  articles  of  wood  at  separate  benches; 
one  to  painting,  brush  making,  sandpapering,  net  making,  mat 
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making  and  cane  seating;  one  to  shoe  repairing;  and  the 
"  weave  room  "  contains  six  hand  looms,  where  the  boys  weave 
first-class  crash  for  towels,  and  serviceable  and  attractive  rag 
carpets.  The  convenient  arrangement  of  separate  tables  and 
stock  boxes  for  each  industry  greatly  facilitates  the  systematic 
handling  of  the  large  nimibers  of  boys  who  daily  spend  a  short 
time  at  several  of  these  occupations.  This  training  is  not  for 
the  brighter  boys  alone,  but  is  successfully  given  to  many  boys 
who  are  not  capable  of  strictly  school  work.  As  far  as  possible 
this  manual  training  is  directly  applied  towards  the  production 
of  results  which  have  practical  intrinsic  value.  The  needs  of 
a  large  institution  furnish  an  outlet  for  everything  the  boys 
make.  The  fact  that  the  boy  sees  his  handwork  put  to  actual 
use  is  a  most  powerful  incentive. 

The  second  floor  in  the  manual  building  is  devoted  to  the 
girls'  handwork  classes.  One  large  room  makes  a  convenient 
domestic  training  room ;  one  is  a  class  room  for  teaching  sew- 
ing; one  has  a  spinning  wheel,  three  knitting  machines,  three 
looms,  tables  for  cutting,  sewing  and  braiding  rugs  for  rag 
carpets,  a  table  for  hand  looms  and  a  table  for  sewing  braided 
rugs ;  another  large  room  contains  tables  for  separate  classes  in 
pillow  lace  making,  basket  making,  knitting,  crocheting,  em- 
broidery and  fancy  work,  hooking  rugs  and  a  frame  for  net 
making.  Each  table  is  devoted  to  its  particular  industry,  and 
holds  the  stock  box  for  that  industry,  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, tools  and  appliances  all  ready  for  work.  Each  table  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  class  of  twelve.  The  class 
comes  in  and  is  immediately  put  to  work,  with  no  time  lost  as- 
sembling material.  A  bulletin  board  on  the  wall  at  the  head 
of  each  table  or  loom  or  machine  shows  the  names  of  the  pupils 
in  each  class,  and  the  hour  for  that  class.  This  organization 
permits  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  receive  the  training,  with 
no  confusion  and  no  loss  of  time.  One  class  quietly  follows 
another  all  day  long.  As  with  the  boys,  this  hand  training  is 
applicable  not  only  to  the  brighter  pupils,  but  to  many  who  will 
never  be  capable  of  being  trained  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  this  new  building  have  enormously  added 
to  our  power  to  develop  our  pupils. 

In  the  domestic  science  room  classes  of  girls  receive  accurate 
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instruction  in  ordinary  housework.  They  are  taught  to  wash 
dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to  brush  the  stove^ 
to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to  prepare 
other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meah 
Some  of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  one 
pupil  builds  the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the 
vegetables,  another  the  meat,  dessert,  etc.;  one  lays  the  table^ 
and  finally  one  waits  on  the  table  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have  prepared.  This  class 
work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  schooL 
The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are  promoted 
to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of 
them  have  developed  a  good  deal  of  .skill  in  simple  cookery. 
Nearly  all  have  ceased  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery^ 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL,  CANTON. 
Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that,  although  the  Hospi- 
tal School  has  not  been  in  operation  a  full  year,  the  increasing 
number  and  the  character  of  applicants  for  admission  not  only 
demonstrate  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  institution,  but  indi- 
cate that  the  demand  for  accommodations  will  in  time  be  greater 
than  was  at  first  thought  probable.  As  many  of  the  children 
asking  for  admission  come  from  homes  in  which  the  parents 
are  self-supporting  wage-earners,  and  in  some  instances  able 
to  pay  a  moderate  amount  for  the  education  of  a  crippled  child, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  to  be 
given  to  these  deserving  cases,  the  school  should  be  free,  either 
in  the  rules  of  admission,  the  charge,  the  official  record  of  the 
inmates,  or  in  its  discipline  or  management,  from  the  character 
of  a  pauper  institution.  The  school  should  be  maintained  and 
developed  as  a  State  industrial  school  of  a  special  character, 
and  as  free  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism  as  is  State  education 
from  the  reproach  of  a  charity.  It  is  a  function  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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In  view  of  the  demonstrated  fact  that  city  and  town  officials 
are  very  reluctant  to  assume  or  authorize  the  support  of  chil- 
dren in  this  school,  even  though  such  children  may  have  a  legal 
settlement  in  such  city  or  town,  and  that  even  when  such  sup- 
port is  assumed  the  child  thereby  becomes  a  subject  of  city  or 
town  support,  and  in  one  sense  a  pauper,  thus  casting  a  shadow 
which  is  apt  to  continue  over  the  child  when  it  seeks  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  world ;  and  the  further  consideration  that 
mAnj  parents  of  crippled  children  are  so  adverse  to  seeking 
public  aid  that  they  would  sooner  deprive  their  child  of  edu- 
cational advantages,  —  the  trustees  surest  that  the  Legisla- 
ture consider  the  advisability  of  State  support  and  care  for  all 
children  sent  to  the  school,  following  the  precedents  of  the 
Legislature  heretofore  adopted  in  reference  to  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded. 

The  State  owes  a  duty  to  these  children,  who  by  reason  of 
physical  deformity  are  unable  to  receive  proper  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  yet  are  of  sufficient  intelligence  so  that 
Tinder  proper  tutelage  they  can  become  self-supporting.  It  is 
for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  or  not  children  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  proper  care  and  tutelage 
should  be  cared  for  and  educated  at  the  school  without  in  any 
way  having  cast  over  them  the  shadow  of  pauperism.  ... 

Education.  —  The  problem  of  education  and  industrial 
training  of  crippled  children  is  regarded  by  the  trustees  of  this 
institution  as  the  most  important  part  of  its  work  until  years 
of  experience  have  demonstrated  not  only  the  wants  of  the  crip- 
ples placed  in  a  State  institution,  but  also  what  occupations  and 
training  should  be  furnished  in  our  community. 

The  experience  gained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere  can- 
not be  taken  as  an  absolute  guide  in  our  community,  as  the 
demands  of  labor  and  the  market  vary  considerably  in  our 
community  from  what  exists  in  European  centers.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  has  left  the  educational  problem  for  the  present 
to  develop  along  the  lines  which  experience  may  show  are  likely 
to  be  most  profitable.  They  have,  however,  provided  for  a 
primary  education  with  the  elements  of  industrial  training,  ex- 
pecting to  specialize  at  an  early  age,  according  to  the  degree 
of  disability  of  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  school, 
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and  the  possibilities  of  finding  remunerative  oocnpations  for 
those  graduating  from  the  institutions. 

As  no  children  are  admitted  to  the  school  unless,  owing  to 
the  disability  presented,  education  elsewhere  is  not  obtainable, 
special  conditions  of  hours  of  work  are  needed,  and  also  suita- 
ble methods  and  hours  of  instruction.  The  character  of  play 
allowed,  as  well  as  the  development  or  restraint  of  a  play  in- 
stinct, demands  special  consideration.  The  best  selection  of 
studies  according  to  the  condition  and  limited  future  life  of  the 
inmates  is  difficult,  and  can  be  determined  definitely  only  after 
it  has  become  evident  from  actual  experience  what  are  the  most 
common  disabilities  among  the  children  admitted,  and  in  what 
occupations  of  life  such  disabilities  offer  the  least  impediment. 

At  present  the  children  are  furnished  a  primary  school  edu- 
cation, and  in  addition  special  instruction  in  sewing,  in  sloyd 
and  elementary  carpentry.  Opportunities  for  work  in  cob- 
bling and  simple  farm  work  are  furnished.  A  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  industrial  training  with  early  specialization 
of  children  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  education  is  con- 
templated by  the  trustees,  now  that  its  first  working  year  has 
made  clearer  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  the  new 

institution. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

During  the  year  178  applications  were  received,  and  of  this 
number  104  were  admitted,  —  70  boys  and  34  girls.  There 
were  at  the  end  of  the  year  87  children,  —  60  boys  and  27 
girls,  1  boy  being- out  on  a  visit,  and  9  boys  and  7  girls  having 
been  discharged.  The  maximum  number  at  any  one  time  was 
90,  and  the  daily  average  number,  including  the  forty-five  days 
period  when  there  were  no  patients,  was  48.5 — .  Of  those  dis- 
charged, 2  were  capable  of  self-support,  2  were  much  improved, 
8  were  improved  and  4  were  not  improved. 

Many  of  our  children  are  so  badly  crippled  that  their  at- 
tendance at  public  school  would  be  impossible,  and  all  of  them 
require  an  arrangement  of  school  and  recreation  hours  very 
different  from  that  prescribed  for  normal  children. 

The  great  patience  and  sincere  personal  interest  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  several  departments  of  the  institution  have  en- 
abled children  whose  health  would  permit  to  receive  instruction 
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in  various  lines  of  practical  work,  including  laundry  and  do- 
mestic work,  sewing,  cobbling,  painting  and  carpentry.  When 
thus  usefully  employed  they  are  acquiring  a  breadth  of  elemen- 
tary education  which  should  enable  us  to  determine  into  what 
special  fields  of  labor  their  energies  can  profitably  be  directed 
later  on.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  classes  in 
sloyd,  and  boys  who  six  months  ago  did  not  know  the  use  of 
the  simplest  tool  are  now  making  really  creditable  articles,' 
which  they  delight  in  showing  to  their  friends  as  evidence  of 
their  advancement. 

Of  the  104  children  admitted  during  the  year,  61  were  State, 
28  town  or  city,  and  16  private.  While  many  of  the  public 
charges  are  doubtless  made  reimbursing  cases  by  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  they  are  settled,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  such  patients  receive  indirect  support  from  the  State  in 
so  far  as  the  rate  of  $3.25  per  week  is  far  below  the  actual  cost 
of  maintenance.  There  are  many  self-respecting  parents  of 
crippled  children  who  have  never  received  public  aid,  and  are 
reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  assistance ; 
yet  their  own  unassisted  means  are  wholly  inadequate  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  unfortunate  children  away  from  home. 
Sometimes  when  they  seek  assistance  they  fail  to  receive  it, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  case.  A  nine-year-old  crippled 
girl,  whose  disability  was  such  that  the  superintendent  had  re- 
quested her  parents  to  remove  her  from  the  public  schools, 
made  application  for  admission  to  this  school.  The  case  was 
referred  to  the  local  board  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  re- 
fused to  support  the  child  at  this  institution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  money  at  their  disposal  was  not  appropriated  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  This  child  could  be  supported  at  home  by 
her  father,  but  he  realized  that  she  was  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, without  an  inheritance  of  means  to  prevent  her  becoming 
a  dependent  in  the  future.  I  would  suggest  for  your  consider- 
ation this  question  of  support,  in  the  hope  that  the  necessary 
steps  may  be  taken  so  that  children  of  this  class  may  not  be 
denied  the  education  and  care  enjoyed  by  crippled  pauper  chil- 
dren. 

Terms  of  Admission,  —  Crippled  and  deformed  children  of 
the  Commonwealth  between  the  age^  of  five  and  fifteen,  who 
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are  mentally  competent  to  attend  the  public  schools,  are  eligible 
for  admission. 

Feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children  will  not  be  received. 

Payments  for  the  board  of  private  patients  must  be  made  in 
advance,  unless  sufficient  surety  therefor  is  given. 

The  institution  is  located  on  Bandolph  Street  in  the  town 
of  Canton,  about  one  eighth  mile  from  the  Blue  Hill  Street 
Kailway  and  one  and  one  half  miles  from  Canton  and  Canton 
Junction  stations  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Eailroad. 

Post-office  address,  Canton,  Mass. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 


Appendix  I. 


A  LESSON  FROM  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF 

SCHOOLS. 

An  Abdbess  before  the  American  School  Htqiene 
AfisocuTioN,  Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  24,  1909, 

BT 

George  H.  Mabtin,  Lttt.D., 

Secretary  State  Board  of  EdiLcation,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  LESSON  FROM  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Medical  inspection  of  school  children  has  been  continued 
long  enough  and  has  become  sufficiently  widespread  to  justify 
some  rather  sweeping  generalizations.  No  large  group  of  chil- 
dren has  ever  been  examined  without  finding  numerous  physical 
defects  and  disabilities,  serious  enough  not  only  to  affect  their 
school  work  but  to  form  a  real  handicap  in  their  after  efforts  to 
secure  a  livelihood. 

These  results  have  been  so  universal  as  to  warrant  the  as- 
sertion that  a  community  which  has  not  provided  through  its 
proper  authorities  for  a  thorough-going  inspection  of  its  schools 
is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  discomfort  and  pain  experienced 
by  school  children  is  enough  to  awaken  universal  sympathy. 
The  hindrances  to  school  advancement  and  the  consequent  waste 
of  effort  and  of  money  are  matters  of  serious  concern,  but  the 
ignorance  which  lies  back  of  it  all  and  causes  it  all  is  a  matter 
of  much  greater  moment. 

When  by  school  inspection  it  is  discovered  that  of  more  than 
400,000  children  examined  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  81,- 
000  are  defective  in  vision  and  22,000  in  hearing;  when  it  is 
stated  on  reliable  authority  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Germany  have  defective  teeth,  and  examination  shows 
the  same  proportion  in  American  towns;  when  137  cases  of 
adenoids  are  reported  for  a  single  city ;  when  whole  schools  are 
infected  with  head-lice,  —  we  get  much  new  light  on  school 
problems,  on  the  subject  of  backward  children,  and,  perhaps, 
of  delinquent  children. 

Then  we  consign  the  unfortunates  to  the  care  of  the  family 
physician,  send  them  to  the  public  dispensary  or  the  public 
clinic,  or  send  the  school  nurse  to  look  after  the  cases  in  the 
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home^  and  by  these  means  we  patch  up  a  few.  Some  glasses  are 
provided,  some  teeth  cleaned  and  filled,  some  adenoids  removed, 
some  heads  shaved  and  petroleumized,  and  many  children  begin 
to  know  the  joy  of  living. 

All  this  is  good.  It  is  worth  many  times  what  it  has  cost. 
But  is  it  enough  ?  Have  school  people  done  all  their  duty  when 
they  have  admitted  the  school  physician  and  the  school  nurse 
to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  schoolroom,  when  they  have  sent 
out  the  warning  notices  to  the  parents  ? 

Supposing  that  all  defects  have  been  discovered  and  rem- 
edied, so  that  school  life  goes  on  without  aches  and  pains.  Must 
we  go  all  over  it  next  year  and  the  next  and  forever?  The 
Massachusetts  law  says  that  every  child  shall  be  examined  an- 
nually for  defects  and  disabilities.  There  is  no  statute  of 
limitation.  Is  there  any  hope  of  limitation?  Is  there  any 
mode  of  limitation?  Or  is  the  social  mill  to  go  on  grinding 
out  diseased  and  enfeebled  children  by  the  thousands  in- 
definitely 1 

This  is  a  more  fundamental  question  than  how  we  shall  mod- 
ify and  adapt  school  work  and  school  life  to  these  defectives. 
That  is  an  immediate  and  important  question.  But  it  deals 
only  with  symptoms,  while  it  leaves  the  disease  itself  untouched. 
The  disease  is  ignorance  complicated  by  wilful  neglect. 

That  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health  is 
less  dense  than  it  once  was  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  standard 
of  intelligence  in  these  matters  has  been  slowly  rising.  When 
Horace  Mann  wrote  his  sixth  report,  in  which  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  he  satirized 
a  school  girl  of  the  period :  — 

Shall  a  young  miss  of  sixteen,  elated  with  the  idea  that  she  is  just 
finishing  her  education,  study  rhetoric,  and  analyze  scraps  of  the 
speeches  of  Grecian  and  Roman  orators,  when  she  does  not  know  that 
the  fumes  of  burning  coal  will  destroy  life;  and  thinks,  because  she 
swallows  her  food  and  inhales  her  breath  through  her  neck,  that  they 
both  pass  on  to  one  common  cavity  in  the  chest,  and  hence  concludes 
that  respiration  and  digestion  are  functions  of  the  same  organ? 
Neither  of  the  above  is  an  imaginary  or  an  extreme  case. 

Perhaps  we  are  warranted  in  thinking  that  such  school  girls 
are  not  to  be  found. 
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When  twenty  years  later  Herbert  Spencer  sent  out  his  book 
on  education  everybody  knew  that  his  gibes  at  the  English  conn- 
try  gentleman  were  based  on  facts,  and  that  he  might  have  in- 
cluded American  gentlemen  as  well.     He  said :  — 

When  the  country  gentleman  has  paid  his  daily  visit  to  the  stable, 
and  personally  inspected  the  condition  and  treatment  of  his  horses; 
when  he  has  glanced  at  his  minor  live  stock  and  given  directions  about 
them;  how  often  does  he  go  up  to  the  nursery  and  examine  into  its 
dietary^  its  hours,  its  ventilation  t 

The  raising  of  first-rate  bullocks  is  an  occupation  on  which  men  of 
education  willingly  bestow  much  time,  inquiry  and  thought.  The  bring- 
ing up  of  fine  human  beings  is  an  occupation  tacitly  voted  unworthy 
of  their  attention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  thought  is  being  given  to  per- 
sonal and  domestic  hygiene.  There  are  more  bath  tubs  and 
tooth  brushes  and  clinical  thermometers  in  family  use;  more 
family  dietaries  are  prepared  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  health ; 
architects  are  more  willing  to  make  concessions  in  the  matter 
of  ventilation  of  public  and  private  buildings.  Wells  for  the 
family  water  supply  are  more  remote  from  sink  spouts  and 
privies  and  barnyards.  Communities  are  more  critical  as  to 
their  water  supply  and  the  disposal  of  their  waste,  and  there 
is  more  belief  in  the  necessity  and  eflBciency  of  pure  food  laws. 

That  this  improvement  is  general  is  shown  by  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  and 
tuberculosis,  —  preventable  diseases. 

More  hopeful  still  is  the  changed  attitude  of  mind  towards 
diseases.  Some  cobwebs  of  superstition  have  been  brushed 
away  and  some  theologic  mists  have  been  dispersed.  Probably 
nowhere  to-day,  even  in  the  churches  which  adhere  most  closely 
to  the  ancient  formulas,  would  we  hear  the  lines  by  Watts, 
found  in  all  the  old  hymn  books :  — 

Diseases  are  Thy  servants,  Lord; 
They  come  at  Thy  command.^ 

The  educational  forces  by  which  this  general  uplift  has  come 
are  many.  The  medical  profession  has  devoted  itself  with  the 
finest  public  spirit  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.     The 

1  This  hymn  was  marked  *'  For  Sickbed  Devotions." 
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campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  en- 
ergy, the  ingenuity  and  the  self-sacrificing  ardor  of  the  doctors. 
The  press  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  this  direction.  There 
are  few  magazines  and  few  newspapers  which  do  not  discuss 
with  great  frequency,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  intelligence  and 
force,  questions  which  pertain  to  public  and  personal  health. 
Discussions  in  women's  clubs  and  parents'  associations  of  vari- 
ous kinds  have  helped. 

To  all  these  must  be  added  the  influence  of  the  public  schools. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
many  schools  for  many  years,  and  some  of  the  instruction  given 
has  been  well  selected,  well  arranged  and  well  presented.  To 
this  extent  the  schools  are  entitled  to  credit. 

But  when  we  have  admitted  all  this,  and  congratulated  our- 
selves upon  the  improvement,  the  disclosures  made  through 
medical  inspection  still  confront  us  and  call  for  action. 

The  lesson  which  I  have  learned  is  that,  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  forces  making  for  a  better  understanding  of  health 
conditions,  it  is  the  imperative  and  immediate  duty  of  the 
schools  of  all  grades  to  broaden  and  make  more  vital  their  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Compulsory  laws  exist  in  nearly  all  the  States,  making  in- 
struction in  these  subjects  obligatory,  but  unfortunately  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  laws  were  enacted  left  the 
conservative  school  people  everywhere  irritated  and  cold. 
The  law  in  its  purpose  and  scope  was  too  narrow,  limited  as  it 
was  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  and  the  methods 
prescribed  in  most  States  tended  to  make  the  work  abortive. 

The  opportunity  now  exists,  and  the  results  of  medical  in- 
spection furnish  the  argument,  for  a  new  propaganda  in  favor 
of  health  instruction.  It  should  begin  in  the  lowest  grade, 
because  the  little  children  not  only  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
care  for  themselves  but  how  to  care  for  children  still  younger. 
The  majority  of  children  of  the  poorer  families,  especially  of 
the  more  recent  foreign  immigration,  have  the  burden  early 
laid  on  them  of  "  minding  the  baby."  The  following  facts  are 
typical :  — 

In  a  class  of  fifty  children,  thirty  have  the  daily  care  of 
younger  children. 
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That  such  care  is  inevitable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
families  represented  by  these  fifty  children,  thirty-four  have 
four  or  more  children. 

The  instruction  here  needs  to  be  simple,  direct  and  sympa- 
thetic, absolutely  free  from  technical  anatomy  and  technical 
physiology.  To  instruction  should  be  added  insistence  upon 
practice,  for  the  end  sought  is  the  early  formation  of  right 
habits.  The  results  of  the  right  sort  of  teaching  will  not  bo 
found  in  answers  to  questions,  but  in  clean  hands,  faces,  teeth, 
bodies  and  clothes,  in  clear  eyes  and  a  responsive  brain,  in  a 
frame  erect  and  elastic,  with  all  the  signs  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  good  red  blood.  •  The  teaching  will  also  show  itself  in 
the  luncheons  the  children  bring  and  in  the  way  they  spend  their 
pennies. 

In  the  higher  grades  the  same  ends  are  to  be  sought,  but  the 
instruction  should  be  less  purely  dogmatic,  and  knowledge  of 
the  organs  of  the  body  and  their  function  should  furnish  a 
rational  basis  for  hygienic  rules.  Anatomy  should  still  be  kept 
subordinate.  The  hygiene  of  the  home  and  its  relation  to  per- 
sonal health  should  be  taught.  The  personal  habits  of  the 
pupils  must  still  be  an  object  of  the  teacher's  care. 

It  ought  not  to  be  true  in  any  school,  as  the  reports  of  a  school 
physician  show  was  true  in  one  set  of  schools,  that  the  pupils 
in  every  grade  up  to  the  senior  class  in  the  high  school  had 
on  an  average  four  or  more  decayed  and  decaying  teeth,  and  the 
teachers  did  not  know  it. 

It  ought  to  be  said  to  all  teachers  and  said  with  emphasis, 
"  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done  at  the  risk  of  leaving 
some  other  things  undone."  We  hear  much  about  "  essentials  " 
in  school  education.  A  sound  body  kept  sound  by  right  living 
is  the  essential  which  underlies  and  conditions  all  the  rest. 

In  the  high  schools  now  a  most  anomalous  condition  exists. 
Not  only  is  physiology  not  included  in  the  course  of  study  in 
many  high  schools,  but  when  it  is  included  it  is  not  required  of 
college  preparatory  students.  So  that  these  people  who  are  to 
represent  the  superlative  culture  of  the  times  are  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  means  by  which  they  acquire  all  their  learning. 
They  are  expected  to  translate  the  maxim  of  Solon,  VvCidt  oeawav 
into  "  Know  thyself,"  and  never  to  obey  it.     The  instruction 
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18  less  intelligent  than  that  of  Mr.  Squeers :  "  Bottiney,  noun 
substantive,  a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  has  learned  that 
bottiney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes  and  knows  'em.'' 

No  school  system  can  justify  itself  if  it  fails  to  require  as  a 
major  subject  in  high  schools  the  study  of  human  physiology. 
It  should  be  so  based  on  the  other  sciences  and  so  corrdated 
with  them  as  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  most  advanced 
students,  and  its  relations  to  sociology  should  be  shown  through 
public  hygiene  to  be  so  intimate  as  to  fill  it  with  genuine  human 
interest. 

Two  hindrances  have  been  found  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  in  the  schools.  The  text-books  have  been  poor, 
and  many  of  the  teachers  uninstructed.  Text-books  are  im- 
proving and  normal  schools  are  making  personal  and  school 
hygiene  more  prominent  in  their  training.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done. 

To-day  the  physicians,  general  and  special,  are  more  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  times  than  are  the  school  people.  No  per- 
manent results  of  the  present  agitation  for  better  sanitary 
conditions,  domestic  and  public,  can  be  hoped  for  unless  the 
schools  co-operate  with  all  the  other  agencies.  The  universal 
need  is  for  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  respecting  all  the 
things  that  make  for  health,  and  the  foundation  of  such  in- 
telligence must  be  laid  in  the  schools. 
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COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  at  present  6  county  training  schools,  for  the  com- 
mitment of  habitual  truants,  absentees  and  school  offenders. 
These  schools  are  located  as  follows :  — 


COUMTT  TRATSUta  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 

Superintendent. 

Essex, 

Hampden 

Middlesex,         .... 
Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
Suffolk  1  (Boston  Parental),      . 
Worcester,         .... 

Lawrence, 
Springfield,     . 
North  Chelmsford, . 
Walpole, 
West  Roxbuiy, 
Oakdale, 

W.  Grant  Fancher. 
Erwin  G.  Ward. 
M.  A.  Warren. 
James  H.  Craig. 
D.  P.  Dame. 
S.  P.  Streeter. 

1  Under  the  law  commltmentB  from  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Wlnthrop  In  Suffolk  Coanty 
must  be  to  the  training  school  for  the  connty  of  Middlesex. 


The  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes,  Franklin, 
Hampshire  and  Nantucket  are  exempted  by  law  from  main- 
taining training  schools  of  their  own,  but  the  county  commis- 
sionera  of  each  of  these  counties  are  required  to  assign  an 
established  training  school  as  a  place  of  commitment  for  ha- 
bitual truants,  absentees  and  school  offenders.  The  places 
designated  by  the  several  commissioners  are  as  follows :  — 


Comrrr. 

Location  of 

assigned  training 

school. 

CoUMTT. 

Location  of 

assigned  training 

school. 

BamRtable, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes, 

Walpole. 
Springfield. 

1 

Walpole.         i 

1 

Franklin, 
Hampshire,    . 
Nantucket,     . 

North  Chelms- 
ford. 

North  Chelms- 
ford. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  admitted  and  discharged 

during  the  year. 


OOUIITT  TBAnrXHO  SCHOOL. 


Number  at 

beff  inning 

of  year. 

Nomber 

admitted 

during 

the  year. 

Number 
diaobarged 

during 
the  year. 

121 

54 

85 

89 

15 

25 

180 

88 

92 

62 

50 

50 

251 

190 

200 

54 
707 

29 
426 

88 

435 

Number 

atcloaeol 

the  year. 


Essex, 

Hampden, 

Middlesex, 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  . 
Suffolk  (Boston  Parental),  . 

Worcester, 

Totals,  ... 


140 
29 

176 
62 

241 
50 


698 


Names  of  County  Tbuant  Schools  changed  to  County 

Training  Schools. 

Chapter  148,  Acts  of  1906,  provides  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.     The  Essex  County  Truant  School  at  Lawrence  shall 
hereafter  he  called  the  Essex  County  Training  School. 
Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Chapter  194,  Acts  of  1907,  provides  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.    The  Worcester  County  Truant  School  at  West  Boylston 
shall  hereafter  he  called  the  Worcester  County  Training  School. 
Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Chapter  389,  Acts  of  1906,  provides  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  Hahitual  truants,  habitual  absentees  and  habitual  school 
offenders  shall  be  committed  to  truant  schools^  however  named,  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  children,  and  now  provided  for  by  the 
several  counties,  and  not  to  any  other  institution  or  place. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Plummer  Farm  School 
of  Reform  for  Boys,  at  Winter  island  in  Salem. 

Section  3.  So  much  of  any  act  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby 
repealed. 
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Chapter  103,  Acts  of  1908,  provides  as  follows :  — 

Seotiok  1.  The  truant  school  at  Springfield  in  the  connty  of 
Hampden,  the  truant  school  at  Chelmsford  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  the  truant  school  at  Walpole  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  shall 
hereafter  be  caUed,  respectively,  the  Hampden  county  training  school, 
the  Middlesex  county  training  school,  and  the  Norfolk,  Bristol  and 
Plymouth  union  training  school;  and  any  school  hereafter  established 
pursuant  to  section  one  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the  Revised  Liaws  rela- 
tive to  truants  and  truant  schools  shall  be  called  a  training  school.  All 
laws  now  or  hereafter  in  force  relative  to  truants  and  truant  schools 
shall  apply  to  training  schools  and  to  commitments  thereto. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
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XCVll 


EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


1 

Attbhdancb. 

Tims. 

1 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

^ 

•S 

«>«M        . 

1 

•« 

i 

1 

Pm 

-< 

Adams, 

2 

84 

99 

105 

42 

10 

8814  49 

Attleborough,     . 

3 

258 

95 

167 

35 

14 

1.286  76 

Beverly,     . 

12 

820 

121 

290 

40 

16 

2,543  67 

Boston 

24 

6,008 

4,493 

7.267 

83 

359 

118.870  70 

Brockton,  . 

6 

718 

228 

439 

55 

29 

3.440  68 

Brookline, 

6 

147 

104 

119 

48 

12 

2,027  87 

Oambridce, 

8 

1.601 

1.051 

1.097 

65 

85 

13.033  82 

Chelsee,     . 

1 

608 

864 

414 

60 

22 

3,197  13 

Ghioopee.  . 

3 

325 

250 

895 

40 

35 

2.741  66 

Clinton, 

2 

326 

96 

108 

76 

11 

1.402  75 

Dudley,      . 

1 

20 

17 

25 

50 

4 

267  52 

Eesthampton,     . 

13 

90 

102 

128 

30 

13 

456  00 

Everett.     . 

4 

209 

101 

151 

72 

12 

2.176  96 

Fall  River, 

22 

1,904 

950 

1.517 

50 

139 

11.160  40 

Fitchburg, . 

3 

816 

79 

155 

50 

26 

2.400  00 

Framingham, 

1 

208 

68 

00 

43 

10 

995  61 

Qftfdner,    . 

1 

337 

49 

211 

44 

38 

1399  35 

Gloucester, 

1 

22 

10 

13 

20 

1 

60  00 

Grafton,     . 

2 

34 

11 

33 

42 

4 

386  50 

Greenfield, 

1 

96 

38 

23 

37 

5 

865  50 

Hatfield.    . 

1 

18 

— 

10 

30 

1 

62  29 

Haverhill,  . 

7 

447 

225 

482 

60 

42 

2.680  00 

Holyoke,    . 

6 

859 

.   674 

820 

56 

67 

6.927  30 

Hyde  Ftak, 

0 

155 

107 

125 

64 

9 

1,256  64 

Lawrence, 

6 

1,854 

937 

1,765 

74 

88 

11,108  47 

Leominster, 

1 

190 

70 

125 

44 

19 

1.260  00 

Lowell, 

10 

2.804 

1,257 

2.334 

70 

177 

24.528  00 

Lynn, 

2 

1,375 

476 

525 

47 

46 

4.925  18 

Maiden,      . 

8 

531 

356 

458 

57 

85 

4.715  97 

Marlborough, 

8 

247 

32 

227 

50 

8 

475  22 

Medford.    . 

3 

108 

60 

69 

61 

9 

997  48 

Milford.      . 

1 

220 

65 

197 

33 

15 

1.000  00 

New  Bedford.     . 

8 

1,546 

777 

1,083 

40 

65 

6.616  81 

Newburyport,     . 

1 

71 

32 

23 

67 

5 

623  30 

Newton,     . 

3 

300 

87 

183 

50 

14 

2.463  17 

North  Adams,     . 

4 

236 

52 

172 

40 

13 

1,347  68 

Northampton,     . 

3 

03 

35 

77 

60 

8 

719  00 

North  Attleborough,    . 

1 

111 

28 

39 

35 

6 

232  60 

Northbridge, 

4 

92 

26 

75 

30 

7 

605  03 

Norwood.  . 

2 

24 

5 

22 

20 

2 

130  00 

Peabody,   . 

1 

179 

8 

107 

45 

11 

648  25 

Fittsfield.  . 

9 

282 

145 

109 

50 

10 

1.130  38 

Plymouth. 

2 

106 

69 

130 

56 

9 

770  00 

Quincy, 

8 

338 

86 

148 

40 

11 

1,500  00 

Rockland, 

1 

70 

9 

24 

35 

2 

274  75 

Salem. 

4 

468 

105 

199 

56 

27 

2.974  00 

Somerville, 

6 

1,076 

472 

505 

75 

44 

10,114  80 

Southbridge, 

4 

127 

95 

169 

38 

11 

631  94 

Spencer,     . 

1 

14 

7 

18 

31 

2 

88  00 

Springfield, 

8 

1,620 

805 

1.119 

78 

96 

16.133  36 

Taunton,    . 

10 

472 

197 

366 

41 

32 

4.167  36 

Wakefield,. 

1 

89 

38 

85 

60 

8 

948  26 

Waltham,  . 

3 

336 

102 

202 

33 

15 

2.018  60 

Warren, 

2 

61 

38 

43 

30 

3 

130  00 

Webster,    . 

2 

123 

56 

41 

50 

9 

606  00 

Westfield,  . 

1 

121 

77 

89 

40 

7 

683  00 

Wobum,    . 

5 

109 

24 

47 

38 

10 

600  11 

Worcester, 

16 

1,990 

870 

1,386 

109 

118 

28.703  99 

Totals, 

284 

82,683 

16,778 

26,444 

49 

1,906 

8812,520  93 
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GRADUATED  TABLES. 


In  order  to  show  the  comparative  standing  of  the  towns  and  cities 
(1)  in  the  taxes  which  they  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  support 
of  their  public  schools,  (2)  in  the  ratio  which  these  taxes  bear  to  their 
respective  valuations,  and  (3)  in  the  ratio  of  the  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen, 
three  graduated  tables  have  been  prepared. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  as  well  as  convenience  of  reference  these  tables 
may  be  named  as  follows:  — 
I.  Graduated  taxation  table. 
II.   Graduated  valuation  table. 

III.  Graduated  attendance  table. 


I.   Graduated  Taxation  Table. 

In  this  table  the  towns  and  cities  are  classified  or  ranked  according 
to  the  amounts  which  they  severally  raise  by  local  taxation  for  the 
school  support  of  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  the  average  membership  that  more  than  any  other  factor 
determines  the  expense  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  the  expenditure  for  each 
child  in  the  average  membership  that  more  than  any  other  factor  de- 
termines a  town's  liberality  in  matters  of  school  support.  In  some  places 
large  numbers  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  in  private  schools; 
the  amount  raised  for  the  public  schools  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
Consequently  the  amounts  of  the  local  tax  for  each  child  between  five 
and  fifteen  in  such  places  are  relatively  small.  To  use  such  amounts, 
however,  as  evidence  of  the  economy  or  the  parsimony  of  towns  would 
be  illogical  and  unjust. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  table  to  present  important  data  not  given 
in  reports  previous  to  the  sixty-sixth.  They  are  the  amounts  yielded 
for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  by  the  local  tax  plus  the  State 
and  other  contributions.  In  the  column  next  to  the  last,  the  amounts 
measure  the  local  taxation  burden  for  each  child  in  the  average  mem- 
bership. That  is  to  say,  the  former  column  shows  what  the  town  imaided 
is  doing  for  the  child,,  the  latter  column  what  the  child  gets  from  all 
sources. 
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II.   Graduated  VahuUion  Table, 

This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratios  which 
the  sums  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  bear  to  their  respective  assessed  valuations.  For  convenience 
of  apprehension  the  ratio  in  each  case  is  expressed  as  so  many  dollars 
of  tax  on  a  thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 

III.   Graduated  Attendance  Table, 

This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratio  in  each 
case  of  the  average  attendance  upon  the  pubhc  schools  to  the  whole 
ntmiber  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  reported  in  the  school  census. 
If  there  are  no  private  schools,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  high.  If  there 
are  no  private  schools  and  at  the  same  time  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  children  imder  five  and  over  fifteen  are  attending  school,  the  ratio 
may  exceed  even  a  himdred  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  children 
attend  private  schools  in  any  considerable  number,  the  fact  is  reflected 
in  a  lower  ratio. 
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II.    Graduated  Valuation  Table. 


A  ^aduated  table  in  which  aU  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  approprv- 
ated  for  the  support  of  public  schook  for  the  year  1907-1908, 
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3^ 
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i'**d 

^1 

-^1 

^1 

^J 
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•H   P 

f 

TOWNS  AND 

crriEa 

!li 

gcaS 

!li 

£ 

^ 

< 

(^ 

£ 

-< 

1 

1 

Weet  BoylBton,    . 

89  76 

00 

48 

Westfield,    . 

$0  70 

2 

2 

Plainville.   . 

8  81 

47 

49 

Whitman,   . 

0  09 

8 

8 

Abincton.    . 

8  60 

40 

60 

Middleborough,    . 

0  08 

68 

4 

CbArlemont, 

8  40 

63 

61 

Holbrook,   . 

0  00 

A 

6 

Huntmgton, 

8  41 

32 

62 

Norwood,    . 

0  00 

7 

0 

Montasue,  . 

8  28 

84 

63 

Wakefield,  . 

0  06 

26 

7 

8  24 

44 

64 

Reading.     . 

0  01 

76 

8 

West  Stockbridge, 

8  14 

29 

66 

Dighton,     . 

0  00 

4 

9 

Norton, 

7  97 

04 

60 

Bridgewater. 

066 

20 

10 

Northbridge. 

7  96 

71 

67 

0  64 

14 

11 

Monson, 

7  92 

81 

68 

Franklin,     . 

0  61 

8 

12 

Peteraham, 

7  81 

60 

69 

Ashland, 

0  48 

9 

13 

South  Hadley.     . 

7  77 

94 

00 

Sunderland, 

048 

d 

14 

Grafton, 

7  06 

93 

01 

Westford,    . 

0  40 

185 

16 

Upton, 

7  01 

78 

02 

Fozborough, 

046 

10 

10 

Warren, 

7  67 

48 

03 

Hollbton,    . 

0  44 

69 

17 

Medway,     . 

7  38 

83 

04 

Merrimao,   . 

0  48 

18 

18 

Weymouth, 

7  88 

60 

06 

Gardner, 

039 

87 

19 

Hardwiek.  . 

730 

113 

00 

Chelsea, 

088 

127 

20 

East  Longmeadow 

7  20 

106 

07 

Townsend,  . 

038 

30 

21 

Hudson, 

7  26 

38 

08 

Wrentham, 

0  30 

26 

22 

Oroveland, 

7  18 

41 

09 

0  34 

19 

23 

Adams, 

7  16 

118 

70 

Wayland,    . 

0  34 

18 

24 

Brookfield. 

7  16 

62 

71 

Templeton, 

082 

64 

26 

Savoy, 

7  13 

104 

72 

Millbury,     . 

0  31 

39 

20 

Orange, 

7  11 

70 

73 

Leicester,    . 

0  81 

49 

27 

Draeut, 

7  09 

338 

74 

Otb,  . 

0  80 

86 

28 

BAndolph,  . 

7  07 

27 

76 

Oxford, 

029 

81 

29 

Everett, 

7  06 

06 

70 

Maiden, 

0  27 

83 

30 

Boybton,    . 

7  02 

70 

77 

Ashby, 

0  24 

148 

31 

Hinsdale,    . 

7  02 

130 

78 

Uxbridge,    . 

0  24 

23 

82 
83 

Goliain, 
Royabton. 

7  01 
0  98 

79 
68 

79 
80 

Wilmington, 

0  24 

61 

Tsnngsborough,     . 

0  28 

72 

34 

Athol. 

0  97 

69 

81 

Chicopee,    . 

0  28 

11 

86 

Blaekstone, 

0  95 

90 

82 

Barre, 

0  28 

22 

30 

Rockland,  . 

0  92 

87 

83 

Pepperell,    . 

0  23 

21 

87 

Ware, 

089 

109 

84 

Chelmsford, 

0  22 

40 

38 

Spencer, 

0  86 

100 

86 

Ludlow, 

0  22 

16 

89 

Provinoetown, 

0  84 

80 

80 

Clinton, 

0  22 

78 

40 

Sturbridge, 

0  83 

12 

87 

Clarksburgt 

0  21 

173 

41 

N.  Attleborough.  . 

0  81 

117 

88 

Littleton,    . 

0  21 

42 

42 

X^OOi 

0  80 

146 

89 

Dana, 

0  21 

66 

48 

Ashbumham, 

0  80 

91 

90 

Dudley, 

0  20 

17 

44 

Norwell, 

079 

02 

91 

East  Bridgewater, 

0  20 

30 

46 

Pahner, 

0  78 

90 

92 

Leominster, 

0  18 

28 

40 

Mansfield,   . 

0  76 

92 

93 

Methuen,     . 

0  18 

46 

47 

Natiek. 

0  70 

89 

94 

North  Adams. 

0  17 
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ciriEa 

Amount    approprii 
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public    schools 
each  thousand  ( 
lara  of  valuation. 

For  1006-1007,  by 
State    valuation 
1006. 

For  1007-1006,  by 
State   valuation 
1007. 

TOWNS  AND 

crriEa 

Amount    appropris 
to   the  support 
publio    schools 
eadi  thousand  < 
lars  of  valuation. 

100 

06 

Rehoboth.  . 

$0  16 

170 

166 

West  Bridgewater, 

$6  81 

86 

06 

Conway, 

0  12 

142 

166 

Mendon, 

6  28 

121 

07 

Brockton,   . 

0  10 

128 

167 

Granville,    . 

6  28 

67 

08 

Danven, 

600 

138 

168 

Maynard,    . 

6  26 

43 

99 

Avon, 

6  08 

144 

160 

Andover,     . 

6  24 

131 

100 

Winchendon, 

007 

161 

160 

Arlington,  . 

6  21 

01 

101 

Fairfaaven, 

6  06 

188 

101 

Norfolk, 

6  18 

63 

102 

Warwick,    . 

6  00 

160 

162 

Peabody,     . 

6  17 

341 

103 

Mt.  Washington,  . 

003 

167 

168 

N.  Brookfield,      . 

6  17 

176 

104 

Rockport.   . 

6  03 

147 

164 

Sudbury,     . 

6  18 

114 

105 

Walpole.     . 

6  02 

209 

166 

Southbiidge, 

6  10 

88 

106 

HaverhiU,   . 

6  99 

186 

166 

Florida. 

608 

178 

107 

Melrose, 

6  99 

183 

167 

Woroester,  . 

607 

34 

108 

Belchertown, 

6  99 

162 

168 

Somerset,    . 

606 

116 

100 

Hanover,     . 

6  98 

172 

160 

Attleborough, 

606 

^74 

110 

Braintree,   . 

6  93 

82 

170 

Tewkabury, 

604 

111 

Bemardston, 

6  93 

216 

171 

Lexington, 

608 

107 

112 

MUUs, 

6  92 

163 

172 

Raynham,  . 

6  01 

67 

113 

Saugus, 

6  91 

166 

178 

Concord, 

600 

106 

114 

Orleana, 

5  80 

110 

174 

Greenfield,  . 

499 

00 

116 

Stoneham,  . 

6  86 

204 

176 

Brewster.    . 

498 

143 

116 

Northampton, 

6  83 

201 

176 

Lowell, 

494 

126 

117 

Acushnet,    . 

6  83 

270 

177 

Tolland, 

498 

158 

118 

Stoughton, 

6  78 

217 

178 

Westport,   . 

4  91 

97 

119 

Hopkinton, 

6  78 

187 

179 

BUleriea,     . 

48b 

112 

120 

Sutton, 

6  76 

200 

180 

Auburn, 

488 

101 

121 

Milford,       . 

6  74 

132 

181 

Chatham,    . 

4  88 

102 

122 

Agawam, 

6  73 

168 

182 

Sandwich,  . 

487 

130 

123 

Marlborough, 

6  72 

106 

183 

Wendell.     . 

486 

137 

124 

Georgetown, 

6  72 

194 

184 

Gt.  Barrington,    . 

486 

100 

125 

Westborough, 

6  71 

180 

186 

Shirley.       . 

480 

08 

126 

Cbester, 

6  70 

201 

186 

Lanesborough,     . 

486 

66 

127 

New  Salem, 

6  70 

224 

187 

Shrewsbury. 

4  84 

279 

128 

Ashfield.      . 

6  09 

260 

188 

Chesterfield, 

4  84 

122 

120 

Essex, 

6  66 

198 

180 

Ayer, 

482 

120 

130 

Dennis, 

6  63 

164 

190 

Granby, 

4  80 

226 

131 

N.  Marlborough,  . 

6  62 

206 

191 

Holyoke.     . 

4  79. 

100 

132 

Taunton,     . 

6  61 

223 

192 

Quincy, 

4  77 

77 

133 

Southborough, 

6  67 

^40 

193 

Dartmouth, 

4  77 

141 

134 

Framingham, 

6  66 

236 

194 

Berlin. 

4  70f 

120 

136 

Williamsburg,      . 

6  64 

216 

196 

Amherst,     . 

4  76    , 

146 

136 

Somerville, 

6  63 

133 

196 

Hingham,    . 

4  76 

123 

137 

West  Springfield. 

6  61 

191 

197 

Springfield, 

4  76 

119 

138 

Revere, 

6  60 

189 

198 

Shelbume,  . 

4  74 

111 

139 

Sheffield, 

6  48 

222 

199 

Canton. 

4  74^' 

24 

140 

Cheshire,     . 

6  48 

203 

200 

West  Newbury,   . 

4  78,r 

177 

141 

Buckland,  . 

6  44 

211 

201 

Barnstable. 

4  72 

140 

142 

Wobum, 

6  43 

212 

202 

Becket, 

4  72 

126 

143 

Northborough,     . 

6  42 

266 

203 

North  Reading.   . 

470    , 

164 

144 

Westminster, 

6  42 

106 

204 

Stow. 

468 

134 

146 

Kingston,    . 

6  42 

202 

205 

Fitchbuig,  . 

407 

149 

146 

Pittsfield.    . 

6  41 

192 

206 

Peru, 

4  60: 

160 

147 

Harwich,     . 

6  41 

221 

207 

Lawrence,   . 

*«*w 

166 

148 

Medford,     . 

6  41 

273 

208 

Longmeadow. 

464   1 

116 

149 

Rutland,     . 

6  40 

219 

209 

Cambridge. 

*®  c 

100 

160 

Douglas, 

6  39 

206 

210 

Wmchester, 

4  63'  s 

228 

161 

North  Andover,  . 

6  38 

264 

211 

Salisbury,   . 

4  63    ; 

161 

162 

Hubbardston, 

6  82 

179 

212 

Needham,   . 

462 

108 

163 

Westhampton,     . 

6  31 

237 

213 

Swansea,     . 

4  62 

80 

164 

Holden, 

6  31 

176 

214 

Chariton.     . 

4  60. 
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261 

215 

Prinoeton,  . 

$4  68 

315 

275 

Washington, 

$3  82 

171 

216 

Hawley, 

4  58 

234 

276 

Worthington, 

8  81 

197 

217 

Plsrmouth,  . 

4  57 

285 

277 

Stockbridge, 

8  81 

227 

218 

niimminiPton, 

4  57 

200 

278 

Newton. 

3  80 

182 

210 

Acton, 

4  66 

271 

270 

Erving. 

8  80 

249 

220 

Hyde  Park, 

4  56 

307 

280 

Hatfield, 

3  70 

213 

221 

Deerfield.    . 

4  54 

283 

281 

Watertown, 

8  79 

103 

222 

Wales. 

4  54 

214 

282 

Blandford,  . 

3  79 

220 

223 

Qlouceater, 

4  52 

207 

288 

Dunstable, 

3  78 

268 

224 

Rooheater,  . 

4  60 

276 

284 

Northfield,  . 

3  78 

246 

225 

Wareham,  . 

4  60 

280 

286 

Bedford,      . 

8  77 

206 

226 

Rowe, 

4  50 

266 

286 

Sharon, 

3  70 

203 

227 

Fhillipaton, 

4  40 

226 

287 

liarahfield. 

3  75 

258 

228 

Richmond. 

448 

280 

288 

Newburyport, 

8  78 

241 

220 

Freetowni   . 

4  46 

311 

280 

Carlisle,       . 

3  72 

174 

230 

Eaathampton. 

446 

360 

200 

Greenwich, 

3  72 

218 

231 

Windaor,     . 

4  44 

274 

201 

Lancaster,  . 

3  71 

124 

282 

Sandiflfield, 

4  43 

345 

202 

Lakeville,    . 

3  64 

264 

233 

Enfield. 

443 

286 

203 

Lenox, 

3  62 

230 

234 

Salem. 

4  41 

267 

294 

Southwick, 

3  61 

186 

235 

Bolton. 

440 

287 

205 

Newbury.    . 

3  58 

238 

236 

Dedham.     . 

4  37 

16 

296 

Prescott,     . 

8  56 

184 

237 

Ameebury, 

4  37 

281 

297 

Webster,     . 

8  53 

168 

238 

Truro. 

4  37 

303 

208 

Hancock.     . 

3  52 

181 

230 

Ruaaell. 

4  36 

108 

299 

Heath. 

3  52 

263 

240 

Southampton. 

4  35 

300 

300 

Pembroke.  . 

3  60 

230 

241 

Lynn, 

4  32 

233 

301 

Edgartown. 

3  49 

180 

242 

Brimfield.    . 

4  31 

256 

302 

Beverly, 

3  48 

261 

243 

Winthiop,  . 

4  31 

288 

303 

Burlington, 

3  46 

100 

244 

Dalton 

430 

208 

304 

Paxton, 

8  48 

220 

245 

Eaaton. 

4  28 

347 

305 

Holland, 

3  42 

243 

246 

Belmont,     . 

4  24 

310 

306 

Mattapoisett, 

3  41 

266 

247 

Rowley, 

4  22 

278 

307 

Gay  Head, 

8  86 

823 

248 

Plainfield.   . 

4  21 

152 

308 

Whately,     . 

3  86 

260 

240 

Fall  River. 

4  20 

306 

300 

Middleton,  . 

3  36 

165 

260 

Dover, 

4  18 

301 

310 

Shutesbury, 

3  34 

202 

251 

Marblehead. 

4  14 

257 

311 

Bourne, 

3  33 

204 

252 

Soituate.      . 

4  13 

318 

312 

Seekonk,     . 

3  32 

262 

253 

Boxborough, 

4  12 

207 

313 

Swampscott, 

3  27 

306 

254 

Hanson, 

4  11 

313 

314 

Yarmouth, 

3  21 

247 

255 

Sterling,      . 

4  10 

324 

315 

Westwood, 

3  19 

246 

256 

OiU,   . 

4  00 

276 

316 

Monroe, 

3  15 

248 

267 

Waltham,    . 

404 

300 

317 

Eastham,    . 

3  15 

232 

268 

Hadley, 

4  01 

308 

318 

Topsfield,    . 

8  14 

263 

250 

New  Bedford,      . 

400 

337 

310 

Sherbom.    . 

3  07 

272 

260 

Montgomery, 

3  00 

310 

820 

Mashpee.     . 

8  06 

242 

261 

Lunenbuig. 

3  08 

200 

321 

Alford. 

304 

157 

262 

W.  Broolcfield,     . 

3  05 

262 

322 

Oarver. 

308 

231 

263 

3  04 

312 

323 

Wellfleet,    . 

3  01 

304 

264 

Halifax,       . 

3  03 

317 

324 

Milton, 

8  00 

330 

265 

New  Braintree,    . 

3  02 

316 

325 

Weston, 

2  00 

206 

206 

Middlefield, 

3  02 

325 

326 

Monterey.   . 

2  80 

244 

267 

Berkley, 

3  80 

321 

327 

Wellesley,   . 

277 

250 

268 

Leyden, 

3  88 

335 

328 

FalmouUi,  . 

2  74 

208 

260 

Harvard,     . 

8  88 

236 

320 

Goshen, 

2  68 

260 

270 

Medfield,     . 

3  88 

322 

330 

Oakham,     . 

2  66 

282 

271 

liCverett, 

3  86 

336 

331 

Tisbury,      . 

2  64 

277 

272 

Ipewich, 

3  86 

328 

332 

Boston, 

2  68 

332 

273 

Lynnfield, 

3  84 

327 

833 

Nantucket, 

2  68 

284 

274 

Groton, 

3  83 

314 

334 

Hamilton,  . 

2  63 
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HopedBle,    . 

K  62 

344 

34A 

Hull. 

t3  21 

320 

xn 

aw 

343 

347 

Boriori,      . 

t  M 

SS2 

340 

34H 

I  8T 

3» 

•jm 

Cohunt,    . 

asi 

330 

340 

340 

24B 

352 

3M» 

Vnb»at.       . 

1  44 

326 

340 

363 

351 

New  Arfilord,       . 

1  80 

3GI 

343 

343 

Z36 

310 

ao 

348 

344 

Wubam.    . 

320 

354 

364 

a«nold.      . 

31 

Graduated  Valuation  Table. 


Showing  the  different  countiee  in  the  State,  numerically  wronged,  a 

to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  public  tckooU  for  the  year  1907-1008. 


*^ 

'S'^H 

1       if 

li  i« 

COCNTlEa 

i 

•s 

, 

FiukllD 

K  73 

tI68,I03  08 

»27i8B.0W 

3 

S60 

209311  44 

38.065.747 

72,634.791 

fi  34 

5 

633 

503.079  76 

106.737.308 

• 

6  10 

923,124  80 

181.177.987 

594.330.814 

B 

460 

993.744  36 

320.436413 

9 

E«u, 

443 

1JS33.67*  71 

340.S7t.B03 

*  04 

38M0.387 

Norfolk.      . 

3  OS 

e22,88«08 

351.006.899 

13 

Suffolk,       . 

2  75 

3,740,501  SO 

l,304.313ja7 

B.733  79 

3.324,383 

14 

Dal».        .... 

250 

13,078  40 

6.234.486 

AGGHBGATE  FOR  STATE. 
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in.    Graduated  Attendance  Table. 

In  Mokkh  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according  to  the  ratio 
of  AVBRAOB  ATTENDANCE  of  children  upou  the  pMic  echooU  for  the  school 
year  ending  Jtme,  1907,  to  the  v^le  number  of  children  in  town  between  6 
and  16  years  of  age,  September  1, 1907. 
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1 

Abinston,  . 

400 

860 

1.88 

42 

Everett,     . 

6,846 

6,818 

1.00 

2 

Bernardfiton, 

110 

121 

1.10 

43 

Groton, 

316 

318 

.00 

3 

Hull, 

101 

200 

1.00 

44 

Gloucester, 

4,601 

4.643 

.00 

4 

Huntington, 

267 

202 

1.00 

46 

N.  Attleborough, 

1,172 

1.167 

.00 

5 

Melrose, 

2.607 

2,700 

1.08 

46 

Mendon,     . 

143 

141 

.00 

0 

Braintree,  . 

1.261 

1356 

1.07 

47 

Pepperell,  . 

686 

676 

.08 

7 

Swampscott. 

702 

861 

1.07 

48 

Fozborough, 

633 

624 

.08 

8 

1.306 

1.480 

1.06 

40 

Framingham, 

1,031 

1304 

.08 

9 

Tiebury.     . 

186 

106 

1.06 

60 

Winthrop, 

1.308 

1.366 

.08 

lU 

Bridgewater, 

714 

766 

1.06 

51 

Wareham. 

643 

630 

.08 

11 

Wakefield, 

1,880 

1.066 

1.06 

62 

Rockport,  . 

814 

704 

.08 

12 

Dennis, 

2T9 

203 

1.05 

63 

Medfield,    . 

230 

233 

.07 

13 

Weilesley,  . 

774 

812 

1.04 

64 

Marblehead, 

1.140 

1.111 

.07 

14 

Manchester, 

308 

416 

1.04 

65 

Bourne, 

262 

256 

.07 

16 

Danvers,    . 

1.360 

1.410 

1.04 

66 

Wilmington, 

366 

346 

.07 

Id 

Concord,     . 

000 

028 

1.03 

67 

Soituate,     . 

427 

416 

.07 

17 

Weymouth, 

2.028 

2,077 

1.02 

68 

Gay  Head. 

36 

84 

.07 

18 

Reading,    . 

007 

1X)25 

1.02 

60 

Maishfield. 

242 

236 

.07 

10 

Maynard,   . 

723 

736 

1.02 

60 

Upton. 

313 

903 

.07 

20 

Amherst, 

760 

772 

1.02 

61 

North  Andover.  . 

703 

767 

.07 

21 

West  Newbury,  . 

234 

238 

1.02 

62 

Merrimac,  . 

332 

321 

.07 

22 

Holbrook,  . 

488 

406 

1.02 

63 

Monson, 

666 

634 

.07 

23 

Gt.  Barrington,  . 

038 

063 

1.02 

64 

Brookfield. 

360 

346 

.06 

24 

Barnstable, 

066 

664 

1.01 

66 

Brookline, 

3.614 

1  3,464 

.06 

26 

Provincetown,     . 

881 

803 

1.01 

66 

Dalton, 

600 

583 

.06 

20 

Orange, 

018 

028 

1.01 

67 

Topsfield,   . 

116 

111 

.06 

27 

Easton, 

006 

016 

1.01 

68 

Ashland.     . 

322 

308 

.06 

28 

Ayer, 

406 

442 

1.01 

60 

Shrewsbury, 

208 

280 

.06 

20 

Rockland,  . 

1.060 

1.067 

1.01 

70 

Middlefield, 

00 

86 

.06 

30 

Medway,     . 

408 

411 

1.01 

71 

Whitman.  . 

1,260 

1304 

.06 

31 

Natiek.       . 

1.620 

1,641 

1.01 

72 

Lenox. 

684 

668 

.06 

32 

Southborough,    . 

204 

296 

1.01 

78 

Norwood.  . 

1.446 

1.880 

.06 

33 

Essex. 

283 

207 

1.00 

74 

Stoneham, 

1,083 

1.082 

.06 

34 

Hingham,  . 

740 

770 

1.00 

76 

Ashfield.     . 

140 

142 

.06 

36 

Sandwich.  . 

214 

216 

1.00 

76 

Yarmouth. 

187 

178 

.06 

36 

Needham,  . 

706 

706 

1.00 

77 

Erving. 

170 

170 

.06 

37 

Shelbume, 

281 

231 

1.00 

78 

Hopedale.  . 

367 

330 

.06 

38 

Conway,     . 

104 

104 

1.00 

70 

E.  Bridgewater,  . 

648 

610 

.06 

30 

Orleans, 

100 

160 

1.00 

80 

Cummington, 

131 

124 

.06 

40 

Holliston,  . 

448 

447 

1.00 

81 

Petersham, 

130 

128 

.06 

41 

Chatham.  . 

234 

233 

1.00 

82 

Holdan, 

421 

808 

.06 
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\^ 
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83 

New  Salem, 

109 

103 

.04 

143 

Wales, 

96 

88 

.87 

84 

Hanover,    . 

369 

339 

.94 

144 

Stockbridge, 

363 

317 

.87 

85 

Lexington, 

806 

769 

.94 

146 

Granby, 

118 

103 

.87 

86 

Saugue, 

1,393 

1,310 

.94 

146 

South  Hadley,     . 

936 

817 

.87 

87 

Medford,     . 

3,914 

8.670 

.94 

147 

Newton,     . 

6,607 

6.767 

.87 

88 

Wayland,   . 

366 

343 

.94 

148 

Dunstable, 

78 

68 

.87 

89 

Milton, 

1330 

1,244 

.94 

149 

Chelmsford, 

800 

606 

.87 

90 

Middleborough,  . 

1,260 

1,172 

.93 

160 

Northbridge, 

1.664 

1,361 

.87 

91 

Falmouth, . 

490 

466 

.93 

161 

Windsor,    . 

90 

78 

.87 

92 

Groveland, 

436 

404 

.93 

162 

Wilbraham. 

231 

200 

.87 

93 

Hopkinton, 

431 

399 

.93 

163 

Wrentham, 

223 

193 

.87 

94 

West  Boylston,   . 

202 

187 

.93 

164 

Somerset,  . 

400 

424 

.87 

96 

Beverly,     . 

2,888 

2,671 

.92 

166 

Oakham.    . 

06 

83 

.86 

96 

Townsend.* 

264 

243 

.92 

166 

Athol, 

1.262 

1,068 

.86 

97 

Sterling,     . 

200 

184 

.92 

167 

Revere, 

3.203 

2,769 

.86 

98 

Hadley, 

319 

293 

.92 

168 

Eastham,   . 

72 

62 

.86 

99 

Wellfleet.    . 

134 

123 

.92 

169 

Northampton,     . 

3,071 

2.641 

.86 

100 

Walpole,     . 

807 

736 

.91 

160 

Acton, 

340 

292 

.86 

101 

Royalston, 

143 

130 

.91 

161 

Millis, 

262 

226 

.86 

102 

Hudson,     . 

1,102 

999 

.91 

162 

Westford,  . 

403 

345 

.86 

103 

Greenfield, 

1,670 

1,423 

.91 

163 

Belmont.    . 

846 

722 

.86 

104 

Arlington,  . 

1,869 

1.683 

.91 

164 

Dracut, 

638 

468 

.86 

105 

Norwell,     . 

227 

205 

.90 

166 

Cambridge, 

16.110 

13.878 

.86 

106 

Westminster, 

246 

221 

.90 

166 

Leicester,   . 

710 

604 

.85 

107 

W.  Springfield,  . 

1,706 

1,636 

.90 

167 

Paxton, 

87 

74 

.86 

108 

Belchertown, 

390 

361 

.90 

168 

Sharon, 

346 

293 

.85 

109 

Somerville, 

12,298 

11,068 

.90 

169 

Norfolk,      . 

160 

127 

.85 

110 

Williamstown,     . 

804 

723 

.90 

170 

Pittsfield,  . 

4.593 

3,867 

.84 

111 

Cohasset,    . 

443 

398 

.90 

171 

Burlington, 

69 

68 

.84 

112 

Fairhaven, 

896 

804 

.90 

172 

Aoushnet,  .. 

206 

172 

.84 

113 

Brockton,  . 

8,480 

7,606 

.90 

173 

Charlton,    . 

390 

826 

.84 

114 

Stow, 

201 

180 

.90 

174 

Springfield, 

12,694 

10,606 

.84 

115 

West  Tisbury,     . 

67 

60 

.90 

176 

Boxborough, 

64 

46 

.88 

116 

Sudbury,    . 

188 

168 

.89 

176 

Shirley, 

304 

263 

.88 

117 

Williamsbuig, 

397 

364 

.89 

177 

Oxford, 

676 

479 

.83 

118 

Sheffield,    . 

229 

204 

.89 

178 

Carlisle, 

89 

74 

.88 

119 

Aahby, 

126 

112 

.80 

179 

Charlemont, 

172 

146 

.83 

120 

Pl3rmouth, 

1,973 

1,766 

.80 

180 

Hubbardston, 

106 

162 

.83 

121 

Littleton,   . 

218 

194 

.89 

181 

Norton, 

324 

260 

.83 

122 

Dana, 

118 

106 

.89 

182 

W.   Bridgewater, 

388 

322 

.83 

123 

New  Aflhford, 

9 

8 

.89 

183 

Mashpee,    . 

41 

34 

.88 

124 

Weston, 

297 

264 

.89 

184 

Rutland,    . 

287 

196 

.88 

126 

Chester,    '. 

269 

239 

.89 

186 

Boston, 

104,160 

86.129 

.83 

126 

Mansfield,  . 

833 

739 

.89 

186 

Otis, 

76 

62 

.88 

127 

LakevUle,  . 

141 

126 

.89 

187 

N.  Marlborough, . 

180 

166 

.88 

128 

Plainville,  . 

208 

184 

.88 

188 

Millbury,    . 

843 

606 

.82 

129 

Montague, . 

1,238 

1,006 

.88 

189 

Marion, 

142 

117 

.82 

130 

Northborough,    . 

337 

298 

.88 

190 

Nantucket, 

412 

839 

.82 

131 

Winchester, 

1,681 

1,486 

.88 

191 

Avon, 

412 

880 

.82 

132 

Edgartown, 

180 

169 

.88 

192 

Goshen, 

62 

61 

.82 

133 

Westborough, 

676 

606 

.88 

193 

Nahant. 

174 

148 

.82 

134 

Princeton,  . 

146 

128 

.88 

194 

Seekonk,    . 

280 

280 

.82 

136 

Randolph, 

707 

623 

.88 

196 

Gill,  . 

14e 

120 

.82 

136 

Monroe, 

68 

61 

.88 

196 

Easthampton,     . 

1,247 

1.024 

.82 

137 

Billerica, 

619 

466 

.88 

197 

Winchendon, 

1,133 

080 

.82 

138 

Kingston, 

396 

347 

.88 

198 

Northfield, 

240 

197 

.82 

189 

Harwich,    , 

363 

310 

.88 

199 

Blackstone, 

1.196 

981 

.82 

140 

Hamilton, 

308 

270 

.88 

200 

Buckland,  . 

261 

214 

.82 

141 

Bolton, 

106 

920 

.88 

201 

Truro, 

166 

127 

.82 

142 

Grafton,     . 

883 

773 

.88 

202 

Leyden, 

66 

68 

•^ 
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307 

Italil.1.      . 

a 

67 

.81 

367 

3,087 

3.961 

'm 

ao8 

Fnoklin,   . 

IMS 

84: 

.81 

263 

Wobum,     . 

3,463 

3,680 

>4 

aoe 

362 

301 

.80 

309 

88 

66 

.74 

310 

Ho™.        . 

06 

ainton.       . 

1.782 

311 

Hfttaold,    . 

364 

317 

.80 

271 

Soulhwick, 

178 

129 

.74 

313 

WoroMtn. 

23.Ba 

8,373 

.80 

272 

Lm,  . 

737 

636 

.74 

31S 

Bun, 

846 

72 

.78 

314 

M»ld«i.      . 

!80 

274 

Wwtwood, 

241 

177 

.78 

31G 

Chaihin.    . 

341 

102 

.80 

278 

Bturiiridvi. 

318 

281 

.73 

310 

40 

30 

Colnin,       . 

370 

.78 

Prabrolw, 

^80 

277 

SOO 

87! 

.73 

318 

Aniont.    . 

1,301 

1*34 

.70 

278 

P«bo<iy,    . 

3.377 

1,733 

.78 

31B 

Dover, 

130 

102 

27B 

FlBKOtt,       . 

80 

43 

.78 

Uocttw. 

874 

280 

RllH>ll.         . 

.78 

331 

HattapobMt. 

31» 

173 

.TO 

281 

a™nvill«.  . 

168 

123 

.78 

239 

167 

134 

.70 

140 

101 

.73 

33S 

104 

83 

283 

Wstpott,  . 

306 

.73 

334 

Lmnfidd.. 

118 

08 

.70 

281 

LowU,        . 

14,408 

10.43* 

.73 

226 

SmoM.    . 

300 

213 

.78 

286 

Quinoy.       . 

7,388 

6,201 

.73 

230 

2,823 

3,38; 

.78 

a«™y,      .       . 

96 

.78 

337 

320 

.78 

287 

BoKford,     . 

lOS 

228 

Newbury.  . 

330 

17! 

.78 

288 

Brimenid,  . 

146 

101 

.71 

87 

68 

.78 

380 

Aornn,    . 

648 

SOO 

.71 

2M 

3J12I 

1,066 

.78 

2B0 

North  Rtttdiat.  ■ 

166 

lis 

2S1 

Duibury.  . 

30! 

iS 

.78 

201 

114 

81 

.71 

383 

le: 

.78 

2,778 

1.008 

.71 

233 

001 

771 

.78 

203 

Hkwlay,      . 

AG 

234 

Boyhton.    . 

ISfl 

SB 

.78 

301 

WandeU.     . 

103 

72 

.71 

236 

Tumtoo.    . 

6,638 

t877 

.78 

Blimdford, 

61 

.70 

236 

Uibridge,  . 

TOO 

817' 

306 

UiddleCon, 

.70 

387 

Ultford.      . 

3,100 

1,621 

.77 

3B7 

Rehobolh. 

BfiO 

260 

238 

Doodu.    . 

847 

267 

298 

Palhun,      . 

96 

67 

.70 

330 

Bwfchv,     . 

173 

298 

8p«u»r,      . 

1,208 

.70 

340 

IlMwieh.     . 

880 

680 

.77 

300 

Dartmouth, 

780 

628| 

.70 

341 

Belliiwluun. 

813 

340 

.77 

301 

167 

IK 

.60 

343 

LTBiT^.          . 

12JI3 

302 

PBlmat. 

1,416 

082 

.60 

343 

PUtofield,  . 

64 

43 

303 

UdooId,      . 

137 

96 

.00 

314 

2461 

1,800 

.76 

301 

Qmi™.       . 

881 

676 

.63 

345 

w^mT'  : 

1,461 

.76 

308 

362 

248 

.00 

34« 

B«wlio,       . 

182 

183 

.76 

309 

Riebmond. 

83 

57 

.60 

347 

WMutoim. 

1,037 

1,467 

.78 

307 

36 

34 

.60 

S48 

EoStld.       . 

120 

.76 

308 

W«oh»m,    . 

183 

124 

.08 

340 

Hmnooek.    . 

ei 

300 

Bwlfaid.     . 

120 

.68 

2S0 

H»v«rtiUl.  . 

6,048 

6.230 

.76 

31D 

Huuon,      . 

386 

101 

.68 

2S1 

Saynlum, 

370 

303 

.76 

311 

Okk  Bluffi, 

278 

183 

.08 

SS3 

LmrMt,    . 

183 

100 

8 

.67 

2S8 

161 

121 

.76 

313 

Alfotd. 

61 

31 

,87 

364 

BrewtMr,  . 

US 

84 

.76 

311 

Chilm«k,  . 

36 

21 

.87 

3SS 

PbUHpatoD. 

7( 

87 

.78 

Ad.m..       . 

3,230 

1,181 

.67 

S6« 

FraMAwn.  . 

367 

102 

318 

3.217 

1,466 

.66 

267 

I^^tOD.       . 

887 

380 

.78 

817 

8.li.bury,  . 

287 

189 

.66 

3S8 

730 

636 

.74 

Tewkaburr, 

233 

146 

,«« 

360 

HMllDM].     . 

1302 

1,108 

313 

Uoatarsy,  . 

84 

66 

900 

164 

132 

.74 

320 

HolUnd.     . 

17 

.66 

aai 

w«wkk.  . 

131 

go 

,74 

32] 

ChioOpM,     . 

8,616 

2,203 

.65 

303 

W.BnokBald,    . 

187 

IBB 

.74 

333 

C3.rk.bu», 

270 

183 

.66 

exx 
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323 
324 
326 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
336 
336 
337 
338 


TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 


•55 


New  Bntintree, 

Washington, 

Hyde  Pteirk. 

North  Adams, 

Longmeadow, 

Lanesborough, 

W.  Stookbridge. 

Rowley, 

Tyringham, 

New  Bedford. 

Whately, 

Beoket. 

Sherbom, 

Ware. 

Auburn. 

Peru. 


100 

60 

2.640 

4,370 

189 

138 

202 

324 

60 

14,056 

111 

173 

225 

1.637 

472 

69 


65 

39 

1.719 

2.822 

121 

88 
129 
206 

38 
8,890 

70 
108 
179 
937 
283 

40 


.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.64 
.64 
.64 
.64 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.62 
.62 
.61 
.60 
.58 


830 
340 
341 
342 
343 
o44 
346 
346 
347 
348 
349 
360 
361 
362 
368 
864 


TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 


Lawrence,  . 

Ludlow, 

Fall  River, 

Plympton, 

Florida, 

Hardwiok, 

Salem, 

Fitohburgf 
Qreenwioh. 
Holyoke,    . 
Ameebury, 
Sutton. 
Tolland.      . 
Southbridge. 
Dudley, 
Webster,    . 


C3 

& 

9 

8 

a 

■a 
I 


I 


I 


13.200 

7.644 

1,019 

680 

21,862  12,6161 

73 

42 

113 

66 

687 

837 

7,072 

4.417 

6.786 

3,799 

88 

40 

10,460 

6.600 

1.632 

866 

672 

860 

36 

17 

2.166 

078 

809 

338 

2,010 

686 

.58 

.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.67 
.67 
.66 
.66 
.54 
.63 
.62 
.47 
.45 
.41 
.34 


III.    Graduated  Attendance  Table. 


In  whuJi  aU  the  towns  in  the  State  care  numerically  arranged  according  to  the  ratio 
of  AVERAOB  ATTENDANCE  of  children  upon  the  public  echooU  for  the  achod 
year  ending  June,  1907,  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in  town  between  5 
and  16  years  of  age,  September  1,  1907. 


COUNTIES. 


Ratio  of 
attendance. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


Barnstable. 
Plsonouth. 
Franklin,    . 
Middlesex. 
Norfolk,      . 
Dukes, 
Hampshire, 
Stt£Folk, 


.97 

.88 
.86 
.86 
.84 
.83 
.83 


COUNTIES. 


Ratk>of 
attendance. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Nantucket. 
Berkshire,  . 
Essex, 
Worcester. 
Hampden,  . 
Bristol, 


State, 


.82 

.77 
.76 
.74 
.71 

.67 


.80 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
THE  TRUSTEES 

PERKINS  INSTITDTION  AND  HASSAGHDSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

Tear  ending  August  31,   1008. 


BOSTON: 

WRIGHT  &  POTTER  PRINTING  CO.,  STATE  PRINTEBS, 

18  Post  Omcs  Bquasi. 

1909. 


Appbovsd  bt 
Ths  State  Boakd  of  Publioation. 


(ttummmmtftttt^  of  IKaanr^ttBettfl. 


PbRKINB  InBTITTTTION  and   BfASSACHXJSBTTB    ScHOOL   FOB   THE   BlIND, 

South  Boston,  October  22,  1908. 

To  the  Hon.  Wh.  M.  Olik,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Deab  Sib:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the 
use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  seventy-seventh  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corporation 
thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  treasurer  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Secretary, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE   CORPORATION 

1908-1909. 


FRANCIS  HENRY  APPLETON,  President. 
AMORY  A.  LAWRENCE,  Vice^Preeident. 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 


BOABD  OF  TBUBTXSICS. 


FRANCIS  HENRY  APPLETON. 

WALTER  CABOT  BAYLIES. 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT. 

Rbt.  PAUL  REVERE  FROTHINGHAM. 

N.  P.  HALLOWELL. 

JABiES  ARNOLD  LOWELL. 


Mna.  JAMES  J.  PUTNAM. 
GEORGE  H.   RICHARDS. 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON.  M.D. 
MiBS  ANNETTE  P.   ROGERS. 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 
S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE.  Chairman. 


STANDING    COMMITTERS. 

Monthly  Visitlxig  Committee, 
whote  duty  U  u  to  vint  and  inspe^  the  Institution  cU  least  once  in  each  month. 


1909. 


January, 

.  Francis  Hsnrt  Applkton. 

July, 

February. 

.  Mrs.  Jamss  J.  Putnam. 

August,  . 

March.    . 

.   WZLUAM  EnDICOTT. 

September, 

AprQ,     . 

.  Paul  R.  Frotbinqhaii. 

October, 

May,       . 

.  Jambs  A.  Lowbll. 

November, 

June, 

.  N.  P.  Hallowbll. 

December, 

Committee  on  Education. 

Gborob  H.  Rxcbarob. 

Rev.  Paul  Rbvbrb  Frothinoham. 

William  L.  Richardson,  M.D. 


1909. 

Walter  Cabot  Batlixs. 
Annbttb  p.  Roobrs. 
Gborob  H.  Richards. 
William  L.  Richardson. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 
S.  Lothrop  Thorndikb. 


House  Committee. 

William  L.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Jambs  J.  Putnam. 
Gborob  H.  Richards. 


Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  Lothrop  Thorndikb. 

WiLUAM   EnDICOTT. 

Walter  Cabot  Batubs. 
N.  P.  Hallowbll. 


Committee  on  Health. 

Waiter  Cabot  Baylies. 
William  L.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 


Auditors  of  Aooounta. 

Gborgb  H.  Richards. 
S.  Lothrop  Thorndikb. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 

TEACHERS. 


EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Director. 


TEACHEBS  Aim  OFFICEBS  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


UTBRABT  DSPABTICIBNT. 
Botb'  Seotion.  Girla'  Seotton. 


ERNEST  C.  WITHAM. 

Miaa  CAROLINE  E.   McMASTER. 

M188  JULIA  A.   BOYLAN. 

M18S  JESSICA   L.   LANGWORTHY. 

RICHARD   A.   BURN. 

BCisa  ALTA  M.   REED. 

ELWYN  C.  SMITH. 


Bfiaa 

GAZELLA 

BENNETT. 

MiSB 

SARAH   M 

.   LILLEY. 

MI88 

FRANCES 

S.  MARRETT 

MlSB 

MARY  E. 

SAWYER. 

MI88 

HELEN  L 

.  SMITH. 

MZBS 

JULIA  E. 

BURNHAM. 

Mias 

ELSIE  H. 

SIMONDS. 

Special  Teaohen  to  Blind  Deaf-Mutes. 


GEORGE  E.  PINTO. 


Miss  ELIZABETH  HOXIE. 


DBFABTHEHT  OF  PHTSICAIi  TBAININa. 

JOHN   H.   WRIGHT.  Miss  MARY  E.   SAWYER. 

MiBS  LENNA  D.  SWINERTON. 


DSPABTICENT  OF  MUSIC. 
EDWIN   L.  GARDINER. 


Mias  FREDA  A.   BLACK. 
M188  HELEN  M.   ABBOTT. 
MiSB  MARY  E.   BURBECK. 
W.   LUTHER  STOVER. 
JOHN   F.   HARTWELL. 


EDWIN  A.  SABIN.    Violin. 


Mias  MARY  E.   RILEY. 

M188  LOUISA  L.  FERNALD. 

M188  RUTH   DAVIES. 

Miss  BLANCHE  A.  BARDIN. 

Mbs.   ALICE  W.   MacGREGOR."  Foioe. 


DIIFABTHEIfT  OF  liAKUAIi  TBAHHNG. 


Boys'  860tioxi. 

JOHN   H.   WRIGHT. 

JULIAN   H.   MABEY. 

ELWYN  C.   SMITH. 

Miss  MARY  B.   KNOWLTON.  Sloyd. 


Olrla'  Seotiaii. 

Miss  ANNA  S.   HANNGREN.  Sloyd, 
Miss  FRANCES  M.   LANGWORTHY. 
Miss  M.  EUZABETH   BOBBINS. 
Miss  MARIAN  E.   CHAMBERLAIN. 
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DSPABTM3DNT  OF  TUNXNG  FIANOFOBTSB. 

GEORGE  £.   HART,  Manager  and  In$truek>r. 


XIBRABIANS,  GIiBBE  AND  BOOKKEEF1SB8. 


M188  SARAH  E.   LANE,  Librarian. 
Mias  LAURA  M.  SAWYER.  Librarian. 
Mias  LOUISE  P.  HUNT.  Aatiatant. 


BC188  ANNA  GARDNER  FISH,  Clerk. 
M18S  SUSAN  E.  CUNNINGHAM,  Book- 
keeper. 
Miss  MABELLE  G.  PREBLE,  A99i8tant. 


T  OF  SEAIiTH. 

ELI8HA  S.   BOLAND.   M.D.,  Attending  Phyeieian  for  the  InetUutum. 

HENRY  W.   BROUQHTON.   M.D..  Attending  Phyeieian  for  the  Kindergarten, 

FRANCIS  I.   PROCTOR.   M.D.,  Ophlhalmologiet. 

ARTHUR   WILLARD   FAIRBANKS,   M.D.,  Pediatrician. 

HOWARD   ARTHUR   LANE,   D.M.D.,  Attending  Dentiet  for  the  Institution. 

REINHOLD   RUELBERG,   D.M.D.,  Attending  Dentist  for  the  Kindergarten. 


DOMESTIC  DI!FABTM1ENT. 

Houaekeepera  in  the  Cottages. 


FREDERICK  A.  FLAliDBBS,  Steward. 
Mbs.  MARY  JORDAN  SEALS.  Matron. 
Ifus  PERSIS   MERRILL,  Assistant. 


Mbs.   M.   a.  KNOWLTON. 
Mrs.   CORA   L.   GLEASON. 
Miss  CLARA  £.   STEVENS. 
Mrs.   SOPHIA  C.    HOPKINS. 
Miss  FLORENCE  E.   STOWE. 


FBINTUfa  DISPABTMENT. 


DENNIS   A.   REARDON.  Manager. 
Msa.  ELIZABETH   L.   BOWDEN. 


M1B8  MATILDA  A.  CHISHOLM,  Printer. 
Miss  MARGARET  J.  BROWN.  Printer. 


FRANK   C.    BRYAN,  Operator  of  Stereotvpemaker. 


WOBEBHOP  FOB  ADUI/TS. 

EUGENE   C.   HOWARD.  Manager. 
FRANK   C.   BRYAN.  Acting  Manager. 
Miss  ESTELLE   M.   MENDUM,  Clerk. 
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TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS  AT  JAMAICA  PLAIN. 


Botb'  Seotion. 

Bliss  Nettib  B.  Vosa,  Matron. 

Mis.  Mina  L.  Hunt,  Aaaisiant. 

Biiss  Mabia  a.  Fkbnch,  Kindergartner. 

Hiss  L.  Hbnbubtta  Stuatton,  Teadter. 

Mn.  Ck)RDBN  Sagar,  Special  Teacher. 


OirlB'  Seotion. 

Mn.  J.  M.  Hnjtt  Matton^ 

Miss  CoRfTBUA  M.  LoBiNO,  AttiriianL 

Miss  W.  HuMBBBT,  Kindergartner. 

Biiss  AucB  M.  Lamb,  TeacKer. 

Miss  Hblen  M.  HiNOur,  Music  Teaser. 


Biiss  Lauba  a.  Brown,  Teadter  of  Manual  Trainino. 

Miss  Lbnna  D.  Swinbbton,  Aasietant  in  Corrective  Ovmna^ice. 


fbucabt  defabtmsnt. 

Botb'  SeotioQ. 


Biiss  Mart  J.  Jonbs,  Matron. 

Miss  Maroarbt  F.  Hughbs,  Aeai^ant. 

Bliss  Angib  L.  Tarbbix,  Teacher. 


Miss  M.  EflTBLLB  Ramsdbll,  Teadier. 
Miss  MxNNXB  C.  TncKBR.  Music  Teadier. 
Bliss  SiGRiD  Sjolandbr,  Skyd. 


Girls'  Section. 


Bliss  Ada  S.  Bartlbtt,  Matron. 
Bliss  Gbbtrudb  C.  Moorb,  Atsiatant. 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Btrcx,  Teacher. 


Miss  Carrie  M.  Wilson,  Teadier. 
Mias  Naomi  K.  Grxno,  Music  Teadur. 
Bliss  Gerda  L.  Wahlbbrg,  Sloyd. 


LADIES'  VXSrrrN'G   COMMITTEE  TO  THE  KENDEBG-ABTEN. 


Mn.  John  Chipman  Gray,  President. 
Miss  Annib  C.  Warren,  Vice-President. 


Bin.  E.  Preble  Motley, 
Mn.  Harold  J.  Coolidoe, 
Bin.  John  Lawrence, 
Mn.  Thomas  Mack,    . 
Mn.  Charles  E.  Mason, 
Bin.  George  A.  Drapbr, 

Mn.   W.   R.   LXVERMORE,    . 

Miss  Ellen  Bullard, 


.  December. 
I  January. 

I  February. 

I  March. 
.  ApriL 


Miss  Annib  C.  Warren,  . 
Miss  Emxlt  Beebb, 
Mn.  Labe  Anderson, 
Mn.  Charles  B.  Perkins, 
Mn.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  . 
Mn.  George  H.  Monks, 


Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton. 

Mn.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Honorary  Member. 

Mn.  Kinosmill  Marrs,  Honorary  Member. 


\  May. 
I  June, 


Septernher, 

October. 

November. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Abboty  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Cambridge. 

Adams,  Melvin  0.,  Boston. 

Ably  Mrs.  Daniel,  Boston. 

Allen,  Eklward  E.,  Boston. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Amory,  Cbarles  W.,  Boston. 

Appleton,  Hon. .  Francis  Henry, 
Peabody. 

Appleton,  Mrs.  Francis  Henry, 
Peabody. 

Appleton,  Dr.  William,  Boston. 

Bacon,  Edwin  M.,  Boston. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Ezra  H.,  Boston. 

Baldwin,  S.  E.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Baldwin,  William  H.,  Boston, 

Ballard,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 

Barbour,  Edmund  D.,  Boston. 

Barrows,  Hon.  S.  J.,  New  York. 

Barrows,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  New  York. 

Bartlett,  Francis,  Boston. 

Bartlett,  Miss  F.,  Boston. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Boston. 

Bartlett,  Miss  Mary  F.,  Boston. 

Bates,  Arlo,  Boston. 

Baylies,  Walter  C,  Boston. 

Baylies,  Mrs.  Walter  C,  Boston. 

Beacb,  Rev.  D.  N.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Beebe,  E.  Pioson,  Boston. 

Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 

Benedict,  Wm.  Leonard,  Boston. 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Brook- 
line. 

Binney,  William,  Providence. 


Black,  George  N.,  Boston. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Boston. 
Bourn,  Hon.  A.  0.,  Providence. 
Bowditch,  Alfred,  Boston. 
Bowditch,    Dr.    H.    P.,   Jamaica 

Plain. 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Brooke,  Rev.  S.  W.,  London. 
Brooks,  Edward,  Hyde  Park. 
Brooks,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dorchester. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 
Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  A.  B.  M.,  Boston. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Boston. 
Bullock,  George  A.,  Worcester. 
Bumham,  Miss  Julia  E.,  Lowell. 
Bumham,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston. 
Callahan,  Miss  Mary  G.,  Boston. 
Callender,  Walter,  Providence. 
Carter,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  West  Newton. 
Cary,  Miss  E.  F.,  Cambridge. 
Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G.,  Boston. 
Case,  Mrs.  Laura  L.,  Boston. 
Chace,  J.  H.,  Valley  Falls,  R.  L 
Chace,  Hon.  J.,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Chadwick,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Boston. 
Chamberlin,  E.  D.,  Boston. 
Chapin,  Edward  P.,  Andover. 
Clark,  Miss  S.  W.,  Beverly. 
Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 
Coates,  James,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston. 

Colby,  Miss  Jennie  M.,  Boston. 

Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Cook,  Charles  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cook,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Coolidge,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  John  T.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston. 

Cowing,  Miss  G.  G.,  Brookline. 

Cowing,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Brookline. 

Crafts,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Boston. 

Crane,  Mrs.  Zenas  M.,  Dalton. 

Crosby,  Sumner,  Brookline. 

Crosby,  William  S.,  Brookline. 

Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0.,  Boston. 

Cummings,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Cunniff,  Hon.  M.  M.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Brookline. 

Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Boston. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  Boston. 

Debuchy,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Boston. 

Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Boston. 

Dillaway,  W.  E.  L.,  Boston. 

Doliber,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Dow,  Miss  Jane  F.,  Milton. 

Draper,  Eben  S.,  Boston. 

Draper,  George  A.,  Boston. 

Duryea,  Mrs.  Herman,  New  York. 

Eliot,  Rev.  C.  R.,  Boston. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  Boston. 

Ellis,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 

Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly. 

Endicott,  William,  Boston. 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Endicott,  Mrs.  William,  Jr.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Endicott,  William  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 


Ernst,  C.  W.,  Boston. 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower,  Boston. 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L.,  Boston. 

Faulkner,  Miss  F.  M.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Mrs.  Dudley  B.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Henry  H.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  Boston. 

Fenno,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Boston. 

Ferris,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Brookline. 

Ferris,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Brookline. 

Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  Boston. 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.,  Boston. 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan,  Bos- 
ton. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Boston. 

Foote,  Miss  M.  B.,  Cambridge. 

Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge. 

Foster,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Freeman,  Miss  H.  E.,  Boston. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  P.  R.,  Boston. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Samuel  R.,  Boston. 

Gammans,  Hon.  G.  H.,  Boston. 

Gardiner,  Robert  H.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Boston. 

Gteorge,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 

Glidden,  W.  T.,  Brookline. 

Goff;  Darius  L.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Goff,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Goldthwait,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 

Gooding,  Rev.  A.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 

Qtjrdon,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.D.,  Boston. 

Green,  Charles  G.,  Cambridge. 

Grew,  Edward  W.,  Boston. 

Griffin,  S.  B.,  Springfield. 
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Hale,  Bev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Mrs.  F.  Howe,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

Hall,  Miss  Laura  E.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Longwood. 

Hallowell,  Col.  N.  P.,  Boston. 

Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Jr.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Hanseom,  Dr.  Sanford,  Somer- 
ville. 

Haskell,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Aubomdale. 

Head,  Charles,  Boston. 

Head,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebe  A.,  CaJi- 
fomia. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,  Bos- 
ton. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Boston. 

Hersey,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 

Higginson,  Frederick,  Brookline. 

Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Hill,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Somerville. 

Hodgkins,  Frank  E.,  Somerville. 

Hogg,  John,  Boston. 

Hollis,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Lynn. 

Holmes,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Holmes,  John  H.,  Boston. 

Horton,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Boston. 

Howe,  Henry  Marion,  New  York. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 

Howland,  Mrs.  0.  0.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Francis  W.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Boston. 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Boston. 

lasigi,  Miss  Mary  V.,  Boston. 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Wellesley. 

Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Cambridge. 

James,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Brookline. 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  Boston. 


Johnson,  Edward  C,  Boston. 
Johnson,  Rev.  H.  S.,  Boston. 
Jones,  Mrs.  E.  C,  New  Bedford. 
Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Kasson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  Miss  H.  W.,  Boston. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Boston. 
Kilmer,  Frederick  M.,  SomerviUe. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.,  Boston. 
Kimball,  Edward  P.,  Maiden. 
Knapp,  G«o]^  B.,  Boston. 
Knowlton,  Daniel  S.,  Boston. 
E[ramer,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Boston. 
Lang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lang,  Mrs.  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  James,  *Groton. 
Lawrence,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.,  Boston. 
Lee,  George  C,  Boston. 
Lee,  Mrs.  G^rge  C,  Boston. 
Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingham. 
Linzee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Littell,  Miss  S.  G.,  Boston. 
Livermore,  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Hon.  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Lord,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Providence. 
Loring,  Mrs.  W.  Caleb,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  John,  Aubumdale. 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  Boston. 
Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Amy,  Brookline. 
Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  G^orgina,  Boston. 
Lowell,  James  A.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
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Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 

Lyman;  John  P.,  Boston. 

Marrett,  Miss  H.  M.,  Standish, 
Me. 

MarrS;  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Wayland. 

Mason,  Miss  E.  F.,  Boston. 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 

Mason,  I.  B.,  Providence,  B.  L 

Matchett,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Brookline. 

Matthews,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Boston. 

Mernman,  Mrs.  D.,  Boston. 

Merritt,  Edward  P.,  Boston. 

Meyer,  Mrs.  G.  von  L.,  Boston. 

Minot,  the  Misses,  Boston. 

Minot,  J.  Grafton,  Boston. 

Mixter,  Miss  M.  C,  Boston. 

Morgan,  Eustis  P.,  Saco,  Me. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Eustis  P.,  Saco, 
Me. 

Morison,  John  H.,  Boston. 

Morison,'Mrs.  John  H.,  Boston. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold,  Boston. 

Morse,  Miss  M.F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Moseley,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  Preble,  Boston. 

Motley,  Warren,  Boston. 

Nickerson,  Miss  Pnscilla,  Bos- 
ton. 

Nickerson,  S.  D.,  Boston. 

Norcross,  GrenviUe  H.,  Boston. 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 

Oliver,  Dr.  Henry  K.,  Boston. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Boston. 

Parkinson,  John,  Boston. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott,  Groton. 

Peabody,  Frederick  W.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  S.  Endicott,  Boston. 

Perkins,  Charles  Bruen,  Boston. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Boston. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Boston. 

Pickman,  D.  L.,  Boston. 


Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  Milton. 
Pope,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Boston. 
Porter,  Charles  H.,  Quincy. 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Proctor,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Proctor,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  Boston. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  James  J.,  Boston. 
Quimby,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  Boston. 
Rand,  Arnold  A.,  Boston. 
Rantoul,  Robert  S.,  Salem. 
Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.  Howell,  Boston. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Miss  Elise,  Boston. 
Richards,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Mrs.  H.,  Gardiner,  Me. 
Richardson,  John,  Boston. 
Richardson,    Miss    M.    G.,    New 

York. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 
Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rogers,  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  North  An- 

dover. 
Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Brookline. 
Saltonstall,  Richard  M.,  Boston. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Schaff,  Capt.  Morris,  Pittsfield. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.  R.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Willard  T.,  Boston. 
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Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Harvey  N.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Brockton. 
Slater,  Mrs.  H.  N.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Sorchan,  Mrs.  Victor,  New  York. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F.  P.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Stanwood,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Brook- 
line. 
Stevens,  Miss  C.  A.,  New  York. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  Cambridge. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  Boston. 
Tapley,  Mrs.  Amos  P.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Ezra  R.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Rev.  G.  A.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  Albert,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  S.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Tilden,  Miss  Alice  Foster,  Milton. 
Tilden,  Miss  Edith  S.,  Milton. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  Milton. 


Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Tompkins,  Eugene,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  A.  W.,  Randolph. 
Underwood,  Herbert  S.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Yose,  Miss  Caroline  C,  Milton. 
Warden,  Erskine,  Waltham. 
Ware,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Watson,  Thomas  A.,  Weymouth. 
Watson,  Mrs.  T.  A.,  Weymouth. 
Weld,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Wheelock,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
White,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Whiting,  Albert  T.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Miss  Anne,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Brookline. 
Williams,    Mrs.    H.    C,    South 

Framingham. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  E.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Winsor,  James  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thos.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.,  Boston. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


SoxTTH  Boston,  Ootober  14,  1908. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly  summoned, 
was  held  today  at  the  institution,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  was  read,  accepted  and 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  William  Endicott  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  the  Trustees,  after  due  consideration,  had  de- 
termined that  the  accommodations  at  South  Boston  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Institution  were  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
present  and  future  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and  had  fur- 
ther determined  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
economy  and  for  other  reasons  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Institution  should  ultimately  be  located  together  on  some 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  of  sufficient  area  to 
accommodate  the  present  and  future  purposes  of  both 
branches  of  the  Institution,  and  with  this  in  mind,  the  Trus- 
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tees  were  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land 
in  Watertown,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  Josiah 
Stickney,  containing  about  34  acres. 

It  was  further  reported  that  although  the  Trustees  under 
the  by-laws  are  advised  that  they  have  ample  and  full  au- 
thority to  proceed  in  completing  the  purchase  and  developing 
the  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  they  deem 
it  advisable  that  the  matter  should  be  reported  upon  to  the 
Corporation,  and  its  doings  in  the  matter  ratified  and  ap- 
proved, and 

On  motion  it  was 

Voted:  that  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  Trustees  looking 
to  the  acquisition  and  purchase  of  the  said  property  be  and 
hereby  are  ratified  and  approved,  and  that  said  Trustees 
be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  do  all  acts  and  things 
requisite  and  necessary  in  completing  the  purchase  of  said 
property  and  developing  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  and  in  that  connection  to  proceed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  matter  of  constructing  such  buildings  as  they 
may  determine  requisite  and  necessary  and  to  do  all  other 
matters  and  things  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the 
Institution  from  South  Boston  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  they  deem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

Further  voted:  that  in  case  for  any  reason  the  Trustees 
are  not  able  to  acquire  and  purchase  the  said  Stickney  estate, 
that  they  be  and  hereby  are  fully  authorized  to  proceed  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  other  property  as  they  may  believe 
to  be  adapted  for  the  said  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  offered  two  amendments  to  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  which  were  referred  to  the  Trustees  with 
fuU  power. 
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The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following  persons  were  unanimously 
elected :  — 

President.  —  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton. 

Vice-President  —  Amory  A.  Lawrence. 

Treasurer.  —  William  Endioott,  Jr. 

Secretary.  —  Edward  E.  Allen. 

Trustees.  —  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  Walter  Cabot  Bay- 
lies, William  Endicott,  James  A.  Lowell,  Mrs.  James  J. 
Putnam,  George  H.  Eichards,  Bichard  M.  SaltonstaU,  and 
S.  Lothrop  Thomdike. 

The  following  persons  were  unanimously  elected  members 
of  the  corporation:  Dr.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Colby,  Mrs.  Mary  Tappapi  Appleton,  Mrs.  Marian  Cabot 
Putnam,  Ezra  R.  Thayer  and  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Fiske. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Secretary. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  Inbtitdtion  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Boston,  October  14,  1908. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  As  the  chief  burden  of 
last  year 's  report  was  the  need  of  reconstruction,  it  is 
fitting  to  begin  this  year 's  by  saying  that  the  first  steps 
toward  rebuilding  have  been  taken.  After  visiting  a 
score  of  sites,  we  began  negotiations  last  spring  for  a 
piece  of  land  of  about  34  acres  on  an  elevation  along 
the  Charles  River  in  Watertown.  While  papers  have 
not  actually  been  passed,  it  is  expected  that  they  soon 
will  be.  The  property  was  once  a  beautiful  estate,  and 
it  still  bears  many  fine  old  trees.  It  is  within  six  miles 
of  the  State  House,  readily  approachable  by  train  and 
trolley,  and  is  altogether  a  most  desirable  site  for  us. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  reconstruct  externally 
for  several  years,  we  have  made  a  few  internal  changes 
in  our  old  buildings  worthy  of  mention.  Some  money 
has  been  spent  in  the  girls'  cottages  for  painting  and 
refurnishing,  a  long  delayed  and  much  needed  improve- 
ment. As  the  girls  had  no  cottage  sitting  rooms,  the 
dining  rooms  have  been  made  into  living  rooms,  to  be 
so  used  except  at  meal  times.  The  long,  covered  gal- 
lery bounding  the  girls '  green  has  had  a  side  removed 
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so  that  it  now  opens  upon  the  green  like  a  section  of  a 
cloister  walk.  Thus  has  the  gallery  been  restored  to 
use.  The  institution  offices  are  now  at  the  front  of  the 
main  building,  near  the  entrance  and  so  accessible 
to  all. 

New  leadership  always  means  change  of  some  kind, 
if  only  of  emphasis,  and  a  somewhat  greater  emphasis 
is  being  placed  by  Mr.  Allen  on  matters  of  school  hy- 
giene. Following  on  modem  lines,  we  begin  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  pupils  and  their  needs  by  ascertaining  their 
physical  condition.  Our  physicians  last  year  cheerfully 
gave  the  time  needed  for  careful  examination  and  meas- 
urements of  each  pupil,  and  their  findings  we  have  re- 
corded on  cards  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Attending 
dentists,  a  pediatrician  and  an  assistant  oculist  were 
appointed ;  adjustable  desks  and  chairs  were  provided 
in  certain  classrooms.  Adequate  shower  baths  were 
introduced  for  the  boys.  Every  boy  not  excused  by  the 
physician  begins  the  day  by  going  through  a  needle 
bath  of  about  70°  temperature,  immediately  after  get- 
ting up.  This  is  simply  the  revival  of  an  old  custom 
of  morning  bathing  at  the  institution.  A  similar  large 
shower  was  also  installed  near  the  gymnasium,  so  that 
part  of  the  gymnasium  exercise  is  showering  after- 
wards. Thus  each  boy  has  a  cool  shower  every  morn- 
ing and  a  warm  one  four  times  a  week. 

All  the  gymnasium'  exercises  for  both  girls  and  boys, 
that  can  properly  be  held  in  the  open  air,  are  held 
there.  Our  boys  took  part  in  May  in  an  interscholastic 
contest  with  twelve  other  schools  for  the  blind,  each 
on  its  own  grounds,  we  holding  our  meet  at  the  kinder- 
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garten.  Their  time  and  opportunity  for  practice  had 
been  so  limited  here  that  they  were  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, but  while  they  did  not  win  in  any  event  they 
made  creditable  showing. 

The  added  spirits  induced  by  showering  and  com- 
petitive exercises  need  an  outlet.  This  is  provided  for 
by  the  annexation  of  out  of  doors,  alike  at  South  Bos- 
ton and  Jamaica  Plain,  in  both  which  places  we  have 
installed  play  apparatus  that  is  in  constant  use  by  each 
school  till  we  are  the  envy  of  the  street  boys  (the  most 
popular  pieces  just  now  are  the  two  great  plank  swings, 
capable  of  holding  ten  boys  or  girls  at  a  time) ;  and 
by  having  teachers  more  and  more  with  pupils  in  free 
time  to  lead  in  sports  and  play.  This  last  innovation 
is  capable  of  larger  extension,  and  teachers  will  be  en- 
gaged with  the  understanding  that  this  is  as  much  a 
part  of  their  duties  as  classroom  instruction.  Some- 
what better  hygienic  conditions  and  somewhat  more 
time  spent  in  play  and  voluntary  exercise  add  zest  to 
work  in  its  turn.  Pupils  are  assigned  fewer  hours  in 
school  and  are  expected  to  accomplish  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  formerly. 

Fewer  pupils  are  now  studying  music  than  were  be- 
fore, and  those  who  are  pursuing  it  are  doing  so  with 
increased  economy  to  themselves  and  the  school.  The 
music  department  of  the  whole  institution  has  been  re- 
organized under  a  single  head,  several  instructors  who 
resigned  will  not  be  replaced,  a  mixed  chorus  will  ab- 
sorb some  of  the  excessive  effort  heretofore  given  to 
a  full  orchestra,  and  much  less  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  small  instruments.     All  the  music  any  pupil 
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ought  to  take  will  be  fostered  in  him,  but  the  effort  to 
force  it  into  him  or  out  of  him  will  cease.  Definite 
normal  instruction  for  our  advanced  piano  pupils  with 
private  pupils  of  their  own  —  children  with  sight  — 
has  begun  and  will  be  insisted  on.  Our  music  depart- 
ment has  not  offered  these  opportunities  within  recent 
years;  and,  when  we  consider  that  practically  all  the 
graduates  of  such  a  school  as  ours,  who  follow  music 
as  a  livelihood,  will  teach  rather  than  perform,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  demands  of  the  orchestra,  which  dis- 
placed several  at  least  equally  important  lines  of  ef- 
fort, should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  dominate. 

A  school  for  the  blind  does  not  have  the  time  for 
every  pursuit  possible  to  its  pupils.  Thus,  theoreti- 
cal chemistry,  a  delightful  study,  has  this  year  given 
way  to  a  course  in  business  principles:  business  may 
not  become  the  calling  of  all  our  pupils,  though  it  does 
of  many,  but  so  much  of  success  in  life  depends  upon 
business  habits  and  methods  that  courses  having  for 
their  end  the  understanding  and  practice  of  these  qual- 
ities have  been  lately  recommended  to  all  our  schools 
by  no  less  a  body  than  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Apropos  of  good  business,  we  are  now  pushing  new 
industries  into  our  manual  department,  this  past  year 
the  rush-bottoming  of  chairs.  The  boys  and  their 
teacher  have  made  a  lot  of  checker  boards  and  men.  In 
their  shop  there  has  been  other  interesting  work  done, 
such  as  the  making  up  of  strong  piazza  chairs,  bought 
in  the  knocked-down  condition,  and  seating  and  backing 
them  with  splint ;  the  result  being  pieces  of  furniture 
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for  the  pupils*  own  sitting  rooms.  Will  not  the  boys 
feel  proprietorship  in  such  of  their  arts  and  crafts 
work? 

To  stimulate  habits  of  thrift  the  boys  have  been  en- 
couraged to  start  bank  accounts  with  money  earned  at 
recaning  chairs  during  odd  hours,  and  twenty  have  al- 
ready made  deposits.  All  young  people  need  capital 
when  starting  out  in  life;  how  much  better  to  possess 
a  little  than  to  borrow. 

Our  school  and  its  work  are  now  so  well  known  in  this 
community  it  would  seem  as  though  there  were  a  better 
and  more  economical  way  of  keeping  up  this  interest 
than  through  the  weekly  exhibitions  once  so  necessary. 
These  will  be  replaced  by  having  the  work  of  teacher 
and  pupil  so  good  that  it  may  be  always  on  exhibition. 
Visitors  truly  interested  will  be  shown  through  the 
school  and  house  at  all  times. 

Instead  of  the  usual  miscellaneous  exhibition  and 
concert  exercises,  held  in  a  large  city  auditorium,  early 
in  June,  we  gave  in  June  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall  and 
on  the  last  day  of  school  had  closing  exercises  at  the 
institution.  Nine  boys  and  one  girl  then  received 
diplomas. 

Our  three  deaf-blind  pupils  have  been  here  as  last 
year.  Thomas  Stringer's  future  —  he  is  now  twenty- 
two  years  old  —  is  something  of  a  problem.  The  other 
two  are  still  young  and  progressing  in  an  interesting 
way,  especially  little  Louis  Yott  whose  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  language  presents  a  study  in  develop- 
ment that  would  attract  uncommon  attention  were  it 
new  at  this  school. 
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We  wish  to  commend  the  achievements  of  the  depart- 
ment of  piano  tuning,  the  library  and  the  printing 
office,  the  workshop  for  adults,  and  the  work  of  teaching 
the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  The  library  has  not 
only  added  85  titles  to  its  special  collection  of  literature 
on  the  blind  but  nearly  1000  embossed  books,  chiefly 
text  books  in  Braille.  It  has  circulated  2443  books  in 
the  school  for  voluntary  reading  and  increased  its  out- 
side circulation  this  year  to  3060.  For  at  least  fifteen 
years  our  books  have  been  borrowed  in  increasing 
numbers  by  blind  people  and  read  at  their  homes.  Since 
1904,  when  the  free  mailing  concession  went  into  effect, 
this  outside  circulation  has  consumed  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  of  one  librarian. 

Many  of  these  additions  are  the  production  of  our 
own  Howe  Memorial  Press  whose  energies  this  year 
have  been  devoted,  first,  to  new  equipment  for  book  and 
pamphlet  production  in  Braille,  especially  a  stereotype- 
maker,  having  power  attachment,  and  a  wire  stitching 
machine ;  and  second,  to  the  issuing  of  much  new  music, 
paper  maps  and  a  lot  of  select  short  stories  for  general 
reading.  These  latter  appear  in  convenient  pamphlet 
form  in  editions  of  100 ;  over  400  of  them  went  into  the 
homes  of  our  outside  readers  last  summer.  The  Howe 
Memorial  Press  will  undertake  more  and  more  to  serve 
as  a  supply  house  for  appliances  and  reading  needed  by 
the  blind  of  any  age  or  station. 

The  workshop  for  adults  has  almost  held  its  own  dur- 
ing this  year  of  general  business  depression,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  running  expenses  have  increased.  It 
has  new  management  which  has  been  allowed  and  even 
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urged  to  enlarge  the  business;  th^  resulting  benefit 
naturally  being  that  the  eighteen  blind  workers  this 
year  have  earned  on  an  average  $400  each,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  usual.  In  asking  the  public  to  continue 
sending  us  their  mattresses  and  chairs  for  repair  and 
to  buy  their  new  mattresses  of  us,  we  are  not  seeking 
charity  for  our  people;  rather  are  we  promising  our 
patrons  the  same  reliable  work  that  we  have  always 
given  them  and  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  they  can 
secure  elsewh^e. 

The  four  teachers  who  travel  about  to  instruct  and 
encourage  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  report  a  very 
successful  year.  The  Director  has  studied  this  field  of 
work  as  well  as  he  has  had  time ;  in  consequence  it  has 
been  modified  and  distinctly  improved  in  the  direction 
of  economy  of  the  time  and  money  spent  on  travel.  It 
is  a  much  needed  work,  and  we  are  greatly  interested  in 
it ;  but  whether  it  can  be  best  done  under  our  direction 
or  that  of  the  Mass.  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  a  ques- 
tion. The  number  of  blind  persons  reached  in  this  way 
this  year  is  216. 

Realizing  as  we  do  more  and  more  each  year  that  an 
institution  for  the  blind  cannot  justly  limit  its  scope  to 
the  youth  who  happen  to  attend  it  as  pupils  we  are  glad 
to  cooperate  with  any  and  every  agency  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  which  will  cooperate  with  us;  and  we  are 
gratified  that  our  Director  so  conceives  his  own  mission 
and  that  he  has  been  able  to  work  harmoniously  with 
all  such  agencies.  We  must  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  do  this  sort  of  thing ;  for  whatever  makes  for 
the  interest  of  a  single  blind  child  or  man  or  woman  ia 
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alike  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  help  on.  Not  for 
this  reason  only  but  because  no  such  school  can  afford 
not  to  stand  back  of  its  worthy  graduates  do  we  offer 
to  our  present  pupils  this  encouragement  of  hope  for 
the  future. 

There  seems  no  way  so  effective  for  the  principal  of 
a  large  school  to  get  in  touch  with  his  charges  as 
through  sympathetic  morning  talks  to  the  assembled 
household  after  chapel.  In  these  he  can  acquaint  them 
with  a  multitude  of  events,  particularly,  events  as  they 
occur  in  the  world  of  the  blind,  always  a  matter  of 
peculiar  interest  with  them.  Mr.  Allen  is  particular 
not  to  utilize  this  hour  of  inspiration  and  good  feeling 
for  discipline  and  correction.  Another  time  is  chosen 
for  that  office  when  it  is  necessary. 

There  are  two  ways  of  carrying  on  an  institution  for 
the  blind,  the  impersonal  and  the  personal.  By  the  im- 
personal, as  may  be  seen  in  some  large  institutions,  the 
machinery  may  be  splendidly  run  and  finished  products 
of  a  good  kind  turned  out.  Here,  however,  our  Director 
prefers  the  personal  method ;  the  getting  in  touch  with 
the  individual  and  keeping  in  touch,  being  accessible  at 
reasonable  hours,  not  fenced  off,  being  in  loco  parentis 
in  fact  and  not  in  name  only.  When  a  superintendent 
assumes  this  attitude  he  gets  a  warm  response  which 
does  away  with  any  thought  he  may  once  have  harbored 
that  his  pupils  are  unappreciative  and  ungrateful.  The 
result,  too,  upon  the  pupils  is  of  a  higher,  finer  order. 
Mr.  Allen  believes  he  owes  much  of  the  success  he  had 
in  Overbrook  to  this  method  of  administration. 

Our  school  has  large  graduate  associations.    These 
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can  furnish  the  Director  with  real  help.  They  have  just 
responded  splendidly,  both  as  organizations  and  as 
individuals,  to  a  request  to  send  in  personal  data  which 
the  oJBBce  has  already  entered  upon  special  record  cards. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  periodicals 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  our  country,  all  of  them  filling  a  want  which 
has  long  been  urgent.  These  are  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  a  quarterly  printed  in  common  type,  The  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  The  Christian  Record,  monthlies  in 
embossed  type,  and  The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Times,  also 
in  embossed  type. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  six  teachers 
and  the  matron  of  the  main  building  at  South  Boston 
voluntarily  left  our  employ.  All  of  these  had  given  us 
years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  Mrs.  Carlton,  the 
matron,  fourteen  such  years.  The  Perkins  Institution 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  good  matrons. 

We  presented  last  year,  as  we  have  said,  the  urgent 
need  which  the  Perkins  Institution  has  to  undergo 
radical  reconstruction  in  the  suburbs,  and  we  called 
attention  to  our  need  of  money  for  this  purpose.  We 
then  supposed  that  during  the  year  we  might  seek 
financial  assistance  from  the  state,  as  was  done  the 
previous  year.  But  the  times  forbade  such  a  request. 
However,  we  have  acquired  some  little  funds  for  the 
rebuilding.  Upon  our  presenting  the  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  usual  donors  to  its  kindergarten  depart- 
ment we  induced  these  friends  of  the  blind  to  make  their 
contributions  without  restriction.  $5950.50  have  come 
in,  and  a  few  large  donors  have  removed  restrictions 
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from  sums  given  in  other  years  and  not  already  con- 
sumed in  running  expenses.  Thus  have  been  added 
$9500.  The  late  George  F.  Parkman  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  an  amount  stated  to  be 
$50,000,  and  the  recently  ascertained  residue  from  the 
J.  Putnam  Bradlee  estate  has  added  to  the  funds  of  the 
institution  $143,000  in  cash,  together  with  some  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  an  equal  sum  to  its  kindergarten.  Other 
bequests  and  donations  of  the  kind  are  urgently  needed 
before  we  can  be  free  to  begin  the  actual  preparations 
for  rebuilding.  We  cannot  doubt  that  our  friends  who 
learn  of  our  needs  will  speedily  come  to  our  aid  in  the 
way  indicated,  for  as  the  Perkins  Institution  has  been 
a  source  of  pride  to  our  community  in  the  past  so  must 
it  continue  to  be  always. 

The  appeal  which  was  sent  out  along  with  the  report 
to  all  annual  contributors  to  the  kindergarten  and  to 
members  of  the  Ladies  *  Auxiliary  Society  is  here  given. 


PEEKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


South  Boston,  1908. 

The  great  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
has  been  nobly  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  the 
kindergarten  for  younger  children  upon  a  liberal  basis  by 
Mr.  Anagnos.  So  great  was  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  ably 
seconded  by  the  help  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  that  the  gifts 
and.  legacies  to  the  Perkins  Institution  secured  by  them  ha\'e 
of  late  years  been  mostly  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  kinder- 
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garten.  By  the  receipt  of  a  large  legacy  last  autumn  the 
kindergarten  is  now  endowed  for  all  needs  of  the  near  future. 

The  upper  school  at  South  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  is 
greatly  in  need  of  funds.  It  is  barely  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  It  is  overcrowded,  without  room  for  playgrounds, 
inconvenient  for  administration,  incapable  of  adaptation  to 
the  standard  of  modem  schools  for  the  blind,  hampered  by 
a  high  building  with  many  stairs  and  not  fire-proof.  Dr. 
Howe  contemplated  its  removal  to  the  country  and  actually 
inspected  various  sites  with  that  object  in  view.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Trustees  that  it  must  be  moved 
to  better  quarters  as  soon  as  possible. 

Economy  and  efficiency  of  management  will  ultimately 
necessitate  the  bringing  together  of  both  departments.  Any 
such  change  of  the  kindergarten,  when  found  necessary,  can 
be  made  with  funds  now  in  hand. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Trustees,  deeply  grateful 
for  your  past  aid  to  the  kindergarten,  feel  that  they  have 
no  right  to  ask  for  further  gifts  at  the  present  time  to  that 
department ;  but  the  very  children  who  have  enjoyed  modern 
advantages  there,  pass,  while  still  of  tender  years,  to  the 
higher  school  at  South  Boston,  where  there  is  now  need  as 
urgent  as  that  which  stirred  Mr.  Anagnos  twenty-one  years 
ago  to  devote  his  untiring  energies  to  the  little  children. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to  continue  your 
assistance  to  these  children  after  their  promotion  by  sending 
your  gift,  and  urging  others  to  do  the  same,  to  the  corpora- 
tion without  restrictions  of  any  sort,  so  that  it  may  be  ap- 
plied where  there  is  the  greatest  need  and  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  The  expenses  of  the  proposed  development 
will  be  large  and  we  shall  be  very  grateful  for  donations 
large  or  small. 
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This  appeal  is  made  after  consultation  with  the  Ladies' 
Visiting  Committee  to  the  kindergarten  and  with  their 
hearty  approval. 

For  the  Trustees, 

Edwasd  E.  Allen, 

Secretary, 

For  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Kindergarten, 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 

President. 

I  trust  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a  prompt  and  gener- 
ous response  from  the  friends  of  the  blind  and  the  lovers 

of  humanity. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  registered  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  institution  on  the  first  of  October, 
1908,  was  327,  a  gain  of  ten  over  the  corresponding  date 
of  the  previous  year,  representing  the  admission  of  47 
and  the  discharge  of  37  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This 
enrolment  includes  86  boys  and  89  girls  in  the  South 
Boston  school  and  62  little  boys  and  57  little  girls  in 
the  Jamaica  Plain  departments.  Besides  the  pupils 
there  are  13  teachers,  officers  or  other  employees  and 
20  adult  workers  in  the  shop  under  our  management. 

The  general  health  has  been  good.  Three  pupils 
have  died :  one  of  blood  poisoning,  following  erysipelas, 
one  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  both  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  one  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
at  the  institution. 
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Death  of  Membebs  of  the  Cobpobation. 

Mrs.  EiiLEK  Seabs,  widow  of  Gen.  John  F.  Anderson ; 
Miss  Maby  E.  Cheeveb;  Chables  H.  Dalton;  Chables 
Pebkins  Gabdineb,  who  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  Edwabd  Jackson  ;  Andbew  Nickebson  ;  John  S. 
Palmeb  of  Providence;  Geobge  F.  Pabkman;  Quincy 
A.  Shaw;  Hekby  Sigoubney;  Miss  Elizabeth  Dexteb 
Sohieb;  Mrs.  Emily  S.,  widow  of  Mahlon  D.  Spaulding; 
BiCHABo  Sullivan  ;  Eugene  Van  R.  Thayeb  ;  Bichabd 
Habdiko  Weld;  Andbew  C.  Wheelwbight ;  and  Miss 
Maby  Whitehead. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

FRANCIS  HENRY  APPLETON, 
WALTER  CABOT  BAYLIES, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT, 
PAUL  REVERE  FROTHINGHAM, 
N.  P.  HALLOWELL, 
JAMES  ARNOLD  LOWELL, 
MARIAN  CABOT  PUTNAM, 
GEOBGE  H.  BICHABDS, 
WILLIAM  L.  BICHABDSON, 
ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS, 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL, 

S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 

Trustees. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


I.  —  Acknowledgments    fob    Congests,    Becitaxs    and 

Plays. 

To  Maj.  Henby  Lee  Higginson,  through  Mr.  Fred  R. 
Comee,  for  thirty  tickets  for  the  course  of  symphony  concerts 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 

To  the  Cecilia  Society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis A.  Shove,  for  twenty-five  tickets  for  each  of  its  two  con- 
certs. 

To  Prof.  Cael  Fablten,  for  ten  tickets  for  a  recital  at 
the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School. 

To  Mr.  Ben  Greet,  through  Mr.  O.  A.  Mills,  for  fifty 
tickets  for  a  performance  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

To  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Tucker,  through  Mr.  George  M.  Weale, 
for  fifty  tickets  for  each  of  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Singing 
Club. 

To  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  for  forty  tickets  for  a  con- 
cert by  the  Hoffmann  Quartet. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Newman,  for  eighteen  tickets  for  a  re- 
cital by  the  Carolyn  Belcher  String  Quartet. 

To  Mr.  Lenom,  for  eight  tickets  for  a  concert  by  the  Longy 
Club. 

To  Mr.  Albert  Debuohy,  for  ten  tickets  for  one  and 
twenty  tickets  for  another  of  his  concerts  at  Jordan  Hall. 

To  Mr.  Felix  Fox,  for  twenty-one  tickets  for  his  recital 
at  Steinert  Hall. 
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To  Prof.  H.  J.  Kbumpeln,  for  six  tickets  for  his  organ 
recital  at  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Jamaica  Plain. 

To  Miss  Gebtbude  Howes,  for  fifteen  tickets  for  a  concert 
by  the  Sir  Galahad  Guild  in  Ford  Hall. 

To  Miss  Eleanobe  Sotjlb  Hatden,  for  twenty-nine 
tickets  for  a  concert  in  Durrell  Hall,  Cambridge. 

To  Mr.  Fbancis  V,  Weaveb,  for  fifteen  tickets  for  his 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall. 

To  Miss  Edith  Daxton,  for  thirteen  tickets  for  a  concert 
by  the  Chromatic  Club. 

To  Mrs.  Langdon  Fbothinoham,  for  two  tickets  for  a 
concert  in  behalf  of  the  Morgan  Memorial. 

To  Mr.  Ralph  Flanders,  for  fifteen  tickets  for  a  recital 
by  Madame  Samaroff. 

To  Dr.  F.  W.  Stuabt,  for  fifty  tickets  for  a  concert  by  the 
Orpheus  Club. 

To  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Giffin,  for  twelve  tickets  for  a  concert 
by  himself  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lindsay  at  Steinert  Hall. 

To  Mr.  Leslie  Habbis,  for  a  general  invitation  for  his 
readings  at  Jordan  Hall. 

To  the  Music  Depabtment  of  Boston,  for  fifty  tickets  for 
each  of  three  municipal  concerts  at  the  South  Boston  High 
School. 

To  Mrs.  M.  H.  A.  Evans,  for  twelve  tickets  for  a  concert 
by  young  ladies  of  Boston  University. 

To  Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  for  six  tickets  for  a  concert  at 
Colonial  Theatre  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

To  Mr.  A.  W.  Rooebs,  for  a  general  invitation  to  attend 
the  Food  Fair. 
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II.  —  Acknowledgments  foe  Recitals  given  in  oub 

Hall. 

To  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  for  a  nature  talk. 
To  Prof.  Aklo  Bates,  for  a  lecture  on  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
To  Miss  LouELLA  Withebill  Dewing,  for  a  pianoforte 
recital. 

III.  —  Acknowledgments   fob  Periodicals  and  News- 

FAFEBS. 

The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  The  Atlantic,  Youth's 
Companion,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  The  Christian  Register,  The 
Missionary  Herald,  The  Well-Spring,  Woman's  Journal,  St 
Nicholas,  Collier's  Weekly,  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 
The  fitude.  The  Mentor,  Daily  Advocate,  The  Silent  Worker, 
The  California  News,  The  Ohio  Chronicle,  The  Michigan 
Mirror,  The  Tablet,  The  Washingtonian,  The  Colorado  Index, 
The  Sunday-School  Weekly  (embossed),  The  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  (embossed),  Christian  Record  (em- 
bossed). 

IV.  —  Acknowledgments  fob  Sebvices  and  Gifts  to  the 

KiNDEBGABTEN. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Cbockett,  Dr.  A.  W.  Faibbanks  and  Dr.  F. 
I.  Pboctob,  for  professional  services. 

Massachusetts  Genebal  Hospital,  Massachusetts 
Chabitable  Eye  and  Eab  Infibmaby,  Faulkneb  Hospi- 
tal and  Childben's  Hospital,  for  care  and  treatment  of 
pupils. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Aubin  and  Miss  Lucy  W.  Davis,  for 
the  entertainment  of  a  pupil  at  the  Children's  Island  Sani- 
tarium at  Marblehead. 
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Mrs.  Walteb  C.  Baylies  and  Miss  Mary  Caeleton 
Leabned,  for  gifts  of  money. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labz  Anderson,  for  Christmas  entertain- 
ment and  gifts. 

The  Herford  Club  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church  and 
Dr.  John  Dixwell,  curator  of  the  Hospital  Music  Fund, 
for  musical  entertainments  and  flowers. 

Rev.  M.  R.  Deming,  for  an  outing  at  the  Lakeshore  Home 
in  Sharon. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  for  two  pictures,  a  sleigh-ride,  fruit 
and  ice-cream. 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  for  fruit,  confectionery  and 
Easter  eggs. 

Mrs.  Prescott  Bioelow,  The  Misses  Slocum  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Patten  of  Bath,  Mr.  Frank 
McLaughlin  and  Mr,  C.  B.  R.  Hazeltine,  for  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Miss  Isabel  H.  Murray,  Mrs.  Fernando  Healy,  Mrs. 
Edward  T.  Tansey  and  Mrs.  Soillers,  for  confectionery. 

Mrs.  Healy  and  Mrs.  Lew  C.  Hill,  for  valentines. 

Miss  Isabel  Bixby,  Mrs.  Geoiwik  Draper  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Chesson,  for  ice-cream  and  cake. 

Miss  E.  G.  At  WOOD  of  Somerville  and  the  Junior  Aid 
Society  of  Westborough,  for  clothing. 

The  Unitarian  Church  of  Jamaica  Plain,  for  potted 
plants. 

Mr.  C.  B.  R.  Hazeltine  and  Miss  Harriet  B.  Hazel- 
tine,  for  books  for  the  librarv. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Sammet  of  Jamaica  Plain,  for  games. 

Publishers  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  News,  for  the  paper. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


Abbott,  Edna  M. 
Addelson,  Bessie. 
Anderson,  Elizabeth  D. 
Bailey,  Minnie. 
Baird,  Qertrude. 
Baker,  Mary  M. 
Barrabessi,  Lucy. 
Benoit,  Josephine. 
Boland,  Annie. 
Burke,  Norah. 
Bums,  Nellie. 
Clarke,  Helen  F. 
Cody,  Bachel. 
Crockett,  Marion  S. 
Crossman,  Mary  M. 
Cummings,  Elsie  M. 
Curran,  Mary  I. 
Daicy,  Qertrude  C. 
Dart,  M.  Femette. 
Deveau,  Evelyn  M. 
Dodd,  E.  Elizabeth. 
Driscoll,  Margaret. 
Dubreuil,  Maria. 
Durant,  Bose  M. 
Finnegan,  Alice. 
Fisher,  Annie  J. 
Fisk,  Mattie  E.  li. 


Flardo,  Bena. 
Gihnan,  Lura. 
Qolder,  Qertrude. 
Qoldrick,  Sophie  E. 
Qoullaud,  E.  Edna. 
Qray,  Nettie  C. 
Hayden,  Buth  B. 
Healey,  Mary  J. 
Hill,  Cecilia. 
Hill,  Lila  N. 
Holbrook,  Carrie  F. 
Hollowell,  Alice  Q. 
Houghton,  Elizabeth  M. 
Ingham,  Beatrice  E. 
Johnson,  Ellen  T. 
Jones,  Louise. 
Eeegan,  Margaret  M. 
Kelly,  Catherine  A. 
Kennedy,  Annie  M. 
Kennedy,  Nellie  A. 
Keough,  Annie  K. 
Elnap,  Mary  Q. 
Langdon,  Margarita. 
Lawler,  Helen  H. 
Lawrence,  Anna. 
Lincoln,  Maud  E. 
Ljungren,  Elizabeth. 
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McCabe,  Jennie  L. 
McDuflSe^  Lottie  A. 
McKenzie^  Margaret. 
McVay,  Catherine. 
Merrick,  Margaret. 
Miller,  A.  Marion. 
Miller,  Gladys  L. 
Miller,  Margaret. 
MiUer,  Mildred  H. 
Minahan,  Annie  E. 
Noonan,  M.  Loretta. 
Norton,  Agnes  E. 
Ovens,  Emily  A. 
Parcher,  P.  Mabel. 
Perella,  Julia. 
Bandall,  Helen  I. 
Riley,  Lily  P. 
Ryan,  Margaret. 
Sanders,  Olive  B. 
Sheffield,  Emma  J. 
Skinner,  Maggie. 
Smith,  Elena. 
Smith,  Nellie  J. 
Spring,  Oenevra  H. 
Steams,  Qladys  L. 
Stevens,  Ethel  M. 
Stewart,  Margaret  C. 
Traynor,  Rose. 
Velandri,  Corinna. 
Viles,  Alison  P. 
Walker,  Isabella  M. 
Walsh,  Annie. 
Wells,  M.  Esther. 
Wilde,  Agnes. 


Winitzky,  Nellie. 
Barnard,  Richard  J.  C. 
Blood,  Howard  W. 
Boutin,  Joseph, 
Bradley,  Clayton  S. 
Bragdon,  Clarence  E. 
Brodeur,  Oliver. 
Busby,  George  H. 
Carragher,  William  A. 
Casey,  Prank  A. 
Ceppi,  Silvio. 
Cloukia,  Roy. 
Conboy,  George  A. 
Cotton,  Chesley  L. 
Cowan,  John  W. 
Crandall,  Daniel  L. 
Cuervo,  Adolfo  6. 
Cummings,  Edwin. 
Cunningham,  James  H. 
Curran,  Edward. 
Davis,  Aubrey  J. 
Deane,  William. 
DemiQg,  Harold  B. 
Dexter,  Ralph  C. 
Dodge,  George  L. 
Dow,  Basil  E. 
Ellis,  John  W. 
Elms,  Arthur  W. 
Panning,  Robert. 
Pitzpatrick,  John  V. 
PitzSimmons,  Joseph  R. 
Gibson,  Leon  S. 
Gordon,  Allen  G. 
Qosselin,  Arthur. 
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Qovereau,  Edward. 
Graham^  William. 
Hagopian^  Krikor  D. 
Hamlett^  Clarence  S. 
Hart,  D.  Frank. 
Hawkins,  A.  Collins. 
Hickey,  Bernard. 
Holbrook,  William  F. 
lerardi,  Francesco. 
Jean^  Ludge. 
Jordan,  John  W. 
Kirshen,  Morris. 
Jjambert,  Frederick  A. 
Leach,  Avery  E. 
Jje  Blanc,  I.  Med6e. 
Lucier,  George  E. 
Lund,  Olaf  H. 
^lahoney,  J.  Matthew. 
Marshall,  Joseph. 
Martone,  Antonio. 
McDonough,  William. 
McFarland,  Earle  S. 
McQueeney,  William. 
Michaud,  Joseph. 
Moore,  Henry  A. 
Morang,  James  A. 
Nelson,  Francis  C. 


Nelson,  Salph. 
Perkins,  Walton. 
Bafter,  Louis  J. 
Band,  Henry. 
Bay,  Edward  B. 
Bodrigo,  Joseph  L. 
Byan,  M.  James. 
Sacco,  Nicola. 
Safford,  Bobert  F. 
Salesses,  Adrian. 
Salmon,  Peter  J. 
Shorley,  Chester  E. 
Stringer,  Thomas. 
Tobin,  Paul. 
A'elandr^,  Daniel. 
A^iggers,  Frederick  B. 
Wallochstein,  Jacob. 
Walsh,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh,  WilHam. 
West,  Paul  L. 
Wetherell,  John. 
Wheaton,  Edward  0. 
Williams,  Edward. 
Wolpe,  Aaron  D. 
Woods,  Bichard  E. 
Young,  Gilbert  E. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  AT  JAMAICA  PLAIN. 


Ahlgren,  Alice  L.  E. 
Anderson,  Muriel  C. 
Andrews,  Hattie  M. 
Ashworth,  Evelyn  M. 
Biekford,  Vera  E. 
Brannick,  Elizabeth. 
Bumham,  Ruth  E. 
Carlson,  Helen  J. 
Chesson,  Marion. 
Cohen,  Alice. 
Connelly,  Elsie  M. 
Dolan,  Grace  G. 
Drake,  Helena  M. 
Duffy,  Nelly. 
Dufresne,  Irene. 
Elder,  Gladys  M. 
Evarson,  Elvera  J. 
Plynn,  Marie  E. 
Gadbois,  Roselma. 
Gagnon,  Albertina. 
Galvin,  Margaret  L. 
Galvin,  Hose. 
Goold,  Claudia  K. 
Gorman,  Marie  T. 
Gould,  Viola  M. 
Grover,  L.  Ethel. 
Guild,  Bertha  H. 


Hamilton,  Annie  A. 
Hilton,  Charlotte. 
Irwin,  Helen  M. 
Kimball,  Eleanor. 
Little,  Anna  V. 
Logan,  Helena  A. 
MacPherson,  Mary  H. 
McGill,  Marie. 
Olsen,  Mabel  T. 
Perault,  Yvonne  A. 
Perry,  Gertrude. 
Pilling,  Agnes. 
Pinto,  Minnie  P. 
Pond,  Flora  E. 
Ross,  Lena. 
Shean,  Lucy  M. 
Sibley,  Marian  C. 
Siebert,  Bessie  L. 
Spencer,  Olive  E. 
Stevens,  Gladvs  L. 
Terry,  Annie  B. 
Thompson,  Mary. 
Uhrig,  Mary  G. 
Vilaine,  Mary  C. 
Waddington,  Lillie. 
Wallochstein,  Annie. 
Welch,  Ellen. 
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Westwood,  Laura  I. 
Wilson,  B.  Edris. 
Wood,  Adeline  H. 
Andrews,  Thomas. 
Antonucci,  Alberto. 
Barry,  Thomas. 
Bastow,  Frederick  W. 
Blanehard,  Ovila. 
Booth,  Willard  E. 
Boylan,  Andrew  L. 
Brown,  Arthur  F. 
Brown,  A.  Stanley. 
Brown,  Boland  H. 
Brownell,  Herbert  N. 
Buck,  Arthur  B. 
Chatterton,  Percival. 
Chick,  Edward. 
Clarke,  Jerold  P. 
Cobb,  Malcolm  L. 
Curley,  Joseph  H. 
Cushman,  Balph. 
Deane,  C.  Boland. 
Devine,  Joseph  P. 
Duke,  George  0. 
Duncan,  Wilbert. 
Durfee,  Sidney  B. 
Eastwood,  Thomas  J. 
Evans,  Thomas. 
Ferguson,  Milton  W. 
Gould,  Francis  E. 
Hadley,  Kenneth  G. 
Harris,  Clifton  W. 
Healy,  Millard  A. 


Holmberg,  Arvid  N. 
Hopwood,  Clarence  A. 
Hunt,  Daniel  L. 
Irish,  Clifford  H. 
Jacobs,  David  L. 
Lawton,  Ernest. 
Lindsey,  Perry  B.  S. 
Mack,  Francis  J. 
Main,  Lewis  E. 
McFarlane,  Francis  P. 
McLaughlin,  Lloyd  H. 
Morrill,  Warren  A. 
Myers,  Harold  P. 
Osbom,  Walstein  H. 
Pearce,  Sidney  A. 
Beeves,  William  S. 
Biley,  Fred  0. 
Bobertson,  David  0. 
Schoner,  Emil. 
Sebastiano,  Angelo. 
Sharp,  William  P. 
Simmons,  Balph  D. 
Stellaty,  Alberte. 
Tansey,  Frederick. 
Thompson,  Harvey  R 
Vance,  Alvin  L. 
Walker,  Boger  T. 
Ward,  Frederick. 
Whitcomb,  Samuel  W. 
Wilcox,  Joseph  E. 
Yott,  Louis. 
Zalolsky,  Hyman. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THOMAS  STRINGER. 


$2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

50  00 

5  00 

25  00 

1  00 

Fbom  Skptvmbbb  1,  1907,  to  August  31,  1908. 

BrUtoll,  Mn.  Rosa  Olds,  Miiinei^MliB,  Minn., 

Brown,  Mn.  J.  OooJdm,  Berkeley,  Cal., 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  . 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B., 

Seabory,  the  Misses,  New  Bedford, 

Sohier,  Miss  Mary  D.,    . 

Young,  Miss  Lucy  F.,  Winchester,  . 


S95  00 

Permanent  Fund  for  Thomas  Stringer. 

[This  fund  is  being  raised  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
it  is  to  be  placed  under  the  control  and  care  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
that  only  the  net  income  is  to  be  given  to  Tom  so  long  as  he  is  not 
provided  for  in  any  other  way,  and  is  unable  to  earn  his  living,  the 
principal  remaining  intact  forever.  It  is  further  understood,  that, 
at  his  death  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  in  need  of  this  assistance,  the 
income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  education 
of  some  child  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf  and  for  whom  there  is 
no  provision  made  either  by  the  state  or  by  private  individuals.] 


A  friend, $50  00 

French,  Bfiss  Caroline  L.  W., 100  00 

Income  from  the  Qlover  Fund,        .......  100  00 

Parker,  Mrs.  Theodore  K.,  Winchendon,  .                                               .  1  00 
Primary  Department  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Methodist 
Protestant    Church    of   Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    through    Mrs.    William 

McCracken, 8  11 

Whitney,  Mr.  George  M.,  Winchendon,    .                                               .  1  00 

S260  11 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  September  1, 
1908 : — 


Building,  205-207  Congress  street,    . 
House,  402  Fifth  street,  .... 
Houses,  412,  414,  416  Fifth  street,    . 
Houses,  424,  426,  428  Fifth  street,    . 
Houses,  430-440  Fifth  street  and  103-105  H 

street, 
Building,  442  Fifth  street  to  111  H  street, 
Houses,  537,  541,  543  Fourth  street. 
House,  542  Fourth  street. 
House,  555  Fourth  street. 
Houses,  557,  559  Fourth  street. 
Houses,  583,  585,  587,  589  Fourth  street,  . 
Houses,  591,  593,  595  Fourth  street. 
Houses,  95,  97,  99  and  101  H  street, 
House,  527  Broadway,     .... 

Real  Estate  ueed  by  the  IruiituHon. 

Real  estate,  Proadway  and  Fourth  street, 
House,  418  Fifth  street,  .... 
House,  422  Fifth  street,  .... 


Unimproved  land,  South  Boston, 
Mortgage  notes. 


Stocks  and  Bands. 

150  shares  Fitchburg  R.R.,  preferred, 

25  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

R.R.  Co., 

920,000,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.,  1st  consoli- 
dated, 5s,  1939,   ...... 

$25,000,   New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

R.R.,  det>enture,  4s,  1934,     .... 
$10,000,   New  York  Central  &  Hudson   River 

R.R.  (Lake  Shore),  S^s,  1998, 
$9,000,    Chicago,    Burlmgton   A,   Quincy    R.R. 

(Denver  Extension),  4s,  1922, 
$15,000,   New  York,   New  Haven  A  Hartford 

R.R.,  4s,  1965, 

$40,000,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  R.R., 

48,  1992, 

$25,000,  Long  Island  R.R.,  refunding,  4s,  1949, 
$35,000,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  R.R., 

debenture,  4s,  1931,      ..... 

Amottnts  carried  forward,  . 


Book  Value. 

$75,800  00 

4,300  00 

9,300  00 

15,300  00 

47,200  00 

21,300  00 

11,700  00 

7,800  00 

2,000  00 

14,900  00* 

18,700  00 

15,400  00 

6,000  00 

7,700  00 


$210,200  00 
3,100  00 
3,700  00 


$21,500  00 

4,900  00 

20,000  00 

25,000  00 

9,500  00 

9,000  00 

15,000  00 

40,000  00 
25,000  00 

35,000  00 


$257,400  00 


217,000  00 

5,196  00 

76,500  00 


$204,900  00   $555,096  00 
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Amounts  brought  fonoardf  .  .  .  . 

$50,000,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, collateral,  4s,  1929, 
910,000,  Seattle  Electric  Co.,  58,  1930, 
910,000,  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  note,  Dec.  22, 

IcfUS,  ..... 

$35,000,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  5s,  1913,  . 


Cash,      ...... 

Household  furniture.  South  Boston, 
Provisions  and  supplies.  South  Boston, 
Coal,  South  Boston, 

Work  Department, 
Stock  and  bills  receivable. 

Music  Department. 

Sixty-seven  pianofortes,  . 
One  three-manual  pipe  organ,  . 
Four  reed  oi^gans,    .... 
Eighty-three  orchestral  instruments, 
Musical  librar}^',       .... 

Miscellaneous. 

School  furniture  and  apparatus, 
Library  of  books  in  common  print,    . 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  print, 
Special  library,        .... 


Boys'  shop, 
Stable  and  tools, 


Book  Value. 
$204,900  00   $555,096  00 


48,500  00 

10,000  00 

ec.  22, 

9,878  47 

35,000  00 

•  *        • 

•  «        • 

•  •        • 

•  ■        • 

$12,250  00 

9,000  00 

100  00 

2,680  00 

3,500  00 


$8,850  00 

25,515  45 

9,450  00 


308,278  47 

39,999  52 

18,500  00 

941  12 

2,567  50 


8,585  94 


27,530  00 


14,000  00 


43,815  45 
194  80 
550  00 

$1,020,058  80 


The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  funds  and 
balances  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


INSTITUTION  FUNDS. 

General  fund  of  the  institution, 
Stephen  Fairbanks  fund, 
Harris  f\ind,  .... 
Richard  Perkins  fund, 
Stoddard  Capen  fund. 

Amount  carried  forward,    . 


$118,420  56 
10,000  00 
80,000  00 
20,000  00 
13,770  00 

$242,190  56 
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dumb  and  blind), 


Amount  brought  fortoardf    . 

In  memoriam  Mortimer  C.  Ferris, 
IfiflB  Harriet  OtiB  Cnift  fund,   . 
IfiflB  Sarah  B.  Fay  fund, 
Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund, 

LBOAOxa:  — 

Bfrs.  EUsabeth  B.  Bailey, 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker, 

Oalvin  W.  Barker,  . 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Barker, 

Miss  Mary  Bartol,  . 

Thompson  Baxter, 

Robert  C.  Billings, 

Robert  C.  Billings  (deaf, 

Susan  A.  Blaasdell, 

William  T.  Bolton, 

George  W.  Boyd,    . 

J.  Putnam  Bradlee, 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham, 

Mrs.  Elisa  Ann  Colbuni, 

I.  W.  Danforth, 

John  N.  Diz, 

Thomas  Gaffield, 

Albert  Glover, 

Joseph  B.  Glover, 

Joseph  B.  Glover  (deaf,  dumb  and  blind), 

Charies  H.  Hayden, 

John  C.  Haynes, 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Holden 

Benjamin  Humphrey, 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Lyman, 

The  Maria  Spear  Legacy 

Stephen  W.  Marston, 

Charles  Merriam,     . 

Edward  D.  Peters, 

Henry  L.  Pierce,     . 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  P.  Putnam, 

Mrs.  Chariotte  B.  Richardson, 

Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Richardson, 

Mifls  Mary  L.  Ruggles, 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer, 

Joseph  Scholfield,    . 

Mary  F.  Swift, 

William  Taylor,  Jr., 

Alfred  T.  Turner,    . 

George  B.  Upton,    . 

Mrs.  Ann  White  Vose, 

Amount  carried  forward , 


for  the  Blind, 


$242,100  66 

1,000  00 
6,000  00 

1,500  qp 

2,000  00 


3,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,860  32 
6,063  21 
300  00 
322  60 

26,000  00 
4,000  00 
5,832  66 
655  22 
6,000  00 
100,000  00 
6,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,600  00 

10,000  00 
3,800  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

12,500  00 
1,000  00 
3,708  32 

25,000  00 
4,809  78 

15,000  00 

5>000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

20,000  00 
1,000  00 

40,507  00 
300  00 
3,000  00 
2,174  77 
2,500  00 
1,391  00 
893  36 
1,000  00 

10,000  00 

12,094  00 

8608,091  70 
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Amount  brought  forwcard,    ....         $608;091  70 

Joseph  K.  Wait, 3,000  00 

Mn.  Mazy  Ann  P.  Weld,  ....  2,000  00 

Opha  J.  Wheeler, 3,086  77 

Thomas  Wyxnan, 20,000  00 

Charles  L.  Young, 5,000  00 

$041,178  47 

Cash, 30,000  52 

Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and  personcd  property  in  use  of 
the  institution,  South  Boston, 838,880  81 

$1,020,058  80 


The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  September  1, 
1908:  — 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 

8toek%  and  Bondt. 

100  shares  Fitchbuig  R.R.,  preferred, 

75  shares  Boston  &  Providenoe  R.R.,  preferred, 

209  shares  Boston  ft  Albany  R.R.,    . 

70  shares  Old  Colony  R.R., 

100  shares  West  ElndSt.  Ry.,  common, 

15  shares  Suffolk  Real  Estate  Trust, 

1  share  Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust,  . 

25  shares  General  Electric  Co., 

$10,000,  St.  Paul,  Ifinneapolis  ft  Manitoba  R.R. 

$10,000,    Northern   Pacific   ft   Great   Northern 
R.R.  (C,  B.  ft  Q.),  joint  4s,  1921, 

$2,000,    Chicago,    Buiiington   ft    Quincy    R.R 
(Illinois  Division),  S^s,  1949, 

$15,000,  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Collateral  Trust,  4s,  1929,    . 

$16,000,  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, convertible,  4s,  1936,  . 

Stock  and  machinery",      .... 

Books, 

Electrotype  and  stereotype  plates, 

Cash, 


Book  Value. 

$14,000  00 

22,500  00 

52,000  00 

14,000  00 

9,800  00 

15,000  00 

900  00 

2,400  00 

9,000  00 
10,000  00 

1,800  00 

14,500  00 

15,000  00 

$5,050  00 
17,200  00 
29,107  00 


$180,900  00 


51,357  00 
586  84 


$232,703  84 
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The  foregoing  property  represente  the  following  funds  and 
balances  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


PRINTING   FUND. 

Capital,  ....... 

Legacy,  Joseph  H.  Center,        .... 

Additional  funds,    ...... 

Personal  property  in  use  of  the  printing  department,  . 


$106,500  00 

1,000  00 

69,000  00 


$178,500  00 

536  84 

53,767  00 

$232,793  84 


Donations  iNsirrunoN  Account. 


Barr,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,. 
Qiaiming,  Mrs.  Walter, 
Ghespon,  Harold,     . 
Grafts,  Mrs.  James  M., 
Dane,  Mis.  Zerviah  B., 
Doliber,  Thomas,    . 
Haseltlne,  Chas.  B.  R., 
Hemenway,  liiss  Clara, 
Jackson,  Mis.  Mary  J., 
little  Men's  Chib  of  the 

St.  Johnsfoury,  Vt., 
Morse,  Mis.  Leopold, 
Peabody,  The  Misses, 
Pratt,  K.  Aft.,. 
sSears,  Jf  •  xv.f  * 
sears,  Mrs.  F.  R.} 
».,  Urs., 

Slade,  Mrs.  D.  D.,   . 
Warren,  Bentley  W., 
White,  C.  J.,  . 
Whitney,  Mis.  C.  G., 
WilUams,  Ralph  B., 


South  Congregational 


Sunday-school  of 


$2  00 

10  00 

50  00 

40  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

100  00 

8  00 

2  76 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

25  00 

20  00 

50  00 

5  00 

5  00 

25  00 

1  00 

25  00 

$543  75 
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WoBK  Department.  —  Statement  for  the  Year  ending 

August  31,  1908. 

$1,291  37 


Cash  on  hand  August  31,  1907, 
Stock  on  hand  and  bills  receivable 
1907,  .... 


Total  assets  August  31,  1907, 

Gash  on  hand  August  31,  1907, 
Cash   receipts  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1908, 


August  31, 


$1,291  37 
24,489  76 


Cash  paid  for  salaries  and  wages,       .  $12,069  46 
Cash  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  sun- 
dries,   13,219  36 


Cash  on  hand  August  31,  1908, 

Stock  on  hand  August  31,  1908,         .   $4,466  49 

Bills  receivable,  .    $4,449  16 

Less    amount    to    profit 

and  loss,  318  71 

4,130  45 


Total  assets  August  31,  1908, 
Loss  for  the  year. 


8,284  89 


$9,576  26 


$25,781   12 


26,288  81 


$492  31 


8,585  94 


9,078  25 


$498  01 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Institution  at  South  Boston. 


Meats,  fish  and  vc^tables, 

Butter  and  milk,     . 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc.. 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried. 

Sugar,  tea  and  coffee, 

Qrooeries, 

Gas  and  oil,    . 

Goal  and  wood, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 

Wages,  domestic  and  general  service. 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction, 

Medicines  and  medical  sundries, 

Household  furnishings, 

Expense  of  stable,  . 

Musical  instruments  and  supplies. 

Manual  training  supplies. 

Stationery,  printing,  stamps,  etc., 

Gonstruction  and  other  repairs, 

Taxes  and  insurance, 

Sundries,        .... 


Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 


Meats,  fish  and  vegetables, 

Butter  and  milk,     . 

Bread,  flomr,  meal,  etc.. 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried, 

Sugar,  tea  and  coffee. 

Groceries, 

Gas  and  oil,    . 

Goal  and  wood, 

Sundry  articles  of  consimiption, 

Wages,  domestic  and  general  service. 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction, 

Medicines  and  medical  sundries, 

Household  f  mnishings, 

Expense  of  stable,  . 

Musical  instruments  and  supplies. 

Manual  training  supplies. 

Stationery,  printing,  stamps,  etc.. 

Construction  and  other  repairs, 

Taxes  and  insurance, 

Sundries,         .... 


S5,760  12 

3,706  05 

901  38 

721  96 

821  28 

1,081  56 

793  62 

5,193  84 

801  85 

10,411  69 

30,242  18 

126  26 

1,967  69 

129  31 

226  83 

389  19 

1,679  65 

4,747  38 

487  50 

1,235  75 

$71,415  09 

$2,917  57 

3,053  26 

588  98 

419  34 

504  75 

481  97 

452  48 

2,943  32 

598  35 

6,171  81 

13,786  25 

216  62 

1,320  45 

129  32 

58  75 

258  61 

527  39 

3,864  71 

1,006  65 

556  40 

$39,856  98 
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[Oct. 


The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Kindergarten  September  1, 
1908:  — 


Building,  288-290  Devonshire  street, 
Building,  260-252  Purchase  street,  . 
Building,  150-152  Boylston  street,  . 
Building,  379-385  Boylston  street,  . 
Building,  383-385*  Centre  street. 
Real  estate,  comer  Day  and  Centre  streets, 
Real  estate,  72  Wachusett  street,  Forest  Hills 

(subject  to  life  annuity), 
Seavems  avenue,    ..... 


Real  Estate  used  by  the  Kindergarten, 
Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes,  Jamaica  Plain, 


Stocks  and  Bonds. 

30  shares  Boston  ft  Providence  R.R., 
291  shares  Boston  ft  Albany  R.R.,    . 
280  shares  Old  Colony  R.R.,     . 
25  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford 

31  fihares  Boston  ft  Maine  R.R.,  preferred, 

300  shares  West  End  Street  Railway,  common. 
68  shares  United  States  Hotel  Company,   . 
100  shares  Albany  Trust, 
5  shares  Calxmiet  ft  Hecla  Mining  Company, 
200  shares  American   Telephone  ft   Telegraph 

Company,  ...... 

30  shares  Warren  Chambers,     . 

20  shares  Providence  Building  Company,  . 

100  shares  Fitchburg  Railroad  Co.,  preferred, 

100  shares  Lowell  ft  Andover  Railroad  Co., 

100  shares  Nashua  ft  Lowell  Railroad  Co., 

100  shares  Providence  ft  Worcester  R.R.  Co., 

200  shares  West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,  pref. 

4  shares  Central  Vermont  R.R., 

$5,000,  Central  Vermont  R.R.,  48,  1920,    . 

$100,000,   Northern  Pacific  ft  Great  Northern 

R.R.  (C,  B.  ft  Q.),  jomt  48,  1921, 
$23,000,   Chicago,   Burlington  ft  Quinoy  R.R 

(Illinois  Division),  3^8,  1949, 
$11,000,   Chicago,   Burlington  ft   Quincy  R.R 

(Denver  Extension),  48,  1922, 
$10,000,   New  York  Central  ft  Hudson  River 

R.R.  (Lake  Shore),  3^8,  1998, 


} 


Book  Value. 
$69,800  00 

76,800  00 

125,000  00 

110,000  00 

5,400  00 

22,500  00 

7,600  00 
7,400  00 


$9,000  00 
63,750  00 
50,400  00 

5,000  00 

5,400  00 

25,600  00 

10,800  00 

10,000  00 

2,600  00 

27,000  00 
900  00 
1,000  00 
12,300  00 
23,000  00 
22,500  00 
27,500  00 
19,800  00 

4,400  00 

91,000  00 

20,000  00 

11,000  00 

9,500  00 


$424,500  00 
279,000  00 


Amounts  carried  forwardf 


$452,450  00  $703,500  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .  .  , 

$10,000,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  ¥6  R.R., 
general  mortgage,  48,  1995,  .  .  .  . 

S25,000,  Long  Island  R.R.,  refunding,  4s,  1949, 

$30,000,  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Southern  R.R., 
debenture,  48,  1931,      .... 

$60,000,   New  York,   New  Haven  A  Hartford 
R.R.,  4s,  1955,     ..... 

$5,000,  Louisville  &  Jeffersonville  Bridge  Com- 
pany, 48,  1945, 

$54,000,  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co. 
convertible,  4s,  1936,    .... 

$2,000,  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co. 
collateral  trust,  4s,  1929, 

$15,000,  Puget  Sound  Electric  Co.,  5s,  1932, 

$40,000,   General   Electric  Co.,  convertible,   5s 
1917, 

$25,000,  West  End  Street  Railway,  4s,  1932, 

$25,000,  aty  of  Boston,  4s,  1937,      . 

$25,000,  State  of  Massachusetts,  3^6,  1942, 

$9,000,  aty  of  Salem,  4s,  1906-14,    . 

$4,000,  Michigan  Central  R.R.  Co.,  5%  notes, 
1910, 

$20,000,  Boston  A  Maine  R.R.,  4fi,  1926,    . 

$2,000,  Old  Colony  R.R.,  4fi,  1925,    . 

$6,000,  Town  of  Canton,  4s,  1910-15, 

$4,000,  Town  of  Framingham,  school  loan,  1915, 

$3,000,  Town  of  Framingham,  school  loan,  1911, 

10  shares  General  Electric  Co., 

$35,000,  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  note,  Dec.  22, 
1908,  


Cash,     ...... 

Household  furniture,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Provisions  and  supplies,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Goal,  Jamaica  Plain, 


$452,450  00   $703,500  00 


10,000  00 
25,000  00 

28,400  00 

59,000  00 

5,000  00 

50,886  00 

1,930  00 
14,200  00 

41,000  00 
24,000  00 
25,000  00 
24,000  00 
9,000  00 

4,000  00 
19,300  00 
2,000  00 
6,000  00 
4,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,450  00 

34,574  65 

844,190  65 

18,095  72 

17,600  00 

500  00 

1,425  00 


Music  Department. 

Nineteen  pianofortes. 

Twenty-one  orchestral  instruments,  . 


$3,800  00 
200  00 


4,000  00 


$1,589,311  37 
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The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  funds  and 
balances  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


KINDERGARTEN  FUNDS. 

Mrs.  WiUiam  Appleton  fund,    . 

Nancy  Barilett  fund, 

In  memory  of  William  Leonard  Benedict 

Tr 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 

Mrs.  M.  Jane  Wellington  Danforth  fund. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eliza  James   (Bell) 

Draper,       .... 
Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  Edmands  fund, 
Mrs.  Eugenia  F.  Famham  fund, 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay  fund, 
Albert  Glover  fund, 
In  memoriam  A.  A.  C, 
Moses  Kimball  fund, 
Mrs.  Emeline  Morse  Lane  fund, 
Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews  fund,  . 
Miss  Jeannie  Warren  Paine  fund, 
George  F.  Parkman  fund, 
Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  fund,     . 
John  M.  Rodocanachi  fund, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch  fund,  . 
Memorial  to  Frank  Davison  Rust, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Taber  fund, 
Transcript  ten  dollar  fund, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Wales  fund, 
In  memory  of  Ralph  Watson,  . 


Legacies:  — 

Emilie  Albee, 
Michael  Anagnos,    . 
Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew,  . 
Mrs.  WiUiam  Appleton,    . 
Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker, 
Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour, 

A  mount  carried  forward, 


$13,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 

140,000  00 

11,000  00 

500  00 

5,000  00 

1,015  00 

15,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

15,000  00 

1,000  00 

3,500  00 

30,000  00 

1,250  00 

8,500  00 

5,000  00 

622  81 

5,666  95 

10,000  00 

237  92 

$270,792  68 

S150  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 
13,053  48 
100  00 

$299,596  16 
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Amount  braitght  forward,    , 

.    $299,596  16 

Sidney  Bartlett, 

10,000  00 

Thompson  Baxter,  . 

322  50 

Robert  C.  Billings,  . 

10,000  00 

Samuel  A.  Borden, 

4,675  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford, 

100  00 

MisR  Hamet  Tilden  Browne,     . 

2,000  00 

John  W.  Carter, 

500  00 

Mrs.  Adaline  M.  Chapin,  . 

400  00 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Cobum,     . 

9,980  10 

Charles  H.  Colbum, 

1,000  00 

Miss  Sarah  Silver  Cox,     . 

5,000  00 

Miss  Susan  T.  Crosby, 

100  00 

Miss  Caroline  T,  Downes, 

12,950  00 

George  E.  Downes, 

3,000  00 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Dwight, 

4,000  00 

Mary  B.  Emmons,  . 

1,000  00 

Miss  Mary  Eveleth, 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  Susan  W.  Farwell,    . 

500  00 

John  Foster,  . 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Gay,   . 

7,931  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gifford, 

5,000  00 

Joseph  B.  Glover,    . 

5,000  00 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard,     . 

300  00 

Mrs.  Maria  L.  Gray, 

200  00 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Greenleaf,  . 

5,157  75 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Hall,     . 

3,000  00 

Mrs.  Olive  E.  Hayden,     . 

4,622  45 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Hodges, 

300  00 

Mrs.  Maigaret  A.  Holden, 

2,360  67 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Jones, 

500  00 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Lambert, 

700  00 

Elisha  T.  Loring,     . 

5,000  00 

Augustus  D,  Manson, 

8,134  00 

IGss  Sarah  L.  Marsh, 

1,000  00 

Miss  Rebecca  S.  Melvin,  . 

23,545  55 

Mrs.  Mary  Abbie  Newell, 

500  00 

Miss  Anna  R.  Palfrey, 

50  00 

Miss  Helen  M.  Parsons,    . 

500  00 

Amount  carried  forward, 

• 

» 

.   $449,925  18 
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AmourU  brought  forward,    . 

.   $449,925  18 

Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,      .         .         .         . 

10,000  00 

Edward  D.  Peters,  . 

500  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Potter, 

395,014  44 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps, 

2,000  00 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Rckman, 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Porter, 

50  00 

Francis  S.  Pratt,     . 

100  00 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  C.  Reed, 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Jane  Roberts, 

93,025  55 

Miss  Dorothy  Roffe, 

500  00 

Miss  Rhoda  Rogers, 

500  00 

Mias  Edith  Rotch,  . 

10,000  00 

Miss  Rebecca  Salisbury, 

200  00 

Joseph  Scholfield,    . 

3,000  00 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Se3rmour, 

5,000  00 

Benjamin  Sweetzer, 

2,000  00 

Hannah  R.  Sweetser  fund, 

5,000  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Taber,       .         .         .         . 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer, 

10,000  00 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike, 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Tilton, 

300  00 

Mrs.  Betsey  B.  Tolman,   .         .         .         . 

500  00 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner,       .         .         .         . 

7,582  90 

Royal  W.  Turner, 

24,082  00 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwnght,   . 

1,000  00 

George  W.  Wales, 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ware,      .         .         .         , 

4,000  00 

Mrs.  Xennie  A.  (Shaw)  Waterhouse,  . 

565  84 

Mary  H.  Watson,    .... 

100  00 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Whitney,     . 

100  00 

Miss  Betsey  S.  Wilder,     .         .         .         . 

500  00 

Miss  Mary  W,  WUey, 

150  00 

Miss  Mary  Williams, 

5,000  00 

Almira  F.  Winslow, 

306  80 

Funds  from  other  donations,    . 

.     220,687  94 

.  <1  9Afi  Ann  ft^i 

v«asD,     .•«••• 

18,095  72 

Tiand,  buildings  and  personal  property 

in  use  of  the 

kindergarten,  Jamaica  Plain, 

.     302,525  00 

$1,589,311  37 
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of  her  mother 


DONATIONS  KINDERGARTEN  ACCOUNT. 

Anonymous, 

Brett,  Mrs.  Anna  K.,     . 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Joseph,     . 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Joseph,   gift    in    memory- 
Mrs.  Slocum,     . 

Brewster,  Sarah  C, 

Dana,  Samuel  B., 

Draper,  Mrs.  George  A., 

Duncan,  Mrs.  Samuel  W., 

Eaton,  Miss  Mary  E.,    . 

Fairbanks,  Caroline  L., 

Fay,  Annie  L., 

Hammond,  Miss  Ellen, 

Hartley,  Mrs.  Harry, 

Hill,  C.  S.,  . 

Kendall,  Miss  H.  W.,     . 

Larned,  Chas., 

Moors,  J.  B., 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold, 

Porter,  Mrs.  Georgia  M.  Whidden, 

Pratt,  R.  M., 

b.,  Mrs., 

Seabury,  Miss  Caroline  O., 

Seabury,  Miss  Sarah  E., 

Soren,  J.  H., 

Sunday-school  of  All  Souls  Church,  Roxbury, 

Union  Congregational  Church,  Primary  Department 
day-school,  We3rmouth, 

Warner,  Robert  L., 

S928  00 


Sun- 


$300  00 

10  00 

5  00 

50  00 

5  00 

10  00 

pO  00 

3  00 

100  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

50  00 

100  00 

5  00 

25  00 

25  00 

50  00 

50  00 

\       25  00 
2  00 

10  00 

17  00 

5  00 

J 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION. 

Through    the    Ladies'    Auxiliary   Society,    S.    E.    Lane, 
Treasurer. 
Annual  subscriptions,  ......   S3,292  50 

Donations,         ........     2,081  00 

Cambridge  Branch,  through  Miss  Ehzabeth  G.  Norton, 

Treasurer, 404  00 

L3mn  Branch, 68  00 

Milton  Branch,  through  Mrs.  William  Wood,  Treasurer,     .        105  00 


S5,950  50 


FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Subscriptions,        ........ 

Donations,    ......... 

Cambridge  Branch,         ....... 

Dorchester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Bean,  Treasurer, 
Milton  Branch,      ........ 

Worcester  Branch;   through   Mrs.   Edward   W.   Kinsley, 
Treasurer,       ........ 


S272  00 

128  00 

69  00 

112  00 

33  00 

99  00 

$713  00 


All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to  peruse 
the  above  list,  and  to  report  either  to  William  Endioott,  Jr.,  Treas- 
urer, No,  115  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  or  to  the  Director,  £bWABD 
E.  Allen,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies  which  they 
may  find  in  it, 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

No.  115  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
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AN^NUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Fob  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Through  the  Ladies'  Aiudliary  Society,  Miss  S.  E.  Lane,  Treaturer. 


Abbott,  Miss  Adelaide  F., 
Abbott,  Biias  Qeorgianna  E., 
Abbott,  Mis.  J.,  . 
Abbott,  Mrs.  P.  W.,      . 
Abel,  Mrs.  S.  C,  . 
Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 
Adams,  Mr.  George, 
Alford,  Mrs.  O.  H., 
Allen,  Mrs.  F.  R., 
Allen,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Allen,  Mrs.  W.  Henry, 
Alley,  Mrs.  Qeoige  R., 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S., 
Amory,  Mr.  Arthur, 
Amory,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 
Amory,  Mrs.  William,  . 
Anderson,  Miss  Anna  F., 
Anthony,  Mrs.  S.  Reed, 
Appleton,  Miss  Fanny  C, 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  Qeoige  W., 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Edwin  F., 
Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B.,    . 
Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S.,    . 
Bacon,  Miss  Mary  P.,   . 
Badger,  Mrs.  Wallis  B., 
Bailey,  Mrs.  HolUs  R., 
Baker,  Miss  8.  P., 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  T., 
Bangs,  Mrs.  Francis  R., 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Amos, 
Bartlett,  Miss  Mary  H., 
Bartol,  Miss  Elizabeth  H., 
Bass,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  . 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H., 
Batcheller,  Mr.  Robert, 
Bates,  Mrs.  I.  Chapman* 
Batt,  Mrs.  C.  R., 
Beal,  Bfrs.  Boylston  A., 


$5  00 

1  00 

5  00 
10  00 

1  00 

6  00 

1  00 
10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

2  00 
25  00 

5  00 
100  00 
5  00 
2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
10  00 
5  00 
2 
2 
5 
5 


00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 

1  00 
5  00 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

2  00 
2  00 
5  00 

10  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .  $308  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .  $308  00 


Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur, 
Bemis,  Mrs.  John  W.,  . 
Berlin,  Dr.  Fanny, 
BickneU,  Mre.  WiUiam  J., 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  G.  T., 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Henry  M., 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  J.  S., 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott, 
Blacker,  Miss  Eliza  F., 
Blackmar,  Mrs.  W.  W., 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W., 
Blake,  Mr.  William  P., 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Alice  L., 
Boardman,  Miss  E.  D., 
Boland,  Dr.  E.  S., 
Bolster,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  . 
Bond,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 
Boody,  Mr.  J.  H., 
Boutwell,  Mrs.  L.  B.,    . 
Bradford,  Mrs.  C.  F.,    . 
Bradford,  Miss  Sarah  H., 
Bremer,  Mrs.  J.  L., 
Brewer,  Mrs.  D.  C, 
Brewer,  Mr.  Edward  M., 
Brewer,  Miss  Lucy  S.,  . 
Brown,  Miss  Augxista  M., 
Brown,  Mrs.  Atherton  T., 
Browning,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 
Bnierton,  Mrs.  James, 
Brush,  Mrs.  C.  N., 
Bullard,  Mr.  Stephen,  . 
Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S., 
Bullens,  Miss  Charlotte  L., 
Bunker,  Mr.  Alfred, 
Bumham,  Mrs.  John  A., 
Burr,  Mrs.  C.  C, 

Amount  carried  foraard, 


25  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

3  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

3  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

25  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 

10  00 

.  $552  00 
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Amcunt  brought  forward^    .  $552  00 


Butler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N., 
Cabot,  Dr.  A.  T., 
Cabot,  Mrs.  W.  C, 
CalkinB,  Miss  Mary  W., 
Carr,  Bilrs.  Samuel, 
Carter,  Mrs.  Qeorge  E., 
Carter,  Mra.  John  W.,  . 
Carter,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth, 
Cary,  Miss  Georgina  S., 
Caryl,  Miss  Harriet  E., 
Cate,  Mr.  Martin  L.,     . 
Cate,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,    . 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Frank  W., 
Chapin,  Mrs.  Henry  B., 
Chase,  Mrs.  Susan  R.,  . 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur,    . 
Cheney,  Mr.  C.  W., 
Clapp,  Dr.  H.  C, 
Clark,    Mr.    B.    Preston, 

memory    of*  Mrs.    B. 

Clark, 
Clark,  Mrs.  Frederic  S., 
Clark,  Mra.  John  Dudley, 
Clark,  Ifra.  J.  J., 
Clark,  Ifn.  John  T., 
Qerk,  Mre.  W.  F., 
Cobb,  Mn.  Charles  K., 
Cochrane,  Mrs.  Alex,    .* 
Cole,  Mrs.  E.  E., 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen, 
Comer,  Mra.  Joseph, 
Conant,  Mra.  Nathaniel, 
Congdon,  Mra.  A.  L.,    . 
Coolidge,  Mra.  Algernon, 
Coolidge,  Mra.  Francis  L., 
Coolidge,  Mra.  J.  Randolph, 
Coolidge,  Mra.  Penelope  F., 
Cotton,  Biias  Elizabeth  A., 
Covel,  Mra.  A.  S., 
Cox,  Mrs.  WiUiam  E.,  . 
Craig,  Mra.  D.  R., 
Craigin,  Dr.  George  A., 
Crane,  Mr.  Zenas, 
Crehore,  Mra.  G.  C, 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  H., 
Curtis,  the  BCisses, 
Curtis,  Mr.  George  W., 
Curtis,  Mra.  H.  G., 
Curtis,  Mra.  J.  F., 


in 
C 


2  00 
5  00 

25  00 
2  50 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 

20  00 

10  00 
2  00 


2 
5 
5 
5 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
5  00 
2  00 


5  00 
10  00 
15  00 

2  00 
10  00 

3  00 
5  00 


5 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .  $889  50 


25  00 
2  00 

15  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 

50  00 
5  00 
5  00 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .  $889  50 


Curtis,  Mra.  Mary  8.,    . 
Curtis,  Mr.  WiUiam  O., 
Cuahing,  Mra.  H.  W.,    . 
Cushing,  Miss  Sarah  P., 
Cutler,  Mra.  E.  G., 
Cutler,  Mra.  George  C, 
Cutter,  Mr.  Edward  L., 
Cutter,  Mrs.  EUen  M.,  . 
Cutter,  Mra.  Frank  W., 
Dabney,  Miss  R.  L., 
Dale,  Bibs.  Eben, 
Damon,  Mra.  J.  L.,  Jr., 
Dana,  Mra.  George  N., 
Daniels,  Mra.  Edwin  A., 
Davia,  Mrs.  Joseph  E., . 
Davis,  Mrs.  Simon, 
Day,  Mra.  Lewis, 
Denny,  Mra.  Arthur  B., 
Denny,  Mra.  H.  M., 
Denny,  Mra.  W.  C, 
Derby,  Mra.  Hasket,     . 
Dixon,  Mra.  L.  S., 
Dreyfus,  Mra.  Carl,  in  mem 
ory  of  Hettie  Lang  Shu- 
man, 
Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Edgar,  Mra.  C.  L., 
Edmands,  Mra.  M.  Grant, 
Edwards,  Miss  Hannah  M., 
Edwards,  Mr.  John  C, . 
Elms,  Miss  Florence  G., 
Elms,  Mra.  James  C,    . 
Emerson,  Miss  EUzabetii, 
Emery,  Mra.  Mark, 
Elmmons,  Mra.  R.  W.,  2d, 
Endicott,  Mra.  Henry, 
Ernst,  Mra.  C.  W., 
Estabrook,  Mra.  Arthur  F., 
Estabrook,  Mra.  George  W., 
Eustis,  Mra.  Herbert  H., 
Eustis,  Mra.  Henry  L., 
Evans,  Mra.  Charles,     . 
Ewing,  Mra.  C.  A.  E.,  . 
Fairbaim,  Mra.  R.  B.,  . 
Fairbanks,  Mra.  C.  F.,  . 
Famsworth,  Mra.  C.  F., 
Fay,  Mra.  Dudley  B.,   . 
Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B., 
Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M., 


5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
2 
1 
5 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
8  00 
2  00 
5  00 

1  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 


5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 
20  00 

5  00 

2  00 
5  00 
1  00 

10  00 
5  00 


2 
1 
2 
5 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     $1,091  50 


I 
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Amount  brought  forward,  •  $1,001  50 


Fexriiiy  Mrs.  M.  T.  B.,  . 
Field,  Mrs.  D.  W., 
Fisk,  Mr.  Lymaai  B.,     . 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N., 
Flagg,  Mrs.  Augustxis,  . 
Flint,  Mrs.  Caroline  E., 
Flint,  Mrs.  D.  B., 
Foster,  Mrs.  Anna  S.,   . 
Frank,  Mrs.  Daniel, 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Louisa  A., 
French,  Mrs.  John  J.,   . 
Friedman,  Mrs.  M&x^    . 
Friedman,  Mrs.  S., 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Lucy  F., 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L., 
Gay,  Mrs.  Albert, 
Gay,  Dr.  Warren  F.,     . 
Giddings,  Mrs.  E.  L.,    . 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Joseph  T., 
Gill,  Mr.  Abbott  D.,      . 
Gillett,  Mr.  S.  Lewis,    . 
Gilmore,  Mrs.  Kelsey  M., 
Goldthwait,  Mrs.  Joel, 
Goodhue,  Mrs.  Geoxge  H., 
Gowing,  Mrs.  Henry  A., 
Graham,  Mrs.  John  M., 
Grandgent,  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Grandgent,  Mrs.  Lucy  L., 
Gray,  Mrs.  John  Chipman, 
Gray,  Mrs.  Reginald,    . 
Greeley,  Mrs.  R.  F., 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Lyman  B., 
Greenough,  Mrs.  Charles  P., 
Griggs,  Mr.  B.  F., 
Griggs,  Mrs.  Thomas  B., 
Guild,  Mr.  Frederic, 
Guild,  Miss  Harriet  J., 
Gunsenhiaer,  Mrs.  A.,   . 
Hall,  Mrs.  Anthony  D., 
HaU,  Mrs.  Elixa  J., 
Hall,  Miss  Fanny, 
HaU,  Mrs.  Solomon, 
Harding,  Mrs.  Edgar,   . 
Harrington,  Mrs.  F.  B., 
Harrington,  Dr.  Harriet  L., 
Harris,  Mrs.  Maigaret  E., 
Hat«h,  Mrs.  Jennie  B., 
Hawee,  the  Misses, 
Head,  Iflrs.  Charles, 


Amount  carried  forward,    $1,322  50 


5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5  00 

,    5  00 

3  00 

25  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

10  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    $1,322  50 


Heard,  Mrs.  J.  Theodore, 
Heath,  Mr.  Nathaniel, 
Hecht,  Mrs.  Jacob  H., 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Herman,  Mrs.  Joseph  M., 
Hersey,  Mrs.  Alfred  H., 
Higginson,  Biias  E.  C, 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L., 
Hight,  Mrs.  C.  A., 
Hills,  Mrs.  S.  E., 
Hobbs,  Mrs.  Warren  D., 
Hodgdon,  Mrs.  Henrietta, 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  Walter  H., 
Holden,  Mrs.  C.  W.,      . 
Hooper,  Miss  Adeline  D., 
Hooper,  Mrs.  James  R., 
Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Howard,  Mrs.  P.  B.,     . 
Howe,  Mrs.  Arabella,    . 
Howe,  Mrs.  George  D., 
Howe,  Mr.  George  E.,  . 
Howe,  Mrs.  J.  S., 
Howland,  Mrs.  D..  W., 
Hoyt,  Mrs.  J.  C, 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot,    . 
Hudson,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Hunneman,  Miss  Elizabeth  A, 
Hunneman,  Mrs.  Sally  W., 
Hunnewell,  Mr.  Walter, 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Thomas  W., 
In  memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet 

L.  Thayer, 
Ireson,  Mrs.  S.  E., 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Fred  W.,  . 
Jelly,  Dr.  George  F., 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Charles,    . 
Jewett,  Miss  Sarah  Ome, 
Johnson,  Mr.  Arthur  S., 
Johnson,  Miss  Fanny  L., 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Herbert  S., 
Johnson,  Mr.  Wolcott  H., 
Jones,  Mrs.  B.  M., 
Josselyn,  Mrs.  A.  S., 
Keene,  Mrs.  S.  W., 
Keep,  Mrs.  C.  M., 
KeUy,  Mrs.  E.  A., 
Kettle,  Mrs.  C.  L., 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kidner,  Mrs.  Reuben, 


5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

10  00 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 

15  00 
5  00 


2 
5 
3 
3 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


5  00 
15  00 
10  00 


1 
2 
5 
2 
5 
1 
5 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
5  00 
2  00 

2  00 
20  00 
10  00 

3  00 
5  00 
3  00 

10  00 
5  00 
1  00 

10  00 

1  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

5  00 

2  00 
1  00 
5  00 

1  00 
10  00 

2  00 


Amount  carried  forward,    $1,587  50 
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Amount  broitght  forward,    $1,587  50 


Kimball,  Mr.  Edward  P., 
KimbaU,  Mrs.  Marous  M., 
King,  Ifrs.  D.  Webster, 
Kingsley,  Mrs.  Robert  C, 
Klous,  Mr.  Isaac, 
Koshland,  Mrs.  Joseph, 
Lamb,  Miss  Augusta  T., 
Lamson,  Mrs.  John  A., 
Lane,  Mrs.  Benjamin  P., 
Lane,  Mrs.  Gardiner  Martin, 
Larkin,  the  Misses, 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Charles  R., 
Lee,  Mrs.  Geoxge  C, 
Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph, 
Leland,  Mrs.  Lewis  A., 
Levy,  Mrs.  B., 
lins,  Mrs.  Ferdinand,  . 
Livermore,  Mr.  Thomas  L., 
Locke,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 
Loring,  the  BCisses, 
Loring,  Mrs.  W.  C, 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B., 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  Thornton  K. 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  W.  S.  H., 
Lovering,  Mrs.  Charles  T., 
Lovett,  Mr.  A.  S., 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Charies,    . 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Fl^erick  E., 
Lowell,  Mrs.  John, 
Lyman,  Mr.  John  P.,    . 
Mack,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Mandell,  Mrs.  S.  P.,      . 
Biansfield,  Mrs.  George  S., 
Mansur,  Mrs.  Martha  P., 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Robert, 
Marshall,  Mrs.  J.  P.  C, 
Mason,  Mrs.  Charles  E., 
lilason.  Miss  Fanny  P., 
Means,  Miss  Anne  M.,  . 
Means,  Mrs.  WUUam  A., 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Frank,  . 
Merrill,  Mrs.  L.  M., 
Merriman,  Mrs.  Daniel, 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  I.  Harris, 
Mills,  Mrs.  D.  T., 
Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Monroe,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Moore,  Mrs.  Henry  F., 
Morison,  Mrs.  John  H., 
Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W., 


Amount  carried  foru>ard,     $2,107  50 


10  00 

50  00 

5  00 

1  00 

2  00 

10  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

.  100  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

.   10  00 

30  00 

25  00 

5  00 

.,   60  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  00 

10  00 

20  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

.   10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

6  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    $2,107  50 

Morrison,  Mrs.  William  A., 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F., 

Morse,  Mrs.  S.  A., 

Moras,  Mrs.  Anthony  S., 

Nathan,  Mrs.  Jacob,     . 

Nasro,  Mrs.  Fred  H.,    . 

Nazro,  Miss  Mary  W.,  . 

Neal,  Miss  Caroline  F., 

Newell,  Mrs.  James  W., 

Newell,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  M., 

Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  H., 

Nichols,  Mrs.  J.  Howard, 

Niebuhr,  Miss  Mary  M., 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis, 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr., 

North,  Mrs.  James  N., 

Noyes,  Mrs.  G.  D., 

Olmsted,  Mrs.  J.  C, 

Osbom,  Mrs.  Anna  F., 

Page,  Mrs.  Calvin  Gates, 

Page,  Mrs.  L.  J., 

Paine,  Mrs.  WUliam  D., 

Palfrey,  Mrs.  John  C,  . 
Parker,  Mrs.  Charles  E., 
Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S., 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Anna  P., 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Oliver  W., 
Pearson,  Mrs.  C.  H., 
Pecker,  the  Misses  A.  J.  and 

M.  L., 
Peckerman,  Mrs.  E.  R., 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Silas, 
Peirson,  Mrs.  Charles  L., 
Perry,  Mrs.  Claribel  N., 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  E.  8.,    . 
Pickert,  Mrs.  Lehman, 
Pierce,  Mr.  Phineas, 
Pope,  Mrs.  A.  W., 
Pope,  Drs.  C.  A.  and  E.  F., 
Porter,  Miss  Nellie  E., 
Prager,  Mrs.  Philip, 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Elliott  W., 
Prendergast,  Mr.  James  M., 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Henry  H., 
Putnam,  Miss  Geoxgina  L., 
Putnam,  Miss  Sarah  G., 
Quincy,  Mrs.  G.  H., 
Quincy,  Mrs.  H.  P., 
Rand,  Mrs.  Arnold  A., 
Ratshesky,  Mrs.  I.  A., 

Amount  carried  forward,    $2,319  50 


1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 
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AmoufU  brought  forvxnrd,   $2,319  50 


Raymond,  Fairfield  Eager, 

5  00 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry  E., 

5  00 

Reed,  Mrs.  Arthur, 

1  00 

Reed,  Mrs.  John  H.,     . 

2  00 

Reed,  Mrs.  William  Uowell, 

20  00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 

2  00 

Rhodes,  Miss  Florence  R., 

2  00 

Rice,  Mrs.  David  HaU, 

2  00 

Rice,  Mrs.  N.  W., 

10  00 

Rice,  Mrs.  William  B., 

3  00 

Richards,  Mim  Alice  A., 

10  00 

Richards,  Miss  Annie  L., 

10  00 

Richards,  Mim  Caroline, 

5  00 

Richards,  Mrs.  C.  A.,    . 

10  00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Edward  C, 

,         5  00 

Riley,  Mr.  Charles  E.,  . 

10  00 

Ripley,  Mr.  Frederic  H., 

2  00 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Helen  S., 

2  00 

Robinson,  Miss  H.  M., 

10  00 

Rodman,  Mirs  £Imma, 

5  00 

Roeth,  Mrs.  A.  G., 

1  00 

Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P., 

10  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Henry  M., 

5  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  F., 

3  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  R.  K., 

6  00 

Rogers,  Miss  Susan  S., 

6  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B., 

3  00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  Clara  M.,  . 

10  00 

Rotch,  Miss  Mary  R.,  . 

10  00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  Thomas  M., 

2  00 

Rowlett,  Mrs.  Thomas  S., 

1  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G., 

25  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Isaac  H., 

5  00 

Rust,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  J., 

2  00 

Sabine,  Miss  Catharine, 

2  00 

Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K., 

2  00 

St.  John,  Mrs.  J.  A.,     . 

5  00 

SaltonstaU,  Mr.  Richard  M., 

in  memory  of  his  mother, 

Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  . 

10  00 

Sampson,  Mrs.  Oscar  H., 

5  00 

Sanborn,  Mrs.  C.  W.  H., 

2  00 

Sanger,  Mr.  Sabin  P.,   . 

3  00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W., 

5  00 

Saunders,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  . 

1  00 

Scudder,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  in  mem- 

ory of  her  mother.  Mm.  N. 

M.  Downer, 

5  00 

Scull,  Mrs.  Gideon, 

10  00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W., 

25  00 

Amount  carried  forward,    $2,602  50 


Amount  brought  forward,    $2,602  50 


Sears,  Iflrs.  Philip  H.,  . 
Severance,  Mrs.  Pierre  C, 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland, 
Shaw,  Mrs.  George  R., 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  Gould, 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  A., 
Shepard,  Mr.  Thomas  H., 
Sherman,  Mrs.  William  H., 
Short,  Mrs.  Y.  S., 
Sias,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,   . 
Simpkins,  Miss  Mary  W., 
Slade,  Mrs.  D.  D., 
Smith,  Mrs.  Phineas  B., 
Snow,  Mrs.  F.  E., 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Charles, 
Sprague,  Miss  Mary  C, 
Stackpole,  Miss  Rozana, 
Standish,  Miss  Adelaide, 
Steams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H., 
Steams,  Mrs.  R.  H., 
Steese,  Mrs.  Edward,    . 
Steinert,  Mrs.  Alex., 
Stetson,  Miss  Sarah  M., 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Horace  H., 
Stevenson,  Miss  Annie  B., 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H., 
Stone,  Mrs.  Edwin  P.,  . 
Stone,  Mrs.  Frederic,     . 
Stone,  Mrs.  Philip  S.,    . 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Ferdinand, 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Louis, 
Sturgis,  Mrs.  John  H., 
Swan,  Mr.  Charles  H.,  . 
Swann,  Mrs.  John, 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Frank  E., 
Symonds,  Miss  Lucy  Harris, 
Taft,  Mrs.  L.  H., 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Charles  R., 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas,  . 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer^ 
Talbot,  Miss  Leslie, 
Talbot,  Miss  Marjorie, 
Talbot,  Mrs.  William  H., 
Tappan,  Biiss  Mary  A., 
Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  B., 
Thacher,  Mrs.  Henry  C, 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G., 
Thing,  Mrs.  Annie  E.,  . 
Thomas,  Miss  Catharine  C, 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Arthur  C, 


Amount  carried  forward,    $2,945  50 


10  00 

5  00 

.       10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

25  00 

5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

20  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

,       30  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

15  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

25  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

15  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    $2,045  50 


Thomdike,  Mrs.  Augustus, 
Thomdike,  Mrs.  Augustus  L., 
Tucker,  Mrs.  J.  Alfred, 
Tyler,  Mr.  Granville  C, 
Tyler,  Mrs.  Joseph  H., 
Van  Nostrand,  Mrs.  A.  G., 
Vase,  Miss  Harriett, 
Vorenberg,  Mrs.  S., 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  A.  F., 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Oliver  F., 
Walker,  Mrs.  J.  Albert, 
Walker,  Mrs.  W.  H.,     . 
Ward,  the  Misses, 
Ward,  Miss  Ellen  M.,    . 
Ward,  Miss  Julia  A.,     . 
Warner,  Mrs.  Frederick  H., 
Warren,  Mrs.  Bentley  W., 
Warren,  Mrs.  J.  C, 
Warren,  Mrs.  William  W., 
Wason,  Mrs.  Elbridge, 
Watson,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
Wead,  Mrs.  Leslie  C,    . 
Webster,  Mrs.  Edwin  8., 
Webster,  Mrs.  F.  G.,     . 
Weeks,  Mrs.  W.  B.  P., 
Weld,  Mrs.  A.  Winsor, 
Weld,  Mrs.  Samuel  M., 
West,  Mrs.  Preston  C.  F., 
Whalen,  Mrs.  J.  E., 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  S., 
Wheelwright,  the  Misses, 
White,  Miss  Eliza  Ome, 
White,  Mrs.  Joseph  H., 


5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

26  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

6  00 

2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

Afrwunt  carried  forward,     $3,104  50 


Amount  brought  forward,    \ 

13,104  50 

White,  Mrs.  Norman  H., 

1  00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,      . 

5  00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  George, 

2  00 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  Aug^ustus,  . 

2  00 

Whittington,  Mrs.  Hiram, 

2  00 

1 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  Frederick  A., 

5  00 

Willcomb,  Mrs.  Geoige, 

5  00 

Willcutt,  Mr.  Levi  L.,  . 

10  00 

Williams,  the  Misses,    . 

5  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 

5  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Harriet  C,     . 

25  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Jeremiah, 

1  00 

Williams,  Mr.  Mosee,    . 

5  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Moses,  . 

5  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  T.  B.,    . 

5  00 

Wilson,  Miss  Anme  E., 

5  00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Edward  C, 

5  00 

Wilson,  Miss  LiUy  M.,  . 

5  00 

Winkley,  Mrs.  S.  H.,     . 

25  00 

Winsor,  Mrs.  Ernest, 

1  00 

Withington,  Miss  Anna  S.,     . 

1  00 

Wonson,  Mrs.  Harriet  A., 

2  00 

Wood,  Mr.  Henry, 

5  00 

Woodbury,  Mr.  John  P., 

5  00 

Woodworth,  Mrs.  A.  S., 

10  00 

Worthley,  Mrs.  George  H., 

2  00 

Wright,  Mr.  John  G.,    . 

10  00 

Wright,  Mrs.  John  G., 

10  00 

Wright,  Miss  Marv  A., 

3  00 

Yoiuig,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L., 

10  00 

Young,  Miss  Lucy  F.,  . 

1  00 

Ziegel,  Mr.  Louis, 

5  00 

13,202  50 

DONATIONS. 


A  friend, 

Anderson,  Miss  Anna  F., 
AnonjTuous, 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Samuel, 
Baer,  Mrs.  Louis, 
Ballard,  Miss  Elizabeth. 
Bartlett,  the  Misses, 
Bartol,  Miss  Elizabeth  H., 
Basto,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,    . 


Amount  carried  forward,     .  $124  00 


.     $50  00 

1 

00 

25 

00 

5 

00 

6 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

25 

00 

3 

00 

Amount  brought  foncard,    .  $124  00 


Baylies,  Mrs.  W^alter  Cabot, 
Bemis,  Mr.  J.  M., 
Berwin,  Mrs.  Jacob, 
Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  Anna, 
Blake,  Mrs.  T.  D., 
Borland,  Mr.  M.  W., 
Bowditeh,  Mrs.  Alfred, 


15  00 
10  00 

5  00 
10  00 

5  00 
25  00 

5  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .  $100  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .  $199  00 


Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  P.,    . 
Bowditch,  Mr.  WilUam  I., 
Brewer,  Mr.  Edward  M., 
Brown,  Mr.  Samuel  N., 
Cabot,  Mrs.  George  E., 
Cabot,  Mrs.  Walter  C, 
Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G.,      . 
Case,  Mrs.  James  B., 
Chapman,  Miss  E.  D.,  . 
Chapman,  Miss  J.  E.  C, 
Choate,  Mr.  Charles  F., 
Oapp,  Miss  Helen, 
Clark,  Mrs.  Robert  F., 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Albert, 
Cochran,  Mrs.  A.  F., 
Codman,  Mr.  Charles  R., 
Converse,  Mrs.  C.  C, 
Coolidge,  Mr.  John  T., 
Cotting,  Mrs.  C.  E., 
Crane,  Mrs.  Z.  Marshal, 
Cummings,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P., 
Dabney,  Mr.  Lewis  S., 
Dabney,  Miss  R.  L., 
Dane,  Mrs.  Edward  S., 
Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  L., 
Davis,  Mrs.  Roscoe  G., 
DeLong,  Mrs.  E.  R.,     . 
Devlin,  Mr.  John  E., 
DuBois,  Mrs.  L.  G., 
Edmands,  Mrs.  M.  Grant, 
Elliot,  Mrs.  Amory,   •    . 
Emery,  Miss  Octavia  B., 
Ernst,  Mrs.  H.  C, 
Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower, 
Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M., 
Fottler,  Mrs.  Jacob, 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Louisa  A., 
French,  Bliss  ComeUa  A., 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Langdon, 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Lucy  F., 
GUI,  Mrs.  George  F.,     . 
Goulding,  Mrs.  L.  R.,   . 
Graves,  Mrs.  J.  L., 
Gray,  Mrs.  Morris, 
Green,  BIr.  Charles  G., 
Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S., 
Guild,  Mrs.  8.  Eliot, 
Hall,  Miss  Laura  E.,     . 


Amount  carried  forward,     .  S963  00 


3  00 

25  00 

10  00 

5  00 

6  00 

25  00 

50  00 

50  00 

1  00 

2  00 

10  00 

3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

25  00 

5  00 

50  00 

5  00 

.  150  00 

15  00 

2  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

40  00 

15  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

15  00 

2  00 

1  00 

.   25  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

6  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

.  100  00 

10  00 

5  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .  S963  00 


Harris,  Miss  Frances  K., 
Harwood,  Mrs.  George  S., 
Hill,  Mrs.  Lew  C, 
Howe,  the  Misses, 
Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Arthur, 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  F.,    . 
Hyneman,  Mrs.  Louis, 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar, 
Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  C, 
Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W.,    . 
Jolliffe,  Mrs.  T.  H.,       . 
Keep,  Mrs.  F.  E., 
Kennard,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  . 
Kettle,  Mrs.  L.  N., 
Kimball,  the  Misses, 
King,  Mrs.  George  P.,  . 
Lincoln,  Mr.  A.  L., 
Lovett,  Mrs.  A.  S., 
Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Lyman,  Mr.  John  P.,    . 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore, 
Magee,  Mr.  John  L., 
Mandell,  Mrs.  S.  P., 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  . 
Matchett,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  . 
Mesainger,  Miss  Susan  D., 
Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Morrill,  Miss  Amelia^ 
Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W., 
Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E., 
Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T., 
Moseley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 
Perry,  Mrs.  Charles  F., 
Perry,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,    . 
Peters,  Mrs.  F.  A,, 
Pfaelzer,  Mrs.  F.  T.,     . 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C, 
Porter,  Mrs.  Alex.  S.,  Jr., 
Potter,  Mrs.  William  H., 
Putnam,  Mrs.  James  J., 
Putnam,  Miss  Sarah  G., 
Razmey,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Reed,  Mrs.  John  H.,     . 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  James  F., 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Frederic, 
Richardson,  Mrs.  John, 
Richardson,  Mr.  Spencer  W. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  H.  H., 
Robinson,  Mrs.  H.  W., 


Amount  carried  forward,     $1,650  00 


2  00 

25  00 

5  00 

10  00 

25  00 

5  00 

2  00 

25  00 

25  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

25  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

15  00 

.  100  00 

10  00 

50  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

50  00 

50  00 

5  00 

50  00 

5  00 

5  00 

25  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

i 
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Amount  brought  forward,    $1,659  00 


Roeenbaum,  Mrs.  L.,    . 
Ruasell,  Mrs.  William  A., 
Seamans,  Mr.  James  M., 
Sever,  Mias  Emily, 
Shaw,  Mrs.  B.  S., 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy  A., 
Slatery,  Mrs.  William, 
Souther,  Mrs.  J.  K., 
Spalding,  Miss  Dora  N., 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P., 
Standish,  Miss  Adelaide, 
Stevens,  Miss  Alice  B., 
Stevenson,  Miae  Annie  B., 
Thacher,  Mrs.  Lydia  W., 
Thayer,  Mr.  Byron  T., 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Ezra  Ripley, 
Tileeton,  Miss  Edith,    . 
Tileston,  Miss  Eleanor, 
Tileston,  Mrs.  John  B., 
Tucker,  Mrs.  William  A., 
Tudor,  Mrs.  Henry  D., 


1  00 

10  00 

10  00 

6  00 

5  00 

25  00 

1  00 

5  00 

25  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

Amount  carried  fonvard,    Sl,806  00 


Amount  brought  forward,   $1,806  00 


Upham,  Miss  Susan, 
Vialle,  Mr.  Charles  A., 
Vinton,  Mrs.  Frederic  P., 
Ward,  the  Misses, 
Ward,  Miss  Ellen  M.,    . 
Ware,  BGss  Mary  Lee,  . 
Watson,  Miss  Abby  L., 
Weld,  Mrs.  William  F., 
Wesson,  Miss  Isabel, 
Wheelwright,  Mr.  John  W., 
White,  Mrs.  Charies  T., 
Whiting,  Miss  Anna  M., 
Whitman,  Mr.  James  H., 
Whitman,  Mrs.  James  ^., 
Whitney,  Mr.  Edward  F., 
Whitney,  Miss  Kate  A., 
Williston,  Mrs.  L.  R.,   . 
WiUson,  Miss  Lucy  B., 
Windram,  Mrs.  W.  T., 
Woodman,  Mr.  Stephen  F., 


50  00 
5  00 
1  00 
5  00 
5  00 

25  00 

3  00 

100  00 

5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 
5  00 
1  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 


$2,081  00 


CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH. 

Through  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton. 


Abbot,  Miss  Anne  W., 

.    $10  00 

Abbot,  Mrs.  Edwin  H., 

10  00 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Edward,  . 

3  00 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  C.  F., 

2  00 

Ames,  Mrs.  J.  B., 

10  00 

Batchelder,  Miss  Isabel, 

2  00 

Beaman,  Mrs.  G.  W.,    . 

2  00 

Beard,  Mrs.  Edward  L., 

1  00 

Boggs,  Mrs.  Edwin  P., 

1  00 

Bradford,  Miss  Edith,  . 

5  00 

Brewster,  Mrs.  William, 

5  00 

Brooks,  Miss  Martha  W ., 

5  00 

Bulfinch,  Miss  Ellen  S., 

2  00 

Carstein,  Mrs.  H.  L.,     . 

1  00 

Gary,  Miss  Emma  F.,    . 

5  00 

Chandler,  Mrs.  S.  C,     . 

2  00 

Chapman,  Miss  Anna  B., 

1  00 

Child,  Mrs.  Francis  J., 

2  00 

Cooke,  Mrs.  Josiah  P., 

5  00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Julian  L., 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,    .     $84  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .    $84  00 


Dana,  Mrs.  R.  H.) 
Davis,  Mrs.  W.  M., 
Deane,  Mrs.  Walter, 
Durant,  Mrs.  W.  B.,     . 
Ela,  Mrs.  Walter, 
Emery,  Miss  Octavia  B., 
Eustis,  Mrs.  Frank  I.,  . 
Farlow,  Mrs.  W.  Q.,      . 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Norton,   . 
Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C, 
Francke,  Mrs.  Kuno,    . 
Glover,  Mrs.  Henry  R., 
Goodale,  Mrs.  G.  L.,     . 
Goodwin,  Miss  Amelia  M., 
Green,  Miss  Mary  A.,    . 
Hall,  Rev.  Edward  H., 
Hastings,  Sirs.  F.  W.,  . 
Hedge,  Miss  Charlotte  A., 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
5 
2 

100  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
500 

2  00 
10  00 

2  00 
5  00 


Amount  carried  forward,    .  $236  00 
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Amount  hrmtf^  forward,    .  $236  00 


Hoppin,  ^Gbb  E.  M., 
Horaford,  Mias  Katharine, 
Howard,  Mrs.  Anna  H., 
Howe,  ^Gbb  Sara  R.,     . 
Ireland,  MisB  Catharine  I., 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  F.  L.,    . 
Kettell,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 
Leeds,  Miss  CaroUne  T., 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M., 
Longfellow,  Mrs.  W.  P.  P., 
Moore,  Mrs.  Lucy  T.,    . 
Morison,  Mrs.  Robert.  S., 
Neal,  Mrs.  W.  H., 
Nichols,  Mrs.  J.  T.<3., 
Page,  Miss  A.  B., 
Palfrey,  the  Misses, 
Perrin,  Mrs.  Franklin,  . 
Richards,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 
Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  S.,       . 


5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

2  00 

10  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .  S305  00 


Saville,  Mrs.  H.  M.,      . 
Sedgwick,  MisB  M.  Theodora^ 
Sharpies,  Mrs.  Stephen  P., 
Smi^,  Mrs.  H.  S., 
Spelman,  Mrs.  I.  M.,     . 
Thayer,  Mrs.  James  B., 
Thorpe,  Mrs.  J.  O., 
Tilton,  Mrs.  H.  N., 
Toppan,  Miss  Laura  N., 
Vaughan,  Birs.  B., 
Wesselhoeft,  Birs.  Walter, 
White,  Mra.  M,  P., 
Whitney,  Mias  Maria,   . 
Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W., 
Williston,  Mrs.  L.  R.,   . 
Willaon,  Birs.  Robert  W., 
Woodman,  Biiss  Mary, 
Woodman,  Mrs.  Walter, 


1  00 

,         5  00 

1  00 

2  00 

6  00 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

20  00 

3  00 

Amount  carried  fonvard,     .  $305  00 


$404  00 


LYNN  BRANCH. 


Averill,  Biiss  M.  J., 

$2  00 

Berry,  Birs.  Benjamin  J., 

5  00 

Breed,  Mrs.  Biary  E.,    . 

1  00 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Ellen  F., 

1  00 

Chase,  Mrs.  Alice  B.,    . 

5  00 

Earp,  Biiss  EmUy  A.,    . 

1  00 

Ehner,  Bir.  and  Mrs.  V.  J.,    . 

5  00 

Hanuon,  Birs.  Rollin  E., 

1  00 

Haven,  Biiss  Cassie  S., 

1  00 

Heath,  Birs.  Caroline  P., 

2  00 

Hollis,  Mrs.  Samuel  J., 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,         $34  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .     $34  00 


LeRow,  Mrs.  Maria  H., 
Page,  Biiss  E.  D., 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 
Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.,  . 
Sprague,  Bir.  Henry  B., 
Tapley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F., 
Thomson,  Bir.  Elihu  (dona- 
tion), .  .  .  . 
Walsh,  Bir.  and  Mrs.  Charles, 


1  00 

1  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  00 

2  00 


$68  00 


MILTON  BRANCH. 

Through  Birs.  Wuxiam  Wood. 


Breek,  Mra.  C.  E.  C,    . 

$1  00 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Henry  G., 

1  00 

Channing,  the  Biisses,  . 

2  00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  D.  Oakes, . 

1  00 

Clum,  Birs.  Alisoix  B.,  . 

1  00 

Amount  carried  forward, 


$6  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .       $6  00 


Cunningham,  Mrs.  Caleb, 
Dow,  the  Biisses, 
Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Murray, 


4  00 
10  00 

5  00 


Amount  carried  foruHtrd,    .     $25  00 
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Amount  hrtnighi  forward, 

GUmore,  Miss  Mary  £., 
Hemenway,  Bins.  Augustus, 
Hicks,  Miss  Josephine  M., 
Hinckley,  Miss  Mary  H., 
Hollingsworth,  Mrs.  Amor  L. 
Jaques,  Mrs.  Francis,    . 
Jaques,  Miss  Helen  L., 
Klous,  Mrs.  Henry  D., 
Ladd,  Mra.  WilUazn  J., 
Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  V., 
Pierce,  Mr.  Vassar, 

Amount  carried  fortoard, 


.     $25  00 

1  00 

26  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

.     $80  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .     $80  00 


Roberts,  Mrs.  George  F., 

1  00 

Safford,  Mrs.  N.  M.,      . 

2  00 

Tucker,  Miss  R.  L., 

1  00 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Stephen  A., 

1  00 

Tuell,  Mrs.  Hiram, 

1  00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  E.  D., 

1  00 

Weston,  Mr.  WUUam  B., 

6  00 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  F.  A.,    . 

1  00 

WhitweU,  Miss  NataUe, 

1  00 

Williams,  Mre.  R.  B.,   . 

1  00 

Wood,  Mrs.  William,    . 

10  00 

$105  00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN. 


Archer,  Mrs.  £31en  M.  H., 
Betton,  Mrs.  C.  E.  (1907-08), 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  Parkman, 
Burr,  Mrs.  Allston, 
Burr,  Mrs.  I.  Tucker,    . 
Gary,  Miss  Ellen  G., 
Glapp,  Mrs.  Dwight  M., 
Cowing,  Mrs.  Martha  W., 
Downes,  Mrs.  Lilla  A., 
Drost,  Mrs.  C.  A., 
Ellis,  Mrs.  E.  A., 
Fits,  Mrs.  W.  Scott, 
Hayden,  Mrs.  Charles  R., 
Higginson,  Mrs.  F.  L., 
Hills,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,    . 
Horton,  Mrs.  Edward  A., 
Jennings,  Miss  Julia  F., 
Jewett,  Miss  Annie  (for  1907 

08), 
Keep,  Birs.  Charles  M., 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P., 


$1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

20  00 

2  00 

25  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

25  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

4  00 

1  00 

25  00 

.  $152  00 

Amount  hroug?U  fortoard,    .  $152  00 


Lawrence,    Mrs.     John    (for 

1907),      .... 

Lovering,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  (for 

1907),      . 
Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill, 
Nickerson,  Mr.  Andrew, 
Perry,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  (for 

1907-08), 
Porteous,  Miss  M.  F.,   . 
Richards,  Mrs.  E.  L.,    . 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  Geoige  B., 
Storer,  Miss  A.  M., 
Storer,  Miss  M.  G., 
Swan,  Bliss  Elisabeth  B., 
Traiser,  Sirs.  Richard  E., 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  C.  S., 
Turner,  Bliss  Abby  W., 
Weston,  Mrs.  Henry  C, 
Willard,  Birs.  Ashton  R., 
Wymsn,  Bfr.  A.  E.,      * 


5  00 


5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

r 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

25  00 

10  00 

5  00 

15  00 

$272  00 
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Anonymous, 
Boynton,  Mias  EUa  F., 
Cobb,  Bin.  Darius, 
Gushing,  Miss  Sarah  P., 
Gardner,  Mr.  Qeorge  A., 
Girls'   aub    of    the   Baptist 
Church,   Beverly,   through 
Miss  M.  F.  Kimball, 
Loring,  Mrs.  Augustus  P., 


DONATIONS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    . 

Naugus  Head  Sunday-school, 
through  Mrs.  Ldand  H 
Cole, 

BJbodes,  Bins.  S.  H., 

S.  cj.  a.,      . 

Tilton,  Mrs.  Joseph  B., 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  T.  Lindall, 


SI  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

50  00 

b 

5  00 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,    .     $77  00 


$77  00 


15  00 
5  00 
1  00 
5  00 

25  00 


$128  00 


CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH. 


Through 

Cushman,  Miss  E.  W., 
Devens,  Mrs.  A.  L., 
Gale,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  . 
Greenough,  Bins.  J.  B., 
Hayward,  Bins.  J.  W.,  . 
Henchman,  Miss, 
Houghton,  the  Biisses, 
Leavitty  Bliss  M., 
Peabody,  Birs.  Charles, 

Amount  carried  forward, 


Biias  EiiiZABSTH  G.  Nobton. 


$2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

.     $45  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .     $45  00 


Read,  Mr.  WUUam, 

2  00 

Riddle,  Biiss  C.  C, 

1  00 

Sargent,  Mr.  D.  A., 

5  00 

Swan,  Mrs.  S.  H., 

5  00 

Toppan,  Mrs.  R.  N., 

10  00 

Winlock,  Mrs.  J., 

1  00 

$09  00 


DORCHESTER  BRANCH. 

Through  Mrs.  J.  Henbt  Bean. 


Barry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S., 
Bartlett,  Birs.  S.  E.,      . 
Bean,  Mrs.  J.  Henry,    . 
Bennett,  BdQss  M.  M.,    . 
Bird,  Mrs.  John  L., 
Brigham,  Birs.  Frank  E., 
Callender,  Biiss,    . 
Churchill,  Mrs.  J.  R.,    . 
Copeland,  Birs.  W.  A., 
Gushing,  Biias  Susan  T., 
EUot,  Birs.  Christopher  R., 
Faunce,  Birs.  Sewall  A., 
Hall,  Biiss  Adelaide, 

Amount  carried  forward. 


$1  00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2  00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2 

00 

.     $15  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .     $15  00 


Hall,  Mrs.  Henry, 

1  00 

Hawkes,  Mrs.  S.  L., 

1  00 

Hearsey,  Biiss  Sarah  E., 

1  00 

Hemmenway,  Birs.  Edward  A 

..,       1  00 

Himiphre3rs,  Mrs.  R.  C, 

2  00 

Jordan,  Biiss  Ruth  A., 

2  00 

Laighton,  Mrs.  William  B., 

1  00 

Murdock,  Birs.  Harold, 

5  00 

Nash,  Mrs.  Edward, 

1  00 

Nash,  Birs.  Frank  K.,   . 

5  00 

Nightingale,  Mrs.  C,     . 

1  00 

Amount  carried  forward,    .     $36  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .    $36  00 


Noyea,  Mias  Mary  E.,   . 

1  00 

Pierce,  Miss  Henrietta  M., 

1  00 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Laban, 

2  00 

Preston,  Mrs.  John, 

1  00 

Reed,  Mrs.  Geozge  M., 

1  00 

Robinson,  Miss  A.  B.,  . 

1  00 

Sayward,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  . 

3  00 

Second  Church    Weekly  Of- 

ferings,   .          .          .          , 

1  00 

Sharp,  Miss  £.  B., 

1  00 

Sharp,  Mr.  E.  H., 

3  00 

Smith,  Miss  H.  J., 

1  00 

Soule,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  P., 

5  00 

Steams,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 

1  00 

Steams,  Mr.  A.  Maynard, 

1  00 

Steams,  Mr.  A.  T.,  2d, 

1  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .     $60  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .     960  00 


Steams,  Henry  D.,  in  mem- 
ory of,     . 
Steams,  Miss  Katherine, 
Steams,  Mrs.  Fred  P.,  . 
Swan,  Mrs.  Joseph  W., 
Torrey,  Mrs.  Elbridge  (dona- 
tion). 
Turner,  Mr.  William  H., 
Whitcher,  Mr.  Frank  W., 
Whiton,  Mrs.  Royal, 
Wilder,  Miss  Grace  S., 
Willard,  Mrs.  L.  P.,      . 
Wood,  Mrs.  WiUiam  A., 
Woodberry,  Miss  Mary, 
Wright,  Mr.  C.  P., 


1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

30  00 

1  00 

6  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

$112  00 


MILTON  BRANCH. 

Through  Mrs.  William  Wood. 


Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M., 

$1  00 

Brewer,  Miss  Eliza, 

5  00 

Briggs,  Miss  Sarah  E., 

1  00 

Emerson,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  . 

2  00 

Gilbert,  Mre.  H.  J., 

5  00 

Loring,  Mrs.  Elisha, 

3  00 

Loring,  Miss, 

2  00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  A., 

1  00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Charles  E., 

5  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .     $25  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .     $25  00 


Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L., 
Richardson,  Miss, 
Rotch,  Mias, 
Tilden,  Mrs.  Geoxige, 
Vose,  Miss  Caroline  C, 
Wood,  Mr.  William,      . 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$33  00 


WORCESTER  BRANCH. 


Through 

Allen,  Miss  Katherine, 
Allen,  Mrs.  Lamson, 
Ball,  Miss  Helen  A., 
Ball,  Mrs.  Phineas, 
Brigham,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Henry, 
Clark,  Miss  Harriet  E., 


Amount  carried  forward,  $29  00 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kinslet. 


$10  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

10  00 

5  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .     $29  00 


Comins,  Mrs.  Edward  I., 
Day,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Day,  Miss  Eklna  Frances, 
Easton,  Miss  Marie  Louise, 
Fay,  Mrs.  H.  B., 


1 

4 
1 
1 

4 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .     $40  00 
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AmaufU  brought  forward,    .     $40  00 


Fobee,  Bins.  Gelia  E.,    . 
Fowler,  lire.  Elwyn  H., 
Gage,  Mrs.  Homer, 
Gates,  Mrs.  Charles  L., 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Gilbert  H, 
Kinsley,  Birs.  Edward  W., 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Francis  B., 
Ijowell,  Mr.  Alfred  S.,  . 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  F., 
Morse,  Mrs.  Emma  de  F., 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  . 
Rice,  Mrs.  William  E., 
Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  A., 
Schmidt,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  A., 
Scofield,  Mrs.  J.  M., 


Amount  carried  forward,         S94  00 


1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

,    1  00 

1  00 

20  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

6  00 

Amount  hroughi  forward,    .     $94  00 


Sinclair,  Bfr.  John  £.,  . 
Sinclair,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Adin, 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Edward  D., 
Torrey,  Mrs.  Lewis  H., 
Washburn,  Mrs.  Charles  G., 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Leonard, 
Wood,  Mrs.  Edward  M., 
Wyman,  Miss  Florence  W., 


1  00 
1  00 
5  00 

10  00 
1  00 

25  00 

5  00 

6  00 
1  00 


$149  00 


Less  amount  sent  to  Bfiss  M. 
J.  Jones  for  Peter  Salmon, 
June  20,  ... 


50  00 


$99  00 


rOBM  or  BEQUEST. 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Pebkins  Institution 
AND  MASSACHUBJgiTS  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BuND,  a  Corporation  duly 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars  ($  ), 

the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I 
do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  execu- 
tors for  the  same. 


roBM  or  DEVISE  or  beal  estate. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
SACHUSEirrs  School  fob  the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and  described  as  follows :  — 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all 
trusts. 


NOTICE. 


The  address  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.   WILLIAM   ENDICOTT,  Jr., 

No.  115  Devonshire  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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President. 
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Vice-President. 
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Boston. 
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Boston. 

Abington. 
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Superintendent. 
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Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Hoar,  Concord. 

Miss  Abby  P.  Hosmer,  Concord. 

Clarence  B.  Humphrejrs,  Boston. 


Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Boston. 
Thomas  L.  Liveimore,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Loring,  Brookline. 
John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Arthur  Lyman,  Waltham. 
Frederick  Goddard  May,  Boston. 
John  C.  Milne,  Fall  River. 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morison,  Boston. 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Parker,  Brookline. 
Herbert  Parker,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Anna  May  Peabody,  Boston. 
Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Frederick  W.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Perkins,  Boston. 
William  Taggard  Piper,  Cambridge. 
James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  Brookline. 
Fred'k  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Benj.  F.  Spinney,  L3rnn. 
Henry  R.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Brookline. 
Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Stedman,  Brookline. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Swan,  Brookline. 
William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 
C.  B.  Tillinghast,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Vinton,  Boston. 
Gilman  Waite,  Baldwinville. 
Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 
Charies  E.  Ware,  Fitchbuig. 
Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware,  Boston. 
Joseph  B.  Warner,  Boston. 
Greorge  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 
F.  G.  Wheatley,  M.D.,  N.  Abington. 
Mrs.  Edith  Prescott  Wolcott,  Boston. 
Henry  A.  Wood,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Miss  Caroline  Yale,  Northampton. 


®i)e  CommoiuDealtt)  of  MasBati^uBttts, 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1908. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and 

the  State  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1908. 

We  have  now  1,311  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,130 
are  at  Waverley  and  181  at  Templeton.  For  the  details  of  the 
different  dasses,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths,  we  refer  you. 
to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

Under  the  change  in  the  by-laws,  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  brought  about  by  the  requirements  of  the  new  meth- 
ods of  bookkeeping  instituted  by  the  Commonwealth,  our  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Eichard  C.  Humphreys,  is  relieved  of  the  care  and 
disbursement  of  the  funds  received  from  the  Commonwealth, 
although  he  still  has  control  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration. The  superintendent  now  acts  as  treasurer  of  the  in- 
stitution, receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees,  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  school  and  all  moneys 
accruing  from  its  operation.     He  is  under  bonds  for  $10,000. 

The  year  just  closed  has  seen  the  completion  and  occupation 
of  the  buildings  which  we  asked  for  two  years  ago. 

The  addition  to  the  northwest  building  and  to  the  east  build- 
ing,  designed  for  special  cases,  which  were  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  1906,  are  both  practically  finished,  and  both  will 
be  occupied  by  January  1  next. 

The  two  additional  dormitories  at  Eliot  colony  at  Templeton 
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have  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  occupancy,  but  they  will 
not  be  used  before  spring,  as  the  boys  who  would  have  gone  there 
have  been  sent  to  Wrentham  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
school.  We  have  plenty  of  material,  but  patients  of  suitable 
age  must  be  fitted  for  institutional  life  at  Waverley  before 
they  can  be  cared  for  or  be  happy  at  the  colony.  Those  whom 
we  now  have  at  Waverley  who  are  fitted  for  colony  life  cannot 
well  be  spared  at  present  without  crippling  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  those  two  additional  dor- 
mitories just  mentioned,  a  toilet  wing,  a  new  room  and  a  new 
kitchen  have  been  built  there.  Eliot  colony  as  now  equipped 
has  capacity  for  100  inmates  instead  of  50. 

We  shall  ask  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $6,000  this  year 
to  remodel  the  Waite  house,  so  called,  at  the  farm  colony,  into 
a  dormitory  to  hold  50  boys,  also  to  enlarge  the  kitchen  and 
living  room  in  the  farmhouse  sufficiently  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional facilities  necessary  for  the  care  of  these  new  inmates. 

We  shall  also  ask  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,500  for 
replacing  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  west  building  and  the 
girls'  dormitory  with  iron,  and  for  replacing  the  present  out- 
side fire  escapes  on  the  boys'  dormitory. 

At  Waverley  we  have  expended  successfully  this  year  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $3,000  out  of  our  own  appropriations  upon 
the  gypsy  moth  pest.  Our  grounds  showed  a  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  some  of  our  neighbors,  who  did  not  take  any  steps 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  marauders. 

It  was  suggested  in  our  last  annual  report  that  a  distinction 
existed  which  ought  not  to  exist  between  the  status  of  the  indi- 
gent insane  and  that  of  the  indigent  feeble-minded,  and  a  change 
in  the  law  was  recommended.  That  recommendation  was  heeded, 
and  the  Legislature,  by  chapter  629  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  pro- 
vided that  such  distinction  should  no  longer  exist,  and  that  the 
class  of  indigent  feeble-minded  children  should  have  the  benefit 
of  State  care  and  support  instead  of  being  rated  as  paupers  on 
the  books  of  their  respective  cities  and  towns.  A  copy  of  the  act 
is  added  to  the  list  of  laws  relating  to  this  school,  printed  here- 
with. 

With  the  completion  and  use  of  our  new  manual  training 
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building  a  great  stride  forward  has  been  made  in  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  new  occupations  provided  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  Constant  improvements  and  innovations  are  being  made, 
which  add  to  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  As  an  ex- 
ample, on  one  day  in  the  sewing  room  thirty-three  pairs  of 
corduroy  trousers  were  made  and  finished  at  the  long  table, 
where  several  girls,  each  doing  some  particular  part  of  each 
pair,  were  aU  at  work  on  the  same  job.  Some  other  day  their 
occupation  will  be  dresses  or  aprons  or  some  one  article  of 
wearing  apparel.  This  opportunity  of  seeing  something  upon 
which  they  have  been  working  begun  and  completed  by  them 
stimulates  their  interest. 

Again,  in  the  cooking  school,  when  they  offer  you  bread  or 
cake  which  they  have  just  made  their  own  satisfaction  in  the 
work  is  apparent. 

The  year  at  the  colony  has  been  most  successful.  At  the 
farmhouse  colony  alone  were  raised  1,612  bushels  of  potatoes, 
735  bushels  of  carrots,  250  bushels  of  turnips,  250  bushels  of 
beets,  4,500  heads  of  cabbage,  14,000  pounds  of  squash,  4,000 
pounds  of  pumpkins,  175  bushels  of  onions,  100  bushels  of  toma- 
toes and  quantities  of  beans,  parsnips,  cucumbers  and  sweet  com. 
Three  hundred  tons  of  com  were  put  into  the  silo.  This  is  the 
report  from  one  of  the  four  colonies. 

Besides  all  the  products  needed  for  use  at  the  colony,  eight 
full  car  loads  were  shipped  to  Waverley.  Here,  again,  as  we 
never  tire  of  reporting,  the  boys  take  an  intense  interest  in  the 
planting,  growing,  harvesting  and  shipping  of  their  crops. 
They  feel  that  these  great  crops  are  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

In  October,  1905,  the  school  received  a  visit  from  the  British 
Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded. Their  report  upon  their  visit  to  American  institu- 
tions, contained  in  eight  large  pamphlet  volumes,  has  recently 
been  received.  The  impression  made  upon  them  by  our  insti- 
tutions, and  particularly  by  Waverley  and  Templeton,  was  deep. 
Their  report  is  interesting,  although  much  of  it  deals  with 
facts  familiar  to  us  all.  Their  conclusions  contain  a  discrim- 
inating judgment  upon  what  has  been,  and  is  being,  accom- 
plished in  America.  A  few  paragraphs  from  their  report  we 
would  like  to  quote. 
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This  [the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded]  is  a  most 
interesting  institution,  embodying  in  itself  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 
ican methods  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded,  from  its  earliest  b^^- 
nings  in  the  training  school  for  the  idiot  to  its  latest  development,  — 
the  colony  for  the  permanent  custodial  care  and  employment  of  de- 
fectives unfit  for  free  life.  Its  superintendent  is  Dr.  W.  K  Femald, 
who  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the  care  of  mental  defectives,  but  is 
an  institution  manager  of  great  energy,  enthusiasm,  resource  and 
capacity.  .  .  . 

But  the  utilisation  of  an  estate  for  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
appeared  to  our  members  to  be  illustrated  best  by  the  two  joint  institu- 
tions of  Waverley  and  Templeton,  in  Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

The  low  cost  of  erection  of  buildings  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the 
opinion  now  held  by  the  American  managers  that  the  feeble-minded  do 
not  require  and  are  not  benefited  by  anything  like  the  elaborate  accom- 
modation provided  for  lunatics,  and  even  in  the  lunatic  asylums  which 
we  visited  opinion  was  evidently  ripening  in  favor  of  simpler  and  less 
costly  arrangements.  In  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton,  Massachusetts, 
the  inmates  were  housed  almost  as  modestly  as  the  ordinary  labourer 
would  be  on  an  ordinary  farm,  and  the  men  and  boys  there  seemed  to 
be  as  contented  and  as  healthy  as  any  we  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  to  be 
doing  remunerative  work  to  an  extent  which,  having  regard  to  their  low 
mental  condition,  was  unique  in  the  experience  of  any  of  us.  .  .  . 

The  training  schools  at  Waverley,  and  their  adjunct,  the  Templeton 
colony,  appear  to  embody  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Femald  and  of  the  State 
commissions  of  Massachusetts  as  a  permanent  provision  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  custodial  cases,  whether  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or 
even  of  certain  types  of  insanity.  They  called  our  attention  with 
enthusiasm  to  its  possibilities,  now  beginning  to  be  realized,  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  eco- 
nomical utilisation,  under  easy  control,  of  such  capacities  as  they  had, 
but  also  of  its  adaptability  to  every  class  of  defective,  of  the  opportu- 
nities it  gave  for  experiment  and  variety  in  employment,  and  of  the 
prospect  of  its  organic  growth,  step  by  step,  into  an  institution  which 
would  not  only  benefit  and  lift  up  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  would 
reconcile  their  relatives  and  the  whole  community  to  the  permanent 
detention  of  people  whose  freedom  would  mean  a  burden  to  their  fam- 
ilies, a  nuisance  to  the  community,  and  a  danger  to  coming  generations. 
The  ideal,  and  of  course,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  practical,  realisa- 
tion made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  commissioners.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  happiness  of  the  colonists,  the  humanity  of  their 
treatment,  and  the  social  utility  of  their  emplo]^ent  in  reproductive 
work,  with  prospects  of  good  economical  results.  .  .  . 

To  the  report  of  our  members  on  their  visit  to  America  (Vol.  VII.) 
we  desire  to  draw  special  attention.    We  propose  many  changes  which 
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willy  we  hope,  f aeilitate  an  education  sueh  as  is  here  described,  followed 
by  employment  and  occupation  of  healthy  and  useful  nature,  which  is 
now  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mentally  defective.  For  neither 
does  their  education  at  present,  however  careful  and  costly  it  be,  fit 
them  for  it,  nor  has  the  community  heretofore  recognised  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  them  after  childhood  in  any  organized  or  sys- 
tematic manner. 

This  all  goes  to  show  that  America  is  in  the  forefront  in 
her  treatment  of  the  defectives,  and  that  England,  appreciat- 
ing the  fact,  18  desirous  of  following  in  her  lead. 

In  1907  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  an  adjudication  of 
the  mental  status  of  any  inmate  of  the  school  whose  commit- 
ment to,  or  continuance  in,  the  school  has  been  questioned. 
(The  law  in  full  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  report.)  This 
law  was  passed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees,  but 
under  it  the  trustees  do  not  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the. 
detention  of  each  and  every  inmate  of  the  institution.  Hitlierto 
not  more  than  half  of  our  children  have  been  committed  to 
our  charge  by  judicial  proceedings.  Indeed,  it  was  only  when 
the  custodial  department  had  become  established  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  school  that  any  of  our  inmates  came  to  us 
under  an  order  of  a  court.  But  the  trustees  have  always  re- 
tained the  power  of  discharge.  This  power  they  have  freely 
exercised. 

Pupils  in  the  school  department  and  individuals  in  the  cus- 
todial department  are  frequently  taken  home  on  vacation. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  return  to  the  school  often  ap- 
plication is  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  inmate.  This  re- 
quest in  many  instances  raises  questions  diflRcult  to  answer. 
If  the  trustees  accede  to  the  request,  it  is  because  they  feel 
that  no  harm  will  result  and  good  may  follow  from  the  release. 
If  the  trustees  are  in  doubt,  but  feel  that  they  ought  to  refuse 
the  request,  they  may  now  bring  the  question  before  the  pro- 
bate court  of  Middlesex  County  for  judicial  determination. 
Many  a  case  that  might  safely  be  taken  home  for  a  short  vaca; 
tion  would,  if  returned  to  entire  freedom,  become  a  menace  to 
the  community,  and  not  infrequently  would  become  an  appli- 
cant for  readmission.  Again,  not  every  inmate  is  a  proper 
person  to  be  taken  homo  for  vacation.      This  is  particularly 
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the  case  with  many  young  women  in  the  school,  whose  be- 
havior here,  under  the  discipline  of  the  school,  thoughtfully 
and  kindly  administered,  is  most  excellent.  A  trustee  would 
redden  in  the  face  to  say  before  any  one  of  the  girls  waiting 
upon  him  at  the  luncheon  table  that  she  is  feeble-minded. 
Their  parents  come  and  find  their  girls  have  a  quiet,  gentle 
manner  that  comes  from  association  with  persons  of  refine- 
ment. They  wish  to  take  them  out  of  the  school,  and  feel 
that  they  are  deprived  of  their  rights  when  the  trustees  decline 
to  discharge  them.  But  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
girl  who  came  to  us  dirty,  dull  and  listless,  and  has  become  in 
the  months,  or  years,  of  careful  nurture  and  training  neat, 
clear  eyed  and  interested  in  her  work,  would  soon  drop  back 
to  her  former  condition  if  the  supports  which  we  have  placed 
about  her  were  removed.  In  other  words,  the  apparent  gain 
•that  has  been  made  can  be  maintained  in  many  cases  only 
under  the  forms  of  life  which  exist  at  the  school. 

The  trustees  are  not  unmindful  that  human  liberty  to  those 
who  can  appreciate  it  is  the  sweetest  of  all  blessings,  and  so 
they  have  provided,  in  framing  this  law,  that  every  kind,  of  a 
case  may  be  brought  before  the  court.  They  feel,  however, 
that  their  responsibility,  which  is  in  a  sense  the  responsibility 
of  experts,  is  great.  Have  they  not  a  duty  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  parent  and  the  child  in  the  attitude  they  shaU 
take  on  each  case  as  it  arises  ?  We  think  they  have,  and  that 
it  is  the  paramount  duty. 

CHAELES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 
LUANN  L.  BRACKETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
FELIX  E.  GATINEAU. 
CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FRANK   G.  WHEATLEY. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908:  — 


lUlai. 

FemaleB. 

Totab. 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1907, 

715 

519 

1,234 

Admitted  during  the  year,     .... 

187 

94 

281 

School  cases, 

140 

48 

188 

Custodial  cases, 

47 

46 

93 

Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year, 

902 

613 

1,515 

Discharged  during  year,          .... 

126 

54 

180 

Died  during  year, .... 

17 

7 

24 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1908, 

759 

552 

1,311 

State  patients,  .... 

121 

128 

249 

City  and  town  patients, 

203 

187 

390 

Private  patients, 

28 

22 

50 

Massachusett-s  school  beneficiaries. 

368 

183 

551 

New  England  beneficiaries, 

31 

27 

58 

Invested  funds,  supported  by,     . 

8 

5 

13 

Daily  average  number  of  patients,  . 

720 

523+ 

1,243 

Number  Nov.  30,  1908,  at  school,   . 

578 

552 

1,130 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1908,  at  colony, 

181 

— 

181 

Applications  during  the  year, 

- 

— 

528 
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Of  the  admissions,  137  were  young,  improvable  pupils;  53 
males  and  42  females  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  —  a 
large  proportion  of  these  adults  being  cases  capable  of  much 
improvement;  28  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idotic 
type;  15  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  11  were  of  the  Mon- 
golian type  of  idiocy;  6  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded; 
5  were  totally  blind;  4  males  were  of  the  semi-insane  criminal 
type ;  4  boys  had  shown  mania  for  setting  fires ;  4  were  hydro- 
cephalic; 2  were  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism;  1  was  a  case  of 
pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy;  1  was  totally  deaf.  Some  of 
the  cases  appeared  in  several  of  the  above  groups. 

Of  the  180  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  48  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons;  4  were  kept  at 
home  to  attend  public  school ;  2  went  to  work  for  wages ;  4  ran 
away  and  were  not  returned;  in  4  cases  the  parents  moved  to 
another  State;  in  2  cases  the  family  went  to  Europe;  1  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Maine  school;  1  was  discharged  as  in- 
sane and  not  feeble-minded. 

Fifteen  cases  —  1  male  and  14  females  —  were  committed 
to  insane  hospitals.  Six  of  these  cases  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded  when  admitted. 
The  other  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  imbecile  is  very 
likely  to  develop  quite  typical  forms  of  insanity  as  a  part  of 
his  life  history. 

Sixty-two  epileptics  —  37  males  and  25  females  —  were 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Palmer  by 
order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  epileptics,  all  over 
ten  years  of  age,  were  difficult  to  classify  with  the  feeble- 
minded, and  their  removal  has  greatly  improved  the  classifica- 
tion of  our  patients.  The  epileptic  patients  themselves  can  be 
treated  with  much  greater  success  in  a  hospital  for  epileptics. 

Forty-five  of  the  older  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham 
school  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  boys 
were  at  once  put  to  work  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
new  institution. 

For  another  year  the  inmates  and  employees  have  enjoyed 
remarkably  good  health.  As  in  previous  years,  for  weeks  at 
a  time  there  has  been  no  serious  case  of  acute  illness.  This 
immunity  from  disease  is  largely  due  to  the  active  outdoor  life. 
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well-ventilated  buildings,  simple,  wholesome  food  and  especially 
to  efficient  and  thorough  hygienic  supervision  by  the  medical 
staff.  The  small  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  especially 
noticeable. 

In  the  early  summer  there  were  50  cases  of  measles,  —  40 
children  and  10  employees.  One  very  feeble  patient  died  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  disease,  and  3  others  were  so  enfeebled 
that  they  succumbed  to  other  diseases  within  a  few  weeks.  In 
the  autumn  21  cases  of  scarlet  fever  developed,  with  1  death. 

One  of  the  detached  hospital  blocks  is  always  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  the  care  of  the  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious 
disease  which  are  certain  to  occur  at  frequent  intervals  among 
a  large  population  of  children.  The  new  hospital  block,  or 
ward,  was  occupied  in  September.  It  is  roomy  and  sunny  and 
affords  ideal  accommodation  for  ordinary  cases  of  illness. 

We  now  have  room  in  the  hospital  for  44  sick  people.  The 
small  number  of  cases  of  acute  illness  has  allowed  the  hospital 
wards  to  be  used  largely  for  the  care  of  little  children  who  are 
exceedingly  delicate  and  feeble  but  not  actually  ill.  Some  of 
these  are  cases  of  helpless,  bedridden  idiocy,  who  need  con- 
stant nursing  and  tender  care.  The  attached  diet  kitchen  makes 
it  easy  to  serve  nutritious  and  appetizing  food.  On  sunny  days 
the  beds  of  these  little  patients  are  drawn  under  the  shade  of 
nearby  trees,  or  into  the  adjoining  outdoor  pavilion.  Our  pres- 
ent hospital  facilities  enable  us  to  secure  almost  ideal  care  for 
these  most  helpless  children. 

There  were  24  deaths  during  the  year,  a  very  small  number 
considering  the  large  population  and  the  feeble  physical  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  inmates.  Five  deaths  were  from  acute 
pneumonia,  3  from  epilepsy,  2  each  from  measles,  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  1  each 
from  gangrenous  stomatitis,  influenza,  exhaustion  of  idiocy, 
septic  endocarditis,  rheumatic  fever,  chronic  heart  disease, 
gastro-enteritis,  tubercular  meningitis,  scarlet  fever  and  acute 
peritonitis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  1,311  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1908 :  — 
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Males. 

Fcmalas. 

To«ali, 

Under  5  years  of  age,  . 

3 

3 

6 

From    5  to  10  years,   . 

112 

63 

175 

From  10  to  15  years,   . 

208 

99 

307 

From  15  to  20  years,  . 

170 

141 

311 

From  20  to  25  years,   . 

112 

112 

224 

From  25  to  30  years,  . 

• 

82 

51 

133 

From  30  to  35  years,   . 

39 

31 

70 

From  35  to  40  years,   . 

23 

26 

49 

From  40  to  45  years,   . 

5 

12 

17 

From  45  to  50  years,   . 

3 

8 

11 

Over  50  years,    . 

2 

6 

8 

759 

552 

1,311 

The  work  of  the  school  and  training  classes  shows  develop- 
ment and  progress.  An  additional  kindergartner  has  been  added 
to  the  teaching  staff,  making  better  classification  possible. 
Every  child  of  school  age  is  receiving  the  training  which  he 
seems  to  need. 

The  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  hand  work  is  now  thor- 
oughly and  conveniently  equipped  for  the  training  classes,  with 
abundant  equipment  for  the  training  of  the  special  senses, 
color  and  form  discrimination  and  hand  training  in  great  va- 
riety. Nearly  all  the  school  material  in  this  department  was 
made  by  our  boys  in  the  manual  training  room. 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  finding  a  place  in  our  community 
life  where  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  given  work  in  which 
the  school  training  may  be  directly  utilized  and  exercised.  For 
instance,  all  the  bedding,  linen  and  clothing  issued  from  our 
storerooms  —  thousands  and  thousands  of  individual  pieces  each 
year  —  is  marked  with  pen  and  indelible  ink  by  girls  who  were 
taught  to  write  in  our  schoolrooms.  Each  of  the  kindergartners 
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and  class  trainers  has  an  efficient  and  happy  assistant  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  schools.  One  of  these  girls  even  assists  with 
simple  copying  and  clerical  work  in  the  office. 

Physical  training  in  the  broadest  sense  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  improving  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  feeble-minded.  Every  pupil  of  suitable  age 
in  the  school  receives  regular  physical  training.  Formal  gym- 
nasticSy  musical  and  rhythmical  drill,  military  drill,  the  ordi- 
nary games  of  children,  competitive  games  and  athletic  contests 
are  used  in  great  variety,  under  tactful  and  efficient  direction. 

In  suitable  weather  much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  outdoors. 
The  new  cinder  running  track  on  the  athletic  field  is  a  valuable 
addition.  The  running  races  and  other  track  events,  and  the 
basebaU,  football  and  basket-ball  games,  are  eagerly  contested, 
and  do  much  to  develop  and  interest  our  pupils.  Even  the 
larger  girls  have  two  baseball  nines  who  play  weekly  games, 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  manual  and  handwork  classes  were  transferred  to  the 
new  manual  training  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
The  boys'  manual  classes  occupy  the  first  floor.  One  room  is 
devoted  to  sloyd;  one  to  mattress  and  pillow  making;  one  to 
actual  making  of  useful  articles  of  wood  at  separate  benches; 
one  to  painting,  brush  making,  sandpapering,  net  making,  mat 
making  and  cane  seating;  one  to  shoe  repairing;  and  the 
"  weave  room  "  contains  six  hand  looms,  where  the  boys  weave 
first-class  crash  for  towels,  and  serviceable  and  attractive  rag 
carpets.  The  convenient  arrangement  of  separate  tables  and 
stock  boxes  for  each  industry  greatly  facilitates  the  systematic 
handling  of  the  large  numbers  of  boys  who  daily  spend  a  short 
time  at  several  of  these  occupations.  This  training  is  not  for 
the  brighter  boys  alone,  but  is  successfully  given  to  many  boys 
who  are  not  capable  of  strictly  school  work.  As  far  as  possible 
this  manual  training  is  directly  applied  towards  the  production 
of  results  which  have  practical  intrinsic  value.  The  needs  of 
a  large  institution  furnish  an  outlet  for  everything  the  boys 
make.  The  fact  that  the  boy  sees  his  handwork  put  to  actual 
use  is  a  most  powerful  incentive. 

The  second  floor  in  the  manual  building  is' devoted  to  the 
girls'  handwork  classes.     One  large  room  makes  a  convenient 
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domestic  training  room;  one  is  a  class  room  for  teaching  sew- 
ing; one  has  a  spinning  wheel,  three  knitting  machines,  three 
looms,  tables  for  cutting,  sewing  and  braiding  rugs  for  rag 
carpets,  a  table  for  hand  looms  and  a  table  for  sewing  braided 
rugs ;  another  large  room  contains  tables  for  separate  classes  in 
pillow  lace  making,  basket  making,  knitting,  crocheting,  em- 
broidery and  fancy  work,  hooking  rugs  and  a  frame  for  net 
making.  Each  table  is  devoted  to  its  particular  industry,  and 
holds  the  stock  box  for  that  industry,  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, tools  and  appliances  all  ready  for  work.  Each  table  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  class  of  twelve.  The  class 
comes  in  and  is  immediately  put  to  work,  with  no  time  lost  as- 
sembling material.  A  bulletin  board  on  the  wall  at  the  head 
of  each  table  or  loom  or  machine  shows  the  names  of  the  pupils 
in  each  class,  and  the  hour  for  that  class.  This  organization 
permits  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  receive  the  training,  with 
no  confusion  and  no  loss  of  time.'  One  class  quietly  follows 
another  all  day  long.  As  with  the  boys,  this  hand  training  is 
applicable  not  only  to  the  brighter  pupils,  but  to  many  who  will 
never  be  capable  of  being  trained  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  this  new  building  have  enormously  added 
to  our  power  to  develop  our  pupils. 

In  the  domestic  science  room  classes  of  girls  receive  accurate 
instruction  in  ordinary  housework.  They  are  taught  to  wash 
dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to  brush  the  stove, 
to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to  prepare 
other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meal. 
Some  of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  one 
pupil  builds  the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the 
vegetables,  another  the  meat,  dessert,  etc.;  one  lays  the  table, 
and  finally  one  waits  on  the  table  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have  prepared.  This  class 
work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  school. 
The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are  promoted 
to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of 
them  have  developed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  simple  cookery. 
Nearly  all  have  ceased  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery. 
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With  the  girls  generally  the  introduction  of  the  musical 
training,  the  domestic  training  and  the  fascinating  forms  of 
handwork  —  embroidery,  fancy  work,  etc.  — has  opened  up 
many  natural  sources  of  feminine  interest  and  pleasure.  This 
greatly  broadened  life  has  apparently  made  a  permanent  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  girls  as  a  whole  to  the  school  and  to  life 
generally.  As  a  class  they  have  become  much  better  contented, 
better  behaved  and  have  become  infinitely  more  like  normal 
women  in  every  way. 

This  noticeable  change  in  the  apparent  mental  condition  of 
so  many  of  our  girls  has  opened  up  a  new  set  of  perplexing 
problems,  as  has  already  been  called  attention  to  in  the  report 
of  the  trustees. 

It  often  happens  that  a  girl  is  committed  to  the  school  be- 
cause she  has  been  found  impossible  at  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. She  is  dull  mentally,  idle,  untidy  in  dress,  disobedient, 
willful,  incorrigible,  inefficient  at  any  kind  of  work.  Probably 
she  has  been  unchaste,  perhaps  has  had  one  or  more  ille- 
gitimate children;  she  may  have  a  court  record.  She  comes 
to  us  hard  and  unattractive,  impudent,  insolent  and  useless. 
She  is  put  in  school;  she  is  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  sing, 
to  cook,  to  sew,  to  knit.  With  good,  simple  food,  regular  bath- 
ing, physical  exercise,  regular  habits,  etc.,  she  becomes  strong, 
bright  eyed  and  attractive.  She  becomes  quiet,  obedient  and 
well  behaved.  Her  friends  see  the  change,  but  do  not  realize 
that  the  improvement  is  the  result  of  and  depends  upon  the 
environment  of  the  school,  the  influence  of  association  with  re- 
fined women,  absence  of  temptation,  and  constant  supervision 
and  direction.  They  demand  that  she  may  be  sent  home,  that 
the  family  may  have  the  benefit  of  her  work  or  that  she  may 
be  put  out  to  service  for  wages.  They  do  not  realize  that  with 
the  best  possible  home  supervision  the  girl  will  almost  always 
rapidly  deteriorate,  and  quickly  return  to  her  old  ways.  They 
do  not  understand  that  the  mental  weakness  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  moral  delinquency  is  a  permanent  condition,  and 
in  all  probability  will  reassert  itself  if  the  constant  supervision 
is  taken  away.  We  now  have  at  least  twenty  cases  where  the 
friends  are  urgently  asking  for  the  discharge  of  female  patients 
whose  history  before  and  after  entering  the  school  closely  cor- 
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responds  to  the  hypothetical  condition  described  above.  The 
apparent  fitness  of  a  girl  of  this  type  for  home  life,  as  a  result 
of  the  school  training,  is  so  real  that  a  magistrate  would  hesitate 
to  commit  the  very  girl  he  unhesitatingly  committed,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  same  relatives,  only  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. The  fact  that  every  one  of  the  girls  of  this  type  almost 
certainly  returns  to  her  previous  troublesome  mental,  social 
and  moral  habits  is  well  understood  by  every  one  familiar  with 
mental  defectives. 

This  year,  two  girls  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  school 
under  the  conditions  described  above  improved  so  much  in 
every  way  that  the  relatives  honestly  believed  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  keep  them  here  longer,  and  also  wished  to  have  the 
girls  at  home  to  assist  with  the  housework.  Prominent  people 
became  interested  and  urgently  requested  the  discharge  of  the 
girls.  The  families  promised  to  closely  watch  and  guard  them. 
The  trustees  finally  permitted  these  girls  to  return  to  their 
homes.  They  quickly  became  unmanageable  and  wayward,  and 
both  became  pregnant  within  a  few  months  of  their  discharge. 
Both  girls  were  then  recommitted  to  the  school. 

The  existence  of  this  large  institution  is  largely  due  to  the 
demands  of  parents,  physicians,  clergymen,  court  officers,  so- 
cial workers,  and  thoughtful  people  generally,  that  feeble- 
minded women  should  be  permanently  removed  from  the  com- 
munity. In  this  State  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  the  com- 
mitment and  permanent  detention  of  the  higher  grade  cases 
of  defect,  where  the  social  incapacity  and  the  moral  weakness 
are  more  obvious  than  the  mental  backwardness.  These  cases 
cannot  support  themselves,  and  are  most  undesirable  and  trouble- 
some members  of  society.  Under  institution  conditions,  pro- 
tected, supervised  and  helped  as  they  are,  they  soon  behave 
much  like  normal  women.  If  sent  out  into  the  community 
they  almost  invariably  return  to  their  former  habits.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  powerful  pressure  to  discharge  these  cases. 
Indeed,  the  fact,  well  known  to  alienists,  that  these  girls  are 
often  attractive  and  bright-looking,  and  are  able  to  talk  glibly 
and  plausibly,  is  very  convincing,  even  to'the  courts.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  face  the  anomalous  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  have  a 
class  of  patients  committed  to  the  school  under  a  permanent 
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commitment  who  in  a  few  months  are  likely  to  impress  the 
same  court  as  cases  who  ought  at  least  to  be  released  on  trial, 
on  the  principle  that  no  person  ought  to  be  permanently  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  on  the  mere  assumption  that  he  will  in 
all  human  probability  misbehave  or  commit  crime. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
and  popular  appreciation  of  the  existence  of  this  most  dangerous 
class  of  so-called  moral  defectives  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
formulated  into  workable  legal  definitions  and  precedents. 

Each  year  several  boys  or  girls  are  properly  committed  here 
as  feeble-minded  who  have  been  arrested,  and  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  criminal  court  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The 
conmiitment  to  the  school  causes  the  criminal  proceedings  to 
be  abandoned.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  admission  the  parents  urgently  demand  the  release 
of  the  patient,  on  the  plea  that  he  has  been  sufficiently  pun- 
ished. It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  friends  understand  that  a 
commitment  under  these  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  excuse  for  evading  legal  punishment  for 
crime. 

During  the  past  year  4  boys  and  2  girls  under  the  custody 
of  the  juvenile  court  have  been  sent  to  the  school  for  observation 
and  diagnosis,  pending  the  final  disposition  of  their  cases  by 
the  court. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $238,640.07, 
or  $3.67-h  per  capita. 

The  following  important  improvements  and  repairs  have  been 
made  during  the  year  and  charged  to  current  expense  ac- 
count :  — 

The  fire  escapes  on  the  girls'  dormitory,  north  building, 
east  building,  north-northwest  building  and  administration 
building  have  been  lowered  and  rebuilt,  and  access  to  them  is 
obtained  by  doors  instead  of  windows.  Nine  new  fire  escapes 
have  been  added  to  these  buildings.'  Over  1,000  feet  of  fire  hose 
have  been  added  in  standpipes  attached  to  the  buildings.  A 
new  standpipe,  with  a  hose  wagon  and  200  feet  of  fire  hose,  has 
been  placed  at  the  farm  group.  Nineteen  tinned  fire  doors 
have  been  placed  in  the  buildings.  A  new  electric  garment- 
cutting  machine  has  been  placed  in  the  sewing  room.     One 
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thousand  sixty-six  square  yards  of  telford  road  have  been  con- 
structed. The  excavation  for  two  new  buildings  and  the  grad- 
ing around  six  new  buildings  have  been  done  by  our  regular 
force  of  employees  and  the  boys.  A  new  tennis  court  has  been 
made  on  the  girls'  playground.  A  220-yard  oval  cinder  track 
has  been  made  on  the  athletic  field. 

The  work  of  controlling  the  ravages  of  the  gypsy  moth  has 
been  continued  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  the  cost,  about  $2,000, 
charged  to  current  expense  account.  We  seem  to  have  the  pest 
under  good  control,  although  the  work  will  have  to  be  continued 
for  several  years  to  come. 

The  farm  colony  at  Templeton  has  had  a  prosperous  and 
successful  year  in  every  way.  The  boys  have  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health.  We  have  cleared  and  drained  40  acres  of  wild 
land.  Notwithstanding  the  drought  the  crops  were  good,  and 
eight  full  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shipped  to 
Waverley. 

We  have  again  been  called  upon  to  lose  the  services  of  an 
experienced  and  valued  physician.  Dr.  G.  S.  Bliss,  who  had 
given  earnest  and  most  efficient  service  to  the  school,  was  ap- 
pointed medical  superintendent  of  the  new  Maine  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded,  and  assumed  his  new  duties  in  August, 
1908. 

In  February,  1908,  Dr.  W.  O.  Brown  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Russell 
were  added  to  the  medical  stafF,  and  have  rendered  efficient 
and  satisfactory  service. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  a  population  of  1,311. 
When  the  new  buildings  at  Waverley  and  at  Templeton  are  oc- 
cupied we  shall  have  1,440  inmates.  The  development  of  the 
new  institution  at  Wrentham  should  relieve  the  pressure  on 
this  school  for  the  admission  of  new  cases.  For  many  years 
the  energies  of  the  school  have  been  largely  spent  in  the 
construction  and  organization  of  the  rapidly  growing  institu- 
tion. We  hope  that  the  time  is  near  when  more  attention  may 
be  paid  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  rich  material  furnished  by 
our  large  population.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  we  are 
now  elaborating  our  system  of  case  records. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  the  admission  and  assimila- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  new  pupils,  the  reorganization  of  the 
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manual  and  handwork  classes^  the  marked  increase  in  the  mere 
work  of  feeding  and  clothing  and  caring  for  our  inmates,  have 
made  a  very  busy  year  for  the  oflScers  and  employees  of  the 
school.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  the  splendid,  loyal,  cheerful 
spirit,  and  the  faithful  work  which  has  made  this  one  of  the 
most  happy  and  successful  years  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Bespectf ully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Dec.  1,  1908. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


The  treasurer  of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  submits  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908 :  — 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1907, S8,212  78 

Income  from  funds, 2,022  80 

Principal  received:  — 

C.  S.  Judkins,  mortgage,    ....   $2,000  00 
Working  capital  returned,  4,000  00 

6,000  00 

$16,235  58 

Payments. 

Board  of  inmates,  paid  by  income,   .....       $2,323  64 
Expenses:  — 

Auditor, $100  00 

Printing  reports,       .....  47  94 

Bonus  on  Chicago,  Bm'lington^^  Quincy 

bonds  (at  102$), 115  00 

Bonus  on  Union  Pacific  bonds  (at  102|),     .  115  00 

377  94 

Principal  invested:  — 

4  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  bonds  (par),   $4,000  00 
4  Union.  Pacific  bonds  (par),      .         .         .     4,000  00 

8,000  00 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1908, 5,534  00 


$16,235  58 
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Invested  Funds  Dec.  1,  1908. 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, S2,000  00 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 3,000  00 

1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 1,000  00 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 5,000  00 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central, 6,000  00 

3  bonds  city  of  Newton, 3,000  00 

1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 1,000  00 

5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 5,000  00 

10  bonds  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 10,000  00 

4  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  ....  4,000  00 

4  bonds  Union  Pacific, 4,000  00 

4  shares  State  Street  Trust, 400  00 

50  shares  Trimoimtain  Trust, 5,000  00 

Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,      .  5,534  00 


$54,934  00 


EICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treciaurer, 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massckchusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  respectfully  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  finances  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1908. 

Account  op  Maintenance,  1908. 

Receipts, 

Amounts  available  for  maintenance  during  the  year:  — 
Appropriation  for  deficit  in  1907  maintenance  account,  $2,530  68 

Appropriation  for  maintenance,  1908,        ....     246,989  00 


Total  available  for  maintenance,  1908,  .   $249,519  68 

Expenditures, 

Balance  of  1907  biUs, ;        .       $2,530  68 

Expenditm^s  for  maintenance,  11  months, 

1908, $218,428  70 

Bills  payable  for  November,  1908,    .  20,211  37 


Total  for  maintenance,  1908, 238,640  07 

Balance  maintenance  appropriation,  Dec.  1,  1908  (unex- 
pended),    .........         8,348  93 


$249,519  68 


Account  op  Special  Appropriations,  1908. 

Balance  of  special  appropriations,  Dec.  1, 

1907, $80,854  87 

Total  of  special  appropriations  for  1908,    .  - 

$80,854  87 

Expended  during  the  year,       .         .  $62,911  25 

Bills  payable  for  November,  1908,    .         .  -560  76 

63,472  01 


Balance  special  appropriations,  Dec.  1,  1908,        .  $17,382  86 
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Account  op  Collbctions  at  School,  1908. 

Received  from  individuals  for  support  of  patients,  $95,278  30 

Received  from  sales,  etc.,  viz. :  — 

Clothing  and  clothing  supplies, 560  31 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds, 176  19 

Miscellaneous,           .......  405  19 

Interest  on  bank  account,          .....  210  46 

Total  receipts  paid  into  State  treasury,  $96,630  45 

Valuation,  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Real  Estate, 

Land, $70,670  00 

Buildings, 712,687  67 

$783,357  57 

Personal  Estate. 

Provisions  and  groceries, $1,495  74 

Ready-made  clothing, 1,972  53 

Dry  goods:  — 

For  clothing, 1,032  52 

For  bedding,  etc., 1,486  37 

Furnishings:  — 

Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates'  department,           .  37,509  30 
Other  furnishings  in  inmates'  department,  .  25,041  94 
Personal  property  of  State  in  superintendent's  depart- 
ment,            7,373  50 

Fuel, 9,295  50 

All  other  property, 78100 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,  etc.,  ....  26,297  05 
Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

live  stock  on  farm,           ......  10,596  25 

Produce  of  farm  on  hand, 10,137  00 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements,  8,551  80 

AD  other  property, 509  21 

Drugs  and  medicines, 524  86 

Library, 1,554  00 

Other  supplies  undistributed,  ......  3,772  94 

$147,931  51 
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Analysis  of  Current  Expenses  for  the  Year 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 
Payroll, 

Food:  — 

Butter, 

Butterine, 

Beans, 

Bread  and  crackers, 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 

Cheese, 

Eggs, 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh), 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses  and  sjnrup, 

Sugar, 

Tea,  cofiFee,  broma  and  cocoa,  .... 
Vegetables,    ....... 

Sundries, 

Yeast, 


ending  Nov.  30,  1908. 


<4,091  59 

2,451  30 

1,525  35 

57  09 

2,974  09 

125  87 

1,512  15 

9,933  32 

1,424  52 

1,114  92 

71,951  11 

14,235  15 

715  57 

3,005  09 

721  98 

2,265  79 

1,702  24 

209  48 


Clothing  and  clothing  material:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. 

Clothing, 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares,  . 

Furnishing  goods, 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather  and  shoe  findings. 

Sundries, 


$2,638  73 

1,815  02 

5,018  40 

169  81 

20  66 

688  54 

8  35 


Furnishings:  — 
Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., 
Brushes,  brooms,  etc.,     . 
Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 
Furniture  and  upholstery, 
Kitchen  furnishings. 
Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 
Sundries,       .... 


»4,017  26 
366  01 
226  91 
497  97 
803  92 
1,091  25 
51  59 
107  83 


$93,144  93 


60,016  61 


10,359  51 


7,162  74 


AnumrU  carried  forward,    .  .    '     .         .         .   $170,683  79 
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AmourU  brought  forward, $170,683  79 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal, 818,421  37 

Wood, 25  00 

Electricity,    .......  - 

Gas, 

Oil, 534  92 

Sundries, 936  89 

19,918  18 

Repairs  and  improvements:  — 

Brick, $221  44 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster,         ....  923  09 

Doors,  sashes,  etc., 791  94 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,   ....  1,203  96 

Hardware, 1,951  81 

Lumber, 2,005  55 

Machinery,  etc., 1,800  11 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 1,519  92 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies,        .  2,112  06 

Roofing  and  materials, 920  78 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll), .  1,062  74 

Sundries, 771  05 

15,284  45 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Blacksmith  and  supplies,          ....  $1,077  06 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs,          .         .  422  96 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,    ....  3,783  21 

Hay,  grwn,  etc., 9,102  94 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 265  80 

Horses, - 

Cows, 625  00 

Other  live  stock, 28  65 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 702  33 

Rent, 25  00 

Swill, 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc.,       ....  1,678  08 

Sundries, 604  34 

18,315  37 

Miscellaneous:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., $404  83 

Chapel  services  and  entertainments, .                  .  346  24 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation,     .  1,243  95 

Fimeral  expenses, 35  (X) 


Am&uni8  carried  forward,  ....   $2,030  02  $224,201  79 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


Gratuities, 

21  90 

Hose,  etc., 

60  79 

Ice, 

566  36 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 

1,171  86 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies, 

763  16 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra),    . 

742  46 

Manual  training  supplies,         .         .         .         , 

653  45 

Postage, 

587  55 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 

10  15 

Retiun  of  runaways,        .... 

44  05 

.     2,080  12 

Stationery  and  office  supplies. 

380  05 

663  68 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials). 

685  14 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 

717  94 

Tobacco, 

7  98 

Water, 

.      1,922  00 

Sundries, 

.      1,233  15 

Annual  report, 

96  47 

14,438  28 

•                  •                  • 

Total, 

S238,640  07 

S2,030  02  $224,201  79 


Respectfully  submitted, 


WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Treasurer  of  the  Institution. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and 
physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution, 
where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the  girls'  dormitory 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home 
are  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult 
males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and 
attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring 
much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls' 
home,  the  northwest  building,  and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are 
the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  gradu- 
■ates  of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and 
3t  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  children  and  those  acutely 
ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in 
the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 
•of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively  small  families,  each 
with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement. This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small 'institution,  and 
secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify 
our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of 
much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber. There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group 
of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits 
by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to 
retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.    Our  school  children  are  sep- 
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arated  into  eleven  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  r^ular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus 
securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  '^  Education  can  only  de- 
velop and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into 
anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  orig- 
inally received  at  the  hand  of  nature.''  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must 
be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are 
so  important  a  part  of  the  modem  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
a  school  library  containing  oyer  one  thousand  recent  and  standard  works 
on  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual 
training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  muscular 
activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 
movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of 
increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to 
the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physical  training  we  have 
adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educational  g3nainastics.  This 
system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise 
and  carefully  planned  movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at 
the  command  of  the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive, 
he  must  quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute 
the  command.    It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  formal 
school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
eould  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier, 
more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in 
every  respect. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notmthstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child 
makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  comers 
of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised; he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much 
he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties, 
conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,*  and 
finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardianship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may 
acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out, 
and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events 
and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are 
just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the 
usual  instruction  received  in  the  schoolroono. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  thirteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of 
life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well-' 
doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  cur- 
tailing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation 
so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme 
of  discipline  and  management.    No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation 
and  recreation  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour 
in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according 
to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make 
them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very 
simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one 
else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop, 
kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 
when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of 
mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult 
life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful 
work. 
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The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  f roiA  our  fields  and  carted  them 
*  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the 
different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their 
time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys, 
proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of 
our  thirteen  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work 
of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars, 
etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the 
buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laun- 
dry they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the 
sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays 
of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eleven  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning 
until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  cloth- 
ing in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  win- 
dows, polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and  women  are  of 
great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children.  The 
instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with 
them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly 
adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  ''my  baby"  are  often  quite  touching.  This  re- 
sponsibility helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy  dass  happy  and 
contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could  not  well 
care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum 
department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet  sets, 
etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their  play- 
ground, accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in  their 
games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  tittle  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  accessible, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 
approximate  normal  mental  development.  A  recent  writer  well  says: 
^  To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must  be  alert ;  and  the  young  child 
can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play 
instinct,  and  you  stimt  his  growth;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you 
lessen  his  i>06sibitities  for  strength." 
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Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings, 
school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatie 
performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are 
gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  caref uUy  selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pic- 
tures vividly  illustrate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and 
the  many  phases  of  human  life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures 
are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor 
or  waywardness  ia  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  entertainm&its. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  is  the  "  Zoo,"  our  col- 
lection of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets,  including  goats,  sheep,  a  calf, 
a  pig,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes.  This  collection 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It 
really  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as 
the  different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living 
texts  for  encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the 
special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of 
the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques 
and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up 
of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed 
by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different 
buildings,  where  the  childi^en  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet 
them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all 
the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and 
march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug- 
of -war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ventional New  England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants 
in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have 
been  in  training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded 
with  glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
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At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting, 
and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
:and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  be- 
havior.   . 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150. 

Ak  Act  to  inoorpobate  the  Massaohusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  April  4, 1850. 


Revised  Laws,  Chapter  87,  Sections  113-123. 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the  general  court 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and  inspect  the  institution  as 
often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by 
the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  institution  is 
carried  into  effect;  and  that  the  members  of  the  general  court  for  the 
time  being  shall  be,  ex  officiis,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the 
privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  it. 
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Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  shall 
maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judg- 
ment ot  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school 
instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
feeble-Sinded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of 
the  state  board  of  insanity.  They  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of 
any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate 
shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such 
period,  such  inmate  becomes  a  charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  per- 
sons from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 
Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a 
charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may 
also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  de- 
partment other  feeble-minded  persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of  commit- 
ment directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  organized  medical  college  and 
who  has  practised  three  years  in  this  commonwealth,  that  such  person 
is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is 
required  to  go  from  his  ofiice  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hear- 
ing, an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel, 
which  shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in 
which  such  application  was  heard. 

Section  119.  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment  of 
a  feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  such  intention; 
but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides  in  Boston,  such  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  insane 
hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor.    Satisfactory  evi- 
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dence  that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  prodaced  to  the  judge  and 
shall  accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Section  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in  the  ens- 
todial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges  for  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after  approval  by 
the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth,  and  may 
afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  such 
inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by 
law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement,  if  subse- 
quently ascertained;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in  this  com- 
monwealth, either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which 
such  inmates  had  their  settlement,  unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place  refuses 
or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and 
due  to  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by 
law  to  remove,  the  treasurer  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the 
school  as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  amount  thereof 
with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  from  such 
person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  be^i  incurred  in  the  ordi- 
nary support  of  such  f  eeblcrminded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  prepare  and 
send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  rei>ort  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, income  and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount  expended  under  said  appro- 
priation, the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the 
number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make 
a  report  to  said  board  of  the  number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged, 
respectively,  during  the  preceding  three  months,  the  whole  number  then 
in  the  institution  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supi>orted  by  the 
commonwealth,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state  insane 
hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any  inmate 
whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate 
of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 
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Rbsolteb  of  1900,  Chapter  3d. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said  school  upon 
land  of  the  commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  providing  a  water 
supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.    [Approved  March  28, 1^00. 


Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2. 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes:  For  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the 
same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants, 
and  for  an  addition  to  the  administration  building,  so-called,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ninety-five  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


*  Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175.  ^ 

Sectiok  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  re- 
ceipts, shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and 
inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts 
state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  trustees  and  filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. Full  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  insti- 
tution, but  the  originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts 
as  vouchers. 

Section  2.  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 
institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  as  often 
as  once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each  institution  shall  be 
placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its  maintenance  during  the 
following  year. 

Sectiok  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not 
affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution  under  the  provisions 
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of  section  twenty-three  of  ehapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Lawsy 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said 
acts. 

SEonoK  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twefity-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Segtiok  5.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.    [Approved  March  14, 1905, 


Acts  of  1005,  Chapter  444,  Section  2. 

Section  2.  From  the  afoi-esaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood,  for  fifty  patients, 
at  the  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fourteen  thousand  dollars; 
and  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of  two  dormitories  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  two  hundred  inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
seventy-seven  thousand  dollars. 


Resolves  of  1905,  Chapter  85. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  the 
construction  of  an  additional  story  for  the  d3mamo  building,  with  fire- 
proof drying  room,  and  for  fireproofing  the  west  building  and  for  alter- 
ing and  repairing  the  administration  building,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eight  thousand  dollars;  for  furnishing  the  wooden  buildings  at  Temple- 
ton  for  fifty  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  for 
furnishing  the  dormitories  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thou- 
sand dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  barn,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  [Approved  May  18, 
1905. 
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Acts  of  1906,  Chaptkb  500,  Section  2. 

Seohok  2.  From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows:  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick  buildings  for  nurses, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars^  for  constructing  and  fur- 
nishing two  buildings  for  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for 
male  employees,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 


Resolves  of  1906,  Chapter  84. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes :  For  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  farmhouse  dining  room,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  purchase  of  laundry  machinery,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  for  constructing  bams,  hay  sheds  and 
silos  at  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars.   [Approved  June  5,  1906. 


Acts  of  1907,  Chapter  489. 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  one 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  —  Section  1.  If  an  inmate 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  whether  by  com- 
mitment or  otherwise,  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  school  age,  or,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  is  incapable  of  being  further  benefited 
by  school  instruction;  or,  if  the  question  of  the  commitment  to  or  con- 
tinuance in  said  school  of  any  inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have 
been  transferred  from  one  department  of  said  school  to  another  under 
the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Laws,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the 
state  board  of  insanity,  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  pro- 
bate court  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  upon  the  petition  in  writing  of 
said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  any  member  of  either  body,  and 
after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may,  in  its  discretion,  order 
such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person,  and  may  commit  him  to  said  school 
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or  to  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order  him  to  be  discharged 
therefrom. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  given 
to  said  trustees  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  to  discharge  any  inmate  of  said  school  or  of 
any  department  thereof. 

Seotion  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
June  11,  1907. 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapter  50. 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  to  wit :  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  sum  of  one  hundred  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  and  from  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  a  sum  in  addition  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  fourteen  dollars  and 
ninety-six  cents. 

For  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the 
commonwealth  toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewage 
disposal  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  in 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
February  6,  1908. 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapter  629. 

After  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  the  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic,  who  may  be 
inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  of  the 
Wrentham  state  school,  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  of 
the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  or  of  any  other  state  institution  for 
the  care  of  such  persons,  or  who  may  be  admitted  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  law,  and  who  would  be  supported  under  existing  laws 
at  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  commonwealth.  [Ap- 
proved June  12,  1908, 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  oat  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or  for 
those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each 
case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient 
surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  pai'ents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gra- 
tuitous admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by 
application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents 
as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may 
not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the 
FULL  NAME  of  the  owncr.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of 
socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats 
or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  underwaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two 
pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl 
or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  schooL 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid 
the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ; 
and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any  ma^ 
terial  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons 
therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees.  * 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  r^imen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  op^^tion  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupU,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall 
perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 
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He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of 
the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  sux>erintendent. 

VisrrOBS.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations 
as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  TRUS- 
TEES OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Abticus  L  —  Title. 
I  The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  '^  An  Act 


to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Fed>le-minded/'  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at'  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely:  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided, 
however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting,  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  send- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees. 

The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen*  according  to  the 
second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  1886. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to 
take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging 
subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind 
the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as 
may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be 
altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate 
for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with 
such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the 
corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Article  VII.  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their 
doings;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superin- 
tendent  of  the  corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and 
have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commit- 
tees duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
trustees.  He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  No- 
vember each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  require. 
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Abticlb  IX.  —  Superintendent. 

The  saperintendenty  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
mstitution,  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  give 
such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from  the 
maintenance  funds  of  the  institution. 

Article  X.  —  Alterations. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  eorpora- 
tion,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  the  Feeble-hikded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Wal- 
tham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  abont  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The 
distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  sta- 
tion for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station ;  fare,  twenty- 
five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is 
no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent 
to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always 
put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.    No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of 
the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 
miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A  public  carriage  may  be 
found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is 
Baldwinville.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Pack- 
ages for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville, 
and  the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Bepreeentativea. 

Legislation  on  Industblax  Education. 

Act  of  1906. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  was 
established  by  chapter  605  of  the  Acts  of  1906^  which  reads 
as  follows':  — 

An  Act  to  establish  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Section  1.  The  governor;  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  a  commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  governor  and  council  shall 
approve.  The  said  commission  on  its  organization  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  to  be  its  executive  ofiQcer;  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
commission,  and  who  shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  commission  may  employ  super- 
visors, experts  in  industrial  and  technical  education,  and  such  clerical 
and  other  service  as  may  be  found  necessary.  The  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  commission,  including  clerk  hire,  travelling  expenses, 
stationery  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  but  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Section  2.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  extending  the  investigation  of  methods  of  industrial 
training  and  of  local  needs,  and  it  shall  advise  and  aid  in  the  intro- 
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duction  of  industrial  education  in  the  independent  schools;  atf  herein- 
after provided;  and  it  shall  provide  for  lectures  on  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  and  kindred  subjects,  and  visit  and  report  upon 
all  special  schools  in  which  such  education  is  carried  on.  It  may  initiate 
and  superintend  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  in  various  centres  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the 
co-operation  and  consent  of  the  municipality  involved  or  the  munic- 
ipalities constituent  of  any  district  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  towns 
and  cities  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  commission  shall  have  all 
necessary  powers  in  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools, 
and  money  appropriated  by  the  state  and  municipality  for  their  main- 
tenance shall  be  expended  under  its  direction. 

Section  3.  All  cities  and  towns  may  provide  independent  industrial 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  do- 
mestic and  mechanic  arts,  but  attendance  upon  such  schools  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  take  the  place  of  attend- 
ance upon  public  schools  as  required  by  law.  In  addition  to  these 
industrial  schools,  cities  and  towns  may  provide  for  evening  courses 
for  persons  already  employed  in  trades,  and  they  may  also  provide, 
in  the  industrial  schools  and  evening  schools  herein  authorized,  for 
the  instruction  in  part-time  classes  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who  may  be  employed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and 
the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together:  provided,  that  the  inde- 
pendent schools  authorized  in  this  section  shall  be  approved  as  to  lo- 
cation, courses  and  methods  of  instruction  by  the  conmiission  on  in- 
dustrial education. 

Section  4.  Two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  unite  as  a  district 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  industrial  schools  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  but  no  such  district  shall  be  created  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conunission  on  industrial  education. 

Section  5.  Whenever  any  city  or  town  or  any  district,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  section,  shall  appropriate  money  for  the  establishment 
and  equipment  and  maintenance  of  independent  schools  for  industrial 
tridning,  the  conmionwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  such 
schools,  shall  pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to  such  cities,  towns,  or 
districts  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation 
and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools  for  each  thousand  dollars  of 
valuation,  as  follows:  cities  and  towns  expending  more  than  five  dol- 
lars for  each  thousand  of  valuation  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  conunonwealth  to  the  amount  of  one  half, 
those  raising  and  expending  between  four  and  five  dollars  per  thou- 
sand to  the  amount  of  one  third,  and  those  raising  and  expending 
less  than  four  dollars  per  thousand  to  the  amount  of  one  fifth,  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  industrial  schools:  provided,  that  no  payment  to 
any  city  or  town  shall  be  made  except  by  special  appropriation  by 
the  legislature. 
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Section  6.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  make  a 
report  annually  to  the  legislature  relative  to  the  condition  and  progress 
of  industrial  education  during  the  year,  stating  what  industrial  schools 
have  been  established  and  the  appropriations  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance, in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section,  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  the  commission  on  industrial  education  may  deem 
advisable;  and  especially  shall  the  commission  consider  and  report  at 
an  early  day  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  one  or  more  techni- 
cal schools  or  industrial  colleges,  providing  for  a  three  or  four  years' 
course  for  extended  training  in  the  working  principles  of  the  larger 
industries  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  7.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
are  hereby  authorized  to  establish  a  normal  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  to  persons 
desiring  to  teach  such  elements  in  the  public  schools,  as  provided  in 
sections  three  and  four:  provided,  that  the  cost  of  such  department 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and 
that  at  least  fifteen  candidates  present  themselves  for  such  instruction. 

Section  8.  Section  ten  of  chapter  forty-two  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed.     [Approved  June  21,  1906, 

Act  of  1908. 

Supplementary  industrial  education  legislation  was  enacted 
by  the  passage  of  chapter  672  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  which  reads 
as  follows :  — 

An  Act  relative  to  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Section  1.  The  term  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education 
established  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  extended  from  three  years  to  five 
years. 

Section  2.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  a  woman  as  an  additional  member  of  the  commission. 

Section  3.  The  commission  shall  have  all  necessary  powers  in  the 
conduct  and  maintenance  of  independent  industrial  schools,  and  money 
appropriated  by  the  commonwealth  or  by  municipalities  for  their 
maintenance  shall  be  expended  under  its  direction  or  with  its  ap- 
proval. Any  city  or  town  may  also  establish  independent  industrial 
schools  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees  which  shall  have  authority 
to  provide  and-  maintain  such  schools.  Such  schools,  if  approved  by 
the  commission  on  industrial  education  as  to  location,  courses  and 
methods  of  instruction,  shall  receive  reimbursement  as  provided  in 
section  four  of  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  five. 

Section  4.  Any  residenj;  of  Massachusetts  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  commission  on  industrial  education,  attend  an  independent  in- 
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dustrial  school,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  located  in  any  city  or 
town  other  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  provided  there  is  no  such 
school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  hy  the  city  or  town  in  which  he 
resides,  upon  payment  hy  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence  of  such 
tuition  fee  as  may  he  fixed  by  said  cozmnission;  and  the  commonwealth 
shall  repay  to  any  city  or  town  one  half  of  all  such  payments.  If 
any  city  or  town  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuiti<m,  it  shall 
be  liable  therefor,  in  an  action  of  contract,  to  the  legally  constituted 
authorities  of  the  school  which  the  pupil  attended  under  the  approval 
of  said  commission. 

Section  5.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed.    [Approved  June  2, 1908. 


Explanation  of  the  Act  of  1908. 

The  main  features  of  this  legislation  are:  — 

The  extension  of  the  term  of  the  commission  from  three 
to  five  years;  that  is,  until  August,  1911. 

The  addition  of  a  sixth  member  to  the  commission,  who 
shall  be  a  woman. 

Further  delegation  to  the  commission  of  necessary  powers  in 
the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  independent  industrial  schools. 

Moneys  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  independent 
industrial  schools,  whether  appropriated  by  the  State  or  by 
municipalities,  must  be  expended  under  the  direction  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  commission. 

Permission  extended  to  any  city  or  town  to  establish  inde- 
pendent industrial  schools  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  empowering  of  such  a  board  with  authority  to  provide 
and  maintain  such  schools. 

Such  schools  must  be  approved  by  the  commission  as  to 
location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  in  order  to  receive 
State  aid  as  provided  for  in  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 

The  commission  may  grant  permission  to  any  resident  of 
Massachusetts  to  attend  an  authorized  independent  industrial 
school  in  any  other  city  or  town  than  that  of  his  residence,  pro- 
vided that  his  own  town  does  not  maintain  such  a  school  in 
whole  or  in  part 

The  commission  may  fix  a  tuition  fee  which  the  home  town 
is  required  to  pay  in  case  of  pupiis  resident  in  outside  towns, 
the  State  to  repay  to  the  town  one-half  the  tuition  fee  so  paid. 
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PSBSOKNEL   OF   THE    CoMMlSSI019^. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  505  of  the 
Acts  of  1906,  on  Aug.  31,  1906,  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  appointed  as  members  of  the  commission 
the  following:  Paul  H.  Hanus,  chairman,  A.  Lincoln  Filene, 
Charles  H.  Winslow,  Carlton  D.  Richardson  and  Mary  Mor- 
ton Kehew.  The  commission  appointed  as  temporary  secre- 
tary Robert  A.  Woods,  who  served  from  Oct.  16,  1906,  to  Jan. 
1,  1907,  when  Charles  H.  Morse  of  Cambridge  was  appointed 
secretary  and  executive  officer. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  Mrs.  Kehew  resigned,  owing  to  ill  health, 
and  the  vacancy  caused  by  her  resignation  was  'filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Milton  P.  Higgins  of  Worcester,  on  Jan. 
8,  1908,  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Guild. 

In  compliance  with  the  legislation  of  1908,  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  appointed  Miss  Emily  G.  Balch,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  sociology  at  Wellesley  College,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  on  June  23,  1908. 

Publications  of  the  Commission. 

Publications  Previous  to  1908. 

The  first  report  of  the  commission  was  published  in  the 
spring  of  1907,  as  Public  Document,  ^N'o.  76.  This  report 
gives  the  following  information:  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  present  commission,  and  the  selection  of  its  secre- 
tary and  executive  officer;  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  pre- 
liminary Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education; 
a  statement  of  the  initial  point  of  view  and  the  provisional 
policy  of  the  present  commission ;  the  relations  of  the  commis- 
sion to  local  communities,  and  local  initiative  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools ;  a  preliminary  study  of  the  subject  of  schools 
of  agriculture;  the  consideration  of  further  investigations;  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  need  of  a  higher  industrial  or  techni- 
cal college;  the  creation  of  a  system  for  the  distribution  of 
circulars  of  information  regarding  industrial  education,  to  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  bulletins;  a  state- 
ment of  the  situation  in  several  different  cities  of  Massachu- 
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setts  regarding  the  establishment  of  local  industrial  schools; 
excerpts  from  the  introductory,  remarks  of  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  at  conferences  held  by  the  commission;  an 
article  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission  on  the  industrial 
continuation  schools  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  commission,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Munich  School  for  Jewelers'  Apprentices;  a  table  of  sta- 
tistics regarding  Massachusetts  manufacturers ;  courses  of  study 
in  several  industrial  schools  already  established  in  the  United 
States. 

Bidletins. 

Bulletin  No.  1:  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  for  Jewelers'  and 
Gold  and  Silver  Workers'  Apprentices,    pp.  12.    Boston,   1907. 

Bulletin  No.  2:  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  for  Male  Com- 
mercial Employees,     pp.  12.    Boston,  1907. 

Bulletin  No.  3:  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  for  Machinists'  Ap- 
prentices,    pp.  12.     Boston,  1907. 

Bulletin  No.  4:  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  for  Mechanicians' 
Apprentices,    pp.  15.    Boston,  1907. 

Bulletin  No.  5:  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  for  Bookbinders' 
Apprentices,    pp.  11.    Boston,  1907. 

Bulletin  No.  6:  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  for  Gardeners'  Ap- 
prentices,   pp.  6.    Boston,  1907. 

Bulletin  No.  7:  The  Agricultural  School,    pp.  11.    Boston,  1907. 

Publications  issued  in  1908. 

The  second  report  of  the  commission,  bearing  the  date  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  v^as  published  as  Public  Document,  No.  76  (pp. 
682).  It  contains  information  on  the  following  points:  act 
establishing  the  commission;  members  of  the  commission;  ses- 
sions of  the  commission;  policies;  investigations  by  the  com- 
mission during  1907 ;  administrative  activities ;  development  of 
interest  in  industrial  education;  textile  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  exhibits  of  the  commission  outside  the  State ;  publications 
issued  and  received;  inquiries  extending  the  investigations 
of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs;  in- 
quiries by  the  secretary,  by  special  agents,  made  in  industries, 
regarding  agricultural  conditions,  into  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing among  the  unemployed  youth;  lectures  and  addresses; 
reports  upon  special  industrial  schools  in  America  and  Europe, 
abstracts  and  summaries  of  reports  given  in  full  in  the  ap- 
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pendices;  inquiries  sent  to  foreign  industrial  schools  regard- 
ing organization,  scope  and  management;  agricultural  schools, 
their  aim  and  scope,  general  outline  of  the  instruction,  special 
courses ;  establishment  of  evening  industrial  schools  at  Beverly, 
Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Taunton,  Waltham;  report  on  the 
progress  made  toward  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools 
in  various  Massachusetts  centers;  recommendations  relating  to 
legislation. 

The  appendices  of  that  report  are :  — 

Appendix  A:  Report  upon  special  industrial  schools  in  Europe: 
England;  France;  Switzerland;  Germany;  Belgium;  Holland;  Scot- 
land; Ireland. 

Appendix  B:  Report  on  the  relations  of  European  industrial  schools 
to  labor:  England;  France;  Switzerland;  Germany;  Belgium;  Ireland. 

Appendix  C:  Report  on  agricultural  education  in  France. 

Appendix  D:  Agricultural  education  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  E :  Report  on  a  study  of  some  special  agricultural  schools 
in  the  northwest. 

Appendix  F:  Report  on  some  special  industrial  schools  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Appendix  G:  A  report  on  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  twenty  Massachusetts  cities  towards  industrial  education. 

Appendix  H:  A  report  by  the  commission  on  the  advisability  of 
establishing  one  or  more  technical  schools  or  industrial  colleges;  ob- 
jects to  be  accomplished;  views  of  the  heads  of  existing  higher  tech- 
nical schools  of  Massachusetts;  views  of  prominent  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts;  views  of  the  employed;  public  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  a  higher  technical  college;  reconmiendations;  some  existing  types 
of  institutions  for  higher  industrial  training. 

Appendix  I:  Expenditures  of  the  commission  for  the  year  1907. 
Illustrations  showing  buildings  and  class  rooms  used  by  the  inde- 
pendent evening  industrial  schools  maintained  at  Cambridge,  New  Bed- 
ford and  Waltham. 

Btdletins, 

Bulletin  No.  8:  Industrial  Education,  under  State  Auspices,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. By  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Chairman  of  the  Conomission  on  In- 
dustrial Education,    pp.  13.    Boston,  1908. 

Bulletin  No.  9:  Some  Representative  American  Industrial  and  Man- 
ual Training  Schools,    pp.  87.    Boston,  1908. 

Bulletin  No.  10:  Report  on  the  Relations  of  European  Industrial 
Schools  to  Labor,    pp.  22.    Boston,  1908. 

Bulletin  No.  11:  Report  on  the  Advisability  of  Establishing  One  or 
More  Technical  Schools  or  Industrial  Colleges,    pp.  38.    Boston,  1908. 
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House  Document,  No.  1320:  A  report  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  on  the  Organization  and  Methods  of 
the  Several  Textile  Schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  pp.  106.  Boston^ 
1908. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  issued  formally  by  the  com- 
mission, information  has  been  given  on  request  from  the  press, 
and,  v^here  necessary,  statements  have  been  issued  for  publica- 
tion relative  to  the  work  of  the  commission. 

Members  of  the  commission  and  its  secretary  have  pre- 
sented various  phases  of  industrial  education,  both  through 
addresses  and  by  means  of  publications  independent  of  those 
issued  by  the  commission. 


Policy  op  the  Commission. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  and  investigations  of  the 
past  two  years,  the  commission  feels  that  its  provisional  policy 
is  sound.     In  brief,  the  policy  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

The  progressive  development  of  all  high-grade  industries 
requires  skilled  workmen,  possessing  "  industrial  intelligence," 
—  that  is,  comprehensive  insight  into  and  intelligent  interest 
in  their  several  trades,  —  as  well  as  skill.  The  present  con- 
ditions of  production  are  usually  unfavorable  to  the  training 
of  such  workmen  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and  sometimes  render 
such  training  impossible.  All  industries,  whatever  their  grade, 
need  more  men  than  are  now  obtainable,  who  are  capable  of 
acting  as  foremen,  superintendents  or  managers,  —  men  pos- 
sessing the  comprehensive  insight,  interest  and  skill  necessary 
for  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  department  or  a  shop. 
In  general,  such  men,  whether  workers,  foremen  or  superin- 
tendents, are  now  developed  only  by  chance,  and  they  are  then 
self-made  men,  possessing  the  merits  but  also  the  shortcomings 
of  their  training. 

Meanwhile,  boys  and  girls  are  not  only  not  directed  toward 
the  trades  in  our  existing  schools,  but  are  actually  often  directed 
away  from  them  by  the  bookish  education  of  those  schools  and 
their  purely  academic  traditions.  The  public  schools  are  do- 
ing their  work  to-day  better  than  they  have  ever  done  it.  This 
statement  is  made  on  evidence,  and  is  not  merely  an  opinion. 
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But,  both  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  children  up  to  the  end 
of  the  grammar  school  period  and  because  the  purpose  for  which 
those  schools  exist  is  the  general  education,  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  not  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vocational  purpose,  nor  with  the  training  which 
points  toward  the  realization  of  that  purpose.  Up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  the  whole  of  a  pupil's  time  is  required  for  the  gen- 
eral education  on  whiqh  his  vocational  training  should  be  based. 

The  high  school  pupils  have  entered  on  a  longer  career  of 
general  education,  and  in  most  cases  look  forward  to  a  business 
career  or  to  further  study  in  some  higher  institution.  The 
academic  high  schools,  accordingly,  even  when  they  comprise 
so-called  commercial  courses  or  courses  in  manual  training, 
are  not  vocational  schools;  they  are  schools  for  general  educa- 
tion, and,  like  the  elementary  schools,  are  doing  their  work 
better  than  they  have  ever  done  it.  They  do  not,  however,  in 
general,  except  the  high  schools  of  commerce,  aim  to  supply 
the  specific  education  required  for  a  particular  calling. 

In  every  democratic  society  the  schools  provided  by  the 
public  should  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes,  —  those  who  are  not 
going  to  college,  as  well  as  those  who  are.  The  existing  public 
high  schools  serve  to  give  a  general  education  to  those  pupils 
whose  training  must  cease  on  graduation,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  offer  preparation  for  admission  to  college  or  some  higher 
technical  school.  The  manual  training  high  schools  —  or  so- 
called  technical  high  schools  —  were  intended  originally  to 
train  recruits  for  the  trades,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  They 
are  institutions  for  general  education,  like  the  academic  high 
schools,  but,  unlike  them,  serve  to  give  a  certain  class  of  pupils 
a  general  high  school  education  with  the  help  of  manual  train- 
ing, or,  like  them,  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  higher  training 
in  some  college  or  engineering  school. 

Boys  are  not  wanted  in  most  of  the  skilled  industries  until  . 
they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  total  result  is  a  great  num- 
ber  of  boys  and  girk  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
most  of  whom  are  at  work  in  various  kinds  of  juvenile  occupa- 
tions, in  which  they  learn  no  trade,  are  subject  to  little  if  any 
beneficial  general  education,  and  often  to  much  harmful  edu- 
cation from  shifting  experience  and  environment.    Large  num- 
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bers  of  these  children  would  be  in  school  if  the  school  promised 
preparation  for  some  life  pursuit  These  years  are  of  little 
economic  value  to  such  children,  and  there  is  little  increase  in 
the  economic  value  of  most  of  them  as  time  goes  on.  Hence 
these  are  at  present  wasted  years,  —  lost  to  the  children  because 
of  a  lack  of  economic  growth,  and  to  the  industries  because 
the  children  are  not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  trained 
workers  by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  be  employed  in  the 
trades. 

These  years  and  the  subsequent  years  are,  however,  valuable 
for  industrial  education;  but  there  is  at  present  no  agency 
whereby  this  education  is  provided,  save  here  and  there  to  a 
limited  extent  only,  and  then  chiefly  by  philanthropy. 

Hence  industrial  schools  are  needed  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing school  system,  and  to  meet  a  new  educational  want  which 
has  developed  with  the  evolution  of  our  industries  and  com- 
merce. Such  schools  would  receive  pupils  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  declare  their  intention  to  learn  a  trade ;  and 
would,  therefore,  be  parallel  to  the  existing  public  high  schools, 
but  independent  of  them. 

Such  schools  must  be  established  as  independent  schools,  that 
is,  separate,  because  the  motive  or  end  for  which  they  exist, 
namely,  vocational  training  as  contrasted  with  general  training, 
determines  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  every  detail. 

By  "  independent "  is  meant  a  separate  school,  whether  under 
the  control  of  local  authorities  acting  as  agents  of  the  commis- 
sion, or  under  the  control  of  boards  of  trustees  co-operating 
with  the  commission. 

In  addition  to  independent  day  schools,  evening  schools  are 
needed  for  pupils  employed  in  trades  during  the  day. 

In  order  to  keep  such  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  trades 
and  with  agriculture,  there  should  be  local  advisory  boards, 
including  representatives  of  the  industries  concerned,  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  employers,  to  the  end  that  part-time  courses  for 
apprentices  may  be  established  in  the  proposed  schools. 

Although  the  statute  confers  no  authority  on  the  commis- 
sion to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  existing  public  schools, 
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yet,  because  of  the  obvious  preparatory  relation  of  general 
education  to  the  vocational  training  of  the  independent  schools 
which  municipalities  working  with  the  commission  may  provide, 
the  commission  is  ready,  whenever  desired,  to  coK)perate,  so 
far  as  it  can,  with  State  or  local  authorities  in  promoting  mu- 
tually helpful  relations  between  them  and  the  independent 
schools  authorized  by  the  statute. 

Work  of  the  Commission  iisr  1908. 

Aid  in  the  Planning  and  Establishment  of  Industrial  Schools. 

So  different  is  the  industrial  school  from  the  common  school, 
that  the  industrial  schools  established  through  the  aid  of  the 
commission  have  needed  its  guidance  from  the  first  presentation 
of  the  claims  of  industrial  education  through  all  phases  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  aid  of  the  commission  has  occasionally  been  sought  in 
the  selection  of  competent  teachers,  and  the  commission  is 
making  progress  in  co-operation  of  this  sort ;  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  commission  can  also  be  of  service  in  regard  to 
the  equipment 

In  order  that  the  commission  may  approve  programs  of  study 
and  recommend  State  aid,  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  such 
programs  of  study  be  submitted  to  the  commission  in  advance 
of  local  adoption. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  collection  of  in- 
formation which  shall  enable  the  best  possible  programs  of 
instruction  to  be  prepared  in  various  industries  and  branches 
of  industries  and  in  agriculture,  and  assistance  is  rendered  in 
the  preparation  of  school  programs. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  industrial 
schools  is  well  illustrated  in  the  subject  of  industrial  arithmetic. 
The  proper  teaching  of  industrial  arithmetic  is  widely  different 
from  the  usual  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  should  for  each 
trade  be  taught  by  a  person  familiar  with  the  trade  processes 
and  the  related  mathematical  calculations;  and  this,  in  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  such  teaching,  usually  means 
that  the  arithmetic  for  each  trade  must  be  taught  by  a  different 
teacher.  The  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
through  teachers  who  have  had  commercial  shop  experience. 
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In  planning  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  an  industrial 
school,  the  question  of  courses  must  be  decided  for  each  indi- 
vidual school.  The  courses  of  study  at  present  being  consid- 
ered, and  those  already  established  in  Beverly,  Boston,  Brock- 
ton, Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Lawrence,  Montague,  Natick,  New 
Bedford,  Northampton,  Taunton,  Pittsfield  and  Waltham  are 
stated  on  pages  71-73  of  this  report,  with  more  specific  refer- 
ences to  individual  courses  imder  the  accounts  of  the  schools  in 
the  respective  cities. 

The  establishment  of  day  industrial  schools,  in  which  ex- 
tended courses  are  given,  has  necessitated  the  selection  of  text- 
books for  instruction  in  certain  subjects,  and,  in  preparation 
for  this,  the  examination  of  numbers  of  such  books  on  special 
topics.  Where  a  number  of  text-books  of  apparently  equal 
value  are  available,  they  have  all  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  instructor,  to  aid  him  in  making  a  choice. 

Some  of  the  text-books  for  the  day  schools,  where  long-con- 
tinued instruction  in  any  given  subject  is  offered,  have  been 
selected  from  the  best  and  most  practical  of  those  now  in  use 
in  other  institutions  or  for  private  instruction.  In  the  purely 
technical  lines  the  existing  text-books  in  agriculture  are  more 
satisfactory  than  those  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Practically  no  text-books  are  used  in  the  evening  courses,  — 
not  because  such  books  are  not  needed,  but  because  satisfactory 
books  are  not  available.  The  system  of  teaching  is  therefore 
purely  expository,  and  pupils  are  required  to  take  notes  of  the 
important  facts  presented  by  the  instructors.  In  order  that 
the  pupils  may  not  have  to  devote  too  much  time  in  the  class 
room  to  the  taking  of  notes,  and  that  the  fundamental  facts 
presented  may  be  accurately  recorded,  in  those  subjects  in 
which  it  seems  best,  some  form  of  syllabus  is  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  furnished  to  the  pupil.  Such  a  syllabus  may  vary 
from  brief  memoranda  to  a  quite  complete   outline  of  the 

course. 

The  commission  feels  that  it  should  offer  all  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  that  it  can  in  the  preparation  of  these 
notes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  in  their  best  ferm,  and 
that  the  best  features  of  the  instruction  offered  may  be  duly 
emphasized.     The  preparation  of  lecture  notes  has  assumed 
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large  proportions  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  courses. 
In  one  course  upwards  of  50  pages  of  notes  were  prepared 
and  issued  to  students  taking  the  course.  The  putting  in  final 
form  of  such  notes  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
office.     (See  Appendix  E.) 

Rural  Industrial  Schools. 

The  dissemination  of  information  concerning  industrial  ed- 
ucation in  rural  communities,  and  the  assistance  which  could 
be  furnished  by  the  commission  in  continuing  and  extending 
the  work  of  industrial  schools,  has  been  carried  on  as  opportu- 
nity permitted  in  response  to  requests. 

The  interest  in  agricultural  education  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  so  numerous  have  been  the  requests  for  Bulletin 
Ko.  7;  on  the  agricultural  school,  that  the  printing  of  a  new 
edition  has  been  necessary.  The  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  agricultural  schools  is  felt  first  by  thinking 
people  in  the  centers  of  population  of  the  farming  districts, 
and  is  found  to  spread  from  these  into  the  surrounding  rural 
sections.  This  centralized  interest  becomes  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  both  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  votes  in  the  town  meetings,  and  because 
the  villages  are  the  centers  for  concerted  action  and  united 
interest. 

It  is  in  these  villages  that  the  rural  industrial  schools  must 
be  located,  and  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  the  school 
depends  much  upon  the  local  spirit  in  the  villages  and  the  sup- 
port that  they  give  to  education  in  general,  and  especially  to 
the  providing  of  good  library  facilities. 

Eural  industrial  schools  of  two  types  are  provided  for :  — 

1.  The  district  type,  authorized  by  section  4  of  chapter 
605  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  which  says :  "  Two  or  more  cities 
or  towns  may  unite  as  a  district  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  industrial  schools  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section, 
but  no  such  district  shall  be  created  without  the  approval  of 
the  commission  on  industrial  education." 

Such  a  district  school  can  be  organized  only  through  the  co- 
operation of  two  or  more  towns  or  cities  having  educational 
needs  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  each  town  or  city  paying 
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the  share  of  the  expense  agreed  upon.  This  union  of  interests 
requires  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  a  numher 
of  independent  governing  boards  of  different  towns. 

2.  The  type  of  school  which  results  from  the  application 
of  sections  3  and  4  of  chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1908.  (See 
page  28.) 

In  this  type  of  school  a  town  or  city  establishes  an  industrial 
school  in  a  convenient  center  having  a  location  easy  of  access 
to  neighboring  towns^  and  receives  such  pupils  from  the  latter 
as  may  so  desire  to  attend  this  school  under  the  conditions  just 
referred  to.  Such  a  school  is  the  one  established  at  Montague, 
where  pupils  from  five  neighboring  towns  are  in  attendance. 

Supervision  of  Schools. 

The  commission  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  independent  in- 
dustrial schools  operating  under  its  supervision,  through  fre- 
quent inspection  by  its  agents  while  the  schools  were  in  session, 
and  frequent  conferences  with  those  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools.  The  object  of  this  supervision  is  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  schools.  The  school  ofiicials 
and  teachers  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  upon  any  matters  relating  to  the  schools  in  which 
the  assistance  or  advice  of  the  commission  might  be  of  help 
in  making  a  school  successful  in  its  purpose,  and  they  have 
freely  accepted  this  invitation. 

Much  of  the  information  gathered  in  the  visits  to  the  schools, 
and  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  teachers  resulting 
from  the  practical  knowledge  gained  in  conducting  the  schools, 
have  been  of  value  in  planning  and  outlining  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

Industrial  Education  for  Girls. 

Especial  attention  is  being  given  to  this  important  problem. 
It  is  in  many  ways  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  that  of 
the  industrial  training  of  boys.  This  is  partly  because  of  the 
double  aim  in  the  education  of  girls,  who  need  to  be  prepared 
both  for  home  life,  and,  generally,  also  for  an  occupation  which 
will  provide  for  self-support. 

All  women  are  at  least  potentially  wives  and  mothers,  and 
of  those  who  enter  trades,  a  majority  return  to  home  life  after 
not  many  years.     Domestic  efficiency  is  thus  of  importance  to 
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all  women,  and  training  for  l^ousekeeping  and  home  manage- 
ment should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  all  girls. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  majority  of  girls  are  obliged  to 
earn  their  living  for  a  time  in  industry,  and  that  as  early  as 
possible;  and  the  occupations  that  are  open  to  young  and  to- 
tally untrained  girls  are  for  the  most  part  ill-paid,  without 
educational  value,  and  not  a  stepping-stone  to  better  positions. 
Such  girls  need  the  best  practical  trade  instruction,  in  order 
that  they  may  fit  themselves  for  work  which  offers  opportunities 
for  advancing  skill  and  wages,  with  all  that  these  imply  of 
higher  standards.  At  the  same  time  they,  like  all  other  girls, 
need  preparation  for  home  life,  as  has  already  been  said. 

Industrial  education  for  girls  must  therefore  provide  (1) 
for  trade  instruction  and  (2)  for  the  still  more  widely  needed 
domestic  training,  and,  besides  these,  (3)  for  the  important 
work  of  agricultural  schools. 

Education  for  Trades.  —  Under  the  modem  factory  system, 
women  are  employed  in  occupations  connected  with  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry,  and  generally  in  such  as  are  of  the  lowest 
grades  as  regards  skill;  and  these  occupations  are  affecting  not 
only  industry,  but  the  standard  of  womanhood  and  the  home. 
With  girls,  as  with  boys,  the  point  at  which  general  education 
loses  its  hold  on  the  pupil  is  between  the  fourteenth  and  six- 
teenth years,  and  at  these  ages  a  large  percentage  of  girls  enter 
the  unskilled  occupations.  The  average  girl  remains  at  work 
a  limited  number  of  years,  but  during  this  time  her  social 
scale,  her  standard  of  efficiency  and  the  type  of  her  future 
home  are  largely  determined. 

These  girls  need  independent  day  schools,  furnishing  them 
with  definite  special  trade  instruction,  and  aiming  to  train  them 
for  entrance  into  the  more  skilled  occupations  in  which  women 
are  now  employed.  These  schools  should  admit  pupils  of  four- 
teen years  or  over  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  grammar  grades, 
and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  such  industrial  pursuits.  The 
trades  to  be  taught  and  the  character  and  length  of  the  courses 
would  naturally  vary  with  the  local  circumstances.  The  pro- 
posed Lynn  school  for  shoe  workers  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
experiment  in  this  field,  and  other  schools  are  in  contemplation 
elsewhere.     (See  Appendix  B.) 
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In  such  day  industrial  schools  for  girls  the  major  part  of  the 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  trade^  with  such  instruction  in  other  subjects  as 
contributes  directly  to  trade  needs;  and  with  this  should  go 
domestic  instruction,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

Besides  such  independent  day  industrial  schools,  the  com- 
mission favors  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  for  girls 
who  are  obliged  to  become  wage  earners  at  an  early  age,  and  who 
are  therefore  obliged  to  enter  the  unskilled  occupations.  It  is 
hoped  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  employers,  such  schools 
may  be  established  to  enable  these  girls  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. In  industries  where  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labor 
is  used,  such  as  food-packing,  errand  service  and  the  work  of 
cash  and  bundle  girls,  employers  may  be  induced  to  take  on  a 
double  force  of  girls,  and  permit  them  to  attend  school  in  al- 
ternate weeks.  The  course  of  study  might  or  might  not  offer 
preparation  for  advance  in  the  particular  industry  in  which 
the  girls  were  employed,  but  would  aim  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency in  their  present  occupations,  and  prepare  them  for  other 
more  skilled  occupations  which  would  open  to  them  as  they  grew 
older. 

A  third  form  of  trade  education  is  that  in  evening  classes. 
Here  women  already  employed  during  the  day  may  learn  to 
advance  themselves;  and  also  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
teaching  in  industrial  schools  may  get  training  to  that  end. 
The  evening  classes  for  women  in  trades  should  conform  to  the 
needs  of  the  localities,  the  general  aim  being  to  increase  indus- 
trial efficiency,  and  give  greater  opportimity  to  women  whose 
daily  occupations  do  not  lead  to  more  advanced  positions  without 
additional  training. 

Education  for  Domestic  Life.  —  A  high  standard  of  skill  in 
housekeeping  in  all  its  branches  is  of  such  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  future  of  any  community  that  it  seems  strange  that  so 
little  effort  is  spent  to  make  such  a  standard  general.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  signs  of  a  wholesome  reaction  from  the  tendency 
to  regard  housekeeping  as  something  which  requires  no  special 
•preparation.  Beginning  at  the  top,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  do- 
mestic economy  will  in  time  shape  public  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  part 
of  the  duly  of  the  commission,  not  only  to  make  such  industrial 
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education  accessible  to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  it,  but  also 
to  help  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  need. 

Training  for  domestic  life  may  be  given  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  work  of  trade  schools  and  agricultural  schools,  but  it  is 
expected  that  separate  day  schools  for  vocational  domestic  train- 
ing may  also  be  established. 

Meanwhile^  the  commission  is  experimenting  with  evening 
dasses  which  offer  to  women  and  girls  at  work  during  the  day 
an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  better  for  family  life,  or,  in 
some  cases,  enable  them  to  prove  their  fitness,  and  begin  to 
prepare  themselves  for  professional  work  as  seamstress,  dress- 
maker, milliner^  and  so  on. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  evening  classes  as  are  now  in 
operation  are  for  the  most  part  in  an  embryonic  condition,  and 
in  spite  of^the  fatigue  and  often  irregular  attendance  of  the 
pupils,  something  has  been  accomplished.  But  the  work  needs 
to  be  made  more  systematic  and  effective,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
plans  can  be  worked  out  for  series  of  classes  to  follow  and  sup- 
plement one  another,  giving  the  pupil  who  completes  the  whole 
course  a  goal  to  work  for,  —  a  certificate,  or  other  formal  recog- 
nition. 

While  the  commission  feels  that  preparation  for  home  life 
must  be  a  vital  part  of  girls'  trade  schools,  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  classes  in  cooking,  sewing  and  other  domestic 
branches  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  pres- 
sure on  the  hours  available  from  the  exigencies  of  trade  in- 
struction. Experience  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  work 
done  in  classes  dealing  especially  with  domestic  subjects,  the 
entire  life  of  a  trade  school  can  be  organized  in  a  way  to  de- 
velop a  considerable  domestic  sense.  The  school  luncheon  can 
be  bought,  prepared  and  served  by  the  girls,  thus  bringing  in 
practical  lessons  in  cooking,  dishwashing,  care  of  the  kitchen 
and  dining  rooms,  and  keeping  of  household  accounts.  Gar- 
ments made  in  the  sewing  classes  are  often  soiled  by  too 
much  handling,  and  give  lessons  in  laundering  a  very  natural 
place  in  an  industrial  school.  Talks  on  personal  hygiene,  im- 
portant in  the  education  of  a  good  trade  worker,  have  also 
their  beneficial  effect  upon  the  girl  as  a  homemaker.  Courses 
in  good  reading  and  social  clubs  for  general  improvement  of 
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the  members  of  the  schcK>l  are  other  means  for  indirectly  achiev- 
ing, at  least  in  part,  what  could  never  be  directly  achieved  for 
girls  who  would  otherwise  enter  industry  without  any  home 
training. 

Perhaps  more  important  in  its  effect  on  the  future  home  of 
the  trade  school  pupil  than  either  direct  or  incidental  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  subjects,  is  the  ultimate  influence  of  her  in- 
dustrial education.  The  young  woman  whose  work  is  based  on 
good  training,  who  understands  her  work  and  is  interested  in  it, 
who  is  conscious  of  her  social  obligations  to  her  fellow  workers, 
ambitious  to  progress  and  intelligent  as  to  how  she  can  do  so, 
earning  enough  to  enable  her  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of 
physical  and  nervous  energy  and  of  personal  appearance,  — 
such  a  trained  worker  will  not  only  do  better  industrially,  but 
she  will  make  a  much  better  home,  if  she  leaves  her  trade, 
than  she  would  have  been  likely  to  do  otherwise. 

How  far  domestic  training,  either  in  day  or  evening  classes, 
can  be  made  to  serve  those  engaging  in  paid  domestic  work 
of  the  common  types,  is  a  question.  Ways  of  raising  the 
standard  of  the  vocation  of  housework  must  be  unremittingly 
sought  for;  and  as  housekeepers  learn  to  establish  more  busi- 
nesslike methods  in  domestic  work,  and  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers  increases,  the  problem  will  grow  easier. 

Independent  Agricultural  Schools,  —  In  such  schools  girls 
may  be  trained  for  the  work  of  the  farm-home,  taking  up,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  school  branches,  not  only  cooking,  sewing 
and  housework,  but  poultry  raising,  dairying,  gardening  and 
perhaps  other  domestic  and  agricultural  industries.  Further 
consideration  of  such  schools  is  omitted,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  description  is  given  elsewhere  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  schools  now  in  operation  at  Northampton  and 
Montague. 

Compilation  of  a  Classified  List  of  Schools  now  preparing 
for  Women's  Industries.  —  The  commission  has  felt  strongly 
the  need  for  definite,  authentic  information  relating  to  schools 
which  help  to  qualify  women  for  industrial  life.  No  classified 
list  of  such  schools  is  known  to  the  commission,  but  it  can  re- 
port progress  in  the  preparation  of  a  list  which  shall  present 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
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land,  France  and  Grermany,  which  offer  courses  that  may  be 
characterized  as  women's  industrial  courses.  This  list  will 
contain  those  schools  which  give  instruction  in  trades,  house- 
keeping, agriculture,  and  miscellaneous  or  unclassified  pursuits. 

This  compilation  will  not  only  give  a  classified  list  of  schools 
in  which  women  may  receive  industrial  instruction,  but,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  results  of  a  study  of  each  program  will  be  given, 
and  the  schools  arranged  according  to  the  classes  which  they 
typify.  The  apparent  success  of  different  types  of  schools  will 
be  studied,  and  this  ought  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  each  type  of  school  from  which  to  make 
provisional  programs  for  girls'  industrial  schools. 

Supervision  of  Instruction  for  Women  and  Girls.  —  With 
the  establishment  of  evening  industrial  schools  for  girls,  and 
of  the  agricultural  schools  which  include  courses  for  girls,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  commission  to  employ  a  special  agent 
to  assist  in  planning  and  supervising  such  work.  After  a 
search  for  a  person  who  had  received  the  necessary  practical  and 
theoretical  training,  the  commission  appointed  Miss  Florence  M. 
Marshall  to  this  position. 

Miss  Marshall  was  graduated  from  Boston  University  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1899.  From  1900  to  1903  she  was  a 
student  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  devoting 
her  entire  time  to  courses  in  education,  domestic  science  and 
art  and  manual  training,  receiving  in  1903  the  teachers'  diploma 
in  manual  training.  In  1903  she  held  an  honor  position  in 
manual  training  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City, 
and  in  1904  was  called  to  Boston  to  found  the  Boston  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  retaining  the  position  of  director  of  that  school 
imtil  she  was  called  to  undertake  the  present  work  with  the 
commission. 

Previous  to  her  college  course  Miss  Marshall  was  a  practical 
worker,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  factories  and  workshops, 
and  had  had  supervision  of  clubs  and  homes  for  working  girls ; 
and  during  the  past  four  years  she  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  progressive  movement  for  industrial  education 
for  women. 
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Accounts. 

An  important  work  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  has  been  the  formulating 
of  a  system  of  accounting,  which  should  be  simple  enough  to 
permit  its  being  carried  on  by  school  officials  untrained  in  sys- 
tematic bookkeeping,  and  yet  elastic  enough  to  include  the  va- 
rious expenditures  for  schools  differing  as  widely  in  scope, 
equipment  and  management  as  do  the  industrial  schools  oper- 
ating under  the  direction  of  the  commission.  (For  the  plan  of 
the  system  of  accounting,  see  Appendix  F.) 

Schools  established. 

Both  day  and  evening  schools  have  been  established,  each 
to  fill  a  distinct  province  in  industrial  education. 

Day  Industrial  Schools. 

Day  industrial  schools  have  been  established  in  Montague 
and  Northampton;  and  schools  for  New  Bedford  and  Newton 
have  been  authorized,  and  plans  for  their  being  put  in  active 
operation  are  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

These  schools  offer,  during  a  series  of  years,  full-time  courses 
for  those  youths  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  can 
devote  their  whole  time  to  preparation  for  industrial  life,  and 
part-time  courses  for  those  who  can  devote  part  of  the  daytime 
to  industrial  school  work,  the  remainder  of  the  daytime  being 
occupied  in  a  commercial  shop. 

Montague  Day  Agricultural  School, 

The  opening  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Montague,  on 
Sept.  7,  1908,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  agricultural 
education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  it  was  the  first 
agricultural  school  of  secondary  school  grade  to  be  opened  in 
the  State  under  the  law  of  chapter  572,  Acts  of  1908,  which 
says,  in  section  3 :  — 

Any  city  or  town  may  also  establish  independent  indastrial  schools 
in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees  which  shall  have  authority  to  provide 
and  maintain  such  schools.     Such  schools,  if  approved  by  the  com- 
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mission  on  industrial  education  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods 
of  instruction,  shall  receive  reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  four 
of  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  five  [of  1906]. 

The  town  of  Montague,  which  lies  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
just  southeast  of  Greenfield  and  on  the  east  of  Deerfield,  has 
for  some  years  had  two  high  schools,  one  in  the  manufacturing 
village  of  Turner's  Falls  and  the  other  in  Montague  proper, 
which  is  the  agricultural  center. 

Great  interest  is  taken  in  the  management  of  the  local  schools, 
and  their  excellence  is  shovm  by  the  remarkably  high  intellectual 
standards  of  the  community. 

In  order  better  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  it  was  felt 
by  the  Montague  school  committee  that  systematic  instruction 
in  agriculture  should  be  offered  to  pupils  of  high  school  age. 
Accordingly,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education  by  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee, 
which  contained  the  following  statement :  — 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  probability  of  obtaining  State 
aid  towards  Che  establishment  of  an  agricultural  course  in  our  high 
school  at  Montague  center?  The  town  maintains  two  high  schools;  the 
one  at  Montague  is  in  an  agricultural  community,  and  such  a  course 
would  be  of  undoubted  benefit,  in  fact,  there  may  be  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  make  it  a  purely  agricultural  school.  Any 
information  which  you  can  give  will  be  highly  appreciated.  We  want 
to  study  the  whole  situation  before  taking  action. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  school  committee  decided  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  of  sec- 
ondary grade  at  Montague. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  June  30,  1908,  the  town 
voted  to  abolish  the  high  school  in  the  village  of  Montague,  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  agricultural  school  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  —  pro- 
vision being  made '  for  those  children  who  desired  a  purely 
cultural  high  school,  at  Turner's  Falls. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  school  was  fixed  to 
consist  of  five  members ;  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  are  made  ex-officio  members 
of  the  board.    Mr.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Mr.  W.  H.  Nims  and  Miss 
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Florence  Rockwell,  Montague,  were  elected  trustees,  with  terms 
expiring  in  1909,  1910  and  1911.  Hereafter  at  each  annual 
town  meeting  one  trustee  will  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

The  town  is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  disposal  in  the  village 
of  Montague  a  building  well  suited  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  its  agricultural  school.  The  building  itself  is  a  two-story 
and  basement  brick  structure,  well  located  for  convenience  of 
access,  as  well  as  convenience  for  pursuing  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural work  in  its  immediate  neighborhood;  the  hygienic 
conditions  are  also  good  as  regards  drainage,  sunlight  and 
fresh  air. 

Courses  are  being  given  in  agriculture,  woodworking,  domes- 
tic science,  needlework,  laboratory  agricultural  chemistry  and 
agricultural  physics,  together  with  such  broadening  studies  as 
are  deemed  necessary. 

The  following  program,  based  on  the  program  outlined  by 
the  commission  for  an  agricultural  school,  has  been  adopted 
tentatively  for  the  Montague  agricultural  school,  and  the  in- 
struction is  made  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as'  practicable. 
Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  some  of  the  pupils  previously 
in  attendance  were  desirous  of  finishing  their  course  in  the 
school,  the  commission  agreed  that  the  courses  formerly  given 
in  the  Montague  high  school  should  not  all  be  arbitrarily  abol- 
ished at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1908, 
although  as  rapidly  as  possible  changes  were  to  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  accompanying  course  of  study.  It  is  expected 
that  the  necessary  conformity  will  be  achieved  within  the 
coming  year. 

Tentative  Program^  Montague  Agricultural  School. 

Preparatory, 

Arithmetic   (fall  term), 4 

Algebra  (winter  and  spring), 4 

Agriculture  for  beginners, 3 

History    (fall  term), 5 

Elementary  science  (winter  and  spring), 5 

English, 4 

Current    events, 1 

Carpentry,  two  double  periods. 
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Sewing,  two  double  periods. 

Singing, 1 

Drawing, 1 

First  Tear. 

Algebra, 5 

English, 3 

Current  events, 1 

History  (two  terms), 4 

Agriculture, - 

SoU:  — 

(a)  Tillage. 

(b)  Drainage. 

(c)  Irrigation. 

Physiology    (one  term), 4 

Carpentry,  two  double  periods. 
Sewing,  two  double  periods. 

Drawing, 1 

Singing, 1 

Second  Tear, 

Geometry, 5 

English, 3 

Current  events, 1 

Farm  bookkeeping  (one-half  year), 4 

History  {e), 4 

History   and  civil  government, 4 

General  farming, 3 

(a)  Farm  crops. 

(h)  Fertilizers  and  manures. 

(c)  Crop  rotation. 

(d)  Plant  diseases. 

(e)  Insect  pests. 
(/)  Spraying. 

Mechanical  work,  two  double  periods. 
Sewing,  two  double  periods. 
Cooking,  two  double  periods. 

Drawing    (e), 1 

Singing, 1 

Third  Tear. 

English, 3 

Current   events, 1 

French  or  German   (e), 5 

Solid  geometry, 3 

Physics,  4 
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Rural  economics, 2 

Horticulture, 3 

(a)  Fruit  growing. 

(h)  Market  gardening. 

(c)  Hotbeds  and  greenhouses. 

(d)  Floriculture. 

{e)  Landscape  gardening. 
Cooking,  two  double  periods. 
Domestic  science,  two  double  periods.. 
Mechanical  work,  two  double  periods. 

Laundering, - 

Drawing  {e), 1 

Singing, 1 

Fourth  Year. 

English, 4 

Current  events, 1 

General  reviews  (c), 4 

French  or  German  (e), 5 

Chemistry, 4 

Trigonometry  {e), 3 

Farm  economics, 2 

Animal  husbandry, 3 

(a)  Breeds  of  live  stock. 

(h)  Feeding. 

(c)  Dairying. 

((J)  Poultry  farming. 

(c)  Apiculture. 
Cooking,  two  double  periods. 

Domestic  science, - 

Mechanical  work,  two  double  periods. 

Drawing  (e), 1 

Singing, 1 

Note. —  {e)  elective.  A  numeral  placed  opposite  a  subject  indicates 
the  number  of  periods  per  week. 

Pupils  from  without  the  town  of  Montague  are  received  into 
the  school  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  chapter  672, 
Acts  of  1908,  which  reads  as  follows :  — 

Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission on  industrial  education,  attend  an  independent  industrial  school^ 
as  provided  for  in  this  act,  located  in  any  city  or  town  other  than  that 
in  which  he  resides,  provided  there  is  no  such  school  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  upon  pay- 
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ment  by  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence  of  such  tuition  fee  as  may 
be  fixed  by  said  commission;  and  the  commonwealth  shall  repay  to  any 
city  or  town  one-half  of  all  such  payments.  If  any  city  or  town 
neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition,  it  shall  be  liable  therefor, 
in  an  action  of  contract,  to  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  the 
school  which  the  pupil  attended  under  the  approval  of  said  commis- 
sion. 

An  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  Montague  agri- 
cultural school,  as  with  other  schools  of  this  character,  is  the 
transportation  facilities.  Three  methods  of  transportation  are 
available:  the  main  line  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad  passes  near 
the  village  of  Montague  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  center  and  from  the  school,  and  accommodation  trains 
passing  both  east  and  west  stop  at  Montague  station  at  con- 
venient hours  morning  and  evening;  likewise,  trains  on  the 
Vermont  Central  pass  both  north  and  south  morning  and  even- 
ing, stopping  at  a  station  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
school;  electric  cars  coming  from  the  northwest,  north  and 
northeast  likewise  furnish  means  of  transportation  for  the 
section  to  the  north  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  pupils  come, 
however,  in  the  school  teams,  several  of  which  run  morning 
and  evening  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  school  sessions  are  held  on  each  week  day,  except  Sat- 
urday, from  8.45  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  with  an  hour's  intermission, 
from  12  to  1.  The  school  day  is  divided  into  seven  periods  of 
forty  minutes  each. 

The  town  library  in  the  village  of  Montague  is  indicative  of 
the  high  intellectual  plane  of  the  community.  Its  8,000  volumes 
not  only  embrace  a  wise  selection  of  the  best  and  latest  standard 
works  on  a  great  number  of  subjects,  but  in  those  particular  lines 
which  aid  in  making  the  reader  broad-minded,  observing  and 
reflective,  the  collection  is  particularly  rich.  Free  access  to  the 
shelves  aids  greatly  in  promoting  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
books.  It  is  intended  to  put  the  pupils  of  the  new  school  in 
closest  touch  with  the  books  of  this  library,  by  giving  lists  of 
the  best  reference  books,  not  only  relating  to  the  subjects  studied, 
but  also  in  the  general  lines  which  will  help  to  broaden  and 
instruct  the  boy  or  girl  desiring  to  make  the  best  preparation 
for  a  successful  life  in  a  rural  community. 
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Provision  is  made  for  the  establishnient  of  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  school  and  the  agricultural  community  by 
the  giving  of  lectures  and  holding  conferences  on  such  topics 
as  are  of  special  practical  interest  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
Montague  section. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Montague  agricultural  school,  on  Sept 
7,  1908,  48  pupils  were  registered,  who  had  to  be  distributed 
over  five  classes,  since  among  those  admitted  to  the  school 
there  were  pupils  of  various  degrees  of  advancement  above  the 
granmiar  school  work,  which  at  Montague  ends  with  the  eighth 
grade. 

When  the  pupils  had  been  separated  according  to  their 
preparation,  it  was  found  that  there  were  16  in  the  preparatory 
class,  13  in  the  first  year,  8  in  the  second  year,  4  in  the  third 
year  and  7  in  the  fourth  year.  Of  the  29  pupils  in  the  two 
lower  classes,  16  are  boys  and  13  are  girls;  also,  of  these  29 
pupils,  14  are  from  outlying  towns.  Of  the  higher  classes, 
however,  only  5  pupils  are  from  outside  towns. 

Five  towns  besides  Montague  are  represented  in  the  school, 
and  pupils  came  from  within  a  radial  distance  of  10  miles, 
although  the  extreme  distance  is  even  further  by  the  lines  of 
transportation.  The  towns  represented  are  Shelburne,  Erving, 
Wendell,  Leverett  and  Sunderland,  the  majority  of  the  pupils, 
of  course,  coming  from  Montague,  and  of  these  some  from  as 
far  distant  as  Miller's  Falls. 

The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  some  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus,  and  demonstration  apparatus  for  certain  processes 
in  agricultural  practice.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  named 
geological  specimens,  which  is  useful  in  the  study  of  soils  and 
of  applied  physical  geography  in  general. 

The  instruction  in  woodworking  is  carried  on  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  where  a  large  room  is  fitted  up  with 
work  benches. 

For  carrying  on  the  domestic  science  course  a  large  supply 
of  cooking  apparatus  has  been  provided,  which  is  now  in  use. 

An  excellent  collection  of  domestic  science  books  has  been 
provided,  which  is  accessible  to  members  of  the  class. 

A  collection  of  the  most  recent  text-books  on  agriculture, 
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presented  to  the  commission  by  the  publishers,  has  been  loaned 
to  the  school  by  the  commission,  and  is  made  freely  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
widen  their  knowledge  on  the  topics  treated  in  the  prescribed 
text-book^  to  supplement  the  information  of  the  text-book  on 
points  scantily  treated  or  omitted,  and  to  teach  the  pupils 
how  to  use  reference  books  in  agricultural  literature. 

Current  agricultural  periodical  literature  is  also  furnished 
the  school,  in  order  that  the  older  pupils  may  be  encouraged 
to  form  the  habit  of  reading  the  best  literature  of  this  class. 

Northampton  Day  Industrial  School. 

The  city  of  Northampton  had  received  from  Oliver  Smith  a 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  used  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  education,  but  had  not  seen  its  way  clear  to 
embark  upon  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  school,  as  the  fund 
had  been  found  to  be  altogether  inadequate.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  had  responded 
favorably  to  the  petition  of  the  city  government  that  active 
steps  were  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Northampton 
school.  Plans  for  the  first  building  under  construction  were 
submitted  to  the  commission  for  approval  before  the  contract 
was  placed. 

The  institution  came  into  being  following  the  petition  of  the 
city  government  at  Northampton,  dated  March  15,  1907,  ask- 
ing that  the  commission  co-operate  with  the  city  of  Northamp- 
ton and  its  agents,  the  superintendents  of  Smith's  Agricultural 
School,  in  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  industrial  school, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  505  of  the  acts  of 
1906.  Sept.  4,  1908,  the  Northampton  city  government  passed 
supplementary  votes,  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  present  agents  of  the  city,  under  the  will  of  Oliver  Smith, 
and  their  successors  in  said  office,  are  appointed  and  constituted  trus- 
tees to  provide,  maintain  and  have  charge  of  the  said  school. 

2.  The  said  independent  industrial  school  shall  be  known  as  Smith's 
Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School  of  Technology. 

3.  The  sum  of  $20,000  shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School 
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of  Technology  for  the  years  1908  and  1909^  in  anticipation  of  the 
receipt  by  the  city  of  the  income  from  Smith's  agricultural  school 
fund,  and  from  the  payment  by  the  Commonwealth  in  aid  of  this  in- 
dependent industrial  school. 

The  agents  authorized  to  act  for  the  city  of  Northampton 
were  Edward  E.  Wood,  Myron  C.  Bailey  and  Seth  S.  Warner ; 
and  through  their  secretary  this  board,  which  had  been  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  city  as  superintendents  of  the  said  school, 
in  the  letter  written  towards  the  end  of  March,  1907,  invited 
the  commission  to  a  joint  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  details  concerning  the  industrial  school  by  the 
city  of  Northampton. 

Various  meetings  and  conferences  were  held  by  the  com- 
mission and  its  officers,  at  which  plans  for  the  school  were  dis- 
cussed. 

The  commission,  at  a  meeting  held  Feb.  3,  1908,  voted :  — 

That  whereas  the  city  of  Northampton,  under  date  of  March  15, 
1907,  requested  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  to  co-operate 
with  the  city  of  Northampton  and  its  agents,  the  superintendents  of 
Smith's  Agricultural  School,  in  the  maintenance  of  said  school,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906, 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Wood,  Mr.  Myron  C.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Seth  S.  Warner 
are  hereby  appointed  the  agents  of  the  commission  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  agricultural  school  to  be  established  at  Northampton  under 
chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  to  be  known  as  Smith's  Agricultural 
School,  with  such  authority  as  the  conunission  may  confer  upon  such 
agents. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on  Feb.  3,  1908,  Rufus 
W.  Stimson  was  elected  director  of  the  Smith's  Agricultural 
School  and  Northampton  School  of  Technology.  At  subse- 
quent times  the  various  instructors  have  been  appointed  in 
anticipation  of  the  continuance  of  the  joint  arrangement  agreed 
between  the  city  of  Northampton  and  the  commission. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Stimson  had  experience  in  work  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University, 
A.B.  in  1895  and  A.M.  in  1896.  He  received  the  degree  B.D. 
from  Yale  in  1897.  Mr.  Stimson  was  a  professor  in  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College  for  four  years,  and  was  president 
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of  that  institution  for  six  years.  Mr.  Stimson  at  once  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  and  began  the  preparation  of  detailed 
plans  for  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  school,  as  well  as  the 
program  of  studies. 

Purposes.  —  The  aim  of  the  school  will  be  to  provide  train- 
ing in  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  practical  and  profitable  farm- 
ing; training  in  household  economy,  with  a  view  to  efficient  and 
enjoyable  housekeeping  and  homemaking;  and  training  in  me- 
chanic arts,  as  a  foundation  for  desirable  apprenticeships  in 
the  cases  of  boys  who  enter  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  What- 
ever a  public  industrial  school  of  such  breadth  of  curriculum 
and  of  equal  resources  can  do,  this  new  school  will  endeavor 
to  do  toward  making  work  more  intelligent,  better  directed 
and  better  done. 

Methods,  —  School  practice:  Pupils  will  be  taught  to  do 
things  by  actually  dding  them.  Exercises  will  be  given  which 
train  to  accuracy  first,  then  to  speed.  This  Will  apply  no  Jess 
to  such  things  as  the  computing  of  rations  than  to  such  as  the 
making  of  mortises.  Recitations  and  discussions,  where  the 
student  gives  what  he  has  previously  got;  laboratory  work, 
shop  work  and  field  work,  where  knowledge  is  applied  and  new 
knovdedge  is  gained  at  first  hand,  —  these  will  be  the  methods 
of  the  school.  But  every  effort  will  be  made  to  relate  the 
training  of  the  school  intimately  and  at  once  to  practical  af- 
fairs off  the  school  premises. 

School  and  farm:  Pupils  preparing  for  farming  will  best 
serve  their  own  ends  and  the  ends  of  the  school  by  living  at 
home.  While  the  first-year  pupil  is  studying  the  elements  of 
soils  and  plant  life,  he  will  have  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  school, 
where  he  will  apply  his  knowledge  under  the  direction  of  his 
instructor.  At  the  same  time  he  will  be  expected  to  have  plots 
of  groimd  at  home,  preferably  parts  of  the  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens,  where  he  will  apply  the  same  methods  to  the  same 
kinds  of  plants  on  the  soil  he  may  some  day  own.  There  his 
methods  may  be  compared  with  his  father's  and  those  of 
his  neighbors.  He  will  be  keen  to  learn  from  them ;  perhaps  his 
people  may  now  and  then  learn  something  from  him.  In  the 
second  year  there  will  be  like  training  in  handling  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  farm,  —  the  sheep,  or  swine,  or  poultry,  or 
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bees;  in  the  third  year,  in  connection  with  fruit  growing  and 
market  gardening;  and  in  the  fourth  year,  in  handling  the 
larger  farm  animals,  including  dairy  cattle.  Every  farm  rep- 
resented by  a  student  will  thus  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
working  outfit  of  the  school.  There  will  be  no  sundering  of 
the  ties  of  home  when  school  ties  are  formed ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  good  home  farm  should  become  dearer  to  the  boy's  heart, 
more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  every  day.  Each  farm 
will  contribute  of  its  best  to  the  training  of  the  school;  it  is 
hoped  that  the  school  will  prove  to  be  a  help  to  every  farm 
from  which  a  student  is  sent. 

School  and  shop :  It  may  be  a  more  diflScult  matter  to  relate 
the  school  to  the  manufacturing  operations  of  Northampton 
and  neighboring  towns.  Training  for  shop  work  and  for  the 
building  trades,  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  possible  to  provide 
such  training,  must  for  the  present,  probably,  be  confined  to 
the.  facilities  found  on  the  premises  of  the  school,  including 
workshops  with  power  and  modern  tools  and  machines,  supple- 
mented by  visits  to  buildings  in  process  of  erection  and  to  man- 
ufacturing plants.  It  is  strongly  hoped  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  in  the  near  future  for  co-operation  between  shops 
and  factories  and  the  school,  for  the  better  training  of  the.  boys 
and  girls  who  are  obliged  to  aid  in  the  support  of  their  families. 

School  and  home:  Just  as  the  boys  will  participate  during 
term-time  first  in  one  branch  and  then  in  another  of  practical 
farming,  so  the  girls  will  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
household.  Each  girl  will  apply  under  her  home  conditions 
the  training  of  the  day  at  school,  and  the  girl  who  lives  at 
home  may  be  expected  to  profit  most  by  what  she  is  taught 
Home  nursing  and  emergencies;  household  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation; the  chemistry  of  goods  and  the  chemistry  of  cleaning; 
laundry  work;  the  planning,  preparation  and  serving  of  appe- 
tizing and  wholesome  meals;  needlework,  applied  to  mending, 
dressmaking  and  millinery ;  embroidery  and  design,  —  all  will 
thus  take  on  a  double  interest  and  value,  through  the  vital,  im- 
mediate relationship  of  the  training  of  the  school  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  beauty  of  the  home. 

Expenses.  —  Text-books  and  tuition  will  be  free  to  all  stu- 
dents. 
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Tuition  on  behalf  of  students  from  other  Massachusetts 
towns  or  cities  than  Northampton  which  do  not  support  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  independent  industrial  school  must  be 
paid  by  the  towns  in  which  these  students  reside.  The  fee 
for  each  student  in  such  cases  will  be  $100  a  school  year. 
One-half  of  the  sum  paid  by  any  town  will  be  repaid  to  that 
town  by  the  State.     (See  Acts  of  1908,  chapter  572,  section  4.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commission,  Sept.  14,  1908,  it  was 
voted :  — 

That  the  tuition  fee  of  $100  per  year  to  pupils  of  Smith's  Agri- 
cultural School  and  Northampton  School  of  Technology,  other  tha» 
residents  of  the  city  of  Northampton,  as  voted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, be  and  hereby  is  approved. 

The  school  has  no  dormitories  or  boarding  department ;  nec- 
essary living  expenses  and  transportation  charges  must  there- 
fore be  met  by  the  students  or  their  parents. 

Location.  —  Temporary  quarters :  The  school  opened  in  the 
old  high  school  building,  next  door  to  the  present  Northampton 
high  school,  on  New  South  Street,  near  Main.  No  spot  could 
be  more  easily  accessible.  By  courtesy  of  the  city  school  com- 
mittee, six  large  rooms  are  available  for  classes  until  the  new 
building  is  completed. 

Permanent  location:  The  permanent  location  of  the  school 
will  be  on  Locust  Street,  adjacent  to  the  Dickinson  Hospital. 
To  the  west  and  south  of  the  Dickinson  Hospital  the  school 
owns  about  100  acres  of  land.  This  lies  between  Locust  and 
Elm  streets,  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city  hall,  and 
cost  some  $20,000.  On  the  middle  of  a  tableland  of  16  acres, 
which  commands  a  view  of  Mt.  Tom  to  the  south,  the  first 
building  of  the  school  is  now  being  erected,  —  a  large  red- 
brick structure,  trimmed  with  limestone,  200  feet  long  by 
nearly  200  feet  deep  through  its  central  section.  Both  the 
building,  in  certain  respects  unique  in  school  architecture,  and 
the  well-diversified  land  about  it,  will  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  such  an  institution.  Of  three  electric  car  lines, 
one  comes  to  the  southeast  boundary  of  the  property  and  two 
pass  directly  in  front  of  the  school  on  Locust  Street. 

The  school  opened  on  Oct.  1,  1908,  in  the  temporary  quar- 
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ters.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  April  1,  1909. 

At  the  close  of  school^  Friday,  October  9,  the  enrollment  in 
the  school  was  114 ;  of  these,  30  were  girls.  The  number  from 
outside  Northampton  was  45. 

The  enrollment  in  the  agricultural  course  was  30,  in  the 
shop  course  was  64,  and  in  the  course  in  household  economics 
was  30. 

An  examination  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  shows  that 
the  total  number  of  farm  families  represented  in  the  school 
was  32;  mechanics,  38;  and  business  men,  25. 


Detailed  Program  op  Courses  of  Study.     (Subject  to  Revision.) 

Course  No,  1,    Preparation  for  Farming,  —  Four  Tears. 

(Open  to  graduates  of  rural  schools  and  to  ninth-grade  graduates  of 
other  schools  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.) 


First  Tear. 

Soils  and  plant  life. 
Physical  geography. 
Elementary  science. 
Practical  arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 
Freehand  drawing. 
English. 
Algebra. 

American  history  and  civil  gov- 
ernment. 
Mechanical  work. 

Second  Tear, 

Animal  husbandry. 
Botany. 

Farm  chemistry. 
Farm  physics. 
Plane  geometry. 
English. 
General  history. 
Mechanical  work. 


Third  Tear. 

Rural  economics. 

Fruit  growing. 

Market  gardening. 

Floriculture. 

Landscape  gardening. 

Forestry. 

Insect  life. 

Bird  Ufe. 

Bees. 

Plant  diseases. 

Spraying. 

Bacteriology  of  soils. 

Fertili2ers. 

Drainage  and  irrigation. 

Greenhouses  and  hotbeds. 

Weather  and  climate. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. 

English. 

Use  of  building  materials. 


The  fourth  year  of  the  course  (omitted  in  1908-09)  will  emphasize 
animal  husbandry,  including  poultry  raising,  dairying  and  veterinary 


science. 
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Course  No,  2,    Preparation  for  Mechanical  Work,  —  Four  Tears. 

(Open  to  graduates  of  rural  schools  and  to  ninth-grade  graduates  of 
other  schools  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.) 
The  first  two  years  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  the  first  two 
of  Course  No.  1,  except  that  extra  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  prac- 
tice may  take  the  places  of  soils,  plant  life  and  animal  husbandry. 
The  third  and  fourth  years  will  not  be  offered  in  1908-09. 

Course  No.  3.     Preparation  for  Housekeeping  and  Homemaking, — 

Four  Tears. 

(Open  to  graduates  of  rural  schools  and  to  ninth-grade  graduates  of 
other  schools  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.) 
The  first  two  years  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  the  first  two 
of  Course  No.  1,  except  that  instead  of  soils,  plant  life  and  animal 
husbandry,  there  may  be  sewing  or  cooking.  No  applicants  for  third 
or  fourth  year  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  art  are  at  present 
expected.  Should  there  be  applicants,  however,  a  good  course  will 
be  given. 

Evening  Industrial  Schools. 

Evening  industrial  schools  have  been  established  in  Beverly, 
Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Lawrence,  Natick, 
New  Bedford,  Pittsfield,  Taunton  and  Waltham. 

The  courses  in  these  schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pupils  who  are  occupied  as  workers  during  the  day,  and 
they  have  been  planned  to  suit  local  conditions;  consequently, 
not  only  are  courses  in  different  subjects  offered  in  different 
cities  and  towns,  but  also  the  courses  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject vary  in  these  schools.  The  various  courses  offered  are  men- 
tioned under  each  city  and  also  in  the  table  on  pages  71-73. 

In  the  establishment  of  these  evening  industrial  schools,  in 
addition  to  new  courses  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  in- 
clude courses  in  industrial  drawing,  and  courses  for  women 
and  girls  in  domestic  science,  home  dressmaking  and  home  mil- 
linery, which  in  some  cases  are  of  a  character  in  general  simi- 
lar to  those  previously  conducted  in  several  of  the  cities.  Under 
these  latter  circumstances  it  has  been  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mission to  modify  these  courses  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  more  nearly  meet  the  special  needs  of  those 
employed  in  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  locality,  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  women  and  girls  working  at  home. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  drawing  courses  should  be  given  in 
a  way  which  will  more  nearly  meet  the  mechanic's  needs ;  this 
is  accomplished  by  giving  less  attention  to  developing  the  tech- 
nique of  the  draftsman's  calling,  and  more  attention  to  ex- 
pressing the  mechanic's  ideas  in  the  language  of  drawings. 
This  involves  rough  sketching,  the  making  of  rough  working 
drawings  with  dimensions,  the  proper  scaling  of  drawings,  the 
solving  of  mathematical  problems  relating  specifically  to  such 
work,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  drawings  of  others. 

The  classes  for  girls  and  women  should  be  under  specially 
trained  teachers,  whether  for  those  women  and  girls  who  ex- 
pect to  prepare  to  work  in  the  industries,  or  for  those  who  carry 
on  the  work  of  their  homes. 

This  work  has  progressed  slowly,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  properly  trained  teachers. 

Beverly  Evening  Indxistrial  School. 

The  first  step  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Beverly  evening 
industrial  school  was  the  presentation  by  the  commission  of 
the  opportunities  for  such  a  school  in  Beverly.  After  several 
meetings  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Beverly,  and  others  directly  interested  in 
the  proposal,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Beverly  school 
committee.  At  the  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  in  Octo- 
ber, 1907,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  request  the  commission 
to  establish  industrial  evening  schools  in  Beverly,  as  provided 
for  in  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commission,  held  Oct.  21,  1907,  it  was 
voted  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Beverly  school  commit- 
tee, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  industrial  drawing  courses  and 
the  appropriate  shop  mathematics,  provided  the  schools  shall 
be  approved  in  accordance  with  chapter  605  of  the  Acts  of 
1906. 

The  commission  appointed  as  its  local  agents  Edward  L. 
Millett,  Mary  B.  Smith,  Fred  O.  Roundy  and  Edward  S. 
Webber,  all  of  whom  serve  on  the  evening  school  committee. 

The  necessary  steps  for  the  establishment  of  the  evening 
^  industrial  school,  with  courses  in  machine  drawing,  architec- 
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tural  drawing  and  shop  mathematics,  were  taken,  and  the  com- 
mission co-operated  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  this  work. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  high  school  building,  and  its 
unusually  well-equipped  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  conveniences  and  the  best  devices,  are 
used  by  the  pupils  in  the  industrial  courses.  The  drawing 
rooms  are  admirably  lighted,  and  every  encouragement  is  of- 
fered for  doing  the  best  of  work  in  industrial  drawing. 

The  commission  has  appointed  the  following  advisory  com- 
mittee for  Beverly,  to  study  the  local  industrial  educational 
needs  and  to  co-operate  with  the  local  agents  of  the  commission 
and  with  the  commission  in  promoting  the  interests  of  indus- 
trial education  in  that  city :  Goorge  H.  Vose,  chairman,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company; 
Charles  A.  King,  secretary  of  the  Beverly  Board  of  Trade, 
and  publisher  of  the  "  Citizen ;  "  Clifford  B.  Bray,  of  Bray  & 
Stanley,  shoe  manufacturers;  James  B.  Dow,  of  Beverly 
Farms,  engaged  in  landscape  gardening  and  conducting  green- 
houses; Albert  W.  Dodge,  treasurer  of  the  local  carpenters' 
union,  a  representative  of  organized  labor;  Miss  Annie  March 
Kilham,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Industrial 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes;  Samuel  Cole,  agriculturalist;  Walter 
H.  Naylor,  principal  of  the  Beverly  evening  industrial  school ; 
and  Adelbert  L.  Safford,  superintendent  of  schools,  Beverly. 

On  Nov.  12,  1908,  the  secretary  of  the  commission  upon 
invitation  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee at  Beverly,  at  which  he  outlined  the  nature  of  the  courses 
which  seemed  most  desirable  for  Beverly,  and  suggested  the 
lines  of  investigation  and  inquiry  in  which  the  local  committee 
could  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  local  community  as  well  as 
to  the  State.  Since  this  is  the  first  local  advisory  committee 
to  be  appointed  in  the  State,  much  interest  centered  in  this 
meeting;  and  the  helpful  attitude  of  the  members  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  value  of  such  committees  in  other  places  for  the 
advancement  of  industrial  education. 

That  Beverly  as  a  community  is  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  agricultural  school,  as  well  as  one  teaching  the 
mechanical  industries,  is  shown  by  the  public  interest  which 
has  been  expressed  in  such  a  school. 
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There  are  many  places  in  Beverly,  such  as  the  Cherry  Hill 
farm,  the  Swift-moor  farm  and  the  many  commercial  green- 
houses at  North  Beverly  and  other  sections  of  the  city,  where 
students  could  get  training  in  the  practical  work. 

With  the  estates  along  the  shore,  where  forestry  and  land- 
scape work  requires  constant  attention,  with  the  commercial 
greenhouses,  the  florists,  the  poultry  and  stock  farms,  the  dairy 
farms  and  other  industries  of  this  character,  there  would  be  a 
good  demand  for  workers  who  had  received  an  agricultural 
school  training. 

Sessions  .of  the  evening  industrial  school  in  Beverly  are  held 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  evenings,  from  7.15  to  9.15.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  spring  term  of  1908  were  architectural  and  ma- 
chine industrial  drawing,  and  shop  and  engineering  mathe- 
matics; but  in  the  faU  term  of  1908  the  following  additional 
courses  were  given:  freehand  industrial  drawing,  applied  sci- 
ence and  gas  engines.  Instruction  in  each  subject  is  given 
two  nights  a  week  except  for  gas  engines.  On  Monday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  are  given  industrial  machine  drawing,  both 
elementary  and  advanced,  freehand  industrial  drawing  and  ap- 
plied science.  On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  are  given 
architectural  drawing,  shop  mathematics  and  engineering  math- 
ematics.  Instruction  in  gas  engines  is  given  on  aU  four  nights ; 
the  class  being  divided  into  four  sections,  each  pupil  attends 
on  but  one  night  a  week. 

The  engineering  courses  in  mathematics  take  up  the  more 
important  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane 
geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  which  find  application  in 
the  practical  problems  to  be  considered  by  the  pupils. 

The  instruction  in  shop  mathematics  combines  pure  mathe- 
matics and  the  application  in  the  working  out  of  shop  problems. 
The  young  mechanics  in  attendance  are  encouraged  to  bring 
into  the  class  room  problems  which  arise  in  their  shop  prac- 
tice, and  frequently  the  problems  occurring  that  very  day  are 
discussed.  The  work  in  practical  mathematics  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  brush  up  in  mathematical  principles,  and  gives  their 
applications  to  shop  work,  as  well  as  the  short  cuts  in  calcu- 
lations adopted  in  the  best  shops. 
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In  the  drawing  classes  special  attention  is  given  to  the  in- 
terpretations of  drawings,  rather  than  to  the  development  of 
skill  in  the  making  of  elaborate  and  complicated  plan  draw- 
ings, such  as  would  be  required  of  a  skilled  draftsman. 

Architectural  Drawing.  —  This  includes  the  use  of  instruments,  line 
drawing,  inking  and  lettering,  geometrical  problems,  building  details, 
house  plans,  framing  plans  and  elevation,  isometric  drawing,  window 
sections  and  cabinet  details,  stable  plans  and  drawings. 

In  this  class  are  taught  blue-print  reading,  laying  out  of  floor  plana, 
piping  and  wiring,  and  such  practical  work  as  will  benefit  persons  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades. 

Industrial  Machine  Drawing.  —  First  year :  use  of  instruments,  terms 
and  symbols,  conventions,  standard  sections,  etc.,  geometrical  prob- 
lems, simple  machine  details,  screw,  helix,  etc.,  projections  and  de- 
velopments, machine  details  and  assembly.  Second  year:  spur,  bevel 
and  worm  gears,  cams  and  link  motions,  belting  and  other  special 
problems. 

Freehand  Industrial  Drawing.  —  This  class  is  formed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  engaged  in  such  occupations  as  require  good  eye  training. 
Such  instruction  is  given  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  working  in  a 
great  variety  of  trades,  and  includes  the  making  of  sketches,  giving 
special  attention  to  proportions,  taste,  utility  and  strength.  This 
class  is  intended  to  appeal  to  printers,  photographers,  wood  and  stone 
carvers,  painters,  plumbers,  metal  workers,  and  all  who  need  to 
guide  the  hand  skillfully  by  the  eye  in  construction,  to  design  at- 
tractive shapes  for  articles  to  be  constructed,  or  to  fill  spaces  in 
good  proportion  by  lettering  or  ornamental  designs.  Attendance  up- 
on this  class  will  also  be  very  beneficial  to  all  mechanics  and  others 
who  feel  the  need  of  the  ability  to  make  a  quick  sketch  of  some 
construction,  which  can  be  worked  out  later  in  detail  in  the  working 
drawings. 

Applied  Science.  —  This  includes  mechanics,  electricity  and  chem- 
istry. 

Gas  Engines.  —  The  class  in  the  study  of  gasoline  engines  has 
separate  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  machines.  En- 
gines of  different  types  are  studied;  they  are  taken  apart  and  the 
different  mechanisms  discussed;  they  are  then  put  together  again.  A 
disarrangement  of  the  mechanisms  is  purposely  effected,  and  the  pupils 
must  find  out  the  trouble. 

Statistics  regarding  the  enrollment  for  the  various  classes 
are  given  in  a  table  on  page  71. 
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Boston  Evening  Industrial  School, 

The  commission  has  been  considering  the  various  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  industrial  schools  in  Boston. 
During  the  past  two  years  conferences  have  been  held  and  cor- 
respondence exchanged  with  the  Boston  school  committee,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school. 

In  September,  1908,  the  commission  held  a  conference  with 
the  Boston  school  committee  in  regard  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  commission  with  the  committee  in  the  establishment  of 
an  evening  industrial  school  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  D.  Brooks,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  were  requested  to  prepare  a  report 
as  to  the  best  method  for  such  co-operation. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  commission  an  order  was 
received  by  it  from  the  Boston  school  committee,  requesting 
the  commission  to  establish  an  evening  industrial  school  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

The  commission  voted  that  the  Boston  school  committee  be 
appointed  agents  of  this  commission  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Boston  evening  industrial  school. 

The  Boston  evening  industrial  school  was  opened  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Oct.  19,  1908,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Mechanic  Arts  high  school,  with  branches  in  the  old  City  Hall, 
City  Square,  Charlestown,  the  old  high  school,  East  Boston, 
the  old  Dearborn  school,  Roxbury,  and  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Boston  Latin  school. 

The  school  sessions  are  held  from  7.30  to  9.30,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  The  instruction  is  given 
on  sixty-five  nights,  durii^  a  period  of  twenty-two  we^. 

The  courses  offered  embrace  industrial  drawing,  industrial 
mathematics,  steam  engineering  for  firemen,  and  jig  and  tool 
making.  The  courses  in  industrial  drawing  include  mechani- 
cal, architectural  and  freehand  drawing,  besides  design  in  va- 
rious applied  arts  and  ship  drafting. 

The  special  subjects  given  in  the  main  school  and  in  the 
branches  are  as  follows:  At  the  central  school  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  high  school  building  are  given  machine  and  architectural 
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drawing,  industrial  mathematics,  steam  engineering,  and  jig 
and  tool  making.  At  the  Charlestown  branch  are  given  me- 
chanical industrial  drawing  and  ship  drafting.  In  the  East 
Boston  branch  are  given  elementary  and  advanced  machine 
drawing,  architectural  drawing,  ship  and  yacht  design,  and 
drawing  for  pattern  and  sheet  metal  workers.  In  the  Koxbury 
school  are  given  mechanical  and  freehand  industrial  drawing. 
In  the  Boston  Latin  school  building  are  given  freehand  indus- 
trial drawing  and  industrial  design.  The  instruction  in  indus- 
trial design  includes  designs  for  book  covers,  plates,  lettering, 
metal,  silver  and  jewelry  work,  embroidery,  costumes,  decora- 
tion, leaded  glass,-  wall  paper  and  furniture. 

The  courses  in  industrial  drawing  in  general  cover  a  period 
of  three  years,  except  the  one  in  drawing  applied  to  building 
construction,  and  which  is  suitable  for  carpenters,  masons  and 
cabinet  makers,  which  requires  two  years. 

From  the  pupils  of  the  drawing  classes  are  formed  the 
classes  in  shop  mathematics ;  this  latter  subject  is  as  yet  volun- 
tary, and  has  not  attracted  as  many  pupils  as  its  importance 
would  justify.  The  enrollment  is  largely  made  up  of  men 
at  work  in  various  trades,  who  desire  to  get  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  blue-prints,  plans,  etc.;  also,  a  considerable  number 
are  aiming  to  become  draftsmen. 

Statistics  regarding  enrollment  for  the  various  classes  are 
given  in  a  table  on  page  71. 

Brockton  Evening  Industrial  School. 

.  At  a  meeting  held  in  September,  1908,  the  school  committee 
of  Brockton  passed  a  vote  requesting  the  commission  to  establish 
an  evening  industrial  school  in  Brockton. 

After  due  consideration  by  the  commission,  it  was  voted  to 
establish  evening  industrial  schools  in  the  city  of  Brockton, 
as  provided  in  chapter  605  of  the  Acts  of  1906.  It  was  also 
voted  that  the  school  committee  of  Brockton  be  appointed  agents 
of  the  commission  for  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  said 
schools. 

The  Brockton  evening  industrial  school  opened  Oct.  26,  1908. 
Instruction  is  to  be  given  on  sixty  nights,  the  schools  being  in 
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session  four  nights  each  week,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

The  courses  in  the  Brockton  evening  industrial  schools  are: 
industrial  drawing  (including  architectural  and  mechanical), 
steam  engineering,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery.  These 
courses  are  planned  for  Brockton  residents  who  work  during 
the  day  in  industrial  establishments. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  held  the  classes  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  freehand  industrial  drawing,  and  boiler  and  en- 
gine room  work. 

In  the  architectural  and  mechanical  industrial  drawing  class 
the  pupils  are  all  men  engaged  in  the  trades,  and  past  the  age 
of  youth.  The  majority  of  them  are  trying  to  obtain  aid  for 
their  present  work,  and  the  course  is  made  sufficiently  flexible 
to  enable  each  pupil  to  obtain  instruction  in  his  own  special 
line.    Instruction  is  given  two  nights  a  week. 

The  instruction  in  boiler  and  engine  room  work,  including 
also  heating  and  ventilation,  consists  chiefly  of  lectures,  which 
are  given  once  a  week. 

Evening  instruction  is  given  in  dressmaking,  millinery  and 
plain  sewing,  in  the  Huntington,  Sprague  and  Winthrop  school 
buildings.  In  the  Sprague  school  there  are  two  classes  in  ele- 
mentary dressmaking,  one  class  in  advanced  dressmaking  and 
one  class  in  plain  sewing,  and  there  is  also  a  class  in  embroidery. 
Each  class  has  two  periods  of  instruction  a  week.  The  pupils 
are  largely  housekeepers  and  girls  who  work  in  the  shops. 

In  the  Winthrop  school  building  classes  are  held  in  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  dressmaking,  millinery  and  plain  sewing. 
Each  class  has  two  periods  of  instruction  per  week.  The  pupils 
—  mostly  foreigners  —  are  housekeepers  and  girls  from  the 
shops. 

In  the  Huntington  school  building  classes  are  held  in  plain 
sewing,  elementary  and  advanced  dressmaking  and  millinery. 
Each  class  has  two  periods  of  instruction  per  week.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Winthrop  school,  the  pupils  are  mostly  foreigners, 
many  of  whom  have  difficulty  in  understanding  English. 

Statistics  regarding  the  enrollment  of  the  various  classes  are 
given  in  a  table  on  page  71. 
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Cambridge  Evening  IndtLstrial  School, 

The  initiative  for  the  establishment  of  an  evening  industrial 
school  in  Cambridge  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1907.  After  some  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  May  the 
school  board  ordered  the  committee  on  evening  schools  to  inquire 
into  the  advisability  of  conducting  certain  industrial  courses, 
with  the  co-operation  of  this  commission. 

In  October,  1907,  the  school  committee,  by  vote,  requested 
the  commission  to  establish  an  evening  industrial  school  in 
Cambridge,  The  .commission  voted  to  establish  industrial 
courses,  as  requested,  for  machinists,  pattern  makers  and 
forgers;  also,  courses  in  drawing,  including  mechanical,  archi- 
tectural and  freehand ;  domestic  science ;  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery. 

The  Cambridge  evening  industrial  school  was  established  in 
October,  1907.  Instruction  is  given  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  on  sixty-five  nights, 
during  a  period  of  twenty-two  weeks. 

The  instruction  in  the  mechanical  trades,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  is  given  in  the  building  occupied  in  the  daytime  by 
the  Kindge  Manual  Training  School.  The  courses  in  millinery 
and  dressmaking  are  given  in  the  Putnam  school,  Roberts 
school,  Shepard  school  and  Webster  school. 

Programs  op  Study. 

Machine  Shop  Practice. 

The  shop  practice  in  metal  work  consists  of  lathe  work  and  construc- 
tion. The  plan  has  been  formed  to  add  woi;k  in  blue-print  reading 
to  the  machine  shop  course,  in  order  that  all  those  taking  the  more 
practical  courses  may  have  some  exercise  in  the  reading  of  drawings. 

Lathe  Work.  —  Centering,  squaring,  turning  (straight  and  taper) ; 
measuring  by  spring  calipers  (inside  and  outside)  and  micrometers; 
taper  fit  (lathe  center);  shrink  fit  with  hole  drilled  (chuck  drill), 
bored  (lathe  tool),  reamed  (hand  reamer),  and  plug  turned;  eccentric 
centering  and  turning;  thread  cutting  (R.  H.  and  L.  H.,  both  V  and 
square). 

Construction.  —  Steel  fillister  head  cap  screws  %  inch  — 11  by  2 
inches,  involute  gears  (milling  machine) ;  face  plate  with  threaded  man- 
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drely  boring  bars,  etc.^  with  work  on  disc  grinder  (shaper  and  drill 
press) ;  double-spindle  emery  grinder  (planer,  milling  machine  and 
drill  press) ;  friction  drive  drill  press. 

Shop  Mathematics, 

The  shop  mathematics  is  divided  into  three  sections:  elementary, 
which  takes  up  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  simple  read- 
ing of  drawings;  intermediate,  which  takes  up  fractions  and  advanced 
arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  and  the  reading  of  more  complex 
drawings;  advanced,  which  takes  up  simple  algebra  and  right-angle 
triangles,  and  the  making  and  reading  of  drawings  and  third-angle 
projections. 

Pattern  Shop. 

The  pattern  shop  work  takes  up  the  explanation  and  use  of  tools, 
various  forms  of  patterns  and  patterns  for  special  forms  of  machines 
and  machinery:  small  rectangle,  small  tee  iron,  simple  turned  pattern, 
one  piece;  split  pattern  and  core  box,  balanced  core;  flange,  coupling, 
standard  core  prints,  with  half -core  box,  pasted  core;  built-up  woi^, 
small  patterns;  built-up  segment  work,  pulleys,  etc.;  patterns  for 
drill  press,  with  core  boxes;  patterns  for  emery  grinder,  base  (la^ed) 
and  hood,  with  core  boxes,  table  and  rest;  also  hangers  and  pulleys 
for  counter-shaft;  lagged  patterns  for  two-wheel  emery  grinder,  core 
boxes,  etc.  (weight  of  base,  480  pounds) ;  lagged  patterns  for  disc 
grinder;  patterns  for  revolving  swage  block  for  forge  shop,  also  car- 
riage for  same;  patterns  for  lathe  chuck;  patterns  for  16-inch  split 
puUeys;  patterns  for  angle  irons,  drill  vises,  jigs  and  fixtures  to  carry 
on  work  on  above  machines  in  machine  shop. 

Mechanical  Industrial  Drawing. 

The  instruction  in  mechanical  industrial  drawing  is  di\ided  into 
three  sections:  in  the  first  are  taken  up  drawing  instruments,  projec- 
tions, the  conventional  signs  and  details  of  engines  and  boilers;  in 
the  second  section  are  taken  up  inking  of  drawings,  projections,  mak- 
ing of  working  drawings  from  sketches,  formulae  and  models,  machine 
designs  and  lettering;  the  third  section  takes  up  more  complicated 
mechanical  drawing  and  intricate  details,  and  working  drawings  with 
specialization  in  structural  iron  work,  laying  out  plants  and  machine 
designing. 

First  Tear,  —  Care  of  instruments;  geometrical  problems;  projec- 
tions, intersections  and  developments;  isometric  lines  and  representa- 
tions of  different  materials;  cam  construction,  crank  and  eccentric; 
details  of  small  tools,  engine  details  and  assembly,  boiler  details. 

Second  Year.  —  First  term,  class  work:  inking  practice;  plane  ge- 
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ometry;  mathematical  curves;  plane  projection;  conic  sections;  sketch- 
ing from  models;  working  drawings  from  sketches.  Second  term, 
individual  work:  working  drawings  from  models  and  formulie;  ele- 
ments of  machine  design;  exercises  in  lettering  during  both  terms. 

Third  Year.  —  First  term;  class  work:  inking  practice;  belts  and 
pulleys;  screws  and  springs;  helical  curves;  gearing,  involute,  valve 
motion;  Zeuner  diagranu  Second  term,  individual  work:  shadows; 
developments;  sheet  metal  work;  working  drawings;  machine  design; 
engines,  motors,  etc.;  laying  out  of  power  plant;  structural  iron  work. 
(According  to  ability,  students  take  one  or  more  of  the  above.) 

Architectural  Drawing. 

Architectural  drawing  is  divided  into  four  sections:  in  the  first  are 
taken  up  the  use  of  instruments,  projections  and  drawing  of  building 
details  in  various  scales;  the  second  section  takes  up  the  plans  for  a 
small  house;  the  third  section  takes  up  original  designs  and  their  de- 
velopment into  plans;  the  fourth  section  takes  up  perspective  and 
wash  drawings. 

First  Tear.  —  Use  of  instruments;  geometrical  problems;  projec- 
tions and  developments;  isometric  drawing;  building  details,  1%  inch 
to  1  foot  and  full  size;  floor  framing  details,  section  through  sill, 
section  of  cornice,  door  and  window  details,  porch  and  column  details^ 
girder,  interior  finish,  stairs,  etc. 

Second  Tear.  —  Single  cottage  house,  cost  about  $5,000:  basement 
plan;  first-floor  plan;  second-floor  plan;  attic  plan;  four  elevations; 
framing  and  details. 

Third  Tear.  —  Original  designs  for  a  single  or  apartment  house,  and 
all  drawings  for  the  same. 

Fourth  Tear.  —  Architectural  perspective;  wash  and  ink  drawing. 

Freehand  IndustruU  Drawing. 

The  freehand  industrial  drawing  is  divided  into  three  progressive 
sections.  In  each  section  practice  is  given  in  drawing  from  models, 
casts  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  degree  of  advancement;  the 
designing  of  useful  and  ornamental  objects;  lettering  and  decorative 
designing. 

First  Tear.  —  Drawing  from  type  models  and  common  objects ;  draw- 
ing from  casts  of  ornaments  and  plant  forms;  constructive  designing 
of  useful  and  ornamental  objects;  lettering;  decorative  designing. 

Secofut  Tear.  —  Grouping  and  drawing  from  objects ;  drawing  from 
casts  of  ornaments  and  parts  of  the  human  flgure;  designing  for  useful 
and  ornamental  objects;  lettering;  decorative  designing;  drawing  from 
life. 

Third  Tear.  —  Drawing  from  casts  of  the  human  head  in  several 
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positions;  drawing  from  life;  compositions  of  landscapes;  designing  of 
useful  and  ornamental  objects;  lettering;  decorative  designing. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  classes  is  given  in  a  table  on 
page  71. 

Chicopee  Evening  Industrial  School. 

In  April,  1908,  information  v^as  requested  by  the  school 
authorities  of  Chicopee  regarding  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  in  making  application  for  the  organization  of  an  evening 
industrial  school  under  the  commission.  It  v^as  stated  that 
need  had  been  felt  for  courses  in  joinery,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  machine  shop  practice,  forging  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, but  that  instruction  in  other  lines  would  also  be  required 
in  the  future. 

Specific  information  was  furnished  the  Chicopee  school  au- 
thorities regarding  the  courses  being  given  in  schools  under 
the  commission  in  other  cities,  to  enable  them  to  more  fully 
understand  the  provisions  which  would  be  necessary  in  insti- 
tuting similar  courses. 

In  September,  1908,  the  school  committee  notified  the  com- 
mission that  the  board  of  aldermen  had  passed  an  order  author- 
izing the  school  committee  to  organize  an  evening  industrial 
school,  and  to  appoint  a  board  of  trustees  to  establish  such  a 
school. 

The  following  order  was  received  by  the  commission  from  the 
city  of  Chicopee,  and  was  taken  under  consideration  at  its 
meeting  of  Sept.  28,  1908 :  — 

That  an  independent  industrial  school  be  and  hereby  is  established, 
to  be  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, who  shall  provide  and  maintain  such  school  for  the  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  as  is 
permitted  in  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  and  for  evening  courses 
in  such  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  already  employed  in 
trade;  and  if  deemed  expedient  by  the  said  trustees,  for  the  instruction 
in  part-time  classes  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  who  may  be  employed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Such 
school  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education 
of  the  Conunonwealth,  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, before  any  money  appropriated  by  the  city  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  school  shall  be  expended,  and  all  appropriations  shall  be  ex- 
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pended  with  the  approval  of  said  commission.  And  the  said  board  of 
trustees  shall  so  conduct  said  school  and  do  all  things  that  may  be 
necessary  to  entitle  the  city  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commonwealth 
the  proportion  of  expense  so  incurred,  in  the  manner  and  amount  pro- 
vided by  law. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  committee,  held  Oct.  7,  1908, 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  evening  industrial  school  was  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  with  the  order  passed  by  the  board  of 
aldermen.  The  trustees  thus  elected  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  school  committee,  and  are  as  follows :  Patrick  E.  Bowe, 
Herbert  S.  Martin,  Eev.  Collins  G.  Burnham,  N.  P.  Ames 
Carter,  Henry  J.  Boyd,  John  J.  Barry,  Gteorge  H.  Burnham, 
George  H.  T.  Babbitt  and  Frank  J.  Shea. 

The  trustees  elected  Mr.  N.  P.  Ames  Carter  chairman,  and 
Mr.  John  C.  Grey  (superintendent  of  schools)  secretary.  The 
trustees  voted  at  that  meeting  to  open  an  industrial  school  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  elected  Mr.  John  H.  Sullivan  director. 

The  evening  industrial  school  was  opened  on  October  29. 
Sessions  are  held  from  7.15  p.m.  to  9.16  p.m.,  on  five  nights  a 
week.  The  foUovdng  courses  are  given:  pattern  making;  ma- 
chine shop  practice;  and  industrial  drawing. 

The  equipment  consists  of  twenty  benches  for  carpentry,  the 
necessary  circular  and  band  saws,  drawing  tables  for  a  class  of 
20,  and  the  machine  shop,  all  in  the  same  room.  The  machine 
shop  has  an  equipment  consisting  of  a  Browne  &  Sharpe  mill- 
ing machine,  shaper,  grinding  machine,  speed  lathes  for  wood 
turning,  which  can  be  used  for  hand  metal  turning,  six  machine 
lathes  and  hardening  furnace.  The  apparatus  composing  the 
machine  equipment  is  excellent,  but  it  is  necessarily  limited  in 
amount 

In  the  industrial  drawing  course  there  are  two  classes,  ele- 
mentary and  advanced.  In  the  machine  shop  work  much  lati- 
tude is  allowed  in  the  work  undertaken,  in  order  to  permit  the 
most  advantageous  use  of  the  time  by  the  individual  pupils.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  class  into  five  sections, 
the  pupils  in  each  receiving  instruction  only  one  night  a  week. 
The  pupils  in  the  pattern  making  course  average  two  or  three 
nights  a  week. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  is  given  in  a  table  on  page  71. 
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Lawrence  Evening  Industrial  School. 

There  has  been  steadily  developing  during  the  past  two  years 
a  strong  feeling  among  the  large  employers  of  Lawrence,  as 
well  as  among  the  employees,  that  the  city  with  its  great  tex- 
tile industries  needs  an  industrial  school. 

In  March,  1907,  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  question 
of  industrial  education  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lawrence 
Board  of  Trade ;  members  of  the  city  council,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  textile  interests  and  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  and  a  representative  of  the  commission,  attended. 

The  Board  of  Trade  activdy  took  up  the  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  city  in  industrial  schools,  and  authorized  the  pres- 
ident to  appoint  a  committee  to  urge  upon  the  city  government 
that  immediate  and  vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial school  in  Lawrence. 

This  committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  committee 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  held  a  public  meeting  in  city  hall 
at  the  end  of  May,  at  which  were  present  several  members  of 
the  commission  and  its  secretary. 

The  local  committee  recommended  that  an  industrial  school 
be  established,  to  begin  its  sessions  as  near  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term  of  the  public  schools  as  possible ;  that  appropriation 
be  made  of  a  sum  ample  to  put  into  usable  condition  and  to 
equip  the  available  building ;  and  that  the  special  conmiittee  on 
this  school  be  endowed,  so  far  as  the  city  council  might  legally 
do  so,  with  such  rights  and  powers  as  might  be  needful  in  the 
administration  of  its  trust. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lawrence  Textile  Council,  held  in  June, 
1907,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  industrial  schools,  which 
was  in  favor  of  establishing  such  a  school,  was  heard  and  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  committee  representing 
the  Board  of  Trade,  consisting  of  nine  members,  made  an 
exhaustive  report,  which  included  a  program  of  studies,  which 
vsras  endorsed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

At  a  joint  session  of  the  Lawrence  city  government,  held  in 
December,  the  report  of  the  industrial  school  committee  was 
presented.    This  report  suggested  the  use  of  the  Battery  build- 
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ing  on  Haverhill  and  White  streets,  presented  the  course  men- 
tioned above,  and  asked  for  an  appropriation.  After  listening  to 
several  speakers  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  recommend  an  appropriation  for  an  evening  industrial 
school. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  commission,  held  March  16,  1908,  it 
was  voted  that  Dr.  M.  F.  Sullivan,  chairman,  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Summersby,  Mr.  John  B.  Cameron,  Mr.  James  P.  Barnes  and 
Mr.  Augustine  X.  Dooley  become  the  agents  of  the  commission 
in  the  administration  of  the  evening  industrial  school  at  Law- 
rence, with  such  authority  as  the  commission  may  from  time 
to  time  confer  upon  such  agents. 

It  has  been  strongly  felt  that  help  would  not  be  lacking 
from  private  sources  in  assisting  in  the  equipment  of  special 
departments  of  industrial  schools,  when  the  needs  became 
known.  A  forceful  illustration  of  this  generosity  is  found  in 
the  Lawrence  industrial  school,  which,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
initiative  of  Principal  Dooley  of  the  school,  has  had  presented 
or  loaned  to  it  many  valuable  pieces  of  machinery. 

List  op  Equipment  donated  or  loaned  to  the  Lawrence  Industrial 

School. 

Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shop,  Saco,  Me.:  1  complete  set  of  cotton 
machinery,  from  picker  to  loom,  including  revolving  flat  cards,  drawing 
frames,  railway  heads,  slubbing,  intermediate  and  roving  frames,  spin- 
ning frames,  spoolers  and  reels. 

Kitson  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.:  1  combination  finisher  and 
feeder. 

Easton-Bumham  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  L:  1  upright 
spooler. 

Entwistle  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.:  1  beam  warper  with  creel. 

Metallic  Drawing  Roll  Company,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.:  rolls  for 
drawing  frames. 

Draper  &  Co.,  Hopedale,  Mass.:  1  spooler,  1  warper,  1  twister. 

Lowell  Machine  Shops,  Lowell,  Mass.:  complete  set  of  worsted  ma- 
chinery, including  1  balling  gill,  cam  gill  box,  revolving  creel,  1  double 
gill  box,  1  balling  and  finishing,  1  two-spindle  gill,  1  two-spindle  draw, 
1  two-spindle  weigh,  1  four-spindle  first  finisher,  1  four-spindle  second 
finisher,  1  four-spindle  speeder,  1  spinning  frame,  1  twisting  frame. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.:  1  pattern 
loom,  1  gingham  loom,  1  Jacquard,  1  comb. 

Mayo  Knitting  Company,  Laconia,  N.  H. :  set  of  knitting  machines. 
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Crane  &  Co.,  Lakeport,  N.  H. :  1  hosiery  machine. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.: 
1  five-horse  power  motor,  1  bedplate,  1  standard  paper  pulley  4  inches 
by  3%  inches,  1  quick  make  spinning  frame  switch. 

Bowdlear  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  waxes  used  in  textile  work. 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  4  sewing  ma> 
chines. 

R.  H.  Hood  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  4  sets  of  fullers  for  gill 
boxes. 

Rome  Chemical  Company:  soaps,  alkalies,  etc.,  used  for  textile  pur- 
poses. 

E.  Frank  Lewis,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  100  samples  of  wool,  with  descrip- 
tions, from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

F.  Jacques,  Boston,  Mass.:  40  samples  of  cotton,  from  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  samples  of  hemp, 
flax,  jute,  etc. 

Treat  Hardware  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  tools. 

American  Moistening  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  set  of  humidifiers. 

G.  G.  Jordan,  Columbus,  Ga. :  pictures  and  samples  of  cotton. 
Fairbanks  Scale  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  1  1000-pound  scale  (cot- 
ton and  woolen),  1  truck. 

Watts  Regulator  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  valve  reducer,  damper 
regulator. 

McKerrow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  samples  of  distilled  wool  grease. 

Bumham  Mills  Supplies  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  cotton  waste. 

Brown  Bros.,  Providence,  R.  I.:  1  twist  counter. 

Spalding  Perkins  Company,  North  Rochester,  N.  H. :  30  roving  cans. 

Standard  Fibre  Company,  Somerville,  Mass.:  roving  cans. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.:  1 
yam  reel,  1  roving  scale. 

Merrimlc  Boiler  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  1  horizontal  boiler. 

Gutterson  &  Gould,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  1  vertical  boiler. 

Bride  &  Grimes,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  steam  heating  boiler,  with  all 
appendages. 

Knowles  Pump  Works,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  1  pump. 

Blake  Pump  Works,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  1  vertical  pump. 

Eagle  Oil  and  Supply  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  1  $15  clock. 

Lunkenheimer  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  1  regrinding  globe  valve,  1 
regrinding  globe  valve,  0.  S.  &  Y.  type,  1  twin  check  valve,  1  hori- 
zontal check  valve,  1  wedge  disc  check  valve,  1  double-disc  gate  valve, 
1  pop  safety  valve,  1  blow-off  safety-valve,  1  ball  check  valve,  1  O.  S. 
&  Y.  gate  valve  (iron),  %-inch  generator,  No.  2  Paragon  lubricator, 
1  pint  senior  lubricator,  %-pint  junior  lubricator,  1  square-head  steam 
stop  valve,  No.  1,  %  sentinel  cups,  injectors,  gage  cocks,  etc. 

Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  tank  and  other  supplies. 

Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  1  dressing  frame. 
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Lawrence  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company:  3  motors,  irons  and 
ironing  boards. 

Kalle  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  cabinet  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffis. 

Merrimac  Chemical  *  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  chemicals  for  the 
laboratory. 

William  Hart^home,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  1  duplex 
pump,  2  engines. 

Crosby  Steam  Gage  and  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  1  6%-inch 
brass  sectional  Crosby  gauge,  1  4-inch  sectional  standard  valve,  1 
water  column. 

Haynes  &  Derby,  Boston,  Mass.:  1  sectional  injector,  with  blue 
prints. 

Hancock  Inspirator  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  1  inspirator. 

City  of  Lawrence:  1  pump,  1  fan. 

A.  T.  Steams,  Boston,  Mass. :  1  large  vat  for  dyeing. 

Prentis  Vise  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  4  large  vises. 

Whitcomb  Blaisdell  Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. :  tools. 

Pike  Manufacturing  Company,  Pike,  N.  H.:  oil  stones. 

Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  HI.:  tools. 

H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  dyestuffs. 

Atteauz  A  Co. :  chemicals  and  dyestuffis. 

North  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  tools. 

Billings  &  Spencer  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.:  tools. 

McLanathan,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  lot  of  belting. 

Schieren  Belting  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  lot  of  belting. 

Richmond  Belting  Company,  Richmond,  Va.:  lot  of  belting. 

Lawrence  Bobbin  &  Shuttle  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  bobbins, 
shuttles. 

Emmons  Harness  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  harnesses. 

Robinson  Oil  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  dynamo  and  machine  oils. 

Holtze,  Cabot  Company,  Brookline,  Mass.:  electrical  equipment,  in- 
cluding motors,  bells,  annunciators,  telephones  and  telephone  sup- 
plies, etc. 

Howe  Scale  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  1  druggist  balance. 

Wyandotte  Soda  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. :  1  barrel  of  soda  ash. 

Buckley  &  Sullivan,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  dressmaking  supplies. 

Reid  &  Hughes,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  dressmaking  supplies. 

James  Hunter  Company,  North  Adams,  Mass.:  1  fulling  mill. 

The  Lawrence  evening  industrial  school  was  established  Jan. 
20,  1908,  and  opened  March  16.  The  spring  term  covered  a 
period  of  ten  weeks.  The  total  enrollment  was  689.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  enrollment,  each  class  was  divided  into  sec- 
tions, which  met  once  a  week.  The  courses  and  periods  were 
as  follows :  — 
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Engine  and  boiler  room  arithmetic,  sessions  of  two  hours  on  Wednes- 
day at  3.15,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  7.45. 

Shop  mathematics  and  blue^print  reading,  session  of  two  hours  on 
Wednesday  at  7.45. 

Steam  engineering,  session  of  two  hours  on  Monday  at  7.45. 

Mill  arithmetic,  session  of  two  hours  on  Wednesday  at  7.45. 

Designing,  session  of  two  hours  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  7.45. 

Loom  construction  and  calculation,  session  of  two  hours  on  Tuesday 
at  7.45. 

Worsted  weaving,  sessions  of  two  hours  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day at  7.45. 

Steam  engineering,  laboratory  practice,  sessions  of  two  hours  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  at  3.15,  and  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  7.45. 

The  fall  term  of  the  Lawrence  evening  industrial  school 
opened  for  boys  and  men  on  Oct.  19,  1908,  and  the  classes  in 
dressmaking  for  girls  and  women  on  October  28.  There  is  an 
enrollment  of  1,3G7,  of  whom  597  are  girls  and  women. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  attendance  will  exceed  40  or  50 
per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  because  so  many  of  the  applicants 
for  tuition  have  not  had  the  necessary  preliminary  instruction 
to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  courses  which  may  reasonably  be 
given  in  such  a  school. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1908  preparation  for  the 
fall  school  term  has  been  pushed.  Those  teachers  who  were  to 
give  courses  in  the  fall  were  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
lecture  notes,  to  be  issued  at  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the 
pupils  of  the  respective  classes.  The  problems  and  drawings 
incorporated  in  the  notes  were  such  as  came  directly  from  the 
shop,  or  were  suggested  by  actual  shop  practice,  thus  the  school 
is  enabled  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  the  industries.  The 
instructors  are  practical  men,  working  in  the  industries  and 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  operatives. 

An  important  feature  of  the  preparation  for  the  school  work 
has  been  the  accumulation  of  the  large  amount  of  woolen, 
worsted,  cotton,  knitting  and  steam  machinery  already  referred 
to.  The  machinery  thus  brought  together  is  valued  at  upwards 
of  $35,000.  The  housing  and  erecting  of  this  machinery  has 
laid  claim  to  much  of  the  time  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 
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CouBSBB  OF  Study,  Fall  Tbrm,  1908. 


Susnor. 


ETeniod  at  7.30. 


Woolen  and  wonted  spinninCi  • 
Woolen  and  worated  weaving,  . 
Dobby  and  Jaoquaid  weaving, . 
Cotton  spinning. 
Cotton  weaving  and  loomfixing. 
Textile  designing  (advanced),  . 
Textile  designing  (elementary), 
CTloth  calculations  (advanced),  . 
Cloth  calculations  (elementary), 

Industrial  and  oommereial  elec- 
tricity. 

Industrial  and  oommereial 
chemistry. 

Practical  and  experimental 
dyeing. 

Steam  engineering  for  firemen 
employed  days,     . 

Steam  engineering  for  engineers. 


Mill  arithmetic  and  mill  book- 
keeping. 
Shop  arithmetic. 


Blue-print    reading   and   arith- 
metic for  machinists.  ^ 
Loomfixing  and  calculations. 


Arithmetic  for  firemen  and  en- 
gineers. 

Steam  engineering  for  men  em- 
ployed nights. 

Arithmetic  for  men  employed 
nights. 


Dressmaking, 


{ 


Library  hall  and  old  high 

school  building. 
Loomfixers  hall,  basement, 

Loomfixers  hall,  basement. 

Battery  building  and  old 
high  school  building. 

Battery  building  and  old 
high  school  builaing. 

Battery  building. 

Battery  building. 
Battery  building, 
Battery  building. 
Library  hall,    . 
Working  Men's  College, 
Working  Men's  College, 
Battery  building. 
Library  hall,    . 
Loomfixers  hall. 
Battery  building, 
Battery  building, 

Loomfixers  hall,  basement. 

and     old     high     school 

building. 
Battery  building. 

Battery  building, 

Battery  building. 

Library  hall,     . 

Old  high  school. 


Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Thursday. 

Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

Thursday 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Monday  and  Friday. 

Monday  and  Tuesday, 

Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Friday. 

Wednesday. 

Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Tuesday  evening  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Tuesday,    Wednesday   and 

Thursday. 
Wednesday    afternoon,    at 

2.45. 
Thursday  afternoon,  at  2.45. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day. 

Tuesday,  Friday,  Saturday 
evenuips,  one  ni|{ht  a 
i.  tor        * 


week 


each  section. 


The  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  is  given  in  a  table 
on  page  72. 

The  courses  in  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  are  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  those  working  in  these  indus- 
tries. Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  various  processes  em- 
ployed in  converting  the  wool  fiber  into  cloth,  namely,  sorting, 
carding,  combing,  scouring,  spinning,  designing,  weaving,  dye- 
ing and  finishing. 

The  cotton  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
men  working  in  these  industries,  to  make  better  workers  of 
them,  and  to  broaden  their  thought  and  thus  cause  them  to  take 
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a  greater  interest  in  their  work.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the 
various  processes,  —  picking,  carding,  dra^ng,  roving,  spin- 
ning, combing,  designing  and  weaving.  In  connection  with 
this  work  a  course  in  knitting  is  oflFered.  The  equipment  of 
the  department  is  of  the  best  up-to-date  cotton  machinery. 

The  wx)rk  of  the  experimental  laboratory,  dye  house  and  in- 
dustrial chemical  laboratory  is  carried  on  in  a  building  well 
located  for  a  dye  house.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimac,  just  above  the  falls,  and  is  modelled  after  one  of 
the  most  practical  experimental  laboratories  in  the  country. 

Besides  lectures  and  recitations  on  dyeing,  students  will 
perform  careful  and  systematic  experiments  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  various  dyestuflFs  and  mordants,  their  coloring 
properties,  their  action  under  various  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  give  the  best  results.  The  more  rep- 
resentative dyestuflFs  of  each  class  will  be  applied  to  cotton, 
wool  and  silk,  and  each  student  will  be  obliged  to  enter  in  an 
especially  arranged  sample  book  a  specimen  of  each  of  his 
dye  trials,  with  full  particulars  as  to  conditions  of  experiment, 
percentage  of  compounds  used,  time,  temperature  of  dye  bath, 
etc. 

For  convenience  and  economy,  most  of  the  dye  trials  will 
be  made  upon  small  skeins  or  swatches  of  the  required  material ; 
but  from  time  to  time  students  will  be  required  to  dye  larger 
quantities  in  full-sized  dyeing  machines,  under  the  conditions 
of  a  commercial  dye  house. 

By  the  use  of  a  small  printing  machine  the  principles  of 
calico  printing  are  illustrated,  and  the  practical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject is  studied  with  dyeing  machines,  vats,  etc.  It  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  those  in  charge  to  impart  such  information 
of  a  theoretical  character  as  will  be  of  value  in  the  operations 
of  a  dye  house. 

In  industrial  chemistry  particular  attention  is  paid  to  those 
subjects  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  textile  worker,  such 
as  oils,  soaps,  gas,  coal  tar  and  the  common  acids  and  alkalies. 
Bleaching  powder,  various  dyestuflFs,  chemicals  and  by-products 
of  wool  grease  are  on  exhibition  in  the  dye  house,  and  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  them. 

The  course  in  steam  engineering  consists  of  lectures  by  prac- 
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tical  men  .who  are  specialists  in  their  respective  branches,  arith- 
metic and  practical  mathematics  for  engineers  and  firemen,  etc., 
and  laboratory  practice  in  steam  engineering.  The  steam  en- 
gineering laboratory  has  an  equipment  consisting  of  different 
types  of  boilers,  steam-heating  apparatus,  different  pumps  in 
sections,  sectional  valves  and  gauges,  all  the  boiler  accessories, 
steam  engines,  generator  and  various  other  machines.  Pictures, 
blue  prints  and  sketches  of  the  above  apparatus  and  other  ma- 
chines are  on  the  wall  for  reference. 

Natick  Evening  Industrial  School, 

During  the  year  1907  considerable  interest  was  aroused 
among  some  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Natick  in  the 
subject  of  industrial  education. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  on  Sept.  28,  1908,  an 
order  was  read  from  the  Natick  school  committee,  requesting 
the  commission  to  establish  an  evening  industrial  school  in 
Natick.  After  discussion,  the  commission  then  voted:  to  es- 
tablish one  or  more  evening  industrial  schools  in  the  town  of 
Natick,  as  requested  by  the  school  committee  of  the  said  town 
in  the  foregoing  order,  and  the  school  committee  of  Natick  are 
hereby  appointed  the  agents  of  the  commission  in  the  conduct 
and  maintenance  of  said  schools. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1908,  with  two  courses,  — 
dressmaking  and  cooking. 

The  course  in  dressmaking  is  to  cover  twelve  weeks,  three 
nights  a  week,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  is  con- 
ducted in  the  high  school  building.  The  number  in  the  class 
was  limited  to  25,  owing  to  the  small  equipment,  and  the  fact 
that  one  teacher  is  employed.  Since  more  applications  were 
received  than  could  be  accommodated,  there  is  a  waiting  list. 
A  deposit  of  $1  is  required,  but  it  is  to  be  returned  if  the  at- 
tendance record  reaches  80  per  cent,  for  the  course.  The 
equipment  includes  work  tables  for  the  members  of  the  class, 
and  two  sewing  machines.  The  pupils  are  of  various  nation- 
alities,  Americans,  Germans,  Irish  and  French,  the  majority 
being  employed  during  the  day. 

The  course  in  cooking  is  to  be  conducted  for  a  term  of  fifteen 
weeks  in  the  Cochituate  building,  where  ^the  manual  training 
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department  is  located.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  60, 
and,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  dressmaking  class,  there  is  a  waiting 
list.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  sections  of  20  each,  this 
being  the  limit  for  the  equipment,  and  all  that  the  one  teacher 
can  supervise.  Sessions  are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  and  each  pupil  is  in  attendance  but  one  night 
a  week.  The  instruction  is  given  in  a  room  especially  fitted 
^for  such  teaching.  The  equipment  consists  of  five  work  tables, 
accommodating  4  pupils  each,  each  table  having  two  gas  burners 
and  a  general  cooking  equipment  There  are,  in  addition,  a 
center  table  for  supplies,  a  coal  range,  a  gas  range  and  oven, 
a  filing  cabinet  for  recipes,  a  sink  fully  equipped  with  five  dif- 
ferent sets  of  sink  supplies,  closet,  pantries,  etc. 

The  course  covers  the  care  of  the  kitchen  generally,  care  of 
the  dining  room  and  service,  in  addition  to  plain  cooking  from 
recipes  for  an  economical  household.  The  pupils  are  provided 
with  printed  copies  of  the  recipes  used,  and  they  are  required  to 
paste  them  in  their  note  books,  and  they  form,  together  with 
the  notes  taken  separately,  a  practical  cookbook  for  those  who 
are  taking  the  course.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  employed  during 
the  day. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  classes  is  given  in  a  table  on 
page  72. 

New  Bedford  Evening  Industriai  SchooL 

The  provisions  of  the  State  industrial  school  law  were  early 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  of  New  Bed- 
ford. At  a  meeting  of  the  school  board,  held  in  October,  1907, 
it  was  voted  to  communicate  with  the  commission  regarding  the 
establishment  of  evening  industrial  schools. 

Early  in  November,  1907,  the  school  committee  formally  re- 
quested the  commission  to  establish  an  evening  industrial  school 
in  that  city.  Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  location,  courses 
and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  proposed  school,  the  com- 
mission approved  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  appointed 
the  school  committee  of  New  Bedford  as  agents  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  exercising  such  local  control  as  is 
authorized  by  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 

The  New  Bedford  evening  industrial  school  was  opened  on 
Nov.  27,  1907,  and  .the  spring  term  closed  Feb.  5,  1908. 
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The  school  evenings  were  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  separate  courses  being  given  one  evening  each 
week  for  ten  weeks.  The  instruction  was  given  in  the  high 
school  building.  The  following  courses  were  given :  elementary 
laboratory  work;  lectures  on  electricity;  advanced  laboratory 
work;  commercial  dynamo  work;  gasoline  engines;  electrical 
arithmetic 

The  fall  term  of  the  evening  industrial  school  at  Xew  Bed- 
ford for  1908  began  on  October  19,  instruction  being  given  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  the 
classes  being  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30.  The  courses  given 
during  the  fall  term  are  the  following :  — 

Electrical  Courses. 

Course  la.  —  Lectures  on  the  principles  and  theory  of  electricity, 
with  special  reference  to  practical  applications.  In  the  high  school 
on  Monday  nights. 

Electric  currents,  preliminary  notions  of  presence  of  a  current,  of 
quantity  and  direction;  resistance  and  electro-motive  force;  Ohm's 
law  in  its  practical  applications;  elements  of  magnetism,  laws  of  electro- 
magnetism,  laws  of  induction,  applications. 

Magnetic  generators,  theory  of  direct  and  alternating  current  ma- 
chines ;  polyphase  machines,  motors,  generators,  static'  transformers, 
etc.;  commercial  applications,  lighting,  power  circuits,  street  railway 
circuit,  telephony,  etc. 

Chemical  generators,  commercial  types;  storage  cells,  theory,  oper- 
ation, commercial  uses;  maintenance  of  storage  plants;  simple  prob- 
lems in  electrical  calculations,  wire  sizes,  horse-power,  etc. 

The  general  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  men  who 
already  know  somewhat  of  the  practical  end  of  electrical  work  with 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this  occupation  rests;  also, 
to  enable  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  commoner  commercial  applications  of  electrical 
science  in  the  business  world  of  to-day. 

Course  lb,  —  It  has  been  felt  that  while  the  lectures  were  useful, 
their  value  would  be  greatly  increased  if  an  opportunity  were  given 
for  students  to  meet  the  instructor  in  an  informal  way  for  discussion 
and  possibly  for  some  definite  book  work.  This  course  is  offered  to 
meet  this  need.  While  it  is  designed  chiefly  for  students  in  the  lec- 
ture course,  it  is  open  to  any  one,  regardless  of  what  other  work  he 
may  be  doing. 

Course  Ic.  —  Laboratory  work  in  the  elements  of  electricity.  This 
course   offers   an    opportunity   for   the   individual   performance   of   a 
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series  of  experiments,  illustrating  the  principles  of  electricity,  to- 
gether with  some  of  its  applications.  If  desirable,  the  outline  may  be 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  student. 

1.  Study  of  the  laws  of  magnetism.  2.  The  laws  of  electro-mag- 
netiam.  3.  The  chemical  generator.  4.  Electro-motive  force.  5.  EUee- 
tro-chemistry  and  the  storage  cell.  6.  Study  of  the  dynamo ;  connecting 
up  in  series,  shunt  and  compound  and  study  of  conditions  affect- 
ing each.  7.  Conditions  affecting  resistance.  8.  Connecting  conductors 
in  series  and  parallel  9.  Study  of  alternating  currents,  single  and 
two-phase,  connecting  up  transformer  circuits  and  the  induction  mo- 
tor, with  model  apparatus.  10.  Study  of  construction  and  operation 
of  motors.  U.  Study  of  construction  and  reading  of  commercial 
instruments.    12.    Measurement  of  resistance. 


CouBSES  ON  Heat  akd  Power. 

Course  2a.  —  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  heat,  with  special  regard 
to  their  application  in  power  work,  together  with  some  discussion  of 
the  laws  of  gases,  atmospheric  pressure  and  strength  of  materials; 
the  solution  of  some  typical  problem  dealing  with  the  above  subjects. 

Some  subjects  treated  are:  heat  defined;  methods  of  production; 
temperature;  thermometers;  heat  quantity;  units.  Laws  of  heat  dis- 
tribution; conductors  and  insulators;  applications.  Expansion:  co- 
efficient; solution  of  typical  problems.  Physical  form  as  affected  by 
change  of  heat  energy  content;  latent  heat;  problems.  Heat  engines : 
hot-air  engines;  internal  combustion  motors;  theory,  types,  conditions 
affecting  efficiency.  Construction  and  function  of  parts.  Steam  en- 
gines; general  laws  of  the  conversion  of  heat  energy  into  mechanical 
motion.  Power  formulae:  applications;  problems.  Atmospheric  pres- 
sure: laws,  applications;  problems;  pumps;  condensers.  Laws  of 
gases:  Boyle's  law;  Charles'  law;  applications;  problems.  Strength 
of  materials:  elasticity,  tensile  strength;  applications;  problems.  The 
general  problems  of  the  utilization  of  energy. 

Course  2h.  —  Discussions  of  the  applications  of  heat.  As  in  Course 
2a  in  electricity,  this  course  is  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  informal  discussion  than  can  be  obtamed  in  the  lectures. 

Course  2c.  —  Laboratory  work  in  the  elements  of  heat.  This  coui*se 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  individual  performance  of  a  series  of 
experiments  illustrating  the  principles  of  heat,  together  with  some  of 
the  applications.  If  desirable,  the  outline  given  may  be  modified  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  any  individual  student. 

1.  Heat  measurement  and  the  laws  of  exchange.  2.  Measurement 
of  the  co-efficient  of  expansion.  3.  Measurement  of  the  value  of  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion.  4.  Measurement  of  the  value  of  the  latent  heat  of 
evaporization  at  atmospheric  pressure.  5.  The  relation  of  pressure  to 
boiling  point.     6.  The  determination  of  specific  heat.     7.     The  study 
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of  the  laws  of  conduction.  8.  The  determination  of  horse-power. 
9.  Study  of  a  valve  engine.  10.  Study  of  atmospheric  pressure.  11. 
Study  of  friction.    12.  Tensile  strength  and  elasticity. 

Practical  Work  on  Gas  Engines, 

Course  2d.  —  Ten  exercises  on  gas  engines  of  stationary  and  marine 
types.  This  course  consists  largely  of  practical  work  on  the  various 
types  of  engines^  with  informal  explanation  of  the  proper  method  of 
connection,  operation  and  location  of  'Hrouble."  The  theory  of  the 
gas  engine  will  be  taken  up  in  the  lectures  on  heat,  and  the  electrical 
portion  will  be  considered  in  the  electrical  lectures.  Pupils  in  this 
course  are  admitted  without  special  enrollment  to  such  lectures  in 
either  course  as  may  deal  with  these  subjects. 

The  equipment  consists  of  nine  engines  of  from  1  to  8  horse-power; 
single  and  multicylinder;  two  and  three  port.;  two  stroke  and  four 
stroke.    These  engines  are  installed  and  in  running  condition. 

Courses  in  Mathematics, 

Course  3a,  —  Elements  of  mathematics.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  mathematical  ideas  that  are  of 
especial  value  to  apprentices,  journeymen,  machinists,  and  men  en- 
gaged in  building  and  manufacturing  trades.  The  work  includes  prob- 
lems in  daily  shop  work,  involving  the  following  topics :  — 

1.  Review  of  fundamental  operations,  decimals,  fractions,  ratio  and 
percentage,  with  reference  to  shop  work  calculations.  2.  Formulss: 
their  meaning,  uses,  evaluation  and  application  to  practical  work. 
3.  Rules,  formuliB  and  relations  involved  in  areas  and  volumes  of  com- 
mon forms  and  figures.  4.  Use  of  squared  paper;  plotting  and  read- 
ing curves,  equations  of  curves,  areas.  5.  Geometrical  proportion;  re- 
lations of  similar  figures.  6.  Elements  of  the  properties  of  angles. 
7.  Projection  and  development  of  points  and  lines  in  co-ordinate  planes 
and  of  surfaces  of  simple  solids.    8.  Some  laws  of  simple  machines. 

Classes  for  Women, 

Course  4a,  —  Making  children's  clothing.  This  course  includes  les- 
sons in  cutting  and  making  infants'  outfits,  children's  dresses  and  other 
garments;  drafting  and  cutting  by  pattern;  mending,  remodelling,  util- 
ization of  materials  at  hand,  darning  and  care  of  garments. 

Suggestions  are  made  with  regard  to  selection  of  suitable  materials, 
how  to  buy  to  best  advantage,  and  how  to  make  proper  selection  of 
material  for  different  uses.  Some  attention  is  also  paid  to  economy  in 
selection  of  dress  material,  suitable  fabrics  and  desirable  color  selec- 
tions. 

Course  4h,  —  Cooking  and  food  economy.  The  make-up  of  foods 
and  their  use  by  the  body;  economy  in  buying  supplies;  the  laws  of 
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cooking  (temperature,  time,  etc.) ;  fermentation,  moulds,  sterilization; 
proper  care  of  food;  the  preparation  and  serving  of  some  dishes  to 
illustrate  the  above  facts;  proper  care  of  kitchen  utensils.  This 
course  may  be  changed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students. 

Course  in  Chemistry, 

Course  5a,  —  Lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  the  elements  entering 
into  the  practice  of  the  engine  room  and  the  power  plant. 

1.  Chemical  and  physical  changes;  elements  and  compounds;  laws 
of  chemical  action,  symbols,  equations;  reading  equations.  2.  Oxygen: 
its  properties,  oxides,  combustion,  heat  values.  3.  Hydrogen:  proper- 
ties, compounds;  magnesium  and  calcium.  4.  Carbon:  properties,  com- 
pounds. 5.  Solution;  soluble  and  insoluble  compounds;  crystallization. 
6.  Iron  and  steel:  chemistry;  preparation.  7.  The  sulphates:  carbon- 
ates, chlorides,  characteristics.  8.  Silicon  and  its  compounds;  cements, 
mortars.  9.  The  elements  of  gas  analysis.  10.  The  common  acids  and 
their  salts.    11.  Electro-chemistry. 

Course  tn  Wood  Working 

Course  6a,  —  Lessons  in  the  elements  of  wood  working.  Outline: 
short  talks  relating  to  tools  used  in  wood  working;  construction,  price 
and  proper  care.  Facts  relating  to  lumber:  texture,  strength,  shrink- 
age and  care  of  the  seasoning;  its  adaptability  to  domestic  use,  furni- 
ture and  building.  Practice  in  cutting  lumber  from  rough  boards  and 
preparing  it  for  use.  Practice  in  the  making  of  the  joints  used  in 
construction  work:  end  lap  joints,  middle  lap  joints,  dado  and  miter 
joints,  end  mortise  and  tenon,  closed  and  relished  mortise  and  tenon, 
sash  coping,  making  miter  box,  use  of  steel  square.  Fastening  proc- 
esses: nailing,  screws,  glue,  use  of  wedges  and  draw  boring. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  classes  is  given  in  a  table  on 
page  72. 

PitUfield  Evening  Industrial  School, 

The  question  of  industrial  schools  in  Pittsfield,  which  the 
commission  took  up  actively  in  the  fall  of  1906,  has  been  be- 
fore the  city  government  in  one  form  or  another  for  two  years. 
It  reached  the  school  board  early  in  1907,  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  from  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  which  held  several  hearings. 

A  permanent  standing  committee  on  industrial  schools  was 
added  to  the  list  of  committees  of  the  school  board,  the  industrial 
school  committee  for  the  year  1908  consisting  of  C.  H.  Dick- 
son, chairman,  H.  A.  Francis  and  Greo.  A.   Prediger.     This 
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committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  evening  in- 
dustrial school  in  Pittsfield. 

The  Pittsfield  evening  industrial  school  opened  on  October 
26,  in  the  high  school  building.  The  school  sessions  are  held 
for  two  hours  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
The  courses  are  as  follows :  — 

Carpentry  and  woodworking,  as  applied  to  the  building  trades. 
This  course  includes  the  elements  of  architectural  or  builders'  draw- 
ing, the  study  of  plans  and  blue  prints  and  the  use  of  tools  and  ma- 
terials. 

Industrial  mathematics,  with  particular  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion and  use  in  the  local  trades. 

Mechanical  drawing.  This  course  is  made  very  practical,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  sketch  drawings  and  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  drawings. 

There  is  a  total  enrollment  of  38  pupils.  The  enrollment  is 
made  up  of  men  from  a  great  variety  of  trades,  and  the  ages 
vary  from  fourteen  to  forty-four  years.  The  occupations  rep- 
resented among  the  pupils  are :  stationary  engineer ;  tool  maker ; 
electrical  worker;  machinist;  boiler  maker;  worker  in  con- 
crete; pattern  maker;  clerk;  winder;  wireman;  carpenter; 
draftsman;  electrical  tester;  wool  dresser;  and  laborer.  The 
average  age  at  which  these  men  left  school  was  about  fifteen 
years. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  classes  is  given  in  a  table  on 
page  73. 

Taunton  Evening  Industrial  School, 

In  November,  1907,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
commission  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Taunton,  to 
discuss  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school. 

Early  in  December  a  petition  for  instruction  in  clay  model- 
ing, signed  by  35  employees  in  the  silverware  industry,  was 
received  by  the  school  committee.  On  Dec.  2,  1907,  the  Taun- 
ton school  committee  voted  to  request  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  to  establish  an  evening  indus- 
trial school  through  this  committee.  After  an  inspection  of  the 
facilities  offered,  the  commission  voted,  on  Dec.  23,  to  establish 
the  evening  industrial  school  requested  by  the  school  committee 
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of  Taunton,  and  appointed  the  school  committee  of  Taunton  as 
its  local  agents. 

On  Jan.  1,  1908,  classes  were  organized  in  clay  modeling  and 
dressmaking.  The  instruction  began  January  6  and  ended 
March  31.  The  session  was  planned  to  cover  a  period  of  twelve 
weeks.  There  was  organized  one  class  in  clay  modeling  and 
two  in  dressmaking.  The  class  in  clay  modeling  and  one  class 
in  dressmaking  were  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings; 
the  second  class  in  dressmaking  was  held  on  Monday  and  Friday 
evenings.    The  hours  of  session  were  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

The  work  in  clay  modeling  consisted  in  modeling  from  plas- 
ter casts,  from  shaded  drawings,  from  blocked-out  drawings  and 
from  line  drawings.  Casts  in  plaster  were  taken  from  some 
of  the  best  samples  of  student's  work. 

The  instruction  in  dressmaking  included  work  on  aprons, 
shirt  waists,  skirts  and  simple  suits.  All  work  was  done  from 
paper  patterns.  The  instruction  in  sewing  included  both  hand 
and  machine  sewing.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  encourag- 
ing pupils  to  take  up  with  confidence  work  by  themselves,  and 
to  aiding  them  in  selection  of  materials,  colors  and  styles. 

In  the  fall  of  1908  the  sessions  of  the  evening  industrial 
school  at  Taunton  opened  in  the  first  week  of  October  with 
the  following  courses:  clay  modeling;  sewing. 

The  instruction  in  clay  modeling  is  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  nights,  and  is  to  continue  for  twelve  weeks.  The  in- 
struction is  carried  on  as  in  the  previous  school  year.  The  class 
in  sewing  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  which  meets  on  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings  and  the  other  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  The  scope  of  instruction  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  given  in  the  sewing  classes  in  the  spring  term. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  classes  is  given  in  a  table  on 
page  73. 

WaHham  Evening  Industrial  School. 

Definite  interest  in  a  local  industrial  school  began  to  be  mani- 
fested in  Waltham  in  the  spring  of  1907.  At  the  beginning 
of  May  the  Waltham  Business  ]\Ien's  Association,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  school  department,  invited  representatives  of  the 
commission  to  attend  theiV  regular  meeting  on  May  22,  to  ex- 
plain the  work  of  the  commission. 
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Subsequently  several  conferences  were  held  between  the 
mayor,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  others  interested  in 
the  movement  for  an  industrial  school. 

On  the  evening  of  October  15,  representatives  of  the  com- 
mission held  a  conference  with  the  committee  on  manual  train- 
ing, the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  mayor;  and  later  in 
the  evening  a  conference  was  held  with  more  than  100  men 
then  employed  in  the  various  trades  in  Waltham,  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  100  candidates  expressed  a  desire  to  attend 
this  school. 

The  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school  were  adopted  by  the  proper  school 
and  city  authorities,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  con- 
ducting the  school. 

The  Waltham  evening  industrial  school  was  opened  Dec.  9 
and  closed  April  10,  1908,  the  school  year  consisting  of  eighteen 
weeks.  The  school  was  in  session  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  9.30.  Courses  were  given  in 
industrial  drawing,  shop  mathematics  and  machine  shop  prac- 
tice. 

The  course  in  shop  mathematics  was  given  in  the  high  school 
building,  the  others  in  the  manual  training  school. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  study:  — 

Industrial  Drawing.  —  Use  of  instruments;  lines  and  lettering;  pro- 
jection: conception,  need  of  second  and  third  plans,  arrangement  of 
views;  simple  machine  details;  drawing  from  formulse;  simple  assem- 
bly drawing;  complete  set,  details  and  assembly  for  power  pump, 
steam  engine  or  similar  mechanism. 

Shop  Mathematics.  —  Ratio  and  proportion;  calculation  of  speed 
of  machinery;  speed  of  cutting  tools;  screw  threads  and  thread  cut- 
ting; common  fractions;  use  of  measuring  instruments,  including  the 
micrometer;  decimal  fractions;  squares  and  square  root;  mensuration; 
use  of  formulsB;  calculation  of  horse-power;  principles  of  steam  en- 
gine and  other  prime  movers;  principles  of  the  electric  motor. 

Machine  Shop  Practice.  —  Centadng  and  squaring  up ;  straight,  taper 
and  eccentric  turning  and  fitting ;  shrink  fit ;  screw  cutting  and  tapping ; 
drilling  and  reaming;  jig  and  accurate  drilling;  planing;  hand  turn- 
ing; chipping  cast  iron  and  steel;  filing,  rough  and  finish;  filing  to  a 
fit. 
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The  fall  term  opened  October  S,  and  the  following  courses 
are  being  given:  machine  shop  practice;  shop  mathematics;  ma- 
chine industrial  drawing.  The  courses  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  given  in  the  spring  term,  either  in  subjects  or  scope. 

The  sessions  are  held  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights, 
from  7.30  to  9.30,  one  night  per  week  for  each  course. 

Instead  of  all  the  pupils  taking  all  three  courses,  as  in 
1907-08,  a  choice  is  permitted  of  any  two. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  school  drawing  instruments  and 
certain  shop  tools  were  supplied  to  the  pupils,  but  with  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  the  plan  was  adopted  of  requiring  the 
pupils  to  furnish  them. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  classes  is  given  in  a  table  on 
page  73. 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  Industrial  Courses  given  in  the 
Schools  under  the  Commission.  —  These  schools  are  evening 
industrial  schools,  except  when  otherwise  indicated.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  date  of  establishment  of  each  industrial 
school,  the  courses  being  given  in  these  schools  in  the  cities  and 
towns  mentioned,  and  the  enrollment,  average  attendance  and 
date  of  closing  and  opening  the  school  in  the  spring  and  fall 
terms  of  1908.  That  part  of  the  school  year  before  the  Christ- 
mas recess  is  for  convenience  referred  to  as  the  fall  term,  and 
the  part  after  the  recess  as  the  spring  term. 
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Progress  towards  the  EstablishmerU  of  Schools. 

Progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  day  in- 
dustrial schools  in  Foxborough,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newton 
and  Worcester,  and  towards  an  evening  industrial  school  in 
Walpole. 

Foxborough  Day  Industrial  School, 

The  conditions  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustrial school  at  Foxborough  were  presented  to  the  commission 
on  Sept.  25,  1908,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Crocker  of  the  Foxbor- 
ough school  committee.  It  was  felt  that  through  a  system  of  co- 
operation between  the  towns  of  Foxborough,  Mansfield,  Sharon 
and  Wrentham  a  school  might  be  established  and  maintained 
at  Foxborough,  which  is  connected  with  these  towns  by  electric 
railway. 

On  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  of  Foxbor- 
ough, on  Oct.  8,  1908,  the  secretary  of  the  commission  attended 
a  meeting  of  some  of  the  officials  of  Foxborough  and  the  above- 
mentioned  surrounding  towns.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  request  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  of  each  of  these 
towns  to  appoint  three  citizens  on  a  committee  (the  chairman 
of  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  this  committee)  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
local  needs  and  conditions  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  industrial  school. 

Lynn  Day  Industrial  School, 

In  the  early  part  of  1907  a  movement  was  started  for  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in  Lynn.  The  Board  of 
Trade  and  other  local  associations,  and  the  press,  together  with 
prominent  individuals,  enrolled  themselves  as  serious  workers 
in  this  movement. 

An  industrial  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  ap- 
pointed, which  held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation regarding  the  local  needs  for  an  industrial  school, 
and  the  l8cal  sentiment  towards  such  an  undertaking.  This 
committee  consisted  of  A.  T.  Sampson,  J.  C.  Bennett,  John  J. 
Heys,  Thomas  AY.  Gardiner  and  George  B.  Grant. 
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In  April,  1908,  a  Lynn  commission  on  industrial  education 
was  appointed  by  the  city  government  to  study  the  local  con- 
ditions and  local  needs  for  an  industrial  school,  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  establishment  of  such  a  school 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. This  committee  consisted  of  the  following:  Charles 
H.  Hastings,  chairman,  L  B.  Armstrong,  secretary,  Joseph 
Caunt,  E.  S.  Bauer,  Eev.  A.  J.  Teeling,  Richard  H.  Rice,  Al- 
bion Bartlett,  Philip  Emerson  and  Charles  T.  Murray. 

The  report  of  the  Lynn  comimission  was  submitted  to  the 
State  commission  and  approved  on  Nov.  27,  1908,  and  is  given 
in  Appendix  B. 

New  Bedford  Day  Industrial  School. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  Bedford  school  board  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  3,  1908,  at  which  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  was  present.  At  this  meeting  a  communication 
was  read  from  the  city  government,  notifying  the  board  of  the 
passage  of  an  order  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent industrial  school,  and  authorizing  the  school  board  to 
appoint  a  board  of  trustees.  The  board  elected  Edgar  B. 
Hammond,  Prank  R.  Pease,  William  E.  Jennings,  Robert  L. 
Baylies,  Miss  Betsey  B.  Winslow,  Calvin  T.  Bosworth  and 
William  A.  Thompson  as  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  new  inde- 
pendent industrial  day  school  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Allen,  who  is  at  present  director  of  the  even- 
ing industrial  school,  has  been  made  principal  of  the  new 
industrial  school. 

Newton  Day  Industrial  School. 

Various  individuals  and  local  organizations  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  question  of  an  industrial  school  in  New- 
ton, and  meetings  and  conferences  have  been  held  with  the  ob- 
ject in  view  of  furthering  the  movement  for  such  a  school. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New- 
ton, on  Dec.  28,  1908,  it  was  ordered:  — 

That  an  independent  industrial  school  for  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanic  arts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  1906, 
chapter  505,  entitled  ''An  Act  to  establish  the   Commission  on  In- 
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duBtrial  Education,"  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition 
thereto,  be  and  hereby  is  provided  and  established,  to  be  in  charge  of 
a  board  of  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  school  committee;  the 
number  of  said  board  of  trustees  and  the  term  of  office  of  each  mem- 
ber to  be  determined  by  the  school  committee,  the  said  committee  also 
to  fill  all  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  in  said  board  of  trustees;  pro- 
vided that  the  independent  industrial  school  authorized  in  this  order 
shall  be  approved  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction 
by  the  Conmiission  on  Industrial  Education  provided  for  in  said  act. 
Such  school  shall  be  so  conducted  and  all  things  done  that  may  be 
necessary  to  entitle  the  city  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  commonwealth 
the  proportion  of  expense  so  incurred  in  the  manner  and  amount  pro- 
vided by  law. 

This  order  was  approved  by  the  mayor  on  Dec.  30,  1908. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  on  Dec.  28,  1908, 
it  was  ordered :  — 

« 

That  the  city  treasurer  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  receive  money 
contributed  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  independent 
industrial  school,  and  to  pay  out  the  same  on  the  orders  of  the  board 
of  trustees  in  control  of  said  school. 

This  order  was  approved  by  the  mayor  on  Dec.  30,  1908. 

The  board  of  trustees  appointed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  inde- 
pendent industrial  school  are:  Benjamin  S.  Palmer,  Frank  A. 
Day,  William  J.  Doherty,  W.  E.  Parker,  S.  E.  Howard,  Fred 
H.  Tucker  and  Matt  B.  Jones.  Mr.  Merritt  W.  Haynes  of 
Rochester,  'N.  T.,  has  been  elected  to  be  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  school. 

The  school  is  to  be  opened  on  Feb.  1,  1909. 

Worcester  Day  Industrial  School. 

Worcester,  with  its  numerous  diversified  industries,  requir- 
ing the  highest  technical  training  and  mechanical  skill,  has 
been  active  in  the  matter  of  local  industrial  education  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State  law,  and  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
commission  since  its  appointment  The  movement  for  an  inde- 
pendent industrial  school  in  Worcester  has  progressed  steadily, 
even  if  slowly. 

The  opportunities  for  industrial  schools  for  Worcester  have 
been  from  time  to  time  presented  to  local  organizations  by 
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members  of  the  commission  and  its  temporary  and  permanent 
secretary.  The  influence  of  the  Worcester  Public  Education 
Association,  an  organization  for  the  creation  of  an  interest  in 
all  matters  which  will  tend  to  improve  conditions  in  public 
education,  has  been  strongly  exerted  for  the  cause  of  local  in- 
dustrial education;  and  it  was  through  its  action  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  city  council 
a  petition  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  local  board  on  in- 
dustrial education,  and  to  bring  before  the  city  council  such 
information  as  might  be  of  use  in  considering  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a  local  independent  industrial  school.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  R.  B.  Fowler,  Board  of  Trade ;  M. 
P.  Higgins,  Public  Education  Association;  Chas.  F.  Marble, 
Metal  Trades  Association;  J.  R.  Back,  Mechanics  Associa- 
tion ;  and  G.  I.  Alden,  president  of  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  the  time  that  this  committee  was  engaged  in  actively 
furthering  a  movement  for.  an  industrial  school,  a  number  of 
meetings  were  held  in  Worcester  which  were  addressed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  State  conmiission  and  its  secretary.  The  conmiittee, 
accompanied  by  nine  representatives  sent  by  the  Mechanics  As- 
sociation, the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Metal  Trades 
Association,  presented  a  petition  requesting  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Worcester,  — 

To  authorize  the  appointment,  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  of  a  local 
commission  on  industrial  education,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  citi- 
zens of  Worcester,  who  are  known  to  be  interested  in  industrial  edu- 
cation and  are  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  mechanical  needs  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  the 
State  Conunission  on  Industrial  Education,  and  report  to  the  Honorable 
City  Council  a  plan  with  the  estimates  and  details  for  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  and  girls  in  Worcester;  and  in  case  a  plan  is 
adopted  by  the  city,  the  said  local  commission,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  shall  represent  the 
city  of  Worcester  in  carrying  out  these  plans. 

RuFus  B.  Fowler, 
MiuroN  P.  HiGOiNS, 
JoHK  R.  Back, 
Charles  F.  Marble, 
Georoe  I.  Alden, 

Committee. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  endorse 
the  above  petition,  beKeving  that  under  the  new  State  law  above  re- 
ferred to  the  conditions  in  Worcester  are  most  favorable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  school  that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  the  city 
and  a  vital  benefit  to  the  large  number  of  those  who  must  engage  in 
industrial  vocations. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  a  large  and  representative  list  of 
business  men,  educators  and  workmen,  also  by  many  women  in- 
terested in  industrial  education  for  boys  and  girls.  It  was 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  city  council,  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  mayor. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1907,  the  city  council  passed  an 
order,  as  follows :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  mayor  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  instructed 
to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  nine  citizens  of  this  city  known 
to  be  interested  in  industrial  education,  to  confer  with  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  boys  and  girls  in  this  city.  If,  after  such  a  con- 
ference and  due  investigation,  said  commission  deem  it  advisable  that 
such  a  school  be  established,  that  it  be  requested  to  report  a  plan,  with 
estimates  and  details,  to  the  city  council. 

In  June,  1907,  Mayor  Duggan  announced  the  names  of  the 
nine  men  appointed  as  members  of  a  local  conmiission  to  re- 
port on  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in  Worcester. 
This  commission  was  composed  of  educators,  manufacturers  and 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  members  were  Milton 
P.  Higgins,  George  I.  Alden,  Charles  F.  Marble,  Cornelius  J. 
Carmody,  John  P.  Casey,  O.  W.  ITorcross,  J.  M.  Buckley,  John 
R.  Back  and  Rufus  B.  Fowler. 

This  local  commission  has  made  a  study  of  local  needs,  has 
held  public  meetings  and  private  sessions  at  which  various  in- 
terests have  been  heard. 

The  State  commission  has  co-operated  with  this  local  com- 
mission in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  in  rendering  active  assist- 
ance; and  one  of  its  members,  Milton  P.  Higgins,  a  resident 
of  Worcester,  served  as  chairman  of  the  local  commission. 

The  Worcester  commission  after  mature  deliberation  has 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  city  government  a  report  which 
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has  received  the  approval  of  the  State  commission.     A  copy  of 
this  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  creating  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  following-named  men  constitute  this  board:  Milton  P. 
Higgins,  Cornelius  J.  Carmody,  George  I.  Alden,  John  M. 
Buckley,  John  R.  Back,  John  P.  Casey,  Charles  R,  Johnson, 
Charles  F.  Marble,  Nicholas  J.  Skerrett,  Levi  L.  Conant, 
George  N.  Jeppson,  Louis  H.  Buckley  and  George  F.  Brooks. 

Walpole  Evening  Industrial  School. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  an  agent  of 
the  commission  visited  the  high  school  building  in  Walpole  on 
December  9,  and  inspected  the  rooms  and  apparatus  available 
for  a  proposed  industrial  school. 

A  vote  was  passed  at  a  town  meeting,  held  on  December  11, 
'^  that  the  school  committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  board 
of  trustees,  which  shall  have  the  authority  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  evening  industrial  school,  as  provided  for  in  chap- 
ter 672  of  the  Acts  of  1908." 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  the  school  committee  have  ap- 
pointed Philip  R.  Allen,  Patrick  H.  Mahoney  and  F.  W.  King- 
man as  the  committee  on  the  evening  industrial  school,  and 
have  requested  this  commission  to  appoint  this  committee  as  its 
trustees  to  co-operate  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  location  for  the  school  and  the  proposed  courses  and  in- 
structors were  discussed  with  the  local  authorities.  The  high 
school  building  where  the  courses  are  to  be  given  is  practically 
new,  and  has  all  the  modem  conveniences  for  heating,  lighting 
and  ventilation.  It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  be  put  in 
operation  early  in  January,  1909. 

The  proposed  courses  embrace  domestic  science  and  industrial 
drawing  and  associated  mathematics. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  course  in  domestic  science  in  the 
physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  where  gas  stoves  and  kitchen 
supplies  are  to  be  installed. 

The  courses  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  are 
to  be  given  by  instructors  who  are  now  employed  in  local  in- 
dustries, and  the  enrollment  will  consist  of  machinists  and  car- 
penters from  these  industries.     In  these  courses  there  will  be 
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taken  up  the  interpretation  of  blue-prints  and  plans,  including 
their  related  mathematics,  rather  than  the  development  of  skill 
in  drafting. 

General  Investigaiions  in  Forty-five  Cities  and  Towns,  Concemr 
ing  the  Educational  Plans  of  Pupils,  Fourteen  Years  of 
Age  and  upwards,  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Grades  of  Orammar  Schools,  in  order  to  determine  the 
Number  of  These  Pupils  likely  to  attend  a  Local  Indus- 
trial School. 

The  commission  felt  the  necessity  of  having  information  re- 
garding the  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  grammar  grades  of 
schools  in  the  various  cities  of  the  commonwealth,  who  might 
become  pupils  in  industrial  schools  during  the  years  1908  and 
1909.  As  a  basis  for  such  statistical  work,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  canvass  among  the  pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns 
having  over  10,000  population  according  to  the  last  census. 
This  was  quickly  and  economically  accomplished  by  the  distri- 
bution of  question  cards,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
in  the  grades  to  which  this  inquiry  pertained.  The  cards  were 
distributed  in  the  following  cities:  Adams,  Attleborough,*  Bev- 
erly,* Brockton,*  Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Clinton,  Everett,*  Fall 
River,  Fitchburg,  Framingham,  Gardner,  Gloucester,  Haverhill, 
Holyoke,*  Hyde  Park,*  Lawrence,*  Leominster,  Lowell,  Lynn, 
Maiden,  Marlborough,  Medford,  Melrose,  Milford,  New  Bed- 
ford, Newburyport,  Newton,  North  Adams,  Northampton,  Pea- 
body,*  Pittsfield,  Quincy,*  Revere,  Salem,  Somerville,  South- 
bridge,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Wakefield,  Waltham,  Watertown, 
Weymouth,  Wobum  and  Worcester. 

The  questions  on  these  cards  requested  information  concern- 
ing the  age  of  the  pupil ;  the  occupation  of  the  father ;  the  ex- 
pectancy of  graduation  from  the  grammar  school ;  and  the  ex- 
pectancy of  attendance  upon  school  after  graduation  from  the 
grammar  school. 

'  In  these  cities  the  ninth  grade  is  merged  into  the  high  schooL 

'  In  these  cities  the  data  were  incomplete,  and  the  results  were  not  used  in  the  general 
nummary. 
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The  main  results  of  this  investigation  are  given  in  Ap- 
pei^dix  C, 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  in  the  36^  cities  and  towns  was  as  follows:  sixth, 
16,877;  seventh,  13,502;  eighth,  10,863;  ninth,  9,058;  total 
in  all  these  grades,  49,300.    (See  Table  I.,  Appendix  C.) 

The  total  drop  in  the  number  of  pupils  from  the  sixth  to 
the  ninth  grades  in  these  cities  and  towns  was  6,819,  and  the 
average  drop  in  per  cent,  is  42.9. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  in  these  cities  and  towns  who  stated  that  they  did 
not  expect  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school  was  4,244. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  in  these  cities  and  towns  who  stated  that  they  ex- 
pected to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  but  would  not 
attend  the  high  school,  was  6,958. 

There  were  11,202  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  in  these  cities  and  towns  who  stated  that  they 
expected  to  dispontinue  their  education  either  during  or  at 
the  expiration  of  their  grammar  school  course;  and,  judging 
from  the  number  of  pupils  who  actually  dropped  out  from 
grade  to  grade,  these  pupils  knew  fairly  well  the  conditions 
they  were  facing,  and  were  able  to  forecast  their  school  future 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

There  were  38,098  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  of  these  cities  who  stated  that  they  hoped  to  con- 
tinue their  education  after  the  grammar  school.  Since  these 
investigations  as  originally  planned  were  carried  on  in  the 
grammar  schools  only,  no  inquiries  had  been  made  in  the  high 
school;  but  when  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
showed  that  the  numbers  who  expected  to  enter  the  high  school 
were  very  much  greater  than  those  who  actually  entered,  it  was 
found  that  accurate  data  on  this  point  could  be  obtained  only  by 
carrying  the  inquiry  into  the  high  school  itself.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  for  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  in  the  cases 
of  the  four  cities,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Springfield  and  Worcester. 

^  The  corresponding  data  for  the  6  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  is  no  ninth  grade  in  the 
grammar  school  are  given  in  Table  II.,  Appendix  C. 
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In  determining  the  actual  drop  from  the  ninth  grade  to  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school  the  difference  in  the  numerical  en- 
rollment was  not  taken,  but  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  two 
class  registers,  to  see  what  names  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade 
reappeared  in  the  register  of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  actual  drop  from  the  ninth  grade  to  the  high  school  in 
the  four  cities  is  as  foUows :  Lawrence,^  a  loss  of  165  pupils,  or 
40  per  cent.;  Lynn,  168  pupils,  or  35  per  cent.;  Springfield, 
169  pupils,  or  27  per  cent. ;  and  Worcester,  472  pupils,  or  45 
per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  expected  drops  and  the  per  cent,  drop 
from  the  ninth  grade  to  the  high  school  for  the  four  cities: 
Lawrence,^  66  pupils,  or  16  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  ninth 
grade ;  Lynn,  82  pupils,  or  17  per  cent. ;  Springfield,  41  pupils, 
or  7  per  cent.;  Worcester,  111  pupils,  or  10  per  cent  These 
results,  put  in  tabular  form,  are  as  follows :  — 


Gnus. 

Expected  Drop 
in  Per  Cent. 

• 

Actual  Drop  in 
Per  Cent. 

Tjawrence,*       ...... 

L3mn, 

Springfield, 

Worcester, 

16 

17 

7 

10 

40 

35 
27 
45 

1  The  eighth  grade  waa  used. 


The  total  drop  and  the  per  cent,  drop  from  the  sixth  grade  to 
the  first  year  in  the  high  school  in  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Springfield 
and  Worcester  are  as  follows:  Lawrence,  539  pupils,  or  68.1 
per  cent. ;  Lynn,  612  pupils,  or  66.5  per  cent. ;  Springfield,  499 
pupils,  or  52.5  per  cent. ;  and  Worcester,  1,109  pupils,  or  65.9 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  these  results :  — 
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CITIES. 

Total 

Numbtf 

of  Pupils  in 

the  Sixth 

Qrade. 

Drop    in    Nvmbib   aw 

FUPILB  ROM  THB  SiZTB 
GllADB   TO    TBI    FOMT 

Ybab  in    tbb    High 

SCBOOI.. 

DBOP  in  m  NUM BBS  09 

Pupils  noii  tbb  Nintb 
Gbasb  or  Tu  Gbam- 

MAB    SCBOOL    TO    TBB 
FiBBT    YbaB     in     tub 

HiOB  School. 

Total  Prop. 

Per  Cent. 
Dtop. 

Total  Drop. 

Per  Cent. 
Drop. 

Tjawrence,   . 
Lynn, 
Springfield, 
Worcester,  . 

791 

919 

959 

1,682 

539 

612 

499 

1,109 

68.1 

66.5 
52.5 
65.9 

165* 

168 
169 
472 

40* 
35 
27 
45 

1  There  are  but  eight  grammar  grades  in  Lawrence. 

Special  Investigations  among  the  Parents  of  Pupils  in  the  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades  of  Grammar  Schools 
in  Lawrence,^  Lynn,  Springfield  and  Worcester,  to  ascer- 
tain the  Attitude  of  Parents  towards  Industrial  Education. 

During  the  summer  of  1908,  special  agents  were  appointed 
in  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Springfield  and  Worcester,  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  children  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  whose  addresses  had  been  obtained  in  the  investigation 
made  previously  in  June,  through  the  school  superintendents. 

The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  interest  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  those  children  in  the 
establishment  of  a  local  industrial  school.  Where  the  father 
had  learned  a  trade,  inquiries  were  also  made  concerning  the 
manner  of  ita  acquirement. 

In  manv  cases  there  were  other  children  of  an  industrial 
school  age  in  the  family,  who  had  already  left  school;  a  report 
of  these  was  also  obtained. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  as  follows:  a  properly 
qualified  special  agent,  resident  in  the  town,  was  appointed  in 
each  of  the  cities  to  take  charge  of  the  local  canvass  to  be 
made ;  each  of  these  special  agents  had  the  assistance  of  several 
qualified  residents  of  the  town  in  making  the  home  visits  which 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  information.     The  cities 
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were  divided  into  districts,  and  each  canvasser  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  section  covered  by  him. 

All  of  the  canvassing  agents  in  each  city  were  required  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  policy  of  the  commission,  as 
already  outlined,  as  well  as  with  its  work  and  with  the  general 
industrial  educational  conditions  as  presented  in  its  publica- 
tions. The  agents  were  to  explain  to  the  people  interviewed  the 
type  of  school  which  might  be  established  in  their  city,  pro- 
vided public  sentiment  seemed  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution;  it  was  distinctly  specified  that  they  were 
to  represent  the  commission  only  in  the  matter  of  explaining 
the  type  of  school  which  might  be  established,  and  in  securing 
answers  to  the  set  of  questions,  —  other  questions  which  might 
arise  being  referred  to  the  comjnission. 

The  special  investigations  catried  on  in  Lawrence,  Lynn, 
Springfield  and  Worcester  were  not  intended  to  furnish  data  for 
a  comparison  of  conditions  in  these  cities,  but  rather  to  give  in- 
formation which  should  bear  directly  on  the  local  problems 
facing  the  commission  in  each  city;  consequently,  the  scope 
of  the  work  in  these  towns  varied  with  the  recognized  needs. 

In  Lawrence  the  question  of  a  day  school  for  textile  workers 
is  under  active  consideration,  and  special  inquiries  bearing  on 
this  were  made  among  those  present  grammar  school  pupils 
whom  it  was  expected  would  be  most  immediately  benefited  by 
such  a  school. 

In  Lynn,  with  its  preponderance  of  shoe  industries,  and 
in  which  a  day  industrial  shoe  school  is  under  active  consid- 
eration, it  was  considered  important  to  interview  the  parents  of 
all  those  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  school  grades  where  it 
was  felt  that  there  might  be  a  possible  enrollment  in  the  day 
shoe  school. 

In  Springfield,  where  a  technical  high  school  already  exists, 
the  investigation  was  confined  strictly  to  those  pupils  who  stated 
that  they  had  no  expectation  of  attending  a  high  school. 

In  Worcester,  with  its  varied  industries,  and  with  day  in- 
dustrial schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  under  consideration,  it 
was  felt  that  the  investigation  should  be  of  the  widest  scope, 
and  that  the  parents  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools  should  be  interviewed. 

So  that  in  Worcester  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all  the 
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children  in  those  grades  were  interviewed;  in  Lynn,  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  all  those  children  except  in  cases  where 
it  was  already  known  that  other  plans  had  been  made  for  the 
future  of  the  children;  and  in  Springfield  and  Lawrence,  only 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  those  children,  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  over,  who  had  stated  that  they  had  no  expectation  of 
attending  high  school. 

The  main  results  of  this  investigation  are  given  in  Appendix 
D,  and  may  be  epitomized  as  follows :  — 

Lawrence,  —  There  were  467  families  included  in  the  in- 
vestigation; of  these,  438,  or  94  per  cent.,  were  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  local  industrial  school.  These  represented 
824  children  of  an  industrial  school  age;  46  per  cent  were 
girls  and  54  per  cent  were  boys. 

Of  the  fathers  in  the  families  interviewed,  258  were  engaged 
in  occupations  requiring  technical  skill  (including  the  so-called 
trades) ;  of  these,  110,  or  42  per  cent,  had  learned  their  trade 
by  serving  apprenticeships ;  136,  or  53  per  cent.,  had  "  picked 
np"  their  trades;  and  12,  or  nearly  5  per  cent,  had  been 
pupils  in  trade  schools. 

Five  special  agents  were  employed  in  the  Lawrence  investiga- 
tion to  obtain  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  under  consideration  towards  industrial  education  and 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in  Lawrence.  From 
these  parents  there  was  obtained  a  statement  as  to  their  desire 
for  their  children  to  secure  an  industrial  education  by  becoming 
pupils  in  an  industrial  school,  if  such  could  be  established. 

About  500  parents  were  interviewed,  the  fathers  being  en- 
gaged in  many  different  lines  of  work.  To  most  of  these  people 
the  high  school  is  an  institution  outside  of  their  lives  and  those 
of  their  children.  Many  of  these  parents  were  desirous  of 
having  their  children  learn  some  trade  or  prepare  to  enter 
some  branch  of  the  textile  industry.  Most  of  the  parents 
realized  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  child  is  too  young  to 
be  thrown  on  his  ovm  resources,  and  that  a  school  which  would 
give  the  child,  during  the  interval  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen,  a  thoroughly  practical  education,  followed  by  a 
special  preparation  for  a  particular  vocation,  would  fill  a  gen- 
eral want. 

As  regards  the  courses  of  instruction  desired,  there  was  a 
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great  diversity  of  opinion.  Courses  such  as  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  shop  practice,  together  with  chemistry,  metals  and 
metallurgy  of  steel,  appeal  strongly  to  fathers  who  are  desirous 
of  having  their  boys  follow  up  the  mechanical  trades.  A  wool 
sorter,  realizing  how  he  had  been  handicapped,  is  only  too  glad 
to  have  his  child  attend  a  school  which  will  teach  the  practical 
chemistry  of  fats,  oils  and  soaps,  and  explain  about  mordants, 
dyes,  etc.  Courses  which  offered  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
textile  business  especially  appealed  to  those  interested  in  mill 
work;  chiefly  such  courses  as  will  enable  a  worker  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  doing  at  his  particular  machine,  and  will  give 
him  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  processes  that  precede  and 
follow  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 

It  was  found  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  persons 
in  Lawrence  have  been  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses,  or 
have  attended  the  Lowell  Textile  School.  The  inconveniences  to 
which  such  persons  have  been  subjected  in  their  endeavors  to 
obtain  industrial  instruction  have  made  them  strong  supporters 
of  the  movement  for  an  industrial  school  in  their  own  citv.  In 
addition  to  the  expressions  of  views  of  those  persons  inter- 
viewed, it  should  be  stated  that  over  100  fathers  have  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  and  registered 
their  names  as  desirous  that  their  sons  attend  the  industrial 
school,  if  it  should  be  established. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  people  interviewed  and  the 
city  government  is  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  of  an  in- 
dustrial day  school  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  to  supply  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  its  industrial  workers. 

Lynn.  —  There  were  2,164  families  visited  in  this  city;  of 
this  number,  2,069,  or  96  per  cent.,  were  favorable  to  an  in- 
dustrial school.  There  were  3,301  children  in  these  families; 
boys,  52  per  cent. ;  girls,  48  per  cent. 

The  heads  of  1,340  families  were  skilled  workers;  551,  or 
41  per  cent,  of  whom  acquired  their  trade  by  apprenticeship; 
779,  or  58  per  cent.,  had  "  picked  up  "  their  training;  and  10, 
or  1  per  cent.,  have  attended  a  trade  school  or  private  technical 
institution. 

Eleven  special  agents  were  employed  in  the  Lynn  investiga- 
tion to  interview  the  parents  of  the  children  being  considered; 
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and  all  of  these  agents  were  deeply  interested  in  industrial 
education.  In  general,  the  policy  pursued  was  to  interview 
the  fathers,  and  whenever  possible  both  parents;  for  this  rea- 
son, most  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  evenings.  The  plans 
tentatively  adopted  by  the  Lynn  commission  on  industrial  edu- 
cation for  an  industrial  school  were  presented,  and  after  they 
had  been  clearly  grasped,  parents  of  all  sections  and  occupa- 
tions gave  their  hearty  approval  of  them.  Only  a  few  per- 
sons could  be  classed  as  indifferent,  and  but  a  scattering 
handful  were  recorded  as  opposed  to  the  school  when  the  can- 
vass closed.  Many  persons  expressed  a  desire  that  one  or  more 
of  their  children  should  attend  such  a  school,  others  strongly 
favored  the  school,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  meet  the  needs 
of  many  boys  and  girls,  even  if  it  did  not  meet  their  own  chil- 
dren's needs.  While  many  workmen  had  feared  that  a  trade 
school  was  but  a  plan  to  benefit  the  manufacturers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  employees,  yet  the  final  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  kind  of  school  planned  by  the  Lynn  commission 
would  advance  the  industry  so  as  to  benefit  all  classes  in  that 
community. 

An  important  feature  of  this  investigation  has  been  the  value 
to  the  local  commission,  in  formulating  plans  for  a  shoe  trade 
school,  of  the  opinions  and  suggestions  gathered  from  parents, 
of  whom  many  were  ipianufacturers,  foremen  and  workmen  in 
the  shoe  factories. 

WTiile  an  occasional  manufacturer  was  in  favor  of  a  short 
course  of  industrial  instruction,  with  a  view  to  producing  work- 
men proficient  in  the  use  of  some  particular  machine  or  in  the 
work  of  some  single  department,  yet  most  of  the  industrial 
leaders,  as  well  as  parents  in  general,  were  desirous  that  the 
proposed  Lynn  industrial  school  should  offer  a  course  long 
enough  to  give  all-round  instruction  in  both  the  theory  and 
practical  workings  of  the  various  branches  of  the  shoe  trade, 
with  special  and  thorough  training  in  some  department  elected 
by  a  pupil  towards  the  close  of  the  course.  As  the  canvass 
progressed,  two  demands  of  parents  deserving  attention  became 
clear:  that  the  children  be  given  a  practical  education,  to  fit 
them  for  entrance  into  a  life  occupation ;  and  also  that  they  be 
given  as  broad  and  thorough  culture  and  preparation  for  good 
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citizenship  as  can  be  obtained  while  fitting  for  a  trade.  It  was 
largely  as  a  result  of  this  canvass  that  the  Lynn  commission 
decided  to  recommend  courses  in  household  economics,  cook- 
ing, dressmaking,  etc. 

The  canvass  revealed  a  general  feeling  of  opposition  to  the 
private  trades  schools,  which  offer  to  prepare  any  adult  for 
work  as  a  machine  operator  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  in  return 
for  a  stated  fee.  Although  these  schools  take  in  work  on  low- 
grade  products,  when  they  can  secure  it  from  manufacturers, 
yet  as  a  rule  they  are  unable  to  afford  sufficient  practice  to 
prepare  pupils  to  hold  a  position  after  it  has  once  been  secured. 
The  almost  universal  testimony  of  those  who  had  tried  the  so- 
called  private  trade  schools  was  that  results  were  disappointing. 
So  general  has  been  this  experience  that  many  persons  were 
found  to  be  prejudiced  against  any  school  bearing  the  name  of 
trade  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  caused  many  citizens 
of  Lynn  to  offer  their  support  for  an  industrial  school  with  a 
full  four  years'  course,  giving  thorough  instruction. 

Springfield.  —  Of  the  501  families  visited  in  Springfield, 
456,  or  91  per  cent.,  favored  an  industrial  school.  A  total  of 
788  children  were  represented  in  this  investigation;  54  per 
cent,  were  boys  and  46  per  cent,  were  girls. 

In  249  of  the  families  interviewed,  the  fathers  were  en- 
gaged in  occupations  specified  as  trades^  136,  or  55  per  cent., 
of  these  had  learned  their  trades  through  apprenticeships;  the 
remaining  113,  or  45  per  cent,  had  "  picked  up  "  their  trade. 

Two  special  agents  were  employed  in  the  Springfield  investi- 
gation to  interview  the  parents  of  the  children;  both  of  these 
agents  were  men  identified  with  the  educational  interests 
of  Springfield,  and  had  come  into  relations  with  both  pupils 
and  parents ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  a  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mother  only  was  inter- 
viewed ;  but  in  a  few  cases  both  parents  were  seen,  and  in  gen- 
eral were  in  accord. 

The  fathers  were  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  callings,  all 
the  important  trades  being  represented  as  well  as  many  of  the 
less  skilled  callings.  The  fathers  were  well  distributed  in  these 
various  trades  and  callings.    It  must  be  distinctly  realized  that 
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those  who  were  interviewed  were  those  who  had  not  encouraged 
their  children  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  t6  get  a  high  school  edu- 
cation, and  who  consequently  had  little  thought  above  a  gram- 
mar school  education. 

It  was  strikingly  significant  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
parents  of  those  children  who  were  not  going  through  the  grani- 
raar  school  or  were  not  going  to  school  after  leaving  the 
granmiar  school  were  not  trained  in  any  skilled  trade. 

A  fairly  large  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  skilled  trades 
had  served  apprenticeships  in  shops  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  persons  interviewed  stated  that 
the  children  would  be  needed  to  help  support  the  family  in 
some  kind  of  work,  and  consequently  could  not  be  spared  to 
attend  an  industrial  school.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  pupils 
either  thought  they  would  not  attend  school  after  graduating 
from  the  grammar  school,  or  were  uncertain  on  this  point,  the 
parents  stated  that  they  intended  to  send  their  children  to  one 
of  the  high  schools. 

There  appeared  to  be  very  little  interest  in  the  part-time 
school  suggestion;  the  idea  being  a  new  one  to  those  inter- 
viewed, the  advantages  were  not  realized.  The  thought  of  a 
youth  at  work,  and  working  only  half  the  time,  was  evidently 
regarded  with  disfavon 

There  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  proportions  of  those  who 
would  send  their  children  to  an  industrial  school,  among  the 
different  callings.  In  general,  the  greater  the  skill  demanded 
in  the  work  of  the  father,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  those 
who  desired  an  industrial  training  for  their  children.  Thus, 
few  of  those  in  the  peddling  business  wished  their  children 
to  attend  an  industrial  school,  and  the  parents  were  anxious 
to  have  the  children  help  them  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 
The  laborers  showed  little  actual  indifference,  although  many 
were  doubtful  about  sending  their  children  to  an  industrial 
school. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  tool  makers,  tinsmiths  and  tailors 
were  in  the  main  desirous  of  sending  their  children  to  a  voca- 
tional school. 
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In  those  cases  where  the  support  of  the  family  devolved 
on  the  mother,  about  half  would  send  their  children  to  a  voca- 
tional school  if  such  were  established. 

In  those  trades  in  which  the  training  must  be  largely  ob- 
tained in  actual  shop  practice,  as,  for  instance,  molders,  the 
percentage  of  parents  in  favor  of  a  vocational  school  education 
for  their  children  was  below  that  for  other  skilled  trades. 

While  few  persons  interviewed  were  reported  as  at  all  enthu- 
siastic about  vocational  education,  yet  few  were  indifferent,  and 
there  was  almost  no  opposition  to  it.  It  may  be  said  that  in  gen- 
eral "  considerable  interest "  would  express  the  condition  in  90 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  interviewed.  About  70  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  interviewed  stated  that  they  would  probably  send 
their  children  to  an  industrial  school,  if  such  were  established. 

Worcester,  —  There  were  3,697  families  visited  in  Worces- 
ter; 3,303,  or  89  per  cent.,  of  whom  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  trade  school  in  that  city.  These  families  included  5,069 
children,  51  per  cent,  of  whom  were  boys  and  49  per  cent, 
girls. 

Of  these  families,  1,791  fathers  could  be  classed  as  having 
acquired  a  trade;  677,  or  38  per  cent.,  by  apprenticeship; 
1,097,  or  61  per  cent,  had  "  picked  up  "  their  trade ;  and  17, 
or  1  per  cent,  had  attended  a  foreign  trade  school  or  private 
technical  institution. 

The  canvass  of  the  parents  of  the  children  being  considered  in 
the  Worcester  investigation  was  carried  on  by  six  special 
agents,  each  of  whom  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sections  of 
the  city  in  which  he  carried  on  his  work.  The  claims  of  indus- 
trial education  were  presented  to  these  parents  by.  explaining 
to  them  the  nature  of  the  industrial  school  movement,  as  well 
as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  industrial  school  in  Worces- 
ter.    The  canvassers  were  invariably  well  received. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  proposition  for  an  industrial 
school  in  Worcester  was  met  is  only  partially  indicated  by  the 
statistical  returns.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  of  these  parents  at  the  beginning  of  this  investigation 
regarding  industrial  education,  at  the  close  of  it  there  was 
without  question  an  almost  imanimous  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  industrial  school.     In  general,  it  was  the  expe- 
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rience  that  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  parents'  minds  for 
such  a  school  depended  on  the  number  of  children  in  the  family. 
Where  there  was  but  one  child,  even  though  the  family  was 
in  the  most  moderate  circumstances,  there  existed  an  intention 
to  give  that  child  a  higher  cultural  education;  at  the  same 
time,  the  view  was  expressed  that  the  industrial  school  would 
be  good  for  other  people's  children.  However,  where  there 
were  several  children  in  the  family  the  personal  interest  in 
the  industrial  school  was  strongly  expressed;  and  it  was  recog- 
nized that  such  a  school  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  performance 
of  parental  duty  towards  some  of  the  children,  at  least 

It  was  found  that,  although  the  report  of  the  local  commis- 
sion on  an  industrial  school  for  Worcester  had  been  printed 
in  the  local  newspapers,  it  had  not  been  generally  read.  The 
questions  most  frequently  asked  by  persons  interviewed  were: 
Would  the  school  be  free  ?  and.  How  thoroughly  was  it  intended 
to  teach  a  trade  in  this  school?  Invariably,  satisfaction  was 
expressed  that  no  private  interests  could  have  any  control  over 
the  school;  also,  that  it  was  intended  that  every  pupil  should 
receive  a  thorough  grounding  for  a  trade  before  being  gradu- 
ated. 

There  was  found  to  be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  success- 
ful shops  are  organized  as  profit-making  establishments,  and 
that  in  them  the  duty  of  instructing  apprentices  devolves  on 
foremen,  few  of  whom  have  either  the  desire,  ability  or  incentive 
to  teach  trades  to  boys,  such  teaching  being  very  different  from 
the  executive  work  demanded  of  a  shop  foreman.  It  was  also 
felt  that  children  attending  an  industrial  school  would  have 
an  advantage  over  those  working  in  a  shop,  in  being  kept  away 
from  the  influence  of  shop  life  at  so  young  an  age. 

It  was  learned  that  there  were  many  children,  below  the 
age  limit  adopted  in  this  investigation,  whose  parents  expressed 
the  wish  to  have  them  attend  an  industrial  school  when  they 
arrived  at  the  proper  age. 
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National  Movbment  foe  Ikdusteial  Education. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 

Education,  at  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  commission  was  asked  at  a  late  day  to  send  material  to 
the  exhibition  held  in  Atlanta,  on  November  19,  20,  and  21,  in 
connection  with  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  So- 
ciety.    Accordingly  an  exhibit  was  prepared. 

In  detail  the  exhibit  consisted  of  three  large  framed  panels, 
about  5  by  6  feet,  two  of  them  setting  forth  the  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  commission,  as  enacted  in  chapter  505,  Acts  of 
1906,  and  chapter  572^  Acts  of  1908.  The  third  panel  gave  the 
names  of  cities  and  towns  in  which  industrial  schools  had  al- 
ready been  established  by  the  commission,  together  with  their 
total  number  of  pupils  and  a  list  of  the  various  courses  of  study 
oflfered.  These  panels  were  supplemented  by  sixteen  framed 
photographs,  showing  classes  and  work  rooms  in  several  of  the 
representative  schools,  together  with  a  large  framed  picture  of 
the  Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School  of 
Technology. 

The  invitation  to  be  represented  in  the  exhibition  was  re- 
ceived too  late,  however,  to  permit  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  products  of  the  schools  operated  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  commission. 

Governor  Guild  appointed  as  delegates  from  Massachusetts 
to  this  meeting  of  the  National  Society  the  following  persons : 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  Frederick  P.  Fish,  Charles  H.  Morse,  Miss 
Florence  M.  Marshall  and  Eufus  W.  Stimson. 

Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  the  National  Society  for  the 

Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  has  been  organized 
during  the  year;  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish  of  Boston  is  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  A.  G.  Bookwalter  of  Boston  is  secretary. 

This  State  branch  takes  the  place  of  the  former  State  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Societv  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial  Education. 
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Legislation  on  Industbial  Education  in  Otheb  States. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  development  of  the  interest 
in  industrial  education  in  other  States  of  this  country  during 
the  part  year  has  been  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  various  State-governing  bodies.  This 
commission  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  information  regard- 
ing its  work,  both  as  to  scope  and  methods  used  in  developing 
its  lines  of  action,  to  governors.  State  committees,  and  State, 
civic  and  special  educational  boards. 

The  promotion  of  industrial  education  under  State  aus- 
pices in  the  United  States  is  being  accomplished  in  several 
ways:  by  the  enactment  of  State  laws  providing  for  industrial 
schools;  by  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  by  cities, 
through  the  independent  action  of  city  governments;  encour- 
agement of  the  movement  by  the  work  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  education,  its  State  committees 
and  State  branches;  and  by  the  establishment  and  work  of 
local  committees  in  districts  and  towns. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  movements  for  the  enactment  of 
State  laws  authorizing  industrial  schools  in  various  States  is 
given  in  the  following  pages.  Copies  of  the  State  laws  are 
given  in  Appendix  G. 

Connecticvi. 

The  early  interest  of  Connecticut  in  State-authorized  in- 
dustrial education  is  shown  by  the  approval,  on  June  3,  1903, 
of  an  act  which  runs  as  follows:  — 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly:  Section  1.  That  the  governor  be  and  is 
hereby  directed  to  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  three  persons, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  practical  means  and  methods  of 
industrial  and  technical  education. 

Section  2.  Said  commission  shall,  on  or  before  February  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six,  report  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  session  to  be 
held  in  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  may  deem  wise. 

Section  3.  No  member  of  said  commission  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services  as  such  member,  but  the  commission  may  expend 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  for  incidental  and  necessary 
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expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  said  sum  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  upon  the  order  of  the  comptroller,  with  whom  the 
commission  shall  file  proper  receipts  and  vouchers. 

The  report  of  this  conunission  was  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1905,  but  by  vote  this  report  was  continued  to 
the  Greneral  Assembly  of  1907,  so  that  when  the  report  of  the 
Connecticut  commission  was  accepted  in  its  final  form,  the 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion was  well  under  way. 

In  January,  1907,  Senator  Luther,  president  of  Trinity 
College,  introduced  a  trade  school  bill  in  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature. This  bill  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  press  by 
various  organizations,  and  a  hearing  was  held  before  the  com- 
mittee on  education  on  March  1,  1907. 

On  July  12,  1907,  the  appropriation  committee  presented  a 
substitute  bill.  This  bill,  entitled  "  An  Act  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  public  schools  for  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  trades,"  was  enacted  and  became  a  law 
as  chapter  250  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1907.  This  act  is  re- 
produced in  full  in  Appendix  G. 

Georgia. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  of  1906  passed  an  act  for  the  or- 
ganization of  11  district  agricultural  schools.  This  act  is  given 
in  full  in  Appendix  G.  In  the  spring  of  1907  it  was  stated 
that  the  appropriation  for  these  schools  would  amoimt  to  about 
$3,000  for  each  school. 

Maryland. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1908  authorized  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  recommend  legislation  on  industrial 
education.  This  commission  held  its  meeting  of  organization 
at  Baltimore,  on  June  20.  Dr.  Eichard  Grady  of  Annapolis 
was  appointed  as  permanent  chairman,  and  Mr.  Paul  Edgar 
of  Elkton  was  made  secretary.  The  other  members  are  How- 
ard Melvin,  John  T.  Foley  and  Larrie  C.  Quinn.  The  com- 
mission will  make  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  in  Maryland,  and  make  a  report  upon  it  It 
will  examine  into  the  extent  to  which  industrial  education  is 
carried  on  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere. 
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Michigan. 

In  the  Michigan  Legislature  of  1907  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  county  schools  of  agriculture,  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  economy  was  enacted.  In  substance  it  au- 
thorizes the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
a  county  school  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.  Two  or 
more  counties  may  unite  in  establishing  such  schools.  Upon 
the  decision  of  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  estab- 
lish such  a  school,  the  question  of  establishment  shall  be  put  to 
the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county. 

A  separate  county  school  board  of  five  members  shall  have 
control  of  the  organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
such  schools.  The  county  commissioner  of  schools  is  one  of 
the  members,  and  the  other  four  are  to  be  elected  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  for  one,  two,  three  and  four  years,  one  old  mem-, 
ber  dropping  out  and  one  new  one  being  added  each  year. 
Where  two  or  more  counties  combine,  a  portion  of  the  board 
shall  be  selected  from  each  county,  and  necessary  levies  of 
money  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  county  in  proportion  to 
the  assessed  valuation. 

The  required  courses  of  study  include  the  soil,  plant  life  and 
the  animal  life  of  the  farm;  farm  accounts;  manual  training; 
and  domestic  economy.  Not  less  than  ten  acres  of  land  must  be 
connected  with  the  school  for  experiment  and  demonstration 
purposes.  Tuition  is  free  to  inhabitants  of  the  coimty  or 
counties  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  school.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  classes  for  advanced  students  during  the  win- 
ter months.  The  superintendent  of  such  a  school  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  State  college  of  agriculture. 

This  act  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  G. 

Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  was  approved 
March  21,  1908,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  county  agri- 
cultural high  school  for  white  youth  in  each  county,  such  school 
to  be  under  a  board  of  five  trustees,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  two  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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board  of  supervisors  and  two  by  the  comity  school  board.  A  tax 
not  exceeding  2  mills  may  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the  school 
unless  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  object  to  such  levy.  If 
certain  definite  provisions  regarding  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  school  are  complied  with  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  grant  of  $1,000  per  year  may 
be  received  from  the  State. 

This  act  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  G. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Senate,  March  10,  1908,  there  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Colby  a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  industrial 
education,  and  report  thereon  to  the  next  Legislature.  The  five 
persons  composing  the  commission  are  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation, but  may  employ  a  secretary  and  other  necessary  clerical 
assistance.    The  commission's  expenses  must  not  exceed  $5,000. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  March  31,  1908,  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  State.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  five  persons,  without  salary,  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  such  schools,  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State  in  first  and  second  class  cities.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1908,  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 

The  commission  has  reported  to  the  Governor,  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  State  commission  on  industrial  edu- 
cation, with  authority  to  establish  independent  industrial 
schools. 

New  York. 

A  bill  for  industrial  education  was  signed  by  Governor 
Hughes  May  18,  1908.  The  measure  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  local  boards  of  education  of  general  industrial 
schools,  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  course  or  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  trade 
schools  open  to  pupils  who  are  eighteen  years  old  and  have 
completed  either  the  elementary  school  course  or  a  course  in 
the  industrial  school,  or  who  have  met  such  other  requirements 
as  the  local  board  may  prescribe. 
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Local  authorities  are  authorized  to  appoint  an  advisory  board 
of  five  members,  representing  the  local  trades  and  industries, 
two  of  the  members  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  three  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  their  successors  to  be  appointed  for  a  full 
term  of  two  years.  These  local  boards  are  authorized  to  em- 
ploy competent  teachers  for  the  trade  and  industrial  schools, 
to  provide  proper  courses  of  study,  to  purchase  grounds  and 
lease  or  construct  suitable  buildings,  and  to  purchase  neces- 
sary machinery,  tools,  apparatus  and  supplies.  For  each  in- 
dependently organized  industrial  trade  school  the  State  is  to 
appropriate  $500  each  year  where  one  teacher  is  employed 
and  where  there  is  an  enrollment  of  at  least  25  pupils,  and  an 
extra  $200  for  each  additional  teacher  employed  exclusively 
in  such  schools. 

In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  law,  a  new  di- 
vision in  the  education  department,  called  the  division  of  trades 
schools,  has  been  organized,  and  to  it  have  been  assigned  the 
duties  incident  to  the  establishment,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  these  factory  and  trades  schools.  It  is  suggested  that 
boards  of  education  advise  with  local  commercial  and  labor 
organizations,  and  invite  expressions  from  the  press  and  citi- 
zens; and  that  where  a  real  demand  appears  for  training  in 
general  shop  work  or  in  any  particular  trade,  steps  be  taken 
to  meet  it.  When  this  time  comes  at  any  point  in  the  State, 
the  education  department,  through  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
trades  schools,  will  be  ready  to  be  of  service. 

On  Sept.  10,  1908,  the  education  department  of  New  York 
State  issued  a  circular,  announcing  that  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  division  of  trades  schools  the  education  department 
was  prepared  to  take  up  the  organization  of  factory  and  trade 
schools  with  local  school  authorities,  commercial  or  labor  or- 
ganizations, or  any  other  citizens  who  may  be  interested. 

A  circular  of  information  was  issued  from  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  1,  1908,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  will  arise  in  reference  to  the  recent  law,  providing 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  general  industrial 
and  trades  schools. 

The  bill  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  G.     Appended  to  this 
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bill  are  explanatory  notes  on  the  law  as  outlined  in  the  bill, 
issued  by  the  division  of  trades  schools  of  the  New  York  State 
education  department. 

Wisconsin. 

An  industrial  school  bill  was  enacted  by  the  Wisconsin  As- 
sembly of  1907.  This  act,  which  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix 
G,  provided  that  any  city  or  school  district  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin should  have  the  power  to  establis*h,  conduct  and  main- 
tain a  school  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  in- 
struction in  trades  to  persons  having  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  such  schools  to  form  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
such  city,  and  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
respective  school  boards;  but  after  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  each  school  board  may  appoint  an  advisory  conmiittee 
on  trade  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  five  citizens  not  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board,  but  each  of  whom  is  experienced  in 
one  or  more  of  the  trades  taught  in  the  school. 

The  funds  for  such  industrial  schools  are  to  be  raised  by  a 
tax  not  exceeding  one-half  mill  on  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  the  city.  Provision  is  made  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  regu- 
lar school  funds  for  industrial  school  purposes,  reimbursement 
to  be  made  from  the  industrial  school  fund  when  it  shall  have 
become  available.  A  check  on  the  introduction  of  an  industrial 
school  by  the  school  board  against  the  wishes  of  the  conununity 
is  maintained  by  the  provision  that  the  matter  may  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  school  district,  upon  petition  of 
20  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  previous  election. 

An  important  provision  of  this  bill  is  the  permission  to  take 
over  trade  schools  already  established,  thus  following  in  the 
steps  of  European  countries,  where  in  many  cases  the  schools 
taken  over  have  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  new  State  system. 

As  a  result  of  this  law,  and  in  accordance  with  the  last-men- 
tioned provision,  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  became  the 
first  day  trade  school  to  be  operated  under  a  State  industrial 
school  law. 
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Statement  belative  to  the  Report  eequired  of  the  Com- 
mission, BY  Section  6  of  Chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of 

1906,  REGARDING  INDUSTRIAL  ScHOOL  LEGISLATION  NEC- 
ESSARY FOR  THE  Reimbursement  of  Cities,  Towns  or 
Districts  expending  Monet  for  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, AS  authorized  by  Chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of 
1906  AND  Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1908. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  schools  now  authorised, 
and  of  other  schools  which  may  be  authorized  previous  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  General  Court,  as  provided  for  by  section 
5  of  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  and  supplemented  by  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  chapter  672  of  the  Acts  of  1908 ;  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  to  towns  of  one-haK  the  tuition 
paid  for  pupils  attending  an  authorized  industrial  school  in 
operation  in  another  city,  town  or  district,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  —  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  this  commission  to  ask  for  appropriations  at  an  early 
date. 

Secommendations  for  Industrial  School  Legisiation. 

This  commission  recommends  the  following  amendments  in 
existing  industrial  school  legislation :  — 

1.    An  Act  relative  to  Industrial  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  five  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words, 
«  Whenever  any  city  or  town  or  any  district,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  shall  appropriate  money  for  the  establishment  and 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  independent  schools  for  industrial  train- 
ing," and  substituting  therefor  the  words :  —  Upon  certification  by  the 
commission  on  industrial  education  to  the  auditor  of  the  conmionwealth 
that  a  city,  town  or  district,  either  by  moneys  raised  by  local  taxation  or 
by  moneys  donated  or  contributed,  has  maintained  an  independent  in- 
dustrial school,  as  provided  for  in  chapter  five  hundred  and  five  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  himdred  and  six,  as  supplemented  by  chapter 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight,  —  so  that  the  section  will  read  as  follows :  — 

Upon  certification  by  the  commission  on  industrial  education  to  the 
auditor  of  the  commonwealth  that  a  city,  town  or  district,  either  by 
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moneys  raised  by  local  taxation  or  by  moneys  donated  or  contribated, 
has  maintained  an  independent  industrial  school,  as  provided  for  in 
chapter  five  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  as  supplemented  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  the  commonwealth,  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  shall  pay  annually 
from  the  treasury  to  such  cities,  towns  or  districts  a  sum  proportionate 
to  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 
of  schools  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  valuation,  as  follows:  cities 
and  towns  expending  more  than  five  dollars  for  each  thousand  of  val- 
uation for  the  support  of  public  schools  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  amount  of  one  half,  those  raising  and  expending  be- 
tween four  and  five  dollars  per  thousand  to  the  amount  of  one  third, 
and  those  raising  and  expending  less  than  four  dollars  per  thousand  to 
the  amount  of  one  fifth,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  industrial  schools: 
provided,  that  no  payment  to  any  city  or  town  shall  be  made  except  by 
special  appropriation  by  the  legislature. 

2.    An  Act  relative  to  Industrial  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  three  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  is  hereby  amended  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words :  —  section  five  in  place  of  "  section  four,"  in  the  last 
line  of  the  section,  so  that  the  last  sentence  of  this  section  as  corrected 
shall  read :  — 

Such  schools,  if  approved  by  the  commission  on  industrial  education 
as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  shall  receive  reim- 
bursement as  provided  in  section  five  of  said  chapter  five  hundred  and 
five. 

PAUL  H.  HANUS. 
A.  LINCOLN  FILENE. 
CHAELES  H.  WINSLOW. 
CAELTON  D.  EICHAEDSOX. 
MILTON  P.  HIGGINS. 
EMILY  GEEENE  BALCH. 


APPEISTDICES 


Appendix  A. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORCESTER  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION,  ON  A  PROPOSED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
WORCESTER.    (SCHOOL  FOR  MACHINISTS.) 


The  Worcester  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  John  T.  Duggan,  June  25,  1907,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  petition  to  the  City  Council,  made  a  report  to  the  City 
Council  Monday  night,  June  15,  1908.  The  report  sets  forth 
the  petition  to  the  City  Council,  signed  by  the  Worcester  Pub- 
lic Education  Association,  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  Worces- 
ter County  Mechanics  Association  and  the  Worcester  Metal 
Trades  Association,  also  President  Carroll  D.  Wright  of  Clark 
College,  and  125  other  citizens  and  108  women  interested  in 
industrial  education.  This  report  asked  for  the  appointment 
by  the  mayor  of  a  local  commission  on  industrial  education, 
to  consist  of  nine  members,  "  citizens  of  Worcester,  who  are 
known  to  be  interested  in  industrial  education  and  are  familiar 
with  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  needs  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education,  and  report  to  the  City  Council 
a  plan,  with  estimates  and  details,  for  an  industrial  school  for 
boys  and  girls  in  Worcester." 

On  this  petition  an  order  was  adopted  by  the  City  Council, 
April  3,  1907,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 'such  commis- 
sion, which  was  done  by  Mayor  Duggan  June  14,  1907,  and 
is  composed  of  Milton  P.  Higgins,  Charles  F.  Marble,  Corne- 
lius J.  Carmody,  George  I.  Alden,  John  P.  Casey,  O.  W.  Nor- 
cross,  John  E.  Back,  John  M.  Buckley  and  Rufus  B.  Eowler. 
It  is  composed  of  four  manufacturers,  two  educators,  two  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  one  lawver.     The  commission,  at  the 
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Board  of  Trade  rooms,  June  25,  1907,  organized  by  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Milton  P.  Higgins  chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mar- 
ble secretary.  After  frequent  meetings,  several  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  State  commission,  and  examina- 
tions of  plans,  the  commission  made  the  following  report :  — 

Resolved:  First,  that  the  city  of  Worcester  be  requested  to  provide  in- 
dustrial education,  through  independent  trade  schools,  for  both  girls 
and  boys. 

Second,  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  an  undertaking  fully  car- 
ried out  would  involve  much  time  and  money,  the  city  of  Worcester 
should  undertake  at  first  the  establishment  of  one  industrial  school  for 
boys,  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year, 
September,  1909,  or  before. 

Third,  that  the  object  of  this  trade  school  shall  be  to  produce  efficient, 
skilled  mechanical  workmen,  thoroughly  trained  and  competent,  who 
shall  have  also  mental  discipline  and  education  adapted  to  vocational 
pursuits. 

Fourth,  that  this  school  shall  be  conducted  in  suitable  shops  and 
schoolrooms  combined  in  one  building. 

Fifth,  that,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  metal  trades  in  this 
locality  and  the  fundamental  character  of  the  machinist  trade,  the  trade 
school  first  established  should  be  for  the  training  of  boys  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  the  machinist  trade,  including  such  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  drafting,  pattern  making,  tool  making,  die  sinking,  iron  mould- 
ing and  blacksmithing  as  are  required  in  connection  with  the  thorough 
training  of  a  competent,  intelligent,  all-round  machinist. 

Sixth,  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  suitable  building  be  secured  for  occu- 
pancy by  September,  1909,  or  before  if  possible,  for  the  machine  trades, 
and  with  the  expectation  that  provision  for  the  building  trades  and 
other  trades  may  follow. 

Seventh,  that  the  following  is  a  tentative  plan  for  instruction  for  a 
four  years'  course  in  a  school  for  the  thorough  practical  training  of 
machinists  diuing  a  period  corresponding  to  the  high  school  age,  the 
training  of  the  school  to  be  divided  between  practical  shop  work  and 
school-book  work.  At  least  half  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  mechan- 
ical work  unde^  the  best  conditions  for  the  pupil's  advancement  in  high- 
grade  practical  skill;  the  other  half  of  the  time  must  include  whatever 
is  devoted  to  text-book  work,  recreation  or  play,  drawing,  excursions  to 
shops  and  factories,  athletics,  art  or  music.  Only  the  month  of  August 
will  be  allowed  for  vacation.  Saturday  afternoon  is  free  from  all  school 
duties.  But  the  life  of  the  pupil  must  be  devoted  to  interesting  sub- 
jects, pleasurable  change  and  earnest  productive  work  in  his  vocation. 

Your  commission  believes  that  the  proposed  industrial  edu- 
cation will  give  Worcester  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  engage 
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in  industrial  work  in  early  life  as  good  preparation  for  their 
careers  as  is  now  given  the  high  school  pupil  for  his  college 
course. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  half-time  trade  school  will  meet 
the  needs  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  community  who  think 
they  must  leave  the  public  school  to  earn  a  living,  and  that 
this  type  of  school  wiU  eventually  prove  to  be  the  proper  ex- 
pansion of  our  public  school  facilities,  which  at  present  are 
only  adapted  to  a  professional  or  academic  course. 

Industbial  Teainino  foe  Gibls. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  order  specifying 
the  appointing  of  this  commission,  .consideration  has  also  been 
given  to  the  question  of  industrial  education  for  girls.  Two 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  such  education  are:  training 
and  care  in  the  management  of  the  home ;  and  definite  prepara- 
tion for  some  form  of  industry.  Every  girl  is  associated  with 
a  home,  and  in  later  life  may  be  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
a  home.  To  perform  her  proper  work  in  this  sphere  intelli- 
gently and  economically,  training  in  the  household  arts  and  sci- 
ences is  necessary.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  girls  to  obtain 
this  in  many  of  the  homes  of  to-day,  so  that,  if  they  gain  it 
at  all,  they  must  acquire  it  elsewhere.  Schools  of  domestic 
science  have  been  most  successful  in  this  direction.  A  school 
for  this  purpose  would  have  courses  in  sewing,  cooking,  house- 
keeping,'decoration  and  kindred  subjects. 

An  increasing  number  of  girls  are  obliged  to  go  to  work 
either  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  within 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  support  themselves  or  assist 
in  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  .family.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  such  girls,  definite  domestic  science  and  trade  instruction  is 
needed,  so  that  they  may  obtain  a  living  wage  and  have  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Douglas  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  industrial  and  technical  education,  it  was  shown  that, 
of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  that 
were  engaged  in  industry  in  this  State,  about  45  per  cent,  are 
girls,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  nearly  as  many  girls  need- 
ing this  instruction  as  there  are  boys.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  there  is  even  less  opportunity  for  apprenticeship  in  the 
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trades  open  to  girls  than  in  those  for  boys.  The  work  of  the 
girls'  industrial  schools  already  established  in  this  and  other 
countries  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  give  girls  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  such  training  that  they  may  enter  upon  trades  like 
those  of  millinery,  dressmaking,  machine  operating,  pasting, 
etc.,  at  much  higher  wages  than  they  would  have  received  at 
the  same  age  had  they  entered  the  trade  earlier  without  train- 
ing, or  had  they  attended  the  ordinary  public  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  opportunity  for  advancement  is  greater,  as  they 
understand  all  the  operations  required  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
plex article,  instead  of  only  one  operation  upon  which  they  may 
have  been  engaged.  Trade  training  also  makes  it  possible  for 
girls  to  enter  many  industries,  requiring  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  operatives,  from  which  they  would  otherwise  be  debarred; 
without  this  training  they  would  be  compelled  to  accept  work 
in  those  industries  in  which  less  skillful  operatives  are  required 
and  lower  wages  are  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  received  by  trained 
girls  are  higher  than  those  of  the  untrained,  there  is  also  a 
moral  side  to  the  question,  which  is  even  more  important  In 
many  industries  it  is  difficult  for  girls  who  are  unskilled  to 
secure  a  living  wage.  Industrial  training  for  girls  may  mean 
all  the  difference  between  a  life  of  usefulness  and  respectability, 
or  one  of  worthlessness.  In  the  words  of  the  report  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Investigation :  "  If  the  standard  of  the 
working  women  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  to  be  kept  up 
to  the  high  level  which  it  has  maintained  in  the  past,  more  op- 
portunities for  industrial  training  must  be  offered  to  our  girls." 

Definite  training  for  the  duties  of  the  household  or  for  skilled 
industries  and  the  habits  of  application  therein  acquired  will 
inevitably  make  girls  more  reliable  and  more  responsible  in 
after  life,  whether  it  be  their  lot  to  become  wives  and  mothers, 
or  to  continue  in  industrial  work.  Such  training  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  school  may  also  be  the  only  means  of  imparting 
to  many  girls  the  culture  or  taste  for  culture  which  should  be 
one  of  the  objects  of  all  education. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  boys'  school,  a  part  of  the  time  in  any 
industrial  girls'  school  would  be  spent  in  the  class  room  in  the 
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study  of  such  branches  as  English,  arithmetic,  history,  science 
and  other  subjects  which  seemed  fitting. 

Your  conmaission  feels  that  the  need  of  industrial  training 
for  girls  is  scarcely  less  urgent  than  that  for  boys,  and  refrains 
from  recommending  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school 
for  girls  at  this  time,  because  of  the  expense.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  question  should,  however,  receive  favorable 
consideration  when  the  finances  of  the  city  will  permit. 

General  Bemabks. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  best  educational  training  for  ac- 
tive industrial  life  is  to  be  attained  by  great  elaboration  of  or- 
ganization, or  by  pretentious  buildings  beyond  the  effective  and 
present  needs  of  the  school;  therefore,  the  plans  submitted  for 
the  first  building  have  been  studied  with  reference  to  the  best 
provision  for  the  present  and  near  future. 

However,  we  propose  that  the  site  secured  shall  include  suffi- 
cient land  for  largely  extended  facilities,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  greatly  enlarged  numbers  in  the  various  trades  as  needed 
in  the  future.  Our  plans  for  a  building  may  be  outlined  as 
follows :  — 

The  floor  plan  of  the  building  is  50  feet  by  200  feet,  the 
frontage  to  consist  of  a  substantial,  plain  building,  50  feet  by 
50  feet,  four  stories  high.  From  this  front  building  there  ex- 
tends a  two-story  building,  50  feet  by  150  feet,  of  substantial 
modem  mill  construction,  with  abundance  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion, the  central  object  being  to  provide  ample  room  and  shop 
conditions  of  strictly  modem  character.  In  this  two-story  build- 
ing all  mechanical  practice  of  the  students  may  be  carried 
on  under  real  shop  conditions.  The  four-story  front  building 
is  designed  for  office  use  and  schoolrooms. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  law  through  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  State  aid  for  the  maintenance  of  such  industrial  schools 
as  are  needed  by  Worcester,  your  commission  found  that  an 
amendment  to  the  State  law  was  desirable.  Accordingly,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  an  amendment, 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 
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Any  city  or  town  may  also  establish  independent  industrial  schools  in 
charge  of  a  board  of  trustees^  which  shall  have  authority  to  provide  and 
maintain  such  schools.  Such  schools,  if  approved  by  the  commission  on 
industrial  education  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction^ 
shall  receive  reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  four  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 

The  petition  for  this  amendment  was  signed  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright  of  Worcester,  Charles  F.  Marble  of  Worcester,  (Jeorge 
H.  Martin  of  Boston  and  Milton  P.  Higgins  of  Worcester. 

The  proposition  to  amend  the  State  law  had  the  approval  of 
the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  and  met  with 
no  opposition,  so  far  as  we  know.  This  amendment  now  forms 
a  part  of  Senate  Bill,  No.  335,  recently  enacted  by  the  General 
Court,  and  is  now  approved  by  the  Governor.  The  delay  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill  has  made  it  impossible  to  make  this  re- 
port at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Site  fob  the  Peoposed  Tbade  School. 

The  subject  of  sufficient  land,  both  for  present  and  future 
requirements,  and  a  desirable  location,  has  required  much  time 
and  study  by  your  commission. 

A  site  and  location  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of  industrial 
education  in  all  branches  is  that  situated  on  Grove  Street,  ex- 
tending easterly  on  Concord  Street  to  Prescott  Street,  then 
southerly  to  the  factory  of  the  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company, 
also  extending  east  of  Prescott  Street  to  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Bailroad. 

This  lot  has  a  frontage  on  Grove  Street,  near  the  Armory 
and  opposite  the  Woman's  Club,  of  over  200  feet.  The  lot 
contains  about  66,404  square  feet,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
W.  H.  Sawyer  lumber  yards. 

If  this  location  is  purchased,  it  will  be  desirable  to  erect  at 
first  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Grove  Street  and  Concord 
Street,  50  feet  wide  by  200  feet  long.  The  part  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  comer  of  Grove  and  Concord  streets,  50  feet  by  50 
feet,  would  be  a  substantial  building,  four  stories  high;  while 
the  building  extending  easterly  from  this  four-story  building 
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along  Concord  Street  would  be  150  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide, 
and  at  present  only  two  or  three  stories  high. 

The  commission  deems  this  location  and  its  surroundings 
very  desirable.  The  schoolrooms  would  look  out  upon  Armory 
Square,  while  the  school  shops  would  face  on  Concord  and  Pres- 
cott  streets,  with  desirable  side-track  facilities. 

This  lot  is  owned  by  the  Art  Museum,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
Stephen  Salisbury  estate.  The  trustees  of  the  Art  Museum 
are  interested  to  have  the  industrial  schools  established  in  the 
best  possible  location.  This  land  is  valued  at  a  very  conserva- 
tive market  price  of  75  cents  per  square  foot,  but  a  special  price 
of  50  cents  per  square  foot  is  made  to  the  city  if  it  is  used  for 
industrial  education,  under  the  following  conditions,  stated  in 
a  letter  from  the  trustees  of  the  Art  Museum,  May  21,  1908, 
viz. :  — 

[Copy.] 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  21,  1908. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fowler  :  —  The  executive  committee  of  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  have  voted  to  offer  the  whole  tract  of  land  concerning 
which  we  have  had  some  correspondence,  that  is,  the  land  bounded  by 
Grove  and  Concord  streets,  and  extending  back  across  Prescott  Street 
to  the  railroad,  at  50  cents  per  square  foot  for  the  purpose  of  an  indus- 
trial school;  the  property  for  100  feet  back  from  Grove  Street  is  not 
to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  any  building  other  than  for  such  indus- 
trial school,  of  an  architectural  design  to  be  approved  by  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, and  is  not  to  be  leased,  used  or  occupied  for  any  other  purpose 
without  the  consent  of  the  Art  Museum ;  at  least  part  of  the  building  for 
such  school  fronting  on  Grove  Street  is  to  be  built  within  three  years 
from  April  1, 1909. 

This  offer  is  subject  to  W.  H.  Sawyer's  rights  in  said  premises,  which 
rights,  I  understand,  the  Museum  would  recognize  until  April  1, 1909. 

Very  truly  yours,  T.  H.  Gage,  Secretary, 

RuFus  B.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Worcester, 

The  proposed  first  building  would  constitute  a  section,  which 
would  have  a  good  appearance  while  standing  alone  and  would 
be  a  harmonious  part  of  an  extensive  industrial  school  build- 
ing whenever  it  is  constructed  in  the  future. 
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Peoposed  Ab£ang£ment   of   Studies  and  Wobk  fob  the 

WOECESTEE  TeADE  ScHOOL. 

This  schedule  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  total  registration 
of  200  students  -in  a  four  years^  course.  This  number  has  been 
assumed  to  be  divided  in  the  following  proportions:  first-year 
students,  80 ;  second-year  students,  50 ;  third-year  students,  40 ; 
fourth-year  students,  30,  —  200. 

The  above  proportion,  while  arbitrary,  is  not  far  from  that 
found  in  schools  where  there  is  a  similar  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  leave  and  go  to  work  before  their  course  is  completed. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  fully  one-half  of  the  time  will  be 
given  by  students  to  shop  work,  all  instruction  in  the  form  of 
lectures  or  demonstrations,  etc.,  being  given  outside  that  time. 
To  accomplish  this  object  with  the  most  economy,  half  of  all 
the  students  should  be  in  the  shop  at  once,  and  half  in  recita- 
tion rooms  or  at  study. 

This  will  involve  a  shop  capacity  of  100  boys,  for  which  the 
plans  provide  if  no  work  of  too  large  a  character,  requiring 
much  floor  space  for  erection,  is  undertaken.  For  class  room 
work  five  recitation  rooms  are  provided,  which  will  accommodate 
the  three  upper  classes,  each  in  a  separate  room,  and  the  en- 
tering class  divided  into  two  sections.  This  brings  no  more 
than  25  boys  in  any  one  class  room  together,  and  makes  classes 
which  can  be  thoroughly  taught  by  one  instructor. 

The  tentative  schedule  of  studies  per  week  suggested  for  the 
first  year  is  as  follows:  shop  arithmetic,  two  recitations,  two 
hours  study;  shop  algebra,  two  recitations,  two  hours  study; 
English,  two  hours  instruction,  hours  of  study,  none ;  civics  and 
citizenship,  two  recitations,  two  hours  study;  drawing,  four 
hours  work ;  shop  lectures,  two  to  five  hours ;  total  student  time, 
twenty  to  twenty-three  hours  per  week,  besides  twenty-two  hours 
shop  practice;  total  instructor's  time,  fourteen  to  seventeen 
hours  for  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  first-year  class. 

The  shop  algebra  and  arithmetic,  in  order  to  be  of  use,  must 
be  taught  by  a  teacher  thoroughly  acquainted  with  shop  meth- 
ods and  processes.  The  same  must  be  required  of  the  teacher 
in  drawing  and  machine  design.  The  shop  lectures  will  be 
given  by  the  head  shop  instructors.     The  English,  civics  and 
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citizenship  may  be  taught  by  men  totally  unacquainted  with 
shop  work.  The  first-year  work  in  shop  would  naturally  in- 
clude most  of  the  work  which  would  be  given  in  carpentry,  and 
a  start  in  all  the  other  branches,  as  pattern-making,  tool  forg- 
ing, care  of  engines  and  boilers,  care  of  tools  in  tool  room, 
cleaning  castings  and  machine  work. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  school's  existence  the  two  class 
rooms  used  by  the  entering  class  would  have  to  be  equipped, 
the  drafting  rooms  fitted  up,  the  entire  power  outfit  installed, 
the  wood-working  shop  entirely  made  ready  for  work,  and  about 
one-third  the  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  and  blacksmith 
shop  put  in. 

Instructors  would  be  needed  in  both  wood  work  and  machine 
work,  who  would  have  older  boys  as  assistants  in  their  tool 
rooms.  The  blacksmith  shop  would  require  a  competent  black- 
smith, and  there  would  be  need  of  a  good  steam  engineer. 

The  schoolroom  work  could  be  easily  handled  by  one  live 
instructor  in  arithmetic,  algebra  and  drawing,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  the  superintendent  or  director,  and  outside  help 
from  a  part-time  instructor  in  civics,  citizenship  and  English 
from  some  other  school  in  the  city.  The  superintendent  should 
have  a  share  in  the  instruction  of  the  entering  class,  so  that  he 
will  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  every  boy. 

The  second-year  study  schedule  proposed  is  as  follows:  ge- 
ometry, two  recitations,  two  hours  study;  English,  two  hours 
instruction,  hours  of  study,  none ;  civics  and  citizenship,  one  reci- 
tation, one  hour  study ;  history,  one  recitation,  one  hour  study ; 
physics,  two  recitations,  two  hours  study ;  shop  lectures,  two  to 
five  hours;  drawing,  four  hours;  a  total  of  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen hours  per  week  for  the  teachers  for  each  of  the  two  di- 
visions, and  twenty  to  twenty-three  hours  per  week  for  the 
student,  besides  the  shop  instruction  of  twenty-two  hours. 

For  the  third  year:  English,  one  recitation,  hours  of  study, 
none;  physics,  two  recitations,  two  hours  study;  commercial 
geography,  one  recitation,  one  hour  study;  bookkeeping,  one 
recitation,  hours  of  study,  none;  arithmetic,  one  recitation, 
hours  of  study,  none;  trigonometry,  one  recitation,  one  hour 
study;  shop  lectures,  two  to  five  hours;  drawing,  four  hours; 
total  instruction,  fourteen  to  seventeen  hours  per  week  for  each 
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division;  total  for  students,  nineteen  to  twenty-two  hours  per 
week,  besides  twenty-two  hours  shop  practice. 

Fourth  year,  first  half :  English,  one  hour  instruction,  hours 
of  study,  none ;  commercial  arithmetic,  one  recitation,  one  hour 
study;  chemistry,  two  recitations,  two  hours  study;  cost  ac- 
counts, one  hour  instruction,  hours  of  study,  none;  physics, 
three  recitations,  three  hours  study;  shop  lectures,  two  to  five 
hours;  drawing,  four  hours. 

Second  half:  English,  one  hour  instruction,  hours  of  study, 
none;  conunercial  law,  one  hour  recitation,  one  hour  study; 
political  economy,  two  hours  recitations,  two  hours  study;  cost 
accounts,  one  hour  instruction,  hours  of  study,  none;  physics, 
three  hours  recitations,  three  hours  study;  shop  lectures,  two 
to  five  hours ;  drawing,  four  hours ;  total  instruction,  both  half- 
years,  fourteen  to  seventeen  hours  per  week  for  each  division; 
students  work  twenty  to  twenty-three  hours  per  week,  besides 
twenty-two  hours  shop  practice. 

Commercial  geography  taught  in  the  third  year  to  consist  of 
such  work  as  routing  of  freight  to  all  parts  of  this  and  other 
countries,  the  study  of  bills  of  lading,  tariffs,  etc  The  com- 
mercial arithmetic  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  interest  and 
discount  on  notes,  foreign  exchange,  etc. 

Shop  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  commercial 
arithmetic,  trigonometry,  costs,  must  all  be  taught  by  men  who 
have  had  practical  use  of  all  these  subjects,  and  with  special 
reference  to  their  practical  application.  These  call  for  both 
divisions  of  aU  classes,  forty-four  hours  of  class  room  instruction 
per  week. 

These  subjects,  with  the  drawing,  could  be  handled  by  two 
teachers,  who  would  also  be  able  to  look  after  shop  inspection, 
trips,  etc.,  with  some  aid  from  the  superintendent. 

The  balance  of  the  instruction,  being  more  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  student's  mind  than  of  practical  purpose,  conld  be 
given  by  teachers  who  might  be  able  to  devote  part  time  to  this 
school,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties  elsewhere. 

For  the  first  year  the  working  force  needed,  then,  would  be : 
superintendent  or  director,  bookkeeper  or  derk,  two  regular 
teachers  in  schoolrooms,  two  regular  teachers  in  shop,  steam 
engineer. 
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It  is  deemed  of  fundamental  importance  by  your  commis- 
sion that  the  shop  practice  shall  secure  to  each  graduate  a 
thorough,  practical  mechanical  trade.  For  example,  the  gradu- 
ate machinist  (using  the  term  machinist  in  its  broadest  sense) 
should  not  only  be  a  highly  skilled  workman,  expert  with  all 
the  tools  and  machines  of  the  modem  machine  shop,  but  he 
will  have  received  technical  instruction  and  some  practice  in 
the  allied  branches  which  are  related  to  his  business;  that  is, 
the  graduate  machinist  will  also  be  a  draftsman,  and  know 
something  of  pattern  making,  moulding,  die  sinking  and  forg- 
ing- 

All  shop  practice  will  be  imder  the  supervision  of  skilled 

workmen,  who  will  act  as  expert  working  foremen  and  in- 
structors. 

Practice  in  the  machine  shop  will  include  the  most  effective 
use  of  all  the  hand  tools  and  machine  tools  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery. 

The  following  is  a  partial  outline  of  the  shop  course,  follow- 
ing the  list  of  tools  and  machines  used  by  the  machinist.  When 
other  trades  are  introduced  into  the  school,  the  same  thorough- 
ness of  method  will  be  followed  with  the  tools  of  that  particular 
trade. 

For  example,  the  pupil  will  begin  in  the  machine  shop  of 
the  school  with  the  hammer,  cold  chisel  and  prick  punch.  The 
file,  the  scraper,  the  oil  stone,  will  be  used  in  the  most  modem, 
practical  way,  till  the  pupil  is  skillful  and  intelligent  with 
each  one.  The  pupil  will  become  expert  with  the  use  of  tools 
of  precision,  including  the  use  of  plain  calipers,  of  the  various 
kinds  for  rough  work,  and  micrometer  calipers  for  quick  meas- 
urements of  the  highest  accuracy  required  for  the  best  class 
of  practical  machine  construction,  also  indicators  for  testing 
the  accuracy  of  machine  parts  and  the  truthfulness  of  machin- 
ery in  operation. 

The  same  thoroughness  of  training  will  apply  to  the  large 
and  small  machine  tools,  such  as  the  lathe,  in  its  great  range 
from  rapid  rough  turning  to  accurate  fitting;  the  grinding 
machines  of  the  various  types,  of  work  from  the  crudest,  where 
quantity  is  a  necessity,  to  the  most  refined  workmanship,  where 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  are  required  and  definitely  measured. 
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Planers,  boring  mills,  gear  cutters  and  the  whole  range  of  ma- 
chine tools  will  receive  the  same  definite,  practical  attention. 

The  above  details  of  shop  practice  cover  but  a  very  little  of 
the  whole  range  of  shop  experience  which  the  graduate  machin- 
ist will  have  in  the  school.  It  is  given  here  to  indicate  the 
thorough  practical  methods  intended  for  the  shop  training  in 
all  departments.  The  breadth  and  practical  character  of  the 
schooling  by  means  of  study  and  instruction  in  the  schoolroom 
are  given  in  another  section  of  this  report.  The  object  is  to 
give  a  broad,  practical  training  for  the  boy  who  intends  to  lead 
an  industrial  life,  who  wishes  to  learn  a  thorough  trade  as  a 
basis  of  his  future  success. 


Shop  Peoduots. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  "  What  disposition  will  be 
made  of  the  products  of  the  school  shop  ? "  The  answer  is 
this :  "  If  the  pupil  is  to  attain,  while  in  the  trade  school,  a 
practical,  all-round  training  as  a  skilled  workman,  he  must  be 
trained  upon  high-grade  machine  products,  made  under  real 
shop  conditions  by  approved  methods.  Therefore,  there  must 
be  a  shop  product." 

The  amount  of  products  will  necessarily  be  small,  but  the 
quality  must  be  excellent.  For  a  considerable  time  the  product 
of  the  school  shop  would  be  required  for  enlarged  shop  and 
schoolroom  equipment  The  output  of  the  school  shop  would 
be  required  for  other  ^hools  for  a  still  longer  period.  Mean- 
while, there  would  be  established  some  special  machine  indus- 
tries along  lines  of  work  not  produced  in  Massachusetts;  for 
example,  such  as  a  line  of  independent  and  universal  lathe 
chucks,  or  the  manufacture  of  jigs  and  fixtures  for  other  shops. 
Such  articles  of  manufacture  would  be  superior  in  quality, 
design,  material  and  workmanship,  so  that  the  practice  for 
the  pupils  would  be  of  a  high  order. 

Though  there  would  be  no  competition  within  the  State,  the 
superior  character  and  price  should  not  meet  with  any  serious 
objection  from  competing  makers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Another  line  of  productive  work  suitable  for  trade  school 
shops,  on  account  of  the  superior   opportunity  it  will  offer  for 
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high-grade  skill  and  varied  shop  experience,  consists  of  rebuild- 
ing and  repairing  used  or  second-hand  machines. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  commission  that  many  lines  of  pro- 
ductive work  similar  to  the  two  examples  above  mentioned 
could  be  produced  in  a  school  shop,  with  the  entire  approval 
of  our  citizens,  manufacturers  and  workmen. 

The  basis  of  aU  objections  to  productive  school  shops  consists 
in  the  following:  — 

First.  —  In  the  claim  by  manufacturers,  on  the  ground  of 
competition  in  the  market  of  the  State. 

Second.  —  On  the  part  of  skilled  workmen,  who  fear  that  the 
opportunity  for  workingmen  wiU  be  reduced  by  the  work  in 
school  shops. 

Third.  —  The  objection  from  the  general  market,  from  the 
fear  that  cheap  goods  will  be  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

None  of  these  objections  can  justly  be  oflFered  if  the  school 
shop  produces  nothing  that  will  unfairly  compete  with  goods 
manufactured  in  Massachusetts,  if  nothing  will  be  sold  under 
market  price,  and  if  all  products  are  of  superior  quality,  and 
consequently  tend  to  raise,  not  lower,  the  prevailing  prices  of 
skilled  labor  and  the  products  of  skilled  labor. 

Pboposed  Abbangbment  of   Studies  and  Wobk  fob  the 

WOBCESTEB   TbaDE    ScHOOL. EvENING    ClASSES. 

This  schedule  is  based  on  the  expected  attendance  of  men 
already  employed  in  the  trades,  who  wish  either  one  or  more  of 
the  following  things:  to  increase  their  general  fund  of  techni- 
cal knowledge;  to  increase  their  technical  knowledge  of  some 
one  particular  branch;  to  increase  their  skill  in  the  running 
of  certain  machines ;  or  to  learn  to  run  other  machines.    . 

To  fit  these  requirements,  it  is  proposed  that  two  distinct 
classes  be  formed,  one  meeting  three  evenings  per  week  for 
study  and  recitation  only,  and  the  other  meeting  the  other  three 
evenings  for  work  in  the  shops.  In  case  of  need,  other  classes 
may  also  be  formed,  which  will  use  the  shops  while  the  first 
two  classes  are  in  recitation,  and  use  the  recitation  rooms  while 
the  first-mentioned  classes  are  in  the  shops.  In  this  way  it 
would  be  possible  to  accommodate  250,  or  possibly  more  pupils 
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in  the  evening,  the  number  being  less  than  that  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  day-school  accommodations,  on  account  of 
the  more  advanced  character  of  the  shop  work  which  would 
be  called  for,  and  also  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  smaller 
classes  in  recitation  rooms,  to  enable  the  instructor  to  come  in 
more  personal  contact  with  his  pupils  than  is  necessary  with 
younger  men. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  men  already  well  skilled  in 
some  branch  of  their  trade  will  look  to  this  school  for  the 
means  of  acquiring  skill  in  other  departments  that  they  cannot 
otherwise  get  without  considerable  cost  to  themselves;  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  may  be  skilled  as  a  lathe  hand  or  a  planer  hand, 
but  because  he  is  not  also  competent  as  a  milling  machine  hand 
or  as  a  gear  cutter,  he  may  feel  that  his  advancement  is  barred. 
Again,  a  man  may  be  skilled  as  a  machinist,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  accept  a  position  which  he  might  wish  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  which  might  be  easily  supplied, 
sometimes  by  a  general  course  outlined  below,  or  sometimes 
by  special  instruction,  which  ought  to  be  furnished,  even  if 
special  instructors  had  to  be  called  in.  Any  instruction  which 
might  fairly  be  called  for  along  mechanical  lines  should  be  fur- 
nished. 

Six  hours  per  week  is  allotted  to  recitation  and  lectures, 
taken  in  three  periods  alternate  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30, 
over  a  period  of  about  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  year.  No  num- 
ber of  hours  of  outside  study  iS  given,  because  it  is  felt  that 
men  who  would  wish  to  take  these  evening  courses  would  do 
the  best  they  could,  without  regard  to  any  set  hour  plan. 

First  year:  shop  arithmetic,  two  hours  per  week;  shop  alge- 
bra, two  hours  per  week;  English,  two  hours  per  week. 

* 

Second  year:  geometry,  two  hours  per  week;  physics,  three 
hours  per  week;  English,  one  hour  per  week.' 

Third  year:  physics,  two  hours  per  week;  trigonometry,  one 
hour  per  week;  commercial  arithmetic,  one  hour  per  week; 
English,  one  hour  per  week;  commercial  geography,  one  hour 
per  week. 

Fourth  year,  first  half:  physics,  two  hours  per  week;  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  one  hour  per  week;  cost  keeping,  one  hour 
per  week;  chemistry,  two  hours  per  week. 
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Fourth  year,  second  half:  physics,  two  hours  per  week;  cost 
keeping,  two  hours  per  week;  commercial  law,  one  hour  per 
week;  political  economy,  one  hour  per  week. 

The  arrangement  of  this  course  has  been  made  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  men  who  feel  the  need  of  the  arithmetic  and 
algebra  offered  the  first  year,  and  then  showing  them  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  studies  offered  later,  and  with  the  expectation 
that  at  whatever  time  the  student  might  drop  out,  he  would 
have  spent  all  his  time  on  something  of  value  to  him.  No  time 
for  drawing  or  designing  has  been  allowed  in  this  course,  it 
being  thought  best  to  group  that  with  the  other  distinctly  ma- 
nipulative work  of  the  shop. 

EflmcATB  or  Running  Expenses,  or  Annual  Maintenance. — 
For  Day  School,  accommodates  200  Pupils. 


Ftnt  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

Materials, 

93,000  00 

S6,000  00 

Power,  light  and  heat,       .... 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

Supplies, 

200  00 

500  00 

Insurance  (personal  property),  . 

100  00 

150  00 

Telephone,       ...... 

75  00 

75  00 

Depreciation, 

— 

1,000  00 

Library,  ....... 

125  00 

125  00 

Incidentals,      ...... 

150  00 

150  00 

Rent  of  land, 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

Salaries:  — 

Superintendent, 

2,100  00 

2,500  00 

aerk, 

300  00 

750  00 

Class  room  teachers,          .... 

1,200  00 

3,000  00 

Shop  teachers, 

2,200  00 

3,000  00 

Engineer  and  janitor  service, 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Totals, 

» $13,850  00 

'  $21,950  00 

>  One-half  of  the  cost  of  maintenanoe  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

Estimate  of  Cost  for  Plant  and  Equipment,  not  including  Site. 

Building  to  accommodate  200  day  pupils  and  200  evening 

pupils, $50,000  00 

Full  equipment  of  shops  and  schoolrooms,  50,000  00 


Total, 


$100,000  00 
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The  extra  cost  for  the  evening  school  would  he  difficult  to 
estimate  correctly,  but  it  should  be  kept  within  these  limits :  — 


Class  room  teachers, 
Shop,      .... 
Extra  power,  light  and  heat, 
Materials, 


Total, 


Si, 500  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

'S4,500  00 


The  above  estimate  is  for  200  evening  students  each,  taking 
six  hours  per  week  for  thirty-six  weeks. 

The  above  resolutions  and  the  substance  of  this  report  are 
unanimously  approved  by  the  State  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  under  whose  general  approval  this  school,  if  estab- 
lished, will  be  carried  on,  otherwise,  we  could  not  expect  State 
aid.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  unanimously  adopted  by  this 
commission,  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  report  of  tie 
Governor  Douglas  commission  and  the  views  of  the  present 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  we  ree- 
ommend  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  providing  for  a  board 
of  trustees,  as  provided  by  statute,  who  shall,  under  suitable 
rules  and  restrictions,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education,  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report. 

Signed  by  your  commission, 

MILTON  P.  HIGGINS. 
CHARLES  F.  MAEBLE. 
CORNELIUS  J.  CARMODY. 
GEO.  I.  ALDEN. 
JOHN  P.  CASEY. 
O.  W.  NORCROSS. 
JOHN  R  BACK 
JOHN  M.  BUCKLEY. 
RUEUS  B.  FOWLER. 


^  One-half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 
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Appendix  B. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LYNN  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDU- 
CATION ON  A  PROPOSED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
LYNN.  (SCHOOL  FOR  SHOE  WORKERS.) 


To  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  to  the  Honorable  City  Council  of  Lynn, 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  was  appointed 
April  7,  1908,  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  City  Coim- 
cil  designed  to  secure  to  Lynn  the  aid  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  establishing  an  industrial  school  here,  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906.  We  beg  leave  to  report 
as  follows :  — 

The  commission  has  held  frequent  meetings,  at  first  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  gentlemen  competent  to  advise,  later  for  discus- 
sion. Valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  from  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, from  the  members  of  the  special  committee  on  trade  edu- 
cation of  the  Lynn  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  the  chairman 
and  the  secretary  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  Lawrence 
Trade  School. 

The  State  commission  has  supplied  every  member  with  a 
compendious  typewritten  account  of  the  character,  equipment 
and  courses  in  the  few  shoe  trade  schools  already  in  existence 
in  England  and  Germany,  and  this  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  committee  meetings. 

The  harmonious  spirit  that  has  marked  all  meetings  of  the 
commission  and  those  of  its  committees,  however  earnest  the 
discussion  of  the  plans  and  principles,  and  the  hearty  agree- 
ment of  all  to  this  report,  have  been  due  to  the  desire  of  all 
its  members  —  representatives  of  manufacturing  interests,  of 
labor,  of  business  and  of  the  professions  alike  —  to  unite  in 
formulating  plans  for  a  school  that  shall  serve  no  one  class 
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above  another,  but  shall  soundly  advance  the  interests  of  Lynn's 
leading  industry  in  such  wise  as  to  benefit  all  citizens. 

The  commission  has  been  aided  in  determining  the  features 
of  a  trade  school  that  should  meet  the  special  conditions  and 
needs  of  our  city  and  the  shoe  industry  by  securing  the  per- 
sonal advice  of  hundreds  of  Lynn  citizens,  parents  of  pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Education, 
two  members  of  the  local  commission,  together  with  several 
associated  special  agents  who  were  Lynn  teachers  or  shoe- 
makers, presented  to  parents  in  their  homes  the  tentative  plans 
at  first  adopted.  This  canvass,  extending  over  three  months, 
revealed  a  practically  unanimous  public  approval  of  the  gen- 
eral plans  in  view,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  parents 
that  some  of  their  own  children  might  enter  the  proposed 
school;  and  these  conferences  with  citizens  of  all  trades,  in- 
dustries and  professions  gave  the  comimission  valuable  sug- 
gestions, which  have  been  embodied  in  the  final  plans  here 
reported. 

The  proposed  industrial  school  for  Lynn  should  be  a  shoe 
trade  school,  —  a  day  school.  In  years  to  come  it  should  in 
addition  train  boys  and  girls  for  other  leading  trades,  or  be 
supplemented  by  a  general  trade  school.  It  may  well  develop 
into  a  technical  school  of  high  rank  for  the  shoe  industry, 
capable  of  testing  materials,  processes  and  inventions,  and  of 
advancing  the  industry  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly  through 
the  education  of  competent  workmen. 

From  the  first  there  should  be  a  four  years'  course,  giving 
thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  and  such  practical 
training  as  shall  fit  its  graduates  to  rise  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  trade  and  to  large  usefulness  in  society.  Confer- 
ences with  hundreds  of  parents  in  Lynn  make  it  dear  that  the 
great  majority  desire  for  their  children  as  good  a  general  edu- 
cation as  possible,  and  that  they  are  also  insistent  that 
schools  shall  be  intensely  practical.  This  school  should  satisfy 
both  ideals.  Citizens  generally  condemn,  with  good  reason, 
the  present  so-called  trade  schools  run  by  private  parties,  and 
few  desire  a  public  school  with  a  sho^l;  course  designed  to  train 
persons  merely  to  run  machines.     While  this  might  favor  some 
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manufacturers  for  a  few  years,  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  shoe  industry  in  Lynn,  and  the  consequent  welfare  of  manu- 
facturers, workmen  and  the  public  alike,  must  be  founded 
upon  the  education  of  our  youth  —  the  future  workmen,  fore- 
men and  manufacturers  —  to  industrial  intelligence  and  skill 
as  thorough  and  relatively  superior  to-day  as  was  true  of  the 
men  that  established  Lynn's  pre-eminence  when  shoe  manu- 
facture was  a  handicraft. 

The  character  of  the  school  determines  the  conditions  of 
admission.  It  will  be  opened  to  those  trained  in  American 
elementary  schools.  It  should  welcome,  primarily,  the  gradu- 
ates of  grammar  schools.  In  line  with  the  position  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  however,  it 
may  wisely  admit  youth  fully  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have 
advanced  to  the  seventh  elementary  grade,  and  who  would  other- 
wise leave  school  for  the  factory  at  once.  It  may  also  provide 
special  courses  for  graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 

It  may  well  be  emphasized  that  such  a  four  years'  course 
would  never  be  entered  upon  by  adults,  and  that  no  foreign 
youth  who  had  not  first  acquired  such  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  and  other  elementary  studies  as  would  admit  them  to 
the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  schools  could  be  admitted  to 
the  school.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  proposed  shoe 
trade  school  is  to  wisely  attract  and  thoroughly  prepare  the 
best  sons  and  daughters  of  Lynn  for  the  development  of  our 
leading  industry. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school,  then,  should  be  a  fair  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  general  secondary  education  in  scope,  embracing 
such  divisions  of  the  several  branches  of  mathematics,  language, 
science  and  social  institutions  as  have  close  relation  to  the  shoe 
industry.  This  class  room  instruction  must  be  accompanied 
by  and  based  upon  much  practical  training  and  practice  in  all 
departments  of  shoe  manufacture  and  in  the  production  of 
shoes  of  good  quality.  It  will  readily  be  appreciated  that  such 
a  course  will  fit  youth  to  become  masters  of  their  trade,  and 
will  also  do  much  to  give  them  that  broad  outlook  upon  life 
that  constitutes  general  culture. 

The  courses  in  mathematics,  under  the  above  general  princi- 
ples, will  include  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  geometry  and  ele- 
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mentary  mechanics.  The  arithmetic  will  deal  with  problems 
of  the  shoe  factory  and  subsidiary  industries  that  concern  stock, 
machinery,  costs  of  production,  wages,  etc.,  and  will  lead  to 
figuring  the  costs  of  a  shoe  and  the  mathematics  of  factory 
management.  Bookkeeping  should  be  taught,  both  that  work- 
men and  foremen  may  understand  their  relations  to  the  book- 
keeping department,  and  also  that  girls  who  are  already  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  shoe  manufacture  may  be  trained  for 
factory  bookkeepers,  and  be  correspondingly  valuable.  Greome- 
try  must  be  taught  in  relation  to  its  application  to  last  making, 
pattern  designing  and  drafting,  and  to  mechanics.  Under  ele- 
mentary mechanics  the  principles  of  physics  as  to  power,  mo- 
tion, machines,  etc.,  will  be  applied  to  shoe  machinery,  to 
sources  of  power  and  to  its  transmission.  Mechanical  and 
freehand  drawing  should  be  taught  and  practised,  particularly 
as  a  means  of  expression  and  of  understanding  lasts,  patterns 
and  machines. 

The  scientific  courses  will  include  physiology  and  hygiene, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  the  geography  of  materials,  produc- 
tion and  markets.  Physiology  will  naturally  include  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  as  fundamental  to 
shoe  design  and  manufacture,  and  the  special  hygiene  perti- 
nent to  shoe  factories.  Upon  a  basis  of  general  chemistry, 
its  special  applications  to  tanning,  to  stains  and  blackings  and 
to  cements  will  be  considered.  Physics  will  not  only  enter 
largely  into  mechanics,  it  will  also  treat  of  the  effects  of  water, 
heat,  friction  and  strain  upon  leather  and  other  materials  used. 
Industrial  geography  should  give  a  thorough  first-hand  study 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  industry,  especially  leather,  noting 
their  nature  and  consequent  values,  their  sources  and  the  causes 
of  their  distribution,  with  related  variations  in  value  and  the 
conditions  of  their  transportation  and  trade.  The  processes  of 
treatment  and  manufacture  of  raw  materials,  more  especially 
hides,  before  entering  the  shoe  factory,  involve  much  applied 
science;  and  their  study  will  give  sound  basis  for  intelligent 
treatment  of  leather  and  other  materials,  in  view  of  their  vari- 
ations. Production  should  be  viewed  in  its  historical  devel- 
opment, and  as  to  its  present  distribution  with  relation  to 
national  character,  commerce,  climate  and  labor,  so  that  the 
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advantages  of  Lynn  as  a  center  of  production  may  be  rightly 
estimated  and  utilized  to  the  full.  Commercial  geography,  pre- 
senting the  needs  and  customs  of  different  countries  as  to 
footwear,  with  the  geographical  causes,  and  studying  the  cen- 
ters that  control  shoe  trade,  with  reasons  for  their  pre-eminence, 
wiU  complete  this  survey. 

The  history  of  manufacture  and  commerce  since  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  a  century  ago  will  be  studied.  Especially 
will  the  history  of  the  shoe  industry  be  traced  in  full,  that 
present  conditions  may  be  understood.  The  development  of 
aUied  industries,  such  as  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery, will  be  reviewed.  The  simpler  important  principles 
of  economics  will  be  made  known,  as  related  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  industry,  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  workman.  The 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  will  be  discussed, 
and  the  history  of  the  development  of  labor  unions  and  of 
manufacturers'  associations  will  be  surveyed,  as  a  basis  for  fu- 
ture industrial  righteousness  and  harmonious  action.  A  re- 
lated subject  will  be  that  of  factory  organization,  considering 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  departments,  the  placing  of 
machinery,  the  work  of  departmental  managers,  the  stopping  of 
leakages,  the  relation  of  the  office  and  sales  department  to  the 
factory  departments  proper,  and  methods  of  keeping  trace  of 
work  during  manufacture.  In  civil  government  there  will  be 
emphasized  the  relations  of  the  industry  to  the  nation,  State 
and  city,  and  the  subject  of  industrial  and  commercial  law  as 
it  affects  workmen  and  manufacturers  separately  and  in  their 
relations  to  each  other. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  —  of  first  importance 
in  the  general  education  of  citizens  —  will  be  closely  related 
to  the  shoe  trade.  The  literature  read  and  studied  will  pre- 
sent industrialism  in  a  broad  view,  and  the  lives  of  in- 
dustrial leaders  as  a  means  of  inspiration.  In  composition 
there  should  be  instruction  and  practice  upon  business  letters 
relating  to  materials,  labor,  machinery,  sales,  payments,  etc., 
both  giving  insight  into  the  business  and  training  for  future 
correspondence,  whether  as  workmen,  foremen  or  manufacturers. 

The  school  must  have  its  own  full  equipment  of  machinery 
for  shoe  production.     In  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  the 
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students  should  be  given  a  measure  of  personal  practice  in 
every  phase  of  the  industry,  from  the  making  of  lasts  and  pat- 
terns to  the  finishing  and  packing  the  shoe  for  shipment.  In 
the  first  year  such  hand  processes  as  are  still  in  use,  or  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  most  intelligent  handling  of  machinery 
for  attaining  the  same  ends,  —  for  example,  hand  lasting 
and  welt  stitching  by  hand,  —  should  be  practised.  As  the 
last  year  of  the  course  approaches,  when  the  students  will  have 
acquired  a  good  general  familiarity  with  every  process  in  shoe 
manufacture,  they  should  be  divided,  according  to  their  capaci- 
ties, standing  and  preferences,  among  the  several  divisions  of 
the  industry.  Special  studies  and  practice  should  then  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  are  to  become  last  makers,  or  pattern  de- 
signers and  drafters;  workers  in  the  other  subsidiary  trades, 
as  stains  and  blackings  or  cut  soles;  workmen  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  factory,  as  cutters,  stitchers,  lasters,  edge- 
makers  or  finishers,  or  salesmen.  All  these  parts  of  the  trades 
profit  by  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with  the  full  process 
of  shoe  manufacture.  In  each  line  the  school,  during  its  last 
year,  should  give  the  special  instruction  and  the  amount  of  prac- 
tical experience  necessary  to  fit  a  youth  to  take  and  fill  a  good 
position  at  graduation. 

This  course,  including  both  broad  foimdational  training  and 
intensive  specialization  in  a  particular  department  of  the  in- 
dustry, is  requisite  if  the  ablest  workmen  are  to  be  produced 
to  advance  the  industry.  It  is  fortunate  that  each  elective 
specialization  is  possible,  for  it  gives  students  a  wide  range 
of  choice  as  to  the  exact  character  of  their  life  work  at  a  period 
of  life  when  they  may  well  have  come  to  know  their  own  abil- 
ities and  tastes.  And  this  arrangement  of  the  course  is  also 
designed  by  the  commission  as  a  conclusive  guarantee  against 
providing  a  surplus  of  labor  in  any  department  of  the  industry. 
It  is  the  last  year  of  the  course  that  will  bring  to  fruition  in 
earning  capacity  the  preparation  of  the  earlier  years;  thus 
every  pupil  will  be  most  desirous  of  remaining  until  gradua- 
tion. While  under  some  plans  there  might  have  been  en- 
couragement to  men  or  youth  to  enter  the  school  for  a  few 
months  or  a  year,  with  a  view  to  leaving  whenever  labor  con- 
ditions gave  opportunity  to  secure  employment,  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  effectively  prevents  such  action. 
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There  are  some  18,000  men  engaged  in  the  shoe  industries 
of  Lynn.  The  assessors'  lists  of  polls  show  that  some  hundreds 
of  new  shoemakers  enter  Lynn  every  year.  This  school  is  not 
likely  to  provide  as  many  as  a  hundred  graduates  a  year,  and 
under  the  above  fundamental  plan  these  will  be  distributed  a 
few  to  each  of  many  divisions  of  the  industry.  The  school 
can  create  no  competition  harmful  to  any  competent  Lynn 
workmen.  It  will  provide  far  less  workmen  than  are  needed 
annually.  In  the  main,  it  will  merely  delay  the  entrance  of 
Lynn  youth  into  our  factories  imtil  by  four  years'  trade  in- 
struction they  are  finely  prepared  to  become  workmen.  If  a 
few  more  and  some  abler  boys  and  girls  enter  the  trade  than 
at  present  they  will  merely  check  slightly,  the  coming  of 
workmen  from  outside  Lynn,  rather  than  replace  any  citizen 
*  of  our  city  now  employed  in  the  industry.  It  is  designed  to 
make  it  possible  for  Lynn  youth  to  prepare  themselves  to  fill 
the  higher  positions  in  each  department,  and  to  become  oper- 
atives possessing  the  most  skill  and  receiving  the  highest  pay; 
whereas  to-day  such  positions  are  often  occupied  by  men  but 
partly  equipped  for  superior  service,  and  usually  by  workmen 
who  were  neither  bom  nor  trained  in  Lynn. 

The  school  will  be  equipped  with  machinery  for  all  processes 
of  the  factory  and  of  the  leading  systems  in  use.  Since  the 
object  of  the  school  is  to  produce  shoemakers,  rather  than 
shoes,  it  will  aim  to  secure  highly  intelligent  workmanship 
and  a  high  grade  of  product  rather  than  to  train  students  to 
speed  as  operatives.  The  product  will  therefore  be  small,  and, 
while  it  should  be  marketed  so  as  to  cover  at  least  the  cost  of 
all  materials  used  in  its  production,  it  can  in  no  appreciable 
degree  affect  the  business  of  established  firms. 

As  already  indicated,  there  should  be  both  general  and  spe- 
cial training  in  every  branch  of  the  industry  and  every  depart- 
ment of  a  factory.  Last  making  should  be  taught;  the  woods 
used ;  the  forms  of  lasts ;  the  methods  of  production.  Pattern 
making  and  grading:  for  uppers  and  for  bottoms;  variations 
for  methods  of  manufacture;  for  machines;  and  for  economy. 
The  cutting  of  linings  and  leather :  leading  methods  for  quality, 
economy  and  other  considerations.  The  stitching  or  fitting  of 
uppers:  various  methods  of  fitting;  the  relation  of  parts  as 
fitted;  proper  allowance  for  seams  on  various  materials;  ma- 
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chines  and  processes.  Sole  leather  cutting  and  sorting:  in- 
cluding heels  and  counters;  the  divisions  of  a  hide,  and  the 
grades  obtained;  methods  of  stripping,  cutting  and  sorting. 
Stock  fitting  for  McKay  shoes:  welts  and  turns;  the  wetting 
and  tempting  of  soles ;  dinking,  rounding,  channelling,  mould- 
ing, feather  edging;  and  insole  fitting  by  various  processes. 
Lasting  of  McKay  shoes;  welts  and  turns,  both  by  hand  and 
by  all  machine  processes.  Bottoming:  the  stitching  of  McKay 
shoes,  welts  and  turns;  heeling,  shaving,  scouring,  trimming 
and  setting  of  edges;  burnishing  of  heels;  buffing.  Finishing: 
bottom  finishing  in  black  or  stains ;  fancy  wheeling,  channelling 
and  burnishing.  Packing:  tip  fixing,  treeing  and  dressing; 
cleaning,  trimming  and  packing  of  shoes. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  boys  is  clearly  outlined  above, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  students  will  include  a  large  pro-' 
portion  of  girls,  preparing  them  especially  for  positions  in 
the  stitching  department,  but  also  for  bookkeepers  in  the  fac- 
tories and  for  other  lines  open  to  women.  While  much  the 
same  general  course  meets  the  needs  of  girls  and  boys,  so  that 
to  a  considerable  degree  their  instruction  may  be  in  common, 
the  commission  believes  that  the  course  for  girls  should  include 
instruction  in  household  economy  and  the  domestic  arts.  A  girl 
should  be  taught  a  trade  or  occupation,  which  she  may  practice 
as  a  young  woman  and  rely  upon  for  support  if  need  aris^ 
subsequent  to  marriage;  but  it  is  even  more  important,  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  society,  that  every  woman  should  be 
well  trained  in  home  keeping.  One  result  of  the  canvass  of 
over  two  thousand  Lynn  parents  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  has  been  to  reveal  what  uni- 
versal and  hearty  approval  is  granted  this  principle  by  the 
citizens.  The  curriculum  for  girls,  then,  will  include  courses 
on  the  construction,  furnishing  and  care  of  a  home;  on  foods 
and  cooking;  on  clothing,  with  instruction  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery;  on  home  nursing,  sanitation  and  the  nurture  of 
children;  on  accounts  and  general  domestic  economy. 

This  standard  four  years'  course  will  meet  the  needs  of  a 
majority  of  the  students;  it  implies  full  course  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  as  a  basis,  and  a  correspondingly  high  grade 
of  work  in  preparation  for  trades  and  citizenship.     But,   as 
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already  stated,  the  school  should  accept  pupils  full  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  have  reached  the  seventh  grade  of  Lynn 
schools,  and  who  must  thereafter  change  from  general  educa- 
tion either  to  work  in  a  factory  or  to  trade  education.  The 
course  will  be  modified  to  correspond  to  their  preparation  and 
requirements. 

The  canvass  of  Lynn  parents  has  shown  that  many  wish  to 
enter  some  of  their  children  in  the  shde  trade  school,  when 
efltablifihed,  whose  family  income  will  not  permit  sending  them 
to  school  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years^ 
unless  they  can  support  themselves  while  gaining  a  trade  edu- 
cation. To  meet  this  condition,  and  thus  open  the  school  to 
every  ambitious  youth,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  has  presented  to  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  to 
the  allied  industries  of  Lynn  the  proposition  of  a  half-time  class. 
Many  have  agreed  to  support  the  following  plan:  — 

Pupils  who  cannot  give  their  entire  time  to  the  school  will 
be  placed  in  a  special  class  each  year.  This  will  be  divided 
into  two  equal  sections.  For  every  pair  of  boys  or  girls  a 
position  will  be  secured  by  the  commission  in  a  factory,  not 
at  skilled  labor  at  first,  but  on  kinds  of  work  now  performed 
by  beginners.  One  of  every  pair  will  work  in  the  factory  for 
a  week,  the  other  will  be  with  his  section  of  the  class  at  school 
for  the  week,  and  so  on  alternately.  Thus  the  youth  is  able  to 
support  himself,  and  is  also  able  to  continue  and  complete  his 
education.  While  it  will  take  more  than  four  years  to  cover  the 
ground  of  the  four  years'  course  in  a  half-time  class,  experience 
imder  this  plan  elsewhere  indicates  that  it  could  be  substantially 
covered  in  some  six  years  of  half-time  work. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  should  be  thoroughly  competent: 
Their  maximum  salaries  should  be  equal  to  those  paid  in  the 
classical  and  English  high  schools.  One  young  woman  of  Lynn, 
a  graduate  of  the  high  school,  for  ten  years  an  employee  in  a 
stitching  room,  practised  in  most  parts  of  the  work  there,  with 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  evening  school,  has  this  year 
entered  the  course  for  commercial  teachers  in  the  Salem  Nor- 
mal School,  with  the  express  purpose  of  fitting  herself  to  be- 
come a  teacher  in  a  shoe  trade  school  when  established.     It  is 
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this  type  of  teacher,  possessing  thorough  industrial  skill  gained 
under  the  best  factory  conditions,  coupled  with  normal  train- 
ing and  experience  in  teaching,  that  the  commission  desires. 
There  will  be  a  few  such  candidates  available:  the  school  must 
produce  its  own  teachers.  Those  taking  charge  of  general 
<;lass  room  work  will  naturally  be  primarily  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  in  technical  schools  of  college  grade,  and  are 
ready  to  possess  theriiselves  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  shoe 
manufacture.  Those  chosen  to  give  instruction  in  shop  practice 
and  actual  shoe  manufacture  must  be  men  of  the  type  of  the 
best  foremen,  highly  intelligent,  of  good  general  education, 
widely  skilled  as  operatives,  accustomed  to  train  operatives  in 
the  factory,  and  ready  to  acquire  and  apply  the  principles  of 
pedagogy  in  their  work  in  the  school.  They  should  be  or- 
ganized under  a  principal  or  superintendent  capable  as  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  able  to  impart  to  all  his  assistants  such  normal 
instruction  as  will  make  every  one  in  time  finely  capable  as  a 
teacher,  and  all  a  unit  in  harmonious,  close,  effective  co-opera- 
tion of  work  rooms  and  class  rooms. 

In  stating  the  probable  cost  of  a  shoe  trade  school,  the  com- 
mission has  aimed  to  present  maximum  estimates  probably 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  required.  We  believe 
the  investment  should  be  as  small  as  will  ensure  the  results 
desired;  and  to  this  end  we  advise  that  the  school  work  rooms 
and  class  rooms  be  fitted  up  in  one  of  our  modem  factory  build- 
ings. Since  the  expense  for  light,  heat  and  power  will  be  less 
for  the  school  than  for  a  firm  manufacturing  shoes,  the  rental 
should  be  a  little  below  the  usual  price. 

With  the  same  object  in  view,  members  of  the  commission 
have  conferred  with  managing  officers  of  the  leading  corpora- 
tions producing  shoe  machinery,  v^ith  a  view  to  securing  for 
the  school,  free  of  expense,  the  use  of  the  best  machines  of  lead- 
ing types.  The  value  of  a  good  industrial  school  to  the  shoe 
trade  and  to  all  its  dependent  industries  is  so  manifest  that 
no  difficulty  was  found  in  interesting  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery in  the  proposition.  While  no  definite  agreement  could  be 
expected  in  advance  of  the  formal  decision  of  the  city  to 
establish  the  school,  we  have  a  communication  from  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  shoe  machinery,  expressing  a  willing- 
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ness  to  equip  the  school  with  suitable  machuies  this  coining 
year.  Aside  from  this,  the  fact  that  costly  machinery  has  been 
freely  given  to  other  trade  and  technical  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Shoe  Trade  School 
in  London,  Eng.,  would  give  reason  to  expect  that  the  same 
generous  support  will  be  rendered  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plans  must  be  liberal  enough  to  se- 
cure a  school  which  will  graduate  thoroughly  competent  men 
and  women,  —  one  of  which  Lynn  may  be  proud. 

We  believe  that  two  class  rooms,  to  seat  50  pupils  each,  will 
be  needed  the  first  year,  with  space  for  a  full  equipment  of 
machinery  for  making  McKay  shoes,  welts  and  turns,  cutting, 
stitching,  making  and  packing  rooms.  This  will  require  nearly 
12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  While  we  have  good  ground 
to  hope  that  the  shoe  machinery  will  be  installed  without  fur- 
ther material  expense,  further  equipment  of  the  school  with 
desks,  furniture,  display  cases,  benches,  shafting,  pulleys,  lasts, 
etc.,  may  cost  as  high  as  $5,000.  The  first  year  the  faculty 
would  include  a  superintendent,  a  male  assistant,  two  female 
teachers,  and  instructors  or  foremen  in  the  cutting,  stitching, 
lasting  and  edgemaking  rooms.  Their  salaries  should  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  The  first  cost  of  leather  and  other  materials 
would  approach  $5,000.  But  this  expense  would  be  merely  an 
initial  investment,  the  sale  of  product  supplying  funds  with 
which  to  renew  materials.  We  further  include  an  additional 
$2,600  for  incidental  expenses,  to  cover  all  contingencies.  The 
total  expenditure  for  equipping  the  school  and  maintaining  it 
for  a  year  would  thus  be  $25,000,  as  shown  in  the  following 
statement :  — 

Rental  (12,000  square  feet  factory  space,  at  20  cents),    .        .  $2,400 

Equipment,  furniture,  shafting,  tools, 5,000 

Leather  and  other  materials, 5,000 

Salaries  of  instructors, 10,000 

Incidental  expenses, 2,600 


$25,000 


In  considering  the  wisdom  of  making  an  appropriation  to 
establish  and  maintain  this  shoe  trade  school,  it  should  be  recog- 
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nized  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  State  aid  guaranteed 
to  approved  trade  schools,  the  expense  to  the  city  is  after  aU 
nominal,  —  substantially  a  difference  in  bookkeeping,  rather 
than  an  increase  in  the  tax  levy.  This  is  so  because  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school  will  be  boys  and  girls  who  would  other- 
wise attend  the  high  schools.  The  expense  of  their  education 
will  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  school,  while  other- 
wise such  expenses  would  be  incident  to  the  further  enlargement 
of  our  present  secondary  schools.  '  It  is  true  that  other  pupils 
will  continue  their  education  in  a  shoe  trade  school,  who  now 
go  to  work  when  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age;  but  since 
the  commonwealth  has  engaged  to  repay  to  the  city  half  the 
expense  of  maintenance  of  a  trade  school,  their  further  edu- 
cation will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the 
city. 

Were  the  school  to  cost  the  city  an  additional  $25,000  yearly, 
or  even  more  than  this,  we  believe  the  expense  would  be  amply 
warranted  by  the  returns  it  would  ensure  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustrial advance;  but  since  it  virtually  requires  little  or  no 
added  expenditure  of  city  funds,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that 
such  an  industrial  school  is  highly  advantageous.  Doubtless 
for  this  reason  this  commission  was  not  appointed  to  report  a 
plan  of  a  school  for  consideration,  but  "  to  secure  the  locating 
of  a  trade  school  in  Lynn." 

The  report  of  this  commission  has  been  based  upon  the 
general  principles  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  of  the  commonwealth ;  the  plans  for  the  school  have 
been'  elaborated  in  frequent  consultation  with  its  executive 
secretary;  and  this  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  State 
commission,  and  the  plan  for  the  school  outlined  above  meets 
with  its  approval.  This  commission  has  therefore  obeyed  the 
instructions  in  the  letter  of  appointment  to  its  members,  and, 
in  case  of  favorable  action  by  the  city,  has  ensured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trade  school  in  Lynn  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  and  supported 
by  the  commonwealth  jointly  with  the  municipality. 

The  commission,  in  submitting  this  report  to  the  Honorable 
City  Council,  would  recommend  that  it  be  acted  upon  decisively 
so  early  that,  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  with  eonse- 
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quent  provision  for  establishing  the  school,  there  may  be  ample 
time  for  a  permanent  commission  to  secure  instructors,  equip 
the  school  and  issue  a  prospectus  before  September,  1909,  since 
many  parents  now  anticipate  that  such  a  school  will  then  open. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAELES  H.  HASTINGS,  Chairman, 

JOSEPH  GAUNT, 

R.  S.  BAUER, 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsiqnoe  A.  J.  TEELING, 

RICHARD  H.  RICE, 

ALBION  BARTLETT, 

PHILIP  EMERSON, 

CHARLES  P.  MURRAY, 

I.  BOYNTON  ARMSTRONG,  Secretary, 

Commission  on  Industrial  Education. 
December,  1908. 
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Appendix  C. 


TABULAR  PRESENTATION  OF  GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
IN  45  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  CONCERNING  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANS  or  PUPILS  FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  UPWARDS'  IN  THE  SIXTH,  SEVENTH,  EIGHTH  AND 
NINTH  GRADES  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  IN  ORDER 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  NUMBER  OF  THESE  PUT>ILS 
LIKELY  TO  ATTEND  A  LOCAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


A  brief  description  of  this  investigation  has  been  given  in 
the  body  of  this  report,  on  page  80. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendents  of  schook 
in  May  and  June,  1908,  question  cards  were  distributed  among 
the  pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  (where  such 
exist)  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  of  45  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State  having  over  10,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census 
of  1905. 

The  replies  showed  whether  the  pupil  did  not  expect  to 
graduate  from  the  grammar  school;  whether  he  (or  she)  ex- 
pected to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  but  did  not  expect 
to  continue  education  farther;  or  whether  it  was  expected 
that  education  would  be  continued  beyond  the  grammar  school. 

The  returns  from  36  cities  and  towns,  which  have  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  in  the  grammar  schools,  are 
contained  in  Table  I. 

The  returns  from  6  towns,  which  have  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  the  grammar  school,  but  do  not  have  a 
ninth  grade,  are  contained  in  Table  IL 

In  four  cities,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Springfield  and  Worcester, 

1  The  investlcTfttion  also  included  pupils  i4}proachins  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  would 
have  attained  the  industrial  school  age  within  a  short  time. 
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a  later  inquiry  was  made  in  the  high  schools,  to  see  which  of  the 
pupils  that  were  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar  school  in 
May  and  June  had  entered  the  high  school ;  the  data  showing  the 
distribution  of  these  children  by  sex  and  by  ages  in  the  grades 
of  the  grammar  school  investigated  and  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  are  given  in  Table  III. 

Table  I.  contains  in  the  vertical  columns  data  for  each  of  the 
36  cities  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  column  on  the  left,  all 
the  data  on  a  horizontal  line  referring  to  the  single  place  at 
the  beginning  of  that  line. 

In  group  I.  are  given  in  the  successive  vertical  columns  the 
number  of  pupils  who  filled  out  inquiry  cards  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
in  the  last  column  of  the  group  is  given  the  total  number  o:& 
these  pupils  in  these  grades. 

In  group  II.  is  given  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  and  ninth  grade,  or  the  total  drop  in 
the  number  of  pupils  from  the  sixHi  to  the  ninth  grades. 

In  group  III.  is  given  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  that  have 
dropped  out  between  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  grade,  or  the  per 
cent  drop  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  grade. 

In  group  IV.  are  given  in  the  successive  vertical  columns 
the  number  of  pupUs  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  and  the  total  number  of  such  pupils  in  these  grades 
who  said  that  they  do  not  expect  to  graduate  from  the  grammar 
school. 

In  group  V.  are  given  in  the  successive  vertical  columns  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
and  the  total  number  of  such  pupils  in  these  grades,  who  expect 
to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  but  will  not  continue 
their  education  farther. 

In  group  VI.  are  given  in  the  successive  vertical  columns 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  and  the  total  number  of  such  pupils  in  these  grades, 
who  expect  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school  and  hope  to 
continue  their  education. 

In  group  VII.  are  given  the  combined  totals  of  groups  IV. 
and  v.,  or  the  total  number  who  expect  to  leave  school  during 
or  upon  completion  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  colunms  are  summed  up  for  alP  these  cities 
and  towns  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  (sixth  =  15,877 ; 
seventh  =  13,502;  eighth  =  10,863;  ninth  =  9,058)  and  the 
total  number  in  the  grades  (49,300) ;  the  total  drop  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  grade  (6,819)  ;  the  per  cent  drop  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  grade  (42.9)  ;  the  total  number  in  these  grades 
who  do  not  expect  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school  (4,244)  ; 
the  total  number  in  these  grades  who  expect  to  graduate  from  the 
grammar  school,  but  do  not  expect  to  continue  their  education 
farther  (6,958) ;  the  total  number  who  expect  to  go  to  school 
beyond  the  grammar  school  (38,098);  and  the  total  number 
who  expect  to  drop  out  of  school  either  during  or  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grammar  school  course  (11,202). 
•  The  average  per  cent  drop  from  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade 
to  the  close  of  the  ninth  grade  is  42.9,  or  practically  43  per  cent 
In  other  words,  at  or  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  an  average, 
43  per  cent,  of  the  children  drop  out  of  the  last  three  grades  of 
the  grammar  schools  in  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  population 
and  upwards.  In  17  of  the  towns  and  cities  the  per  cent  drop 
is  more  than  the  average  and  in  19  it  is  less  than  the  average. 

The  places  in  which  the  per  cent  drop  is  highest  are  New 
Bedford  (67.5  per  cent)  and  Adams  (62.6  per  cent.) ;  the 
places  in  which  the  per  cent  drop  is  least  are  South  Framing- 
ham  (19  per  cent),  Waltham  (28.5  per  cent)  and  Lowell  (29.8 
per  cent). 

The  total  number  who  drop  out  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
grammar  school  in  the  35  cities  and  towns  is  6,819,  while 
the  total  number  who  say  that  they  expect  to  drop  out  is  4,244 ; 
that  is,  those  who  expect  to  drop  out  are  but  62  per  cent,  of 
those  who  do  drop  out. 

^  Salem  not  included. 
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Table  II.  contains  the  same  data  for  the  named  6  cities  and 
towns  that  is  given  in  Table  I.  for  36  cities  and  towns,  except 
that  only  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grammar  school  grades 
are  presented,  since  in  these  6  cities  and  towns  there  is  no 
ninth  grade. 

At  the  foot  of  the  colunm  are  summed  up  for  these  6  cities 
and  towns  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  (sixth  =  2,140; 
seventh  =  1,796 ;  eighth  =  1,442)  and  the  total  number  in 
these  grades  (5,378)  ;  the  total  drop  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  grade  (698) ;  the  per  cent,  drop  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  grade  (32.6)  ;  the  total  number  in  these  grades  who  do 
not  expect  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school  (351)  ;  the 
total  number  in  these  grades  who  expect  to  graduate  from  the 
grammar  school,  but  do  not  expect  to  continue  their  education 
farther  (832) ;  the  total  number  who  expect  to  go  to  school 
beyond  the  grammar  school  (4,195) ;  and  the  total  number 
who  expect  to  drop  out  of  school  either  during  or  upoa  the 
completion  of  the  grammar  school  course  (1,183). 
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Table  TIL  gives  the  number  of  pupils  who  filled  out  inquiry 
cards  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  in  Lynn, 
Springfield  and  Worcester,  and  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  Lawrence;*  and,  for  aU  four  cities,  those  pupik  in 
the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar  school  in  June,  1908,  who 
registered  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  in  the  next  school 
year.^ 

The  data  given  in  Table  III.  for  each  city  are  arranged  in 
two  sections,  —  a  general  table  and  a  summary. 

In  the  general  table,  column  1  shows  the  grades  and  year  in 
the  high  school ;  column  2  gives  the  divisions  of  boys  and  girls 
and  totals  of  boys  and  girls;  the  following  columns  show  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  and  totals  of  boys  and  girls  from 
thirteen  years  up  in  each  grade  (13  —  means  less  than  thirteen 
years  of  age) ;  and  the  last  column  shows  the  total  number  of 
boys  and  girls  and  totals  of  boys  and  girls  for  each  grade. 

In  the  summary  are  given  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls 
and  the  combined  totals  for  each  grade;  the  total  drop  in  the 
number  of  both  boys  and  girls  and  the  combined  total  drop  from 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  grammar  school  to  the  first  year  in  the 
high  school ;  and  the  per  cent,  drop  for  both  boys  and  girls  and 
the  combined  per  cent,  drop  from  the  sixth  grade  of  the  gram- 
mar school  to  the  first  year  in  the  high  school.  For  additional 
statements,  see  page  81. 

1  Lawrence  has  no  ninth  grade  in  the  grammar  school. 

2  In  Springfield  and  Worcester  promotions  are  also  made'at.  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
and  pupils  so  promoted  are  included  in  these  data. 
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Table  III.  —  Data  for  4  Cities,  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  ^  Grades  of  the  Grammar  School  and  reap- 
pearing  in  the  Following  Year  in  the  First  Year  of  the  High  School. 

Lawrence. 


GRADE. 

Pupils. 

Total  Fupila.  distmbuteo  bt  Agu. 

13- 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

8<H- 

Totals. 

Sixth,    .... 

Bo>-8, 
Girls.       . 

ToUls,       . 

173 
217 

134 

93 

227 

80 

52 

141 

14 
10 
24 

8 

8 

1 
1 

- 

- 

— 

410 
372 

300 

- 

701 

Grand  total,  all  ages 

701 

ScTsnth, 

Boys, 
Girls,       . 
ToUls.       . 

65 
58 

80 
118 

85 

84 

160 

30 
24 
54 

6 
3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

276 
280 

123 

207 

0 

1 

1 

- 

565 

Grand  total,  all  ages. 

565 

Eighth.. 

Boys. 
Girls.       . 

ToUb.       . 

2 

5 

57 
56 

77 

88 

165 

47 
43 
00 

11 

18 

6 
4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

202 
215 

7 

113 

20 

10 

3 

- 

- 

417 

Grand  total,  all  ages. 

417 

Ninth,  .... 

Boys,               .    1 

Girls.                    '  Fart  of  High  School. 
ToUls.       .    J 

First  year  of  high  school. 

BO'S, 
Girls.       . 
ToUls.       . 

2 
5 

48 
47 
05 

44 

48 
92 

17 
23 
40 

6 
0 

1 

1 

' 

- 

- 

- 

118 
134 

7 

•15 

2 

1 

- 

— 

252 

Grand  total,  all  ages 

252 

ToUldrop, 

530 

Summary. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


ToUls. 


Total  number  in  grade  6, 

Total  number  in  grade  7, 

ToUl  number  in  grade  8, 

Number  reappearing  in  the  first  year  of  high  school, . 

ToUl  drop  from  sixth  grade  to  first  year  of  high  school. 
Per  cent,  drop, 


410 

372 

276 

280 

202 

215 

118 

134 

301 

238 

71.8 

63.9 

701 
565 
417 
252 


530 
68.1 


>  Except  for  Lawrence,  which  has  only  eight  grammar  school  grades. 
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Table  III.  —  Data  for  4  Cities,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Lynn. 


GRADE. 

Fupih. 

Total  Pcpob,  DisntzBunBD  bt  Aon. 

IS- 

IS 

14 

It 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

SIH- 

Totals. 

Sixth,     .... 

Boys, 
Girls.       . 
Totals,      . 

227 
260 

120 

go 

00 
54 

30 
17 

5 

7 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

482 
437 

496 

210 

144 

66 

12 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

019 

Grand  total,  all  ages, 

010 

Seventh. 

Boys. 
Girls.       . 
Totals.      . 

80 
104 

110 
131 

110 
101 

66 
30 

12 
15 

8 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

371 
302 

184 

241 

211 

05 

27 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

763 

Grand  total,  all  ages, 

763 

Eighth. 

Boys. 
Girb.       . 
Totals.      . 

11 
12 

80 

m 

88 
100 

72 

60 

141 

20 
22 
51 

11 

4 

15 

- 

- 

1 

- 

301 
310 

23 

102 

188 

1 

- 

611 

Grand  total,  all  ages. 

611 

Ninth.    .... 

Boys, 
Girls.       . 
Totals,      . 

2 
2 

15 

9 

24 

70 

84 

154 

67 

03 

160 

54 

48 

102 

15 
12 
27 

3 
1 
4 

- 

- 

- 

226 

249 

4 

"" 

— 

475 

Grand  total,  all  ages 

475 

First  year  of  high  school, 

Boys. 
Girls.       . 
Totals.      . 

2 

1 

14 

6 

20 

55 

60 

115 

40 

64 

104 

28 
25 
53 

6 
4 

2 

- 

- 

147 
100 

3 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

307 

Grand  total,  all  ages, 

307 

Total  drop, 

612 

Summary. 


Boys. 


Girte. 


Totak 


Total  number  in  grade  6. 

Total  number  in  grade  7. 

Total  number  in  grade  8 

Total  number  in  grade  9,      . 

Number  reappearing  in  the  first  year  oi  highEschool, 

Total  drop  from  sixth  grade  to  first  year'of  high  school. 
Per  cent  drop, 


482 
871 
301 
226 

147 


437 
392 
310 
240 
160 


019 

763 
611 
475 
307 
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Table  III.  —  Data  for  4  Cities,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Sprinofibld. 


Total  drop, 


GRADE. 

Pupils. 

Total  Punia,  DivniBimD  bt  Aoh. 

IS- 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

SO 

S<H- 

Totals. 

Nvth 

Boys,       . 
Girls,       . 
Totals, 

292 
286 

132 

87 

219 

79 
56 

24 
15 

3 
5 
8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

530 
429 

558 

135 

39 

— 

- 

- 

- 

959 

Grand  total,  all  ages, 

r 

959 

OeTSDth, 

Boj-s, 
Girls,       . 
Totals,      . 

133 
137 
270 

173 
151 

120 
116 

48 
47 

15 
12 
27 

3 
3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

492 

463 

324 

236 

95 

— 

- 

- 

955 

Grand  total  all  ages, 955 

Eighth, 

Boys, 
Girls, 

Totals.       . 

10 
21 

76 
104 
180 

125 
134 
259 

89 

88 
177 

33 
23 

56 

11 
6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

853 

m 

40 

17 

1 

- 

- 

730 

Grand  total,  all  ages 

730 

ninth,  .... 

Boys,       . 
Girls,       . 
Totals, 

3 
8 

38 
24 

75- 
95 

96 
105 
203^ 

69 

66 

135 

16 

26 
42 

7 

4 

11 

1 

- 

- 

306 

323 

6 

62 

!l70 

1 

— 

629 

Grand  total,  all  ages 

629 

First  ymr  of  high  school, 

Boys, 
Girls,       . 
Totals,       . 

3 
2 

31 
22 

63 
75 

73 
75 

148 

41 
41 
82 

9 
21 
30 

4 
4 

- 

- 

— 

224 
236 

5 

53   138 

- 

460 

Grand  total. 

all  ages 

>. 

■ 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

•               ■ 

460 

499 


Summary. 

Boys. 

1 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  in  grade  6. 

530 

429 

959 

Total  number  in  grade  7 

492 

463 

055 

Total  number  in  grade  8 

353 

377 

730 

Total  number  in  grade  9, 

306 

323 

629 

Number  reappearing  in  the  first  year  of  high  school, 

224 

236 

460 

Total  drop  from  sixth  grade  to  first  year  of  high  school,     . 

306 

193 

499 

Per  cent,  drop 

57.7 

44.9 

52.5 
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Table  III.  —  Data  far  J^  Cities,  etc,  —  Concluded. 

WORCXSTEB. 


GRADE. 

Pupils. 

Total  Fumlb,  DnnzBUTSD  bt  Ages. 

1»- 

IS 

14 

It 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

KN- 

Totals. 

Sixth,   .... 

Boys, 
Girb.       . 

Totals.       . 

513 
551 

196 
162 

119 
81 

23 
25 
48 

3 
3 

6 

6 
6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

854 

828 

1.064 

358  200 

- 

t 

- 

- 

1,682 

Grand  total,  all  ages, 

1,682 

Seventh, 

Bojrs. 
Girls,       . 
TbtaJs.      . 

• 

270 
283 

252 
217 
460 

178 
152 
330 

60 
35 
95 

11 
10 
21 

- 

1 
1 
2 

- 

- 

- 

772 
696 

553 

- 

- 

_ 

1,470 

Grand  total,  all  ages, 

1.470 

Eighth, 

Boys, 
Girls.       . 

Totals.       . 

68 
62 

161 
201 

200 
215 

115 
94 

25 
23 

6 
5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

575 

601 

130 

362 

415 

209 

48 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1.176 

Grand  total,  all  ages, 

1,176 

Ninth,  . 

Boys,              < 
Girls,       . 
Totals. 

8 
12 

53 

77 

130 

172 
100 

162 
181 

70 
72 

19 
14 

1 
3 

1 

- 

1 

486 
559 

20 

371 

343 

142 

33 

4 

1 

- 

1 

1,045 

Grand  total,  all  ages 

1,045 

First  year  of  high  school. 

Beys,       . 
Giris, 

Totals, 

6 
5 

31 
49 

98 
116 
214 

84 
107 

32 
33 

6 
5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2S8 

315 

11 

80 

191 

65 

11 

- 

- 

1 

573 

Grand  total,  aU  ages 573 

Total  drop, 

« 

■ 

. 

• 

• 

« 

• 

a 

•                • 

1,109 

Summarif. 


Boys. 


Girb. 


Totab. 


Total  number  in  grade  6 

Total  number  in  grade  7, 

Total  number  in  grade  8, 

Total  number  in  grade  9, 

Number  reappearing  hi  the  first  year  of  hi^  school. 

Total  drop  from  sixth  grade  to  first  year  of  high  school. 
Per  cent,  drop 


854 

772 
575 
486 
258 


506 
69.8 


828 

698 
601 
550 
315 


513 
61.9 


l.« 
1,470 
1,176 
1,045 
573 


1.100 
05.9 
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Appendix  D. 


TABULAR  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AMONG  PARENTS  OF  PUPILS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL  AGE  IN  THE  SIXTH,  SEVENTH,  EIGHTH  AND 
NINTH  GRADES  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  IN  LAW- 
RENCE,* LYNN,  SPRINGFIELD  AND  WORCESTER,  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PARENTS  TOWARD 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


A  special  investigation  was  made  in  the  4  manufacturing 
cities  of  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Springfield  and  Worcester,  during  the 
summer  of  1908,  in  which  many  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  were  visited  per- 
sonally by  special  agents  appointed  by  the  commission,  and 
asked  to  express  their  views  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
a  local  industrial  school.  A  brief  account  of  this  investigation 
has  been  given  in  the  body  of  the  report,  on  page  83. 

The  families  interviewed  in  each  of  the  4  cities  covered  in 
this  investigation  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group 
is  contained  in  Table  I.,  which  shows  the  attitude  of  those 
families  in  which  the  father's  employment  could  be  character- 
ized as  a  trade;  this  table  also  shows  the  manner  in  which 
the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  the  trade  was  acquired  by 
the  parent. 

In  Table  I.,  the  first  colunm  contains  the  classification  into 
trades  of  the  persons  interviewed ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
columns  contain  the  number  who  had  acquired  their  trade 
through  apprenticeship  (second  column),  through  "  picking  up  '^ 
(third  column),  and  through  trade  school  instruction  (fourth 

>  Sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  Lawrence,  there  being  no  ninth  grade. 
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colunm).  The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  columns  show  the  atti- 
tude of  the  persons  interviewed  towards  a  local  industrial  school : 
column  5,  the  number  favorable  to  such  a  school;  column  6, 
the  number  without  interest ;  and  colunm  7,  the  number  opposed. 
Column  8  gives  the  total  number  of  persons  interviewed.  The 
ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  columns  contain  the  number  of  the 
children  of  industrial  school  age  in  the  families  interviewed: 
column  '9,  the  number  of  boys ;  column  10,  the  number  of  girls ; 
and  column  11,  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls.  The  totals 
for  each  column  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  colunm. 

The  second  group,  contained  in  Table  II.,  embraces  the 
remaining  families  interviewed,  in  which  the  fathers'  occupa- 
tions were  of  a  more  general  nature,  although  perhaps  requir- 
ing a  specific  training  or  a  liberal  education.  Both  tables  show 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  included  in  these  families  of  an 
age  suitable  to  industrial  education. 

In  Table  II.,  the  first  column  contains  the  classificiition.  of 
the  persons  interviewed  according  to  callings.  The  second, 
third  and  fourth  columns  show  the  attitude  of  the  persons 
interviewed  towards  a  local  industrial  school:  column  2,  the 
number  favorable ;  column  3,  the  number  without  interest ;  and 
column  4,  the  number  opposed.  Column  5  gives  the  total  num- 
ber interviewed.  The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  columns  show 
the  number  of  children  of  industrial  school  age  in  the  families 
interviewed:  column  6,  the  number  of  boys;  colunm  7,  the 
number  of  girls,  and  column  8,  the  total  number  of  children. 
At  the  foot  of  each  column  are  given  the  totals  for  the  colunm, 
the  total  for  the  corresponding  column  of  Table  I.,  and  the  sum 
of  these  totals  for  the  two  tables. 

Laweence. 

In  Lawrence,  only  those  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  over,  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grammar  grades  in  May  and  June  of  1908,  that  did  not  ex- 
pect to  attend  high  school,  were  visited. 

These  embraced  467  families,  representing  447  boys  and  377 
girls,  a  total  of  824.  Of  the  entire  467  families,  438,  or 
93.7  per  cent.,  were  found  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  an 
industrial  school  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Lawrence ;  27,  or  6.3 
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per  cent.,  for  various  reasons  were  not  interested;  and  only  2 
were  opposed  to  such  a  school. 

Of  the  467  families  included  in  this  investigation,  258  were 
engaged  in  occupations  requiring  technical  training  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  including  the  trades;  of  whom  110,  or  42  per 
cent,  had  served  apprenticeships,  49  in  foreign  countries,  61 
in  the  United  States ;  136,  or  53  per  cent,  had  gathered  what 
information  and  skill  they  could,  without  systematic  training; 
12,  or  5  per  cent,  attended  trade  schools  in  foreign  countries; 
241,  or  93  per  cent,  favored  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school 
for  boys  and  girls  in  Lawrence,  those  manifesting  no  interest 
numbering  but  17.  In  these  258  families  there  were  260  boys 
and  202  girls,  making  a  total  of  462  youths  to  whom  the 
benefits  of  an  industrial  education  should  prove  of  special  value. 

Of  the  parents  and  guardians,  105  were  engaged  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  of  whom  29  served  apprenticeships;  and,  as  this 
method  of  teaching  is  becoming  rare,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  24  served  their  time  in  foreign  countries,  19  in  Germany 
and  5  in  England.  Of  the  8  in  this  industry  that  had  attended 
trade  schools,  7  were  former  pupils  of  German  schools  and  1 
had  been  a  pupil  in  Scotland.  Of  those  who  "  picked  up  " 
their  trade,  68,  or  exactly  one-half  of  the  number,  were  tex- 
tile workers.  Of  the  462  youths  in  the  258  families  of  experi- 
enced trade  workers,  191,  or  41.3  per  cent,  were  in  the  families 
of  skilled  textile  workers. 

The  heads  of  209  of  the  families  interviewed  were  engaged 
in  various  other  occupations,  some  of  which  required  talent  and 
education  distinct  and  separate  from  technical  training,  and 
others  called  for  merely  mechanical  labor;  197,  or  94  per  cent., 
were  favorable  to  industrial  education,  and  but  12,  or  6  per  cent., 
expressed  no  interest.  These  families  included  187  boys  and 
175  girls  of  industrial  school  age,  making  362  possible  candi- 
dates for  industrial  education.  Of  this  number,  139  were  in 
the  families  of  those  employed  in  unskilled  labor. 
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Lynn. 

In  Lynn  were  visited  parents  or  guardians  of  children  of  in- 
dustrial school  age  attending  the  parochial  schools,  as  well  as 
of  those  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grammar  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  who  had  reported  that  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  continue  their  education  through  or  beyond  the  grammar 
school,  together  with  those  parents  who  were  engaged  in  the 
shoe  industry,  and  whose  children  might  enter  it  after  a  longer 
general  course  in  education,  as  well  as  those  parents  whose 
occupation  or  the  personal  knowledge  of  whom  gave  reason  to 
believe  that  their  children  would  probably  be  sent  to  a  trade 
school,  notwithstanding  any  statement  of  the  children  regarding 
their  expectancy  to  attend  the  high  school.  A  total  of  2,164 
families  was  visited. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  these  families  eligible  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  industrial  school,  if  one  were 
established  in  Lynn,  was  3,301 ;  1,718  boys  and  1,583  girls. 

The  sentiment  regarding  vocational  training  in  Lynn  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  favorable,  and,  although  a  greater  num- 
ber (30)  than  in  the  other  cities  expressed  themselves  opposed 
to  industrial  education,  the  2,069,  or  96  per  cent.,  who  were 
favorable,  showed  an  interest  approaching  enthusiasm,  while 
only  65,  or  3  per  cent.,  manifested  no  interest  in  the  subject 

The  heads  of  1,340  families  were  skilled  workmen ;  of  these, 
551,  or  41  per  cent.,  had  learned  their  trade  by  apprentice- 
ship ;  779,  or  58  per  cent.,  "  picked  up  "  their  trade ;  and  10 
attended  either  a  foreign  trade  school  or  private  institution. 
Of  the  551  who  had  served  apprenticeships,  161,  or  29  per 
cent.,  served  their  time  in  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  above,  564  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  115,  or  20  per  cent.,  of  whom  had  served  appr^i- 
ticeships,  42  in  foreign  countries  and  the  remaining  73  in  the 
United  States,  441  had  worked  themselves  into  this  industry, 
advancing  from  one  branch  of  the  work  to  the  next,  as  the 
increase  in  skill  and  the  output  of  the  goods  permitted.  There 
were  only  five  who  had  either  attended  a  local  private  shoe 
school  or  a  foreign  trade  school. 

In  Lynn  special  inquiries  were  made  as  regards  the  manner 
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in  which  these  men  had  acquired  their  technical  knowledge 
and  skill. 

Other  important  industries  in  Lynn  are  the  manufacture  of 
leather  and  metals  and  metallic  goods ;  93  persons  employed  in 
the  former  and  63  in  the  latter  were  visited.  In  the  leather 
industry,  54,  or  56  per  cent.,  had  served  apprenticeships;  in 
the  manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  goods,  only  13,  or  20 
per  cent.,  had  served  apprenticeships. 

Excluding  the  741  skilled  employees  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  metals,  etc.,  only  193,  or  26  per  cent., 
of  whom  served  time  learning  their  craft,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  remaining  families,  more  strictly  classed  as  trade  work- 
ers, 358,  or  60  per  cent.,  had  served  apprenticeships. 

The  relative  amount  of  interest  shown  in  the  question  of 
the  need  of  an  industrial  school  in  Lynn  did  not  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  trades:  1,279,  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  1,340 
skilled  employees  and  trade  workers  expressed  themselves  as 
decidedly  in  favor  of  establishing  a  school  where  boys  and  girls 
could  learn  a  trade  thoroughly ;  33,  or  2  per  cent.,  were  not 
interested;  and  only  28,  or  2  per  cent.,  were  opposed  to  the 
movement. 

Of  the  824  families  in  Lynn  engaged  in  various  other  occu- 
pations, 790,  or  95.8  per  cent.,  favored  the  establishment  of  an 
industrial  school ;  32  were  not  interested ;  and  2  were  opposed. 
There  were  1,293  members  of  these  families  of  an  industrial 
school  age,  721  boys  and  672  girls. 
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Spbinofield. 

In  Springfield,  as  in  Lawrence,  only  the  parents  of  those 
pupils  thirteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  no  expectation 
of  completing  the  grammar  school  course  as  well  as  those  who 
did  not  expect  to  attend  school  after  the  grammar  course  was 
finished,  were  visited.  As  this  city  is  not  devoted  to  any  pre- 
ponderating industry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  as  in  Lynn,  or  of  textiles,  as  in  Lawrence,  it  was  found 
that  the  occupations  of  the  501  families  interviewed  were  fairly 
well  scattered  among  the  various  branches.  There  was  a  total  of 
788  children,  430  boys  and  358  girls,  in  these  501  families. 

Of  those  interviewed  in  Springfield,  456,  or  91  per  cent, 
favored  the  principles  and  aims  of  industrial  education;  45, 
or  9  per  cent.,  were  not  interested,  and  none  expressed  decided 
opposition. 

About  one-half  (249)  were  engaged  in  occupations  requiring 
technical  skill.  Of  these,  136,  or  55  per  cent.,  had  acquired 
their  trade  by  apprenticeships,  of  whom  75,  or  55  per  cent., 
served  their  time  in  foreign  countries;  the  remaining  113,  or 
45  per  cent.,  had  "  picked  up  "  their  trades.  Of  these  skilled 
workmen,  233,  or  94  per  cent.,  favored  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools;  16  were  indifferent.  There  were  208  girls 
and  192  boys,  a  total  of  400  members  of  these  families  of 
an  industrial  school  age. 

Of  the  remaining  252  families,  heads  of  which  were  en- 
gaged in  occupations  not  to  be  specially  characterized  as  trades, 
223,  or  88  per  cent.,  favored  the  idea  of  giving  boys  and  girls 
a  vocational  training;  29  were  without  interest.  In  these  fami- 
lies there  were  222  boys  and  166  girls ;  a  total  of  388  of  an  indus- 
trial school  age. 
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WOBOESTEB. 

The  investigation  in  Worcester  was  more  extensive  than  in 
the  3  other  cities,  as  the  parents  and  guardians  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the 
grammar  school  were  interviewed,  and  a  report  was  also  in- 
cluded for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  industrial  school  age,  of 
those  in  school.  In  all,  there  were  3,697  families  visited,  in 
which  there  were  2,560  boys  and  2,509  girls,  a  total  of  5,069. 
Of  the  3,697  families  visited,  3,303,  or  89  per  cent.,  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  trade  school  in  Worcester;  390,  or  11 
per  cent.,  manifested  no  interest;  and  only  4  were  opposed. 

The  heads  of  1,791  of  these  families  were  skilled  workers, 
677,  or  38  per  cent.,  of  whom  served  apprenticeships;  and  of 
these,  195,  or  29  per  cent.,  served  their  time  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; 1,097,  or  61  per  cent.,  acquired  a  trade  without  syste- 
matic training,  and  17,  or  1  per  cent.,  had  received  an  in- 
dustrial education  in  a  foreign  country  or  private  institution. 

If  there  are  excluded  from  the  above  classification  the  623 
skilled  employees  in  manufactures  and  the  116  engineers  and 
firemen,  occupations  in  which  it  has  for  years  been  a  practice 
in  this  country  to  start  at  a  low  wage  and  gradually  work  intp 
the  more  complicated  and  skilled  branches  of  the  work,  there 
remain  1,052 ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  these  latter, 
551,  or  nearly  52  per  cent,  had  been  apprenticed. 

Of  the  1,791  trained  trade  workers,  1,611,  or  90  per  cent., 
were  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  where  a  trade 
could  be  learned  in  all  its  details;  178,  or  10  per  cent.,  were  in- 
different to  the  subject ;  only  2  were  opposed.  In  these  families 
there  were  1,216  boys  and  1,146  girls;  a  total  of  2,362. 

Concerning  the  1,906  families  the  heads  of  which  were  en- 
gaged in  miscellaneous  occupations,  it  was  found  that  1,692, 
or  89  per  cent.,  favored  industrial  school  education;  212,  or 
11  per  cent.,  were  indifferent;  and  only  2  were  opposed.  These 
families  included  1,344  boys  and  1,363  girls,  2,707  in  all, 
eligible  to  industrial  training  if  such  were  provided. 
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Appendix  E. 


LECTURE  NOTES  PREPARED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

UNDER  THE  COMMISSION. 


The  most  complete  notes  which  have  been  prepared  are  those 
in  use  by  the  various  instructors  at  the  Lawrence,  Cambridge 
and  Brockton  schools.  Printed  copies  of  these  notes  are  cir- 
culated among  the  pupils,  so  that  each  may  have  a  copy,  not 
only  for  following  the  instructor  in  his  demonstration,  but 
also  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  home  study. 

Lecture  Notes  prepared  for  the  Industrial  School  in  Lawbencb. 

Notes  for  the  Lawrence  school  include:  — 

Notes  on  industrial  arithmetic,  in  which  a  review  is  made  of  decimal 
fractions  and  square  root :  with  applications  to  machine  shop  work. 

Notes  on  mill  arithmetic,  which  cover  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division;  fractions,  —  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division;  decimal  fractions,  —  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division ;  ratio  and  proportion,  —  simple  proportion  or  rule  of  three, 
compound  proportion;  average  and  percentage;  textile  calculations. 

Notes  on  arithmetic  for  engineers  and  firemen  include  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division;  tables  of  measure;  fractions, — 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Notes  on  commercial  electricity.  —  Part  I.  of  this  course  begins 
with  the  definitions  of  a  few  of  the  more  common  electrical  terms,  and 
takes  up  in  succession  Ohm's  law  in  a  variety  of  applications;  current 
and  parallel  circuits;  properties  of  wire;  units  used  in  wire  calculations; 
the  Brown  and  Sharpe  wire  tables  and  examples.  Part  11.  continues 
with  the  definitions  of  the  units  of  quantity,  work  and  x>ower,  and  ex- 
amples showing  their  application  (continued). 

The  notes  on  designing  embrace:  rib  weaves;  warp  effects;  filling 
effect  rib  weaves;  fancy  warp  effect  rib  weaves;  fancy  filling  effect 
rib  weaves;  oblique  rib  weaves;  rib  weaves  with  interwoven  back; 
method  of  stitching  warp  threads  in  filling  rib  effects;  adding  special 
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warp  threads  to  strengthen  the  fabric;  corded  effects;  corkscrews  and 
double  twills;  construction  of  woven  fabrics;  setting  cloths;  backed 
cloths:  cloths  backed  with  fiUing  and  cloths  backed  with  warp  (con- 
tinued). 

.  Notes  for  the  cotton-spinning  course  cover  the  cotton  plant  and  its 
classification;  cotton-growing  countries;  grading  of  cotton;  Indian, 
South  American  and  Sea-island  cottons ;  the  cotton  gin ;  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  speeds  of  shafting  and  pulley  diameters;  cotton  mixing  and 
miscellaneous  problems;  carding  and  combing;  machinery  for  spinning; 
problems  relating  to  drafts;  approximate  drafts  of  machines;  the 
picker  machine,  and  calculations  relating  to  it. 

The  notes  on  textiles  (woolen  and  worsted  spinning)  embrace:  the 
study  of  structure,  chemical  composition,  etc.,  of  textile  fibers,  including 
animal,  vegetable,  mineral  and  artificial  fibers  (continued). 

Syllabus  for  elementary  course.  —  Raw  materials;  wool  sorting; 
scouring;  burring;  blending  and  oiling;  wool  substitutes  and  waste 
products,  and  the  method  of  producing  shoddy  and  mungo;  practical 
spinning. 

Syllabus  for  intermediate  course.  —  Preparing  for  worsted  yams; 
construction  of  gill  boxes  and  the  worsted  carder;  back  washing;  comb- 
ing; carding,  for  woolen  yams;  card  clothing;  card  feeding  appliances; 
garnetting;  comparison  of  yams;  calculations;  practical  spinning. 

Syllabus  for  advanced  course.  —  Condensing  of  woolen  yams ;  pro- 
cesses of  drawing  worsted  yams;  mule  spinning;  worsted  spinning  ma- 
chines; twisting  frames  and  twist  yarns;  gassing  or  genapping;  reeling 
and  bundling;  warping;  calculations;  practical  spinning. 

Notes  on  fabric  structure  and  cloth  calculations  embrace:  yarns  and 
methods  of  grading;  worsted  yams,  —  table  of  lengths  and  calculations 
to  find  weights  and  counts ;  woolen  yams,  —  table  of  lengths  and  calcu- 
lations to  find  weights,  runs,  cuts,  etc. ;  cotton  yams,  —  table  of  lengths 
(which  also  applies  to  spun  silk)  and  calculations  to  find  weights  and 
counts;  organzine  or  raw  silk  yams,  —  table  of  lengths;  double  and 
twist  yams  composed  of  different  materials,  and  rules  and  calculations 
to  obtain  required  counts;  reeds  and  sett;  relative  diameters  of  threads; 
warp  calculations;  calculations  in  filling  (continued). 

Notes  were  also  employed  in  the  courses  for  steam  engineering;  weav- 
ing, taking  up  the  plain  loom;  and  loom  fixing  and  calculations. 

Lecture  Notes  prepared  for  the  Industrial  School  in  Cambridoe. 

Notes  f  Of  the  Cambridge  school  include :  — 

Shop  mathematics,  —  arithmetical  signs,  their  significance  and  use; 
mensuration,  including  rectangles,  circles,  triangles,  hexagons  and 
octagons. 

Notes  for  machine  shop  include:  Notes  on  taps,  —  the  methods 
of  euttyig  threads  and  treatment  by  annealing,  machine  taps,  taper 
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taps,  plug  taps  and  bottoming  taps;  notes  on  gearing,  —  change  gears 
for  screw  cutting,  simple  geared  lathe  and  compound  geared  lathe, 
sizing  and  cuttmg  of  gears,  including  diametrical  pitch  and  circular 
pitch;  cutting  screw  threads;  machine  screws  by  number,  giving  the 
number  of  tap,  diameter  of  tap  and  size  of  drill  for  tapping;  bolts 
and  nuts;  tapers  and  angles,  showing  taper  in  inches  per  foot,  in- 
cluded angle  in  degrees  and  minutes,  and  angle  with  center  line  in 
degrees  and  minutes;  si>eed  of  emery  wheels,  including  those  made 
from  corundum  and  carborundum. 

Notes  for  pattern  shop  practice  include:  notes  for  pattern  making; 
the  match  plate,  including  the  use  of  the  molding  machine;  timber, 
showing  the  kinds  used,  and  their  preparation ;  patterns,  both  solid  and 
built  up;  weights  of  materials  and  castings;  the  match  or  odd  size;  the 
molding  board,  sometimes  called  follow  board. 

Lecture  Notes  prepared  vor  the  Industrial  School  in  Brockton. 

Notes  for  the  Brockton  school  include:  for  the  steam  engineering 
course,  notes  on  steel,  and  the  different  processes  for  its  manufacture; 
coal  and  its  composition;  combustion;  corrosion  of  boilers,  external  and 
internal,  and  how  it  may  best  be  prevented;  boiler  scale,  its  causes  and 
effect;  scale  prevention,  fresh  water;  scale  prevention,  salt  water;  the 
steam  turbine;  the  Corliss  valve. 
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d)  Appendix  F. 

ID  POWER 

ELECTRIC!  

'^  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTING. 


The  accompanying  form  of  combined  cash  journal  and  ledger 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  independent  industrial  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commission. 
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Appendix  G. 


STATE  LAWS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


Connecticut. 

Chapter  250  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1907. 

An  Act  concerning  the  Establishment  op  Free  Public  Schools  fob 
Instruction  in  the  Principles  and  Practice  op  Trades. 

Section  1.  Any  town  or  school  district  may  by  vote  of  such  town  or 
district,  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  school  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  such  distinct  trades  as  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  be  designated  by  the  board  of  school  vis- 
itors, town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education  of  such  town,  or  the 
district  committee  of  such  district.  Such  school  shall  be  open,  under 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  school  officers,  to  all  residents 
of  this  state;  but  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted 
to  any  such  school  who  has  not  completed  the  studies  of  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  in  which  said  school  is  located,  or  an 
equivalent  course  of  study  approved  by  said  school  oflBcers.  Said  school 
officers  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  said  school,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
instructors  in  any  such  schools  shall  be  experts  in  the  trades  respectively 
taught  by  them. 

Sec.  2.  Two  or  more  towns  may,  by  vote  of  each  of  said  towns,  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  trade  school  district  and  establishing 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  school  officers  of  the 
towns  so  united  may  make  all  arrangements,  agreements,  and  regulations 
necessary  to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  such  trade  school  dis- 
trict. The  said  school  officers  of  each  of  the  towns  constituting  such  dis- 
trict shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  trade 
school  committee  of  such  district,  and  the  committee  so  appointed  shall 
be  a  joint  committee  on  behalf  of  the  several  towns  constituting  the  dis- 
trict. Each  town  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  said  committee.  Every 
district  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  continue  for 
at  least  five  years,  but  at  the  end  of  said  period  of  five  years  any  town 
may  dissolve  said  district  by  withdrawal  therefrom,  by  vote  of  such 
town :  provided,  that  notice  of  the  intention  to  so  Withdraw  shall  be  given 
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in  writing  to  each  of  the  other  towns  comprising  said  district  at  least 
three  months  before  the  termination  of  said  period. 

Sec.  3.  The  buildings,  equipment,  and  courses  of  study,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers  of  every  trade  school  established  as  hereinbefore 
provided  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education; 
and  the  attendance  at  each  such  school,  together  with  special  reports 
upon  the  specific  work  done  and  the  actual  results  of  instruction  therein, 
shall  be  annually  certified,  under  oath,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
July,  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  com- 
mittee, board  of  education,  district  committee,  or  trade  school  district 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  said  state  board  of  education ;  and  no* 
payments  shall  be  made  by  the  state  on  account  of  such  school,  as  here* 
inaf  ter  provided  unless  said  certificate  has  been  filed  with  and  approved 
by  said  state  board  of  education,  and  unless  application  for  state  aid 
for  said  school  has  been  made  to  the  board  of  control  by  said  secretary 
and  approved  by  said  board  of  control. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  education  or  board  of  school  visitors  of  any 
town,  or  the  committee  of  any  town,  school  district,  or  trade  school  dis- 
trict wherein  a  trade  school  has  been  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall,  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  certify  to  the  comp- 
troller the  amount  expended  within  said  school  year  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  said  school,  and  the  comptroller  shall,  upon  application 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  draw  his  orders  on  the  treasurer  in  favor 
of  said  board  of  education,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  committee  for  a 
sum  equivalent  to  one-half  the  amount  so  certified  as  having  been  ex- 
pended for  such  support  and  maintenance;  provided,  that  the  amount 
£o  paid  by  the  state  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not,  in 
any  one  year,  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that  said  sum  shall  be  expended  toward  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  not  more  than  two  such  schools,  and,  if  application  is 
made  in  behalf  of  more  than  two  such  schools,  the  board  of  control  shall 
designate  the  two  such  schools  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
which  such  payments  shall  be  made. 

Approved  July  30,  1907. 

Geosoia. 

Part  I. — Tm^E  VI.  —  Education. 
No.  448. 

An  Act  to  providb  for  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  op 
Schools  op  Agricumure  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  Re- 
spective Congressional  Districts  op  this  State. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same.  That  the 
Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  cause  to  be  maintained  in 
each  congressional  district  of  the  State  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
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school  in  accordance  with  the  further  provisions  of  this  Act.  Said 
schools  shall  be  branches  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  general  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  shall  exercise  such  supervision  as  in  their  judgment  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  unity  of  plan  and  efficiency  in  said  schools. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  fees  received  from  the 
inspection  of  fertilizers,  oils,  and  all  other  inspection  fees  received  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  State,  after  the  present  year, 
over  the  expenses  of  such  inspection,  and  after  any  portion  of  said  fund 
otherwise  appropriated,  shall  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  such  schools,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
equally  divided  between  such  schools  and  the  said  Governor  is  author- 
ized to  pay  to  the  trustees  of  said  schools,  from  time  to  time,  their 
respective  portions  of  said  fund. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Governor  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  from  each  county  in  the  respective  congres- 
sional districts  one  trustee  for  the  school  to  be  established  in  such  dis- 
tricts; such  trustee  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  his 
appointment  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed,  and  that  the  trustees 
so  selected  in  each  district  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 
school  in  said  district,  with  power  to  control  the  management  of  said 
school,  and  make  rules  and  regnilations  for  the  same,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Governor  shall  be  authorized 
to  receive  from  any  county,  or  any  of  the  citizens  thereof,  a  donation  of 
a  tract  of  land  in  such  county,  not  less  than  two  hundred  acres,  on 
which  to  locate  a  school  for  the  district  in  which  such  a  county  is  sit- 
uated, together  with  any  additional  donation  in  the  way  of  buildings 
or  money;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  offers  of  such  donations,  the 
Governor,  with  the  aid  of  the  trustees  of  such  school,  shall  select  which 
to  accept,  taking  into  consideration  the  title,  value,  the  centralness  of 
location,  accessibility  and  suitlibleness  in  any  respect  for  the  purpose 
intended,  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  any  such  donation,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  proper  deeds  vesting  title  in  the  trustees,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  school  for  said  district  shall  be  established  on  the  tract  selected, 
with  the  right  to  select  another  locality  should  such  deeds  not  be  made 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor.  And  if  no  such  donation  is  made 
or  perfected  in  any  district  within  one  year  from  passage  of  this  Act 
the  pro  rata  share  of  the  fund  going  to  said  district  shall  go  into  and  be 
prorated  in  the  regular  conmion  school  fund  in  said  district. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  principal  of  said  schools 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  farm  or  shops  which  are  not  con- 
sumed in  said  school,  and  one-half  of  said  receipts  for  each  year  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  pay  the  students.  That  each  pupil,  having 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal  his  duties  for  an  entire 
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school  year,  shall  receive  his  pro  rata  of  said  fund,  the  amount  going  to 
each  pupil  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  to 
be  replaced  in  the  general  fund  of  the  school. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  course  of  studies  in  said 
schools  shall  be  confined  to  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, and  practical  treatises  or  lectures  on  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  such  other  studies  as  will  enable 
students  completing  the  course  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  on  certificate  of  the  principal. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  faculty  of  such  schools  shall 
consist  of  the  principal,  who  shall  be  an  intelligent  farmer ;  one  superin- 
tendent and  instructor  in  farm  work,  one  intelligent  mechanic,  who  shall 
direct  and  instruct  in  all  mechanical  work  in  and  out  of  the  shops;  one 
practical  instructor  in  care  of  stock  and  dairjdng,  one  instructor  in 
English,  and  such  other  instructors  and  assistants  as  the  funds  of  the 
college  may  permit.  That  the  trustees  may  dispense  with  and  combine 
the  duties  of  any  of  the  above,  as  necessity  may  require,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  instructors  in  said  schools  to  co-operate  in  conducting 
farmer's  institutes  and  farm  and  stock  demonstrations  in  the  several 
counties  of  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  after  the  first  buildings  are 
erected,  before  the  opening  of  such  schools,  which  shall  be  only  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  temporary  use,  all  work  on,  in  and  about 
said  schools,  or  on  the  farm,  or  on  or  in  the  bams  and  shops  connected 
with  said  schools,  whether  it  be  farming,  building,  care  of  stock,  or  work 
of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  students  of  said 
schools  under  such  regulations  for  the  proper  division  and  alterations  in 
such  work  as  may  be  provided  by  the  trustees. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  tuition  in  said  schools  shall  be 
free,  and  the  trustees  may  limit  the  number  of  students,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  capacity  and  means  of  the  institution,  and  shall 
make  such  rules  of  admission  so  as  to  equalize,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  piivileges  of  the  school  among  the  counties  according  to  population. 
And  the  trustees  may  defer  the  actual  opening  of  the  school  until  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  reasonably  proper  facilities  and 
equipment  for  beginning  the  same,  in  the  meantime  accumulating  for 
said  purpose  the  funds  going  to  said  school  which  may  be  received  from 
the  rent  of  any  portion  of  the  property,  but  it  is  made  the  duty  of  said 
trustees  to  open  said  school,  even  though  it  may  have  to  be  done  at  first 
on  a  limited  scale,  as  early  as  practicable,  and  afterwards  extend  its 
operations  as  circumstances  may  permit;  and  the  trustees  are  author- 
ized to  rent  to  the  best  advantage,  from  time  to  time,  any  portion  of 
the  property  of  said  school  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  said  school. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  18,  1906. 
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Michigan. 

Public  Acts  No.  35. 

An  Act  to  provide  fob  the  Establishment  of  County  Schools  of 
aokicultubey  manual  training  and  domestic  economy. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appropriate  money  for  the  organization,  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  county  school  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  establishing 
such  a  school,  and  may  appropriate  money  for  its  organization,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance:  Provided,  That  whenever  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  elect,  re- 
solve to  contract  indebtedness  or  issue  bonds  to  raise  money  for  the 
organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  the  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county  at  a  general 
or  special  election  to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  the  sab- 
mission  of  such  resolution  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  and  in  case  a 
special  election  is  called,  notice  of  the  calling  of  such  special  election 
shall  be  given  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  is 
now  prescribed  by  law  for  general  elections.  If  a  majority  of  the 
electors  of  each  county,  voting  on  such  resolution,  shall  vote  in  favor 
thereof,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  carried.  The  returns  of  the  election 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  results  declared  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  officers  as  is  provided  by  general  law  for 
canvassing  the  returns  of  and  declaring  the  results  in  city,  county  and 
district  elections.  The  manner  of  stating  the  question  upon  the  ballots 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Section  2.  A  board  to  be  known  as  the  county  school  board  ii^  hereby 
created,  which  shall  have  charge  and  control  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  county  conunissioner  of  schools  of  the  county 
or  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  one  for  one  year,  one 
for  two  years,  one  for  three  years  and  one  for  four  years,  and  there- 
after one  member  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  about 
to  become  vacant,  but  no  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  be 
eligible.  Vacancies  existing  in  the  board  from  whatever  cause,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  county  commissioner,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  if  the  board  of  super- 
visors is  not  in  session  when  such  vacancy  occurs.  If  the  board  of 
supervisors  is  in  session,  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  said 
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board  for  the  unexpired  term.  Appointments  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  time  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. Each  person  appointed  or  created  a  member  of  the  county 
school  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  notice  of  such  appoint- 
ment, take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  and  honestly,  faithfully 
and  impartially  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  said  board,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk.  He  shall  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a  bond  in  such  sum  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  Within  fifteen  days,  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  said  board,  the  members  thereof  shall  meet  and  organize  by 
electing  one  of  their  number  as  president.  The  county  commissioner  of 
schools  shall  be  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  said  board.  The  board  here- 
after created  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  several  officers  except  as 
fixed  by  law. 

Section  3.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties  unite  in  establishing  such 
a  school,  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  the 
organization  of  the  county  school  board,  and  to  filling  vacancies  therein : 
Provided,  That  the  county  commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  the 
school  is  located  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  and  ex-officio  its  secre- 
tary; and  two  members  shall  also  be  elected  from  each  county  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  thereof,  one  for  one  year  and  one  for  two  years, 
and  thereafter  one  member  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  in  each 
county  for  the  full  term  of  two  years,  but  no  member  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  shall  be  eligible. 

Sectiok  4.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties  shall  unite  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  county* 
school  board  herein  provided  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October 
in  each  year,  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  said  school  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  said 
amount  they  shall  apportion  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
assessed  valuation  of  each  county  as  last  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  and  shall  report  their  estimate  and  apportionment  to  the 
county  clerk  of  each  county,  who  shall  lay  said  report  before  the  board 
of  supennsors  at  its  annual  meeting.  The  amount  so  apportioned  to 
each  county  shall  be  levied  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county, 
as  a  portion  of  the  county  tax  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  support  of 
the  said  school.  * 

Section  5.  The  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  said  school 
is  located  shall  be  ex-officio  treasurer  of  said  board;  all  moneys  appro- 
priated and  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expended 
by  the  county  school  board  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  county  treas- 
urer on  orders  issued  by  said  board  or  in  counties  having  a  board  of 
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eoonty  auditors,  by  such  aaditors,  and  all  moneys  received  by  said 
board  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  county  treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the 
county  school  board. 

Section  6.  In  the  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  econ- 
omy organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  including  instruction  concerning 
the  soil,  the  plant  life,  and  the  animal  life  of  the  farm;  a  system  of 
farm  accounts  shall  also  be  taught;  instructions  shall  also  be  given  in 
manual  training  and  domestic  economy  and  such  other  related  subjects 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

Section  7.  Each  such  school  shall  have  connected  ivith  it  a  tract  of 
liELud  suitable  for  purposes  of  experiment  and  demonstration,  of  not  less 
than  ten  acres  in  area. 

SficnoK  8.  The  schools  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  or  counties  contributing 
to  their  support,  who  shall  be  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
as  prescribed  by  the  school  board.  Whenever  students  of  advanced  age 
desire  admission  to  the  school  during  the  winter  months  in  sufficient 
number  to  warrant  the  oiganization  of  special  classes  for  their  instme- 
tion,  such  classes  shall  be  organized  and  continued  for  such  time  as 
their  attendance  may  make  necessary. 

Sectiok  9.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
give  such  information  and  assistance  and  establish  such  requirements 
as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  proper  organization  and  maintenance  of 
such  schools,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  president  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  College,  deteimine  the  qualifications  required  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  such  schools :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  a  position  as  superintendent  of  any  school  established  under  this  act, 
who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  state  college  of  agriculture.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all 
schools  established  under  this  act;  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the 
same,  make  such  recommendations  relating  to  their  management  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  and  make  such  report  thereon  to  said  schools  as 
shall  give  full  information  concerning  their  number,  character  and 
efficiency. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  April  3,  1907. 
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Mississippi. 

Chapter  102. 
S.  B.  No.  302. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Establishment  of  a  County  Agricul- 
tural High  School;  and  to  provide  for  the  Organization, 
Equipment  and  Maintenance. 

To  provide  for  County  Agricultural  High  Schools, 

Section  1.  Be  it  etMcted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  school  board  of  any  county 
in  the  State  to  establish  one  agricultural  high  school  in  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  white  youth  of  the  county  in  high  school 
branches,  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture,  and  in  such  other 
branches  as  the  board  hereinafter  provided  for  may  make  a  part  of  its 
curriculum. 

Board  of  Supervisors  empowered  to  levy  Tax  not  exceeding  Two  MUls, 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  where  an  agricultural 
high  school  has  been  established  by  the  county  school  board,  shall  have 
the  power,  if  necessary,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  taxable  property  at  the 
time  the  annual  tax  levy  is  made  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
said  school,  provided  that  such  tax  for  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
two  mills;  and  provided  further  that  should  within  twenty  days  after 
such  levy  shall  have  been  made  a  petition  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  said  county  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  a  petition  asking  that  that  tax  be  not  levied,  then  the 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  an  election  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
county  within  thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  and  should  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  be  against  the  tax,  the  levy  of  the  board  for  the  high  school  shall 
be  null  and  void,  and  the  tax  collector  shall  refuse  to  collect  the  tax; 
but  should  a  majority  of  the  votes  be  for  the  tax,  then  the  tax  collectors 
shall  proceed  to  collect  the  tax  as  all  other  taxes  are  collected,  receiving 
the  lawful  commission  for  such  collection.  The  tax  so  collected  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  county  treasurer  to  be  paid  out  by  him  on  the 
order  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  high  school. 

Government  of  Such  School  vested  in  Five  Trustees. 

Sec.  3.  The  government  and  control  of  the  county  agricultural  high 
school  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  two  by  the  county  school  board,  and 
the  county  superintendent  of  education  shall  constitute  the  fifth  member. 
Two  of  the  number  first  elected  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  their  sue- 
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cessors  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  two  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  All  regular  terms  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  property,  elect  and  fix 
salaries  of  all  teachers  and  employees,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  do 
all  things  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  said  schooL  The 
trustees  are  hereby  empowered  to  receive  donations  of  land,  money  and 
any  other  things  of  value  for  said  school,  and,  if  necessary,  to  buy  real 
property.  No  school  shall  be  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  an  agricultural  high  school  until  at  least  twenty  acres  of  land 
have  been  acquired. 

Duty  of  State  Superintendent  when  School  lawfully  established. 

Sec.  4.  When  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  have 
received  from  the  county  superintendent  of  education  of  any  county  a 
statement  showing  that  an  agricultural  high  school  has  been  located  by 
the  county  school  board,  that  the  land  as  heretofore  provided  has  been 
acquired,  the  necessary  levy  has  been  made  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
as  heretofore  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  suitable  buildings  have  been 
erected,  including  a  boarding  department,  where  not  less  than  forty 
students  may  have  dormitory  and  dining-room  facilities,  then  the  State 
Superintendent  shall  visit  said  school,  and  after  a  thorough  inspection 
of  said  school,  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  said  inspection 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Should  it  appear  to  the  Board  of 
Education  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  the  board  shall 
draw  an  order  on  the  Auditor  in  favor  of  the  county  treasurer  for  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  trustees  of  the  high 
school,  and  the  Auditor  shall  issue  his  warrant  annually  on  the  treasurer 
for  the  amount.  Provided,  that  no  aid  shall  be  given  an  agricultural 
high  school  until  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  approved  the  plans 
for  the  buildings  and  the  course  of  study  for  the  same.  The  appro- 
priation of  one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  made  annually,  but  State  aid 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  when  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds 
that  a  school  is  not  being  legally  conducted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  make  appropriations 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  Act  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage.  Approved  March  21,  J90S. 
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New  Jersey. 

Joint  Rrsolution,  No.  11. 

A  Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  SUBJECT  OP  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  REPORT  THEREON  TO  THE  NeXT  LEGISLATURE. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

New  Jersey: 

1.  The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
five  persons,  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the 
next  Legfislature  upon  the  subject  of  promoting  industrial  and  techni- 
cal education:  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  virtue  of  this 
act  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  repaid  their  expenses, 
actually  incurred  in  and  about  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
may  employ  a  secretary  and  all  necessary  and  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ance; provided,  however,  the  total  expense  of  said  commission  shall 
not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars. 

2.  The  commission  shall  investigate  the  needs  for  education  in  the 
different  grades  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  various  industries 
of  the  commonwealth.  They  shall  investigate  how  far  the  needs  are 
met  by  existing  institutions  and  what  new  forms  of  educational  effort 
shall  be  advisable,  and  shall  make  such  investigations  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable as  to  similar  educational  work  done  by  other  states,  by  the 
United  States  government  and  by  foreign  governments. 

3.  All  expenses  of  the  commission  as  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
paid  out  of  moneys  specially  provided  therefor. 

4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  14,  1908. 

New  Y(»tK. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Consolidated  School  Law  by  providing  for 
THE  Establishment  and  Maintenance  op  General  Industrial 
AND  Trade  Schools  in  Cities  and  in  Union  Free  School  Dis- 
tricts, AND  MAKING  AN  APPROPRIATION  THEREFOR. 

(Became  a  law  May  18,  1906,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present.) 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 

Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-five  of  article  ten  of  title  fifteen  of  the 
consolidated  school  law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  — 

Article  X.  —  General  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools. 

25.  General  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools  may  be  established. — 
1.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city,  and  in  a  city  not  having  a 
board  of  education  the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision 
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of  the  public  school  system,  may  establish,  acquire,  conduct  and  main- 
tain as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  such  city  general  in- 
dustrial schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  course  or  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and 
trade  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  and  have  completed  either  the  elementary  school  course  or  a 
course  in  the  above  mentioned  general  industrial  school  or  who  have 
met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local  school  authorities  may  have 
prescribed. 

2.  The  board  of  education  of  any  union  free  school  district  shall 
also  establish,  acquire  and  maintain  such  schools  for  like  purposes 
whenever  such  schools  shall  be  authorized  by  a  district  meeting. 

2.  Section  25-a  is  hereby  added  to  article  ten,  title  fifteen,  of 
the  consolidated  school  law,  and  to  read  as  follows :  — 

25-a.  1.  Appointment  of  an  Advisory  Board.  —  The  board  of  edu- 
cation in  a  city  and  the  officer  having  the  management  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  school  S3^tem  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of 
education  shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  five  members  represeat- 
ing  the  local  trades  and  industries.  In  the  first  instance  two  of  such 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  three  of  such 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  as 
the  terms  of  such  members  shall  expire  the  vacancies  caused  thereby 
shall  be  filled  for  a  full  term  of  two  years.  Any  other  vacancy  occur- 
ring on  such  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power  named  in 
this  section  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  advisory  board  to  counsel  with  and 
advise  the  board  of  education  or  the  officer  having  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a 
board  of  education  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  sudi 
board  or  officer  by  section  twenty-six  of  this  act. 

3.  Section  twenty-six  of  article  ten  of  title  fifteen  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  — 

26.  Authority  of  the  Board  of  Education  over  Such  Schools. — 
The  board  of  education  in  a  city  and  the  officer  having  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having 
a  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  education  in  a  union  free 
school  district  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  general  in- 
dustrial or  a  trade  school  is  vested  with  the  same  power  and  authority 
over  the  management,  supervision  and  control  of  such  school  and  the 
teachers  or  instructors  employed  therein  as  such  board  or  officer  now 
has  over  the  schools  and  teachers  under  their  charge.  Such  boards  of 
education  or  such  officer  shall  also  have  full  power  and  authority:  — 

1.  To  employ  competent  teachers  or  instructors. 

2.  To  provide  proper  courses  of  study. 

3.  To  purchase  or  acquire  sites  and  grounds  and  to  purchase,  ac- 
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quire,  lease  or  construct  and  to  repair  suitable  shops  or  buildings  and 
to  properly  equip  the  same. 
4.  To  purchase  necessary  machinery,  tools,  apparatus  and  supplies. 

4.  Section  twenty-seven  of  article  ten  of  title  fifteen  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  — 

27.  State  Aid  for  General  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools.  —  The 
commissioner  of  education  in  the  annual  apportionment  of  the  state 
school  moneys  shall  apportion  therefrom  to  each  city  and  union  free 
school  district  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  independently 
organized  general  industrial  or  trade  school  maintained  therein  for 
forty  weeks  during  the  school  year  and  employing  one  teacher  whose 
work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  such  school,  and  having  an  enrollment 
of  at  least  twenty-five  pupils  and  maintaining  a  course  of  study  ap- 
proved by  him.  He  shall  also  make  an  additional  apportionment  to 
each  city  and  union  free  school  district  of  two  hundred  dollars  for 
each  additional  teacher  employed  exclusively  in  such  schools  for  forty 
weeks  during  the  school  year.  All  such  moneys  apportioned  by  the 
commissioner  of  education  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  schools  in  the  city  or  district  to  which  such 
moneys  are  apportioned.  But  the  commissioner  of  education  may  in 
his  discretion  apportion  to  a  district  or  city  maintaining  such  schools 
or  employing  such  teachers  for  a  shorter  time  than  forty  weeks,  an 
amount  pro  rata  to  the  time  such  schools  are  maintained  or  such 
teachers  are  employed.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  en- 
title manual  training  high-schools  or  other  secondary  schools  main- 
taining manual  training  departments,  to  an  apportionment  of  funds 
herein  provided  for. 

5.  Section  twenty-eight  is  hereby  added  to  article  ten,  title  fifteen, 
of  the  consolidated  school  law,  and  to  read  as  follows :  — 

28.  Annual  Estimate  hy  Board  of  Education  and  Appropriations 
by  Municipal  and  School  Districts.  —  1.  The  board  of  education  of 
each  city  or  the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  the 
public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  shall 
file  with  the  common  council  of  such  city  within  thirty  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  of  such  city  a  written  itemized  esti- 
mate of  the  expenditures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its  general 
industrial  and  trade  schools  and  the  estimated  amount  which  the  city 
will  receive  from  the  state  school  moneys  applicable  to  the  support 
of  such  schools.  The  common  council  shall  give  a  public  hearing  to 
such  persons  as  wish  to  be  heard  in  reference  thereto.  The  common 
council  shall  adopt  such  estimate  and  after  deducting  therefrom  the 
amount  of  state  moneys  applicable  to  the  support  of  such  schools 
shall  include  the  balance  in  the  annual  tax  budget  of  such  city.  Such 
amount  shall  be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax  upon  the  real  and 
personal  property  liable  to  taxation  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  in 
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the  manner  that  other  taxes  for  school  purposes  are  raised.  The 
common  council  shall  have  power  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  reduce  or 
reject  any  item  included  in  such  estimate. 

2.  The  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which 
maintains  a  general  industrial  or  trade  school  shall  include  in  its 
estimate  of  anticipated  expenses  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions nine  and  eighteen  of  title  eight  of  this  act  the  amount  that  will 
be  required  to  maintain  such  schools  after  applying  toward  the  main- 
tenance thereof  the  amount  apportioned  therefor  by  the  commissioner 
of  education.  Such  amount  shall  thereafter  be  levied^  assessed  and 
raised  by  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  that  other  taxes  for  school  purposes  are  raised  in 
such  district. 

6.  Towers  and  Duties  of  Commissioner  of  Education.  —  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  have  general  supervision  of  such  schools; 
he  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  licensing  of  the  teachers 
employed  therein;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  di- 
rected to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  such  fphools,  to  take  neoessaiy 
action  to  make  effectual  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  advise  and 
assist  boards  of  education  in  the  several  cities  and  school  districts 
in  the  establishment,  organization  and  management  of  such  schools. 
The  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  education  department  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  the  commissioner  of  education  is 
hereby  empowered  to  create  such  positions,  to  make  such  appointments 
and  to  fix  the  salary  of  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

State  op  New  York,  l 

y  eta    . 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  j      ' ' 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in  this  office,  and  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of 
said  original  law. 

JOHN  S.  WHALEN, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Wisconsin. 

Chapter  122,  Laws  of  1907. 

An  Ac3t  to  create  Sections  926-22  to  926-30,  inclusive,  Statutes, 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE   ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MaINTENAKCE  OP  TrADE 

Schools  in  the  State  op  Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  State   of   Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and 

Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  nine  new  sections,  to 
read:  Section  926-22.  Any  city  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  or  any 
school   district  having  within  its  limits  a  city  desiring  to  establish^ 
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conduct  and  maintain  a  school  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  instruction  in  the  useful  trades  to  persons  having  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  such 
city,  is  empowered  to  do  so  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 926-23  to  926-30,  inclusive,  statutes  of  1898. 

926-23.  Such  trade  school  or  schools  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  cities  or  school 
districts  in  which  they  may  be  located. 

926-24.  The  school  board  of  every  such  city  or  school  district  is 
given  such  power  and  authority  to^  establish,  take  over  and  maintain 
a  trade  school  or  schools,  equip  the  same  with  proper  machinery  and 
tools,  employ  a  competent  instructor  or  instructors,  and  give  practi- 
cal instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  common  trades.  Such  a  trade 
school  shall  not  be  maintained,  however,  unless  there  be  an  average 
enrollment  of  at  least  thirty  scholars. 

926-25.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  taken 
over  an  established  trade  school,  such  school  board  may  prepare  the 
courses  of  study,  employ  instructors,  purchase  all  machinery,  tools 
and  supplies,  purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the 
use  of  such  school  and  exercise  the  same  authority  over  such  school 
which  it  now  has  over  the  schools  under  its  charge. 

926-26.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  taken 
over  an  already  established  trade  school  or  schools  it  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  committee  on  trade  schools, 
consisting  of  five  citizens,  not  members  of  the  school  board,  each  of 
whom  is  experienced  in  one  or  more  of  the  trades  to  be  taught  in 
the  school  or  schools,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  trade  school 
or  schools  located  in  that  city,  which  conmiittee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  such  school  board  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
board.  Such  committee  shall  have  authority  subject  to  the  approval 
and  ratification  of  the  school  board,  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  em- 
ploy or  dismiss  instructors,  purchase  machinery,  tools  and  supplies, 
and  purchase  or  rent  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of 
such  trade  schools.  When  any  such  committee  on  trade  schools  is 
appointed  two  of  its  original  members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  another  two  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
fifth  member  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter,  each  member  of 
said  committee  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  case  of 
any  vacancy  during  the  term  of  any  member  of  said  committee,  said 
school  board  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment  for  such  unex- 
pired term. 

926^27.  Students  attending  any  such  trade  school  may  be  required 
to  pay  for  all  material  consumed  by  them  in  their  work  in  such 
school  at  cost  prices  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  school  board  may  establish 
a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  each  course  which  sum  shall 
be  sufficient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost  of  the  material  to 
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be  consumed  in  such  couree;  any  manufactured  article  made  in  sneh 
school  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  board,  and 
the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  into  the  trade  school  fund. 

926—28.    Whenever  any  such  school  board  shall  have  decided  to 
establish  a  trade  school  or  schools,  or  to  take  over  one  already  estab- 
lished, under  the  provision  of  this  act,  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half 
mill  on  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  shall  be  levied,  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  school  board,  as  other  school  taxes  are  levied  in 
such  city;  the  fund  derived  from  such  taxation  shall  be  known  as  the 
trade  school  fund,  shall  be  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
trade  school  or  trade  schools  in  such  city,  shall  not  be  diverted  or 
used  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever,  and  may  be  disposed  of  and 
disbursed  by  the  school  board  of  such  city  in  the  same  manner  and 
pursuant  to  the  same  regulations  governing  the  disposition  and  dis- 
bursement of  regular  school  funds  by  such  boards. 

926-29.  Any  school  board  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  may,  before  the  trade  school  fund  herein  provided 
for  becomes  available,  establish,  take  over,  equip  and  maintain  a 
trade  school  or  schools  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  which  may 
be  at  the  disposal  of  such  school  board,  provided,  however,  that  all 
moneys  used  for  these  purposes  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  shall 
be  refunded  within  three  years  from  the  trade  school  fund. 

926-30.  1.  When  the  school  board  of  any  city  of  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  class,  or  the  school  board  of  any  school  district  having 
within  its  limits  such  a  city,  shaU  determine  to  establish,  take  over, 
conduct  or  maintain  such  trade  school,  it  shall  publish  notice  of  its 
intention  so  to  do  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  or  order  expressing 
such  determination  once  each  week  for  four  successive  weeks  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  said  school  district  and  shall  take  no  further 
steps  in  said  matter  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  first  publication. 

2.  If  within  such  thirty  days  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  such  city  a  petition  signed  by  a  number  of  electors  of  the  school 
district  equal  to  twenty  per  centum  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
said  city  at  the  last  municipal  election  praying  that  the  question  of 
the  establishment,  taking  over,  conduct  and  maintenance  of  such  trade 
school  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  school 
district,  the  city  clerk  shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity  lay  such  peti- 
tion before  the  conunon  council.  The  conunon  council  shall  thereupon 
at  its  next  regular  meeting  by  resolution  or  ordinance  direct  the  dty 
clerk  to  call  a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  such 
question  to  the  electors  of  such  city  and  school  district. 

3.  Such  election  shall  be  noticed  and  conducted  and  canvassed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  943,  statutes  of  1898.  All 
electors  within   the  territory  constituting  such  school  district,  quali- 
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fied  to  vote  at  any  eleotion  pertaining  to  sehool  district  matters  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

4.  If  any  of  said  school  districts  shall  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
such  city,  the  city  clerk  shall  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  or  ordinance  by  the  city  council  ordering  such  election, 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  towns  of  which 
such  territory  is  constituted.  The  clerk  or  clerks  of  said  towns  shall 
thereupon  cause  a  notice  of  such  election  to  be  given  and  such  election 
to  be  held  and  canvassed  as  provided  in  section  943. 

5.  If  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  in  such  school  district  shall 
be  in  favor  of  establishing,  taking  over,  conducting  or  maintenance 
of  such  trade  school,  then  such  board  shall  proceed  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  and  maintain  such  trade  sehooL 
But  if  a  majority  shall  vote  against  such  proposition  to  establish,  take 
over,  conduct  and  maintain  a  trade  school,  the  board  shall  take  no 
further  steps  towards  such  end. 

6.  If  no  petition  to  submit  such  proposition  to  establish,  take  over, 
or  maintain  a  trade  school  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  shall  be  filed 
with  the  city  clerk  within  thirty  days  after  the  first  publication  of 
the  notice  of  the  determination  of  the  school  board  to  take  such  action, 
then  such  school  board  may  proceed  as  hereinbefore  provided  without 
submitting  such  proposition  to  the  electors  of  the  district. 

Approved  May  22,  1907.    In  effect  July  1, 1907. 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council, 

Gentlemen:  —  The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  covering  the  period 
between  July  6, 1906,  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Nov.  30, 1907. 

The  commission  was  established  under  chapter  385  of  the  Acts 
of  1906,  the  terms  of  which  are  set  forth  in  XIII.,  Appendix  A  of 
this  report.  His  Excellency  Governor  Guild,  on  July  6,  1906, 
appointed  the  persons  named  below  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
conmiission.  The  Executive  Council  a  week  later  confirmed  the 
appointments,  as  follows:  — 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston,  for  five  years. 
Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham,  for  four  years. 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  of  Boston,  for  three  years. 
Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  North  Adams,  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Raymond  of  Milton,  for  one  year. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  Mr.  Raymond  declined  reappoint- 
ment, and  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe  of  Lexington  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  comniission  organized  at  its  first  meeting,  on  July  18,  1906, 
by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Hartwell  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Raymond  as 
secretary.  Since  its  organization  the  meetings  of  the  commission 
have  usually  numbered  two  a  month. 

At  this  point  it  seems  well  to  indicate  the  course  of  events  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  commission,  whose  primary  duty 
is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind. 

By  chapter  13  of  the  Resolves  of  1899  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  directed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of 
instructing  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  (see  I.,  Appendix  A). 
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The  Legislature  of  1899  was  led  to  take  this  action  mainly  through 
the  appeal  of  the  late  J.  Newton  Breed  of  Somerville.  Mr.  Breed, 
who  had  become  blind  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
pitiable  condition  of  many  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  State,  who 
were  rendered  unhappy  and  dependent  through  lack  of  occupa- 
tion. He  strove  assiduously  to  have  means  pro\'ided  for  their 
home  instruction. 

The  sixty-fourth  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  con- 
tained a  valuable  report,  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
the  late  Frank  A.  Hill,  on  the  "Feasibility  of  instructing  the  Adult 
BUnd  at  their  Homes."  The  report  showed  that  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind  were  both  genuine  and  unprovided  for,  and  declared 
that  there  was  "a  considerable  proportion  of  the  adult  blind  for 
whom  home  instruction  is  both  feasible  and  desirable." 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  report,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1900  appropriated  $1,000,  "to  be  expended  by  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,"  on  condition  that  the  plans 
for  such  expenditure  should  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  had  undertaken  in  1898  to  provide  home 
instruction  for  certain  blind  women,  and  had  been  granted  the 
sum  of  $100  by  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  aid  of 
their  undertaking. 

In  1901  the  General  Court  made  a  further  appropriation  of 
$3,600  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  bhnd  at  their  homes  (see 
III.,  Appendix  A);  and  in  1902,  by  chapter  297  of  the  Acts  of  that 
year  (see  IV.,  Appendix  A),  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $5,000 
annually  for  the  same  purpose.  Accordingly  for  several  years 
four  blind  persons  have  been  enabled  to  serve  the  State  as  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  with  laudable  results.  Their  eflForts  have 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  teaching  writing  and  the  use  of  embossed 
type  for  reading,  although  some  instruction  in  basketry,  sewing, 
knitting,  etc.,  has  also  been  given. 

In  1902  a  group  of  noble  women,  connected  with  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  became  actively  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind.  They  enlisted  the  inter- 
est of  various  philanthropic  and  public-spirited  people,  who  united 
with  them  in  organizing  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  pro- 
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moting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  and  in  attempting  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  establish  some  sort  of  an  industrial  home 
for  the  blind,  similar  to  institutions  already  maintained  or  aided 
by  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Bates  their  plans  were 
modified,  and  the  association  devoted  itself  in  the  early  months  of 
1903  to  inducing  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  within 
the  Commonwealth,  and  report  to  the  I^egislature  of  1904. 

Accordingly,  in  August,  1903,  His  Excellency  Governor  Bates,  in 
conformity  with  chapter  74,  Resolves  of  .1903  (see  VL,  Appendix 
A),  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well  of  Boston,  chairman,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hardy  of  Boston  and  Miss 
Agnes  Irwin  of  Cambridge.  The  commission  prosecuted  its  in- 
quiries by  means  of:  (1)  hearings  and  conferences  with  represent- 
ative blind  persons  and  their  friends;  (2)  correspondence  with 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth;  (3)  personal  canvass  and  visitation  of  the  blind 
in  various  parts  of  the  State;  (4)  visits  to  the  principal  educational 
and  industrial  institutions  for  the  blind  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  and  (5)  the  study  of  reports  and  legislation  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

In  its  report,  which  was  rendered  Jan.  15,  1904,  the  commission 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  State  board,  to 
consist  of  five  persons,  with  authority:  (1)  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  complete  register  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts;  (2) 
to  establish  a  bureau  of  industrial  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  blind  to  find  employment  and  for  developing  home  industries 
among  them;  and  (3)  to  establish  one  or  more  shop  schools, 
designed  to  provide  suitable  instruction  and  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Legislature  of  1904  received  the  report,  but  did  not  see  fit 
to  act  upon  its  recommendations.  It  did,  however,  by  chapter  87, 
Resolves  of  1904  (see  VIII.,  Appendix  A),  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  second  commission,  to  prepare  a  register  of  the  adult 
blind,  and  to  investigate  and  report,  on  or  before  Jan.  15,  1905,  on 
the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  by  industrial  training  or  establishing  of  industrial 
schools,  or  by  any  other  means.  The  commissioners  of  1903  were 
constituted  the  new  commission  in  September,  1904.    Finding  it 
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impracticable  to  complete  the  work  assigned  them  in  the  time  at 
their  disposal,  the  commission  was  continued  by  chapter  1,  Re- 
solves of  1905  (see  XI.,  Appendix  A),  and  given  permission  to 
make  its  report  in  January,  1906.  The  Legislature  also  empow- 
ered the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  which  was  changed  to  make 
a  census  of  the  State  in  1905,  to  aid  the  commission  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  register  of  the  blind,  by  furnishing  it  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  blind  recorded  by  the  enumerators  of  the 
census. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  rendered  on  Jan.  15, 1906.  It 
included  a  register  of  the  blind,  together  with  reconmiendations 
and  a  bill.    The  recommendations  were  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  board  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blmd.  We  believe  that  women  and  blind  persons  should  be 
eligible  for  membership  on  such  a  board. 

2.  That  the  register  and  catalogues  which  we  have  prepared  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  said  board,  and  that  they  shall  be  charged  to  main- 
tain and  perfect  the  same,  to  the  end  that  the  board  may  be  enabled  to 
serve  as  a  bureau  of  investigation,  information  and  advice. 

3.  That  the  Board  shall  serve  as  a  bureau  of  industrial  aid,  to  find  new 
forms  of  employment  for  the  blind,  to  aid  them  in  finding  work,  and  to 
develop  home  industries  among  the  blind. 

4.  That  the  board  shall  be  empowered  to  establish  and  manage  a  system 
of  industrial  schools  and  workshops,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  suitable 
blind  persons  instruction  and  work  in  the  lines  of  industry  best  adapted 
to  their  needs. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  we  submit  the  appended 
bill. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  commission,  with  slight  changes,  was 
enacted  as  chapter  385,  Acts  of  1906,  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor on  May  11  of  that  year  (see  XIIL,  Appendix  A). 

Following  its  organization,  in  July,  1906,  the  commission  pro- 
ceeded: (1)  to  secure  as  office  quarters  rooms  609  and  610  in  the 
Ford  Building,  at  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston;  and  (2)  to  es- 
tablish two  departments  for  the  conduct  of  its  work.  The  depart- 
ment of  registration  and  information  was  placed  in  charge  of  Miss 
Lucy  Wright  of  Boston  as  superintendent,  and  the  industrial 
department  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
of  Boston  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes  was  chosen 
deputy  superintendent  of  the  industrial  department.  All  of  these 
persons  were  specially  quaUfied  for  work  among  and  for  the  blind. 
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Miss  Wright,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Taunton,  had  acted  as  field  agent  of  the  Commission  on  the  Adult 
Blind  in  1904  and  1905,  and  as  special  agent  of  the  bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  in  1905;  Mr.  Campbell  had  served  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  as  agent  in  arousing  public  interest  in  the  adult  blind  and 
as  director  of  its  experiment  station  in  trade  instruction,  1903-06; 
and  Mr.  Holmes,  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  a  blind 
man,  had  for  some  years  been  a  successful  teacher  at  the  head 
of  a  department  in  Eastern  Township  College  of  Music,  Stanstead, 
Quebec,  an  institution  for  seeing  persons. 

On  the  expiration  of  its  lease,  in  August,  1907,  the  conunission, 
having  found  its  office  quarters  inadequate,  leased  room  608  in 
addition  to  rooms  609  and  610  in  the  Ford  Building  for  three 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,200  for  the  three  rooms.  This 
lease,  like  all  leases  taken  by  the  commission,  e.g.,  for  shops  and 
salesroom,  was  duly  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Whether  the  number  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  is  on  the 
increase  is  a  somewhat  vexed  question,  owing  to  the  variance 
between  the  published  results  of  the  federal  and  State  censuses. 
The  Commission  on  the  Adult  Blind  published  the  following  in 
its  report:  — 

The  Number  of  Blind  in  Massadiusetts,  by  Specified  Age  Groups. 

AhtoltUe  Numbers. 


Bt  Gbmbxa  or  — 

0-19 
Yean. 

Yean. 

eOYem 
or  Over. 

Unknown. 

Totela. 

20  Yem 
or  Over. 

80  YffltfB 
or  Over. 

1895,    . 
1900,    . 
1905,    . 

546 

1,199 
354 

1,632 

707 
986 

1,799 
1,399 
1,457 

6 

7 
5 

3,983 
3,252 
2,802 » 

3,431 
2,053 
2,443 

400 
435 
403 

Rdative  Numbers ^  i.e..  Per  Cents. 


1895,    . 

13.71 

40.97 

45.17 

0.15 

100.00 

86.29 

10.04 

1900,    . 

36.87 

21.74 

41.17 

0.22 

100.00 

63.13 

13.38 

1905,    . 

12.63 

35.19 

52.00 

0.18 

100.00 

87.19 

14.38 

*  There  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  this  number  ia  too  amall  by  upwards  of  450. 
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Inspection  of  the  foregoing  discloses  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  period 
1895-1905  in  the  total  number  of  the  blind,  and  in  each  of  the  principal 
age  groups.  The  fluctuations  in  the  absolute  and  relative  numbers  from 
census  to  census  and  within  the  same  classes  are  noteworthy,  and  suggest 
the  probability  that  the  three  sets  of  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable. 
•  .  .  The  number  of  blind  persons  to  the  million  of  population  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  as  determined  by  the  United  States  census,  was  893  in  1880, 738 
in  1890  and  1,159  in  1900;  and  as  determined  by  the  State  census,  was 
1,843  in  1885,  1,593  in  1895  and  933  in  1905.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
doubted  that  any  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  relative  number  of 
blind  in  the  State  has  taken  place  since  1895. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  the  preliminary  figures 
given  above  for  1900  and  1905  have  been  replaced  by  final  figures. 
The  federal  census  ("The  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  1900,"  Washing- 
ton, 1906)  gives  2,217  as  the  total  number  of  the  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1900,  instead  of  3,252;  and  the  State  census  gives  3,676 
(Census  of  .1905,  Bulletin  12,  the  blind)  for  1905,  instead  of  2,802. 
Accordingly,  the  number  of  blind  per  million  of  population  should 
be  790  for  1900  and  1,224  for  1905. 

The  returns  of  the  enumeration  of  the  federal  census  gave  101,123 
:as  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  The 
revised  figures  of  the  federal  census  are  64,763  or  852  per  million 
of  population  for  the  United  States;  and  2,217,  or  790  per  million, 
for  Massachusetts,  —  the  elimination  for  correction  amounting  to 
35.95  per  cent,  of  the  preliminary  figures  for  the  United  States 
and  31.83  per  cent,  for  Massachusetts.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  revised  figures  of  the  federal  census  are  too  small,  as  the 
names  of  19,884  persons  returned  as  blind,  but  who  failed  to  reply 
to  the  post  cards  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
were  eliminated  from  the  revised  figures. 

According  to  the  revised  returns  of  the  State  census,  the  total 
number  of  blind  for  1905,  viz.,  3,676,  exceeded  the  preliminary 
figures  by  874,  or  31 .  19  per  cent.  This  increase  is  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in 
revising  the  original  returns  took  account  of  several  hundred  names 
contained  in  the  3,635  records  compiled  by  the  commission  on  the 
Adult  Blind  in  1904  and  1905.  The  3,635  records  were  made  up 
of  2,802  returned  by  the  census  enumerators  and  833  records  by 
the  agents  of  the  commission  and  of  the  Association  for  promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

The  following  statement  discloses  a  wide  variance  between  the 
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proportional  figures  published  by  the  federal  census  and  the  State 


census: — 


Number  of  Blind  per  Million  of  Population  in  Massachusetts. 


CXMBXTB  or  — 

Fedeml 
Census. 

Cbmsus  or  — 

State  Census. 

1880,  .... 

looUj    .... 

1cHJU|  .... 

893 
738 
790 

looO,  .... 

Io90;      .... 

l«llll>l    .... 

1,843 
1,593 
1,224 

According  to  the  federal  census,  the  relative  number  of  the  blind 
in  the  State  increased  7.05  per  cent,  in  the  period  1890-1900; 
while  according  to  the  State  census,  that  number  decreased  30.15 
per  cent,  in  the  period  1895-1905. 

Two  facts  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  discrepan- 
cies: (1)  the  test  of  blindness  used  in  the  federal  census  differs 
from  that  used  in  the  State  census;  and  (2)  the  test  has  been  mod- 
ified in  the  case  of  each  census.  Thus,  in  the  "Report  on  the  In- 
sane, Feeble-minded,  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Eleventh  Census:  1890,"  it  is  noted  that:  — 

This  result  as  regards  Massachusetts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State 
census  the  term  ''blind''  included  all  who  "cannot  distinguish  forms  or 
colors  distinctly,"  —  that  is,  not  only  the  totally  blind,  but  those  with 
defective  vision;  while  in  the  United  States  census  only  those  were  re- 
ported as  "blind"  who  could  not  count  accurately  the  number  of  fingers 
of  another  person  held  up  before  them  at  the  distance  of  a  foot. 

In  the  instructions  to  enumerators  of  the  twelfth  census  of  the 
United  States,  1900,  the  following  occurs :  — 

Should  it  appear  that  the  sight  is  so  seriously  impaired  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  person  to  read  a  book,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  then  you 
will  note  such  person  as  "bKnd,"  even  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  or 
she  may  have  some  slight  power  of  sight. 

In  taking  the  Massachusetts  census  of  1905,  the  definition  pro- 
.vided  for  tlie  guidance  of  the  enumerators  was  as  follows:  — 

This  class  includes  persons  who  by  the  aid  of  glasses  are  yet  unable  to 
distinguish  form  or  color,  to  count  the  fingers  on  the  hand  within  one  foot 
from  the  eye,  or  read  writing  or  ordinary  print.  (Bulletin  No.  12,  The 
Blind.) 
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Manifestly,  the  attempt  to  draw  conclusive  inferences  as  to  the 
precise  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  proportional  number 
of  the  blind  in  the  period  1890-1905  would  be  hazardous. 

It  is  a  popular  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  such  persons  as 
cannot  perceive  light  are  to  be  accounted  blind.  Every  school  and 
institution  for  the  blind  cont€dns  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  are  not  totally  blind.  Thus  Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser,  superintendent 
of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  report  of  that  institution  says:  — 

One  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  popular  belief  that  no  one 
is  blind  who  sees  light,  and  with  the  idea  that  this  is  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  hence  it  is  a  school  for  those  who  cannot  see  light.  Of  the  106  pupils 
now  in  attendance  at  the  institution,  25  are  totally  blind,  while  the  re- 
maining 81  have  more  or  less  vision,  some  being  able  to  distinguish  colors 
and  move  about  with  ease,  while  others  can  barely  distingtdsh  the  rayB  of 
the  noonday  sun.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  these  bo3rs  and  girls 
are  all  practically  blind,  that  is,  no  one  of  them  has  sufficient  sight  to  en- 
able them  to  study  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  is  the  only  school  in 
which  any  of  them  can  be  trained  so  as  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 

The  3,983  blind  returned  by  the  Massachusetts  census  in  1895 
were  classified  as  follows,  by  degree  of  blindness  and  age:  — 


Under 

21  Yean 

cf  Age. 

21  Yean 

of  Age 
and  Over. 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Totally  blind, 

Semiblind,  .... 

201 
375 

1,363 
2,044 

1,564 
2,419 

.     39.27 

60.73 

Totals, 

576 

3,407 

3,983 

100.00 

Similarly,  the  2,217  blind  reported  by  the  federal  census  for 
Massachusetts  for  1900  were  classified  as  follows:  — 


Under 
20  Yean 
of  Age. 

20  Yean 

of  Age 

and  Oyer. 

Unknown 
Age. 

Total. 

PtarCeat 

Totally  blind,   . 
Partially  blind. 

155 
148 

1,104 
806 

1 

3 

1,260 
957 

56.S3 
43.17 

TotAlR, 

303 

1,910 

4 

2,217 

100.00 
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According  to  the  federal  census,  there  were  64,763  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1900,  classified  as  follows:  — 


Under 
20  Years 
of  Age. 

20  Years 

of  Age 

and  Over. 

Unknown 
Age. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 

ToUlly  blind,  . 
Partially  blind, 

4,123 
4,185 

31,363 
24,802 

159 
131 

35,645 
29,118 

55.04 
44.96 

Totals,      . 

8,308 

56,165 

290 

64,763 

100.00 

The  foregoing  statements  disclose  a  fact  which  has  come  to  be 
clearly  recognized  within  the  last  half  century;  namely,  that  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  blind  are  adults.  Thus,  the  3,407  blind 
persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  in  1895  equalled  85.53 
per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  in  the  State;  and  similarly,  the  blind 
persons  twenty  years  of  age  or  over  (1,910)  equalled  90.22  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  blind  returned  by  the  federal  census  of 
1900.  Again,  of  the  3,676  blind  reported  by  the  State  census  of 
1905,  3,174,  or  86.34  per  cent.,  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
over.  They  are  subdivided  as  follows:  (1)  twenty-one  to  sixty 
years,  1,372,  or  37.33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  blind;  (2) 
sixty-one  to  eighty  years,  1,377,  or  37.46;  (3)  eighty-one  years  or 
over,  416,  or  11 .31  per  cent.;  and  age  not  given,  9,  or  .24  per  cent. 
Speaking  broadly,  while  9.44  per  cent.  (357)  of  the  whole  number 
were  children,  11 .31  per  cent.  (416)  were  in  their  second  childhood. 

Of  the  total  number  of  the  blind  reported  by  the  federal  census 
for  1900,  56,165,  or  86.72  per  cent.,  were  twenty  years  of  age  or 
over.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  of  capital  importance, 
that  most  of  the  adult  blind  become  blind  when  adults,  and  are 
thereby  debarred  from  entering  the  schools  for  the  blind,  which, 
contrary  to  the  general  impression,  are  seldom  willing  to  under- 
take either  the  literary  or  industrial  education  of  any  who  are  over 
twenty. 

The  first  conclusive  showing  that  the  majority  of  the  adult  blind 
in  Massachusetts  became  so  after  school  age  was  made  in  1905  by 
the  Conmiission  on  the  Adult  Blind,  from  whose  report  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  is  compiled :  — 
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The  Blind  in  Maaaachusetts,  1905.  —  Age  Period  when  Blindnest  occurred. 


Fbebint  Agk. 

0-19. 

20-30. 

40-50. 

60 
or  Over. 

Not 
atated. 

Unknown. 

Total 

0-19  years, 

354 

^^ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

354 

20-59  years, 

410 

283 

260 

— 

33 

— 

986 

60  or  over, 

71 

106 

343 

906 

31 

— 

1,457 

Unknown, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

Totals, 

835 

389 

603 

906 

64 

5 

2,802 

0-19  years, 

354 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

354 

20  or  over, 

481 

389 

603 

906 

64 

— 

2,443 

Unknown, 

"" 

"" 

■H* 

■H* 

"" 

— 

5 

Inspection  of  the  foregoing  discloses  the  fact  that  of  the  2,802 
blind,  included  in  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  State  census  of 
1905,  2,443  were  adults;  of  whom  1,898,  or  77 .69  per  cent.,  became 
blind  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty  years,  against  481,  or  19.69 
per  cent.,  who  became  bUnd  before  reaching  that  age. 

According  to  the  report  on  the  blind  in  1900,  published  by  the 
federal  census  in  1906,  there  were  1,910  adult  blind  persons  in 
the  State  in  1900,  of  whom  1,453,  or  76.07  per  cent.,  were  re- 
ported to  have  become  blind  in  adult  Ufe.  In  the  same  report 
the  number  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  United  States  is  given  as 
56,165;  and  41,044,  or  73.77  per  cent.,  are  reported  to  have  be- 
come blind  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  against  12,326,  or 
21.94  per  cent.,  who  became  blind  before  reaching  that  age. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  larger  part  of  the  adult  blind  in  this 
State  may  properly  be  characterized  as  "aged,"  inasmuch  as 
1,457,  or  50.63  per  cent.,  of  the  2,443  adults  included  in  the  last 
tabular  statement  are  found  in  the  age  group  sixty  years  or  over. 
Of  that  1,457  it  appears  that  960,  or  66.57  per  cent.,  were  at  least 
sixty  years  old  when  they  became  blind.  Experience  shows  that 
something  can  be  done  towards  teaching  some  of  the  aged  blind 
to  read,  and  giving  them  occupation;  but  the  blind  who  are  from 
twenty  to  sixty  years  of  age  are  they  whose  needs  should  be  chiefly 
considered  in  seeking  to  provide  industrial  training  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  adult  blind. 

The  register  of  the  blind,  which  is  kept  at  our  oflSce  in  the  Ford 
Building,  on  Jan.  1,  1907,  contained  the  records,  set   forth  on 
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cards,  of  3,806  blind  persons,  —  an  increase  of  130  over  3,676, 
the  number  of  the  blind  finally  returned  by  the  State  census  of  1905. 
As  the  basis  for  the  register,  this  commission  became  possessed, 
soon  after  its  organization,  of  about  3,837  cards,  which  ha<l  been 
prepared  by  the  Commission  on  the  Adult  Blind  in  1904  and  1905. 
The  cards  included:  (1)  2,802  transcribed  from  the  preliminary 
unpublished  returns  of  the  census  enumerators;  (2)  the  records  of 
833  cases  especially  investigated  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Adult  Blind  and  of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Adult  Blind;  and  (3)  202  transcribed  from  the  records 
of  the  home  teachers  of  the  bUnd.  Necessarily  the  register  is 
continually  changing;  the  general  result  is  that  thus  far  additions 
exceed  eliminations,  although  it  is  likely  that  the  number  regis- 
tered includes  some  records  of  persons  who  have  died  or  removed 
from  the  State.  This  will  doubtless  be  remedied  as  time  goes  on, 
as  we  have  in  mind  means  of  securing  from  local  boards  and  offi- 
cials, from  hospitals  and  physicians  more  timely  information  of 
deaths  among  the  blind  and  of  the  occurrence  of  new  cases  of 
blindness.  We  particularly  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  school 
authorities  (under  whose  auspices  the  annual  school  census  is 
taken  throughout  the  Commonwealth)  in  our  attempt  to  complete 
our  Ust  of  the  blind  children  of  school  age.  This  is  an  important 
desideratum,  as  the  education  of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
blind  children  is  now  unduly  delayed  through  the  apathy  or  igno- 
rance of  parents  and  the  indifference  of  school  officials.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  summarizes  the  changes  in  the  register  of  the 
blind  since  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Adult  Blind  was 
made  in  January,  1905 :  — 

Number  of  the  blind  in  the  State  by  preliminary  returns  1905,  .  2,802 
Additions  and  corrections  to  census  list,    .....        874 

3,676 
Additions  and  corrections  made  by  this  conmiission,  July,  1906, 

to  Jan.  1,  1907, 130 


3,806 


Changes,  Jan.  1,  1907,  to  Dec.  1,  1907,  deduct  for  deaths  86,  re- 
movals 21,  .........        107 

3,699 
Add  new  cases  recorded,  .......        208 


Number  registered  Dec.  1,  1907, 3,907 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  register  is  altogether  complete,  but  it 
is  unquestionably  the  fullest  and  most  useful  list  yet  made  of  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts.  It  embodies  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  information,  obtained  through  the  personal 
investigation  by  our  agents  of  individual  cases.  We  have  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  various  charitable  organizations  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, with  the  result  that  many  new  cases  of  blindness  are  promptly 
referred  to  us  for  advice  and  aid.  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  turn  to 
practical  account  the  returns  of  the  State  census,  which,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  chapter  1,  Resolves  of  1905,  could  be  used  for  sta- 
tistical purposes  only,  as  names  and  addresses  were  never  divulged. 

We  have  adopted  an  improved  form  of  record  card  (see  XVI., 
Appendix  B).  In  addition  to  the  register  proper,  in  which  the  cards 
are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  blind, 
we  have  had  a  card  index  made,  in  which  the  names  are  arranged 
by  cities  and  towns,  so  that  information  can  be  readily  given  to 
applicants  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it.  The  register  has  already 
proved  its  value  as  a  means  of  guidance  to  the  conmiission  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  as  a  source  of 
information  to  friends  of  the  blind,  public  officials  and  students  of 
special  problems  relating  to  the  causes  and  prevalence  of  blindness. 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  register,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1907,  yields  the 
following  summary  statement:  — 


Register  of  the  Blind,  Jan.  1,  1907. 
/.    Present  Age. 


Fbssbnt  Ao>. 


Number. 


Per  Cent 


Under  20  years,  . 


20-69  years, 
60  years  or  over, 
Totals, 


100,0 
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//. 

Period  when  Blindneea  occurred. 

PnuoD. 

Number. 

FtoCent. 

Under  20  years,  . 

1,094 

28.8 

0-1  year,     . 

47£ 

•    - 

1-4  years,  . 

176 

- 

5-19  years, 

¥fi 

— 

20-^9  years, 

1,387 

36.4 

20-39  years. 

BBS 

- 

40-n69  years, 

829 

- 

60  years  or  over, 

1,135 

29.8 

Not  stated. 

190 

5.0 

Totals, 

3,806 

100.0 

///.    Cause  of  Blindness, 


PUBIMT  AOI. 

Oon- 
genitaL 

DiaeMe. 

Accident. 

Accident 

and 
Disease. 

Not 
stated. 

Total 

Under  20  years, 

20-39  years,      . 
40-59  years, 

60-79  years,      . 

80  years  or  over. 

112 

82 
32 

25 

6 

186 

311 
.491 

951 
434 

47 

85 
142 

169 

36 

2 

2 

8 

15 
5 

87 
86 

162 

251 

79 

434 

566 
835 

1,411 
560 

TotAls, 

257 

2,373 

479 

32 

665 

3,806 
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IV.    Age  Group  20-69  Years. 

A.     Period  when  EUndnesa  occurred. 


Fbssknt  Aqb. 

0-4. 

&-19. 

Total. 

20-39. 

40^50. 

Total 

Un- 
known. 

Abne- 
gate. 

20-39  years,    . 
40-59  years,    . 
Unknown, 

192 
97 

178 
106 

370 
203 

161 
259 

328 

161 
587 

21       552 

25       815 

! 

1 

Totals, 

289 

284 

573 

420 

328 

748 

80    1,401 

1 

B.     Preseni  Condition, 


Prusnt  Aai. 

Of  Inde- 
pendent 
Means. 

Incapaci- 
tated. 

Probably 
Helpable. 

Doubtful. 

Unknown. 

TotaL 

20-39  years,    . 
40-59  years,    . 
Unknown, 

125 
339 

48 
44 

373 
406 

6 
26 

34 

552 

815 

34 

Totals,     . 

464 

92 

779 

32 

34 

1,401 

C,     Occupation  before  and  since  Blindness  occurred. 


Kind  or  Occupation. 

Before. 

Since. 

ChaacB. 

Agricultural,           .... 

28 

27 

—1 

Commercial, 

31 

13 

—18 

Educational  and  professional,  . 

88 

48 

—40 

Employer, 

17 

39 

+  22 

Housewife, 

139  > 

163* 

+24 

Housework, 

64» 

65'' 

+  1 

1  All  women. 


*  Indudei  one  man. 
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C.     Occupation  before  and  since  Blindness  occurred — (Concluded. 

Kind  or  Occupation. 

1        Before. 

Since. 

Chance. 

Mechanical,   ..... 

205 

115 

—90 

!VIusical,         ..... 

7 

42 

+  35 

Unskilled, 

170 

62 

—108 

Peddler, 

9 

29 

+  20 

Students, 

133 

72 

—61 

No  occupation,       .... 

476 

692 

+  216 

1,367 

1,367 

Not  stated, 

34 

34 

— 

Totals, 

1,401 

1,401 

— 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1907  we  had  a  special  investigation 
made  concerning  253  persons,  twenty  years  of  age  or  under,  whose 
names  were  found  in  the  commission's  register  of  the  blind  on  June 
1,  1907.  The  records  of  167  blind  persons  belonging  to  the  same 
age  group,  who  were  known  to  be  enrolled  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  that  date,  were  excluded  from  the  Investigation,  as  the 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  blind 
children  outside  of  schools  for  the  blind,  with  a  view  of  having 
their  needs  provided  for. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Wright, 
by  four  temporary  visitors,  all  women,  who  were  selected  because 
of  their  experience  or  special  aptitude  for  the  work  in  hand.  A 
special  form  for  noting  the  facts  determined  by  the  visitors  was 
used  (see  XVII.,  Appendix  B).  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  W.  E. 
Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Fee- 
ble-minded at  Waltham,  for  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  form  of 
inquiry.  The  field  work,  which  involved  more  than  400  visits, 
amounted  to  the  service  of  one  person  four  months. 

The  investigations  of  the  253  cases  taken  from  the  register 
yielded  the  following  results,  summarily  stated :  — 
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Number  totally  blind,         .......     129 

Number  partially  blind,      .......      42 

171 

Number  not  found,    .........  11 

Number  dead,   ..........  15 

Number  removed  from  the  State,         ......  9 

Number  over  twenty  years  old,   .......  4 

Number  not  blind,     .........  39 

Number  unknown,     .........  4 

Total, 253 

The  most  important  results  of  the  investigation  may  be  sum- 
marily stated  as  follows:  — 

/.    Blind,  129. 

A.  Already  cared  for  in  public  institutions  (for  defectives  or 

dependents),    ........       13 

In  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,         .....       17 

In  private  schools,       .......        2 

In  workshop  for  the  blind,    ......         1 

In  good  homes:  — 

Under  school  age,     ......        4 

Mentally  defective,  ......      18 

Physically  incapacitated,  .....        2 

24 

57 

B.  Number  reported  to  Perkins  Institution,         ...      25 
Number  reported  to  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble- 
minded,  9 

Number  reported  to  Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Epileptics,        1 
Number  reported  to   Massachusetts   Nursery  for  Blind 

Babies, ''  .         .7 

Number  reported  to  State  home  teachers  of  blind,  .  4 

Number  reported  to  industrial  department  of  Commission 

for  the  Blind,  ........        4 

50 

C    Cases  for  further  consideration:  — 

Mental  condition  to  be  determined,    ....        2 

Blindness  possibly  remediable  or  degree  undetermined,      16 

Investigations  pending,     ......        4 

22 

129 
//.    PaHiaUy  Blind,  4£. 

Having  seriously  defective  sight,  and  requiring  further  investigation 
or  treatment, 42  • 

Total, I7x 
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By  no  means  all  of  the  50  children  reported  to  the  institutions 
specified  above  have  been  admitted,  but  the  suitableness^ of  the 
eases  has  been  acknowledged,  and  the  children  are  being  admitted 
as  rapidly  as  vacancies  occur  and  as  parents  can  be  induced  to 
take  action.  Through  our  intervention,  7  of  the  42  having  defect- 
ive sight  have  received  medical  care. 

The  discovery  by  our  agents  of  25  fit  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
emphasizes  the  need,  originally  pointed  out  by  the  Commission 
on  the  Adult  Blind,  of  more  effective  measures  than  have  hitherto 
obtained  for  securing  the  timely  admission  of  the  young  blind 
into  the  special  schools  already  provided  for  them  by  the  State. 
We  confidently  expect  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  of  local  school  officials  in  devising  and 
carrying  out  such  measures.  Of  the  25  persons  reported  to  the 
Perkins  Institution,  19  were  bom  in  Massachusetts  and  16  were 
over  ten  years  of  age,  and  6  of  these  were  over  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Assuming  that  a  beginning  has  now  been  made  in  the  edu- 
cation of  this  group,  it  still  remains  that  the  beginning  has  been 
delayed,  on  the  average,  about  four  years,  because  of  the  neglect 
of  parents  and  school  authorities. 

Of  the  25  persons  referred  to,  20  were  of  foreign  and  3  of  native 
parentage,  while  the  parentage  of  two  others  was  "unknown"  or 
not  stated;  in  13  cases  the  parents  were  Canadian  French;  the 
parents  of  the  remaining  7  cases  were  reported  as  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Grerman,  Italian,  Swedish  and  Portuguese  respectively. 

The  Commission  on  the  Adult  Blind  pointed  out  that  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  was  not  compulsory  in  Massachusetts,  as  it 
was  in  some  other  States.  The  law  relative  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion, viz.,  section  1,  chapter  44  of  the  Revised  Laws,  was  amended 
in  1906  by  chapter  383  of  the  Acts  of  that  year  (see  XII.,  Appendix 
A).  The  essential  part  of  the  amendment  reads:  **No  physical 
or  mental  condition  which  is  capable  of  correction  or  which  renders 
the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruction  at  public  charge  in 
institutions  other  than  the  public  schools  shall  avail  as  a  defense,'' 
etc.,  for  failure  of  any  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  to  attend  a  public  day  school. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  experience  has  shown,  e.g., 
in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  that  by  well-directed   effort  much 
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more  can  be  accomplished  towards  teaching  the  blind  and  seeing 
together  in  public  day  schools  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

The  number  of  bUnd  persons  belonging  in  Massachusetts,  of 
the  age  group  0-20  years  inclusive,  on  Nov.  30, 1907,  may  be  given 
as  357.  That  number  is  made  up  of  129  included  in  our  re^ster 
June  1,  167  who  were  then  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
61  whose  names  were  added  to  the  register  between  June  1  and 
Nov.  30,  1907.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  total  number  of 
blind  at  the  Perkins  Institution  always  includes  a  considerable 
number  from  other  States. 

The  357  young  blind  may  be  classified  by  age  periods  as  fol- 
lows:— 


AoB  Pebioo. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

0-4  years, 

5-16  years, 

17-20  years, 

Unknown,  ....... 

32 

230 

91 

4 

9.0 
64.5 
25.5 

1.0 

Totals, 

357 

100.0 

Of  the  129  specified  above,  42,  or  32.55  per  cent.,  were  found 
to  be  unsound  mentally;  that  is,  40  were  either  mentally  defective 
or  backward,  1  was  epileptic  and  1  was  insane.  The  proportion 
of  mentally  defective,  using  the  term  in  its  general  sense,  to  the 
whole  number  of  young  blind,  viz.,  357,  was  11 .  76  per  cent.  What 
proportion  of  the  blind  in  the  age  groups  twenty  to  fifty-nine  and 
sixty  or  over  are  weak  in  mind  or  defective  as  respects  one  or  other 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  cannot  be  stated;  indeed,  it  cannot 
be  determined  without  the  aid  of  experts  in  psychiatry  and  neu- 
rology. Of  the  357  young  blind,  193,  or  54.06  per  cent.,  became 
blind  before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year.  It  does  not  appear 
how  many  of  them  owed  their  blindness  to  ophthalmia  of  the  new- 
bom  (which  is  a  preventable  infectious  disease),  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific,  causes  of  blindness;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
large  proportion,  say  from  one-third  to  one-half,  were  rendered 
blind  by  preventable  causes. 
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We  have  had  a  leaflet  printed  for  distribution  among  parents, 
which  contains  practical  directions  and  advice  derived  from  an 
expert  in  the  care  and  training  of  blind  children;  but  the  limita- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  physicians  and  boards  of  health.  Preventable 
blindness  occurs  most  frequently  among  the  vicious,  the  ignorant 
and  the  uncleanly  classes.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  recently  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  preventable  blindness  and  to  recommend  prac- 
ticable measures  of  prevention. 

Chapter  75,  section  49,  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by 
chapter  251,  Acts  of  1905  (see  X.,  Appendix  A),  now  makes  it 
the  duty  of  nurses,  relatives  or  other  attendants,  as  well  as  physi- 
cians, to  make  prompt  report  to  selectmen  and  boards  of  health 
in  case  any  infant  under  their  charge,  within  two  weeks  after  its 
birth,  should  show  the  symptoms  which  characterize  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

Once  it  was  organized  and  in  possession  of  office  quarters,  the 
conmiission  took  up  the  industrial  side  of  its  work.  We  found 
only  four  agencies  actively  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  blind.  They  were:  (1)  the  work  shop 
for  adults,  in  South  Boston,  where,  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  a  group  of  blind  men  ranging  from  15  to 
20  had  made  faii;  wages  for  many  years  in  caning  chairs  and  mak- 
ing and  repairing  mattresses;  (2)  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  at  Boylston  Street,  conducted  for  the  convenience  of 
patrons  of  the  work  shop  at  South  Boston.  The  salesroom  also 
rendered  substantial  service  to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  whose  efforts  to  provide  blind  women  with 
work  in  their  homes  has  been  already  alluded  to;  (3)  the  experi- 
ment station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind,  maintained  at 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  by  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  value  of  hand  weaving  as  a  remunerative  occupation 
for  blind  women  and  men;  and  (4)  the  work  shop  for  the  blind 
at  Pittsfield,  started  in  1905  by  a  local  branch  of  the  Massachusetts 
association.  All  but  the  work  shop  for  adults  at  South  Boston 
were  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  in  need  of  adequate  finan- 
cial support. 
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We  soon  decided  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  experi- 
ment station  and  the  shop  at  Pittsfield.  Accordingly,  having  con- 
cluded the  necessary  negotiations,  based  on  full  and  explicit  state^ 
ments  of  their  financial  condition,  the  commission  assumed  their 
maintenance  and  liabilities  and  took  over  their  assets  at  a  fair 
appraisal.  The  experiment  station  was  taken  over  on  Sept.  1, 
1906,  the  amount  paid  for  stock,  plant,  etc.,  being  $3,164.04; 
and  the  Pittsfield  shop  was  taken  over  as  of  Sept.  1,  1906,  at  a 
cost  of  $110.21. 

During  the  past  year  both  have  been  moved  into  larger  and  more 
convenient  quarters,  and  both  have  been  reorganized.  On  Dec. 
13,  1906,  we  opened  a  salesroom  for  the  benefit  of  our  industries 
at  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  in  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
leased  from  the  Perkins  Institution,  whose  salesrooms  are  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  same  building. 

In  June,  1907,  the  commission  Ijecame  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  (originally  begun  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
the  Perkins  Institution)  of  promoting  home  industry  among  blind 
women  in  various  parts  of  State.  This  work  consists  in  procuring 
orders  for  sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  furnishing  and  preparing  mate- 
rials to  be  finished,  receiving  consignments  and  remitting  monthly 
the  proceeds  of  sales.  Through  the  salesroom  we  have  also  been 
enabled  to  aid  certain  blind  men  to  market  baskets,  cabinet  work 
and  wire  work.  The  taking  over  and  enlargement  of  this  branch 
of  our  work  necessitated  the  lease  of  a  third  room,  at  383  Bovlston 
Street,  from  the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  experiment  station  of  the  Massachusetts  association  was 
started  in  the  fall  of  1904,  for  the  general  purpose  of  discovering 
and  testing  new  forms  of  industry  for  the  blind,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  determining  what  could  be  done  to  promote  the  industrial 
efllciency  of  blind  women.  The  degrees  of  success  achieved  by 
the  experiment  station  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  teaching  blind  women  to  weave  artistic  linens  on  hand 
looms,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fair  market  for  the  rugs  produced  by 
blind  men  on  hand  looms,  led  us  to  take  over  the  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  experiment  till  a  decisive 
conclusion  as  to  its  value  could  be  reached.  When  taken  over  by 
the  commission,  the  station  occupied  an  old  dwelling  house  at  678 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  in  the  South  End  of  Boston,  in  whidi 
about  1 ,850  square  feet  of  floor  space  were  availed  of  for  the  em- 
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ployment  of  8  blind  men  and  8  blind  women.  The  place  was  not 
only  inadequate  for  the  existing  needs  of  the  superintendent,  fore- 
men, designers,  weavers  and  mop  makers,  but  did  not  admit  of 
alterations  that  might  render  it  a  suitable  and  convenient  place 
for  more  extended  operations  and  the  employment  of  more  blind 
operatives.  After  careful  search,  new  quarters  were  secured  on  a 
three  years'  lease:  (1)  in  a  factory  building  at  086  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  near  Central  Square,  in  Cambridge,  for  the  men'^s  shop; 
and  (2)  at  277  Harvard  Street,  corner  of  Inman  Street,  Cambridge, 
for  the  women's  shop.  The  removal  to  Cambridge  was  effected  in 
the  spring  of  1907,  thereby  affording  us  about  7,500  square  feet  of 
floor  space  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  blind  persons  employed  in 
the  shops  or  in  attendance  on  the  classes  in  cobbling,  basketry  and 
broom  making  live  in  Boston  or  in  its  neighborhood,  and  utilize 
the  street  cars  in  coming  and  going  from  their  work.  For  others, 
however,  and  more  particularly  apprentices  and  workers  from 
outside  the  metropolitan  district,  boarding  places  have  been  secured 
in  Cambridge.  The  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  homeless 
blind  women  employed  in  the  shop  is  a  serious  and  somewhat  per- 
plexing one;  but  we  are  likely  to  solve  it.  It  should  be  said  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  live  in  Cambridge,  at  277  Harvard 
Street,  have  been  singularly  zealous  and  successful  in  securing 
suitable  boarding  places  for  those  who  had  best  live  within  easy 
distance  of  their  daily  work,  and  in  promoting  their  happiness  and 
welfare. 

An  efiicient  seeing  man  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pittsfield 
shop  as  superintendent,  and  a  competent  blind  man  was  made 
foreman  and  instructor  in  chair  caning  and  the  renovation  of 
mattresses.  In  June,  1907,  the  old  Pittsfield  shop  was  given  up, 
and  new  quarters,  affording  1,420  square  feet  of  floor  space  (an 
increase  of  486  square  feet),  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  new  building 
on  Dunham  Street  were  secured.  We  have  utilized  the  Pittsfield 
shop  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  blind  men  who  were  willing  to 
learn  to  reseat  chairs,  or  who  needed  further  instruction  and 
practice  in  that  craft.  Under  Mr.  Rowland's  energetic  manage- 
ment the  business  of  the  shops  has  been  substantially  increased, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  removal  into  more  commodious  and  expen- 
sive quarters  amply  justified. 

The  commission  has  desired  from  the  first  to  establish  small 
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shops  in  various  cities  of  the  State^  as  it  believes  that  by  well- 
directed  effort,  and  at  relatively  small  expense,  remunerative 
work  can  be  secured  near  their  homes  for  small  groups  of  blind 
men,  such  as  are  found  to  be  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State.  The  success  of  such  shops  will  depend  largely  on  securing 
competent  foremen  and  capable  workmen.  To  find  and  test  such 
persons  requires  patient  search  and  trial;  but  our  agents  have 
shown  much  skill  and  zeal  in  studying  local  needs  and  possibili- 
ties, and  are  rapidly  increasing  their  personal  acquaintance  among 
the  blind. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  gained  from  reorganizing  and  ex- 
tending the  operations  of  the  Pittsfield  shop,  we  hope  to  establish 
other  shops  like  it  as  fast  as  it  shall  appear  feasible  and  wise  to  do 
so.  As  at  present  advised,  we  consider  it  desirable  to  stimulate 
local  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  local  blind,  and  to  aid  the  blind 
to  gain  the  patronage  of  their  neighbors  and  fellow  townsmen, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  organize  establishments  in  which  rebi- 
tively  large  numbers  of  the  bUnd  would  be  gathered  together  as 
factory  hands  among  strangers. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  promote  home  industries  for  the  blind. 
It  is  not  a  very  di£Bcult  matter  to  teach  bUnd  women  to  do  hand 
weaving.  We  shall  test  the  question  whether  they  can  profitably 
operate  hand  looms  in  their  homes.  If  they  can,  a  notable  addi- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  resources  of  blind  women  who  are  now 
struggling  to  eke  out  their  slender  means  by  doing  plain  sewing, 
knitting  and  crocheting  for  our  salesrooms  in  Boston. 

At  the  close  of  1907  the  total  number  of  blind  employees  receiv- 
ing wages  in  our  shops  was  27,  besides  15  pupib  and  apprentices, 
most  of  whom  were  receiving  aid  towards  their  living  expenses 
during  their  pupilage.  We  have  paid  the  school  fees,  including 
board,  in  schools  for  the  blind,  of  three  young  men  who  stood  in 
especial  need  of  the  training  which  can  be  had  at  present  only  in 
a  school  for  the  blind.  As  these  young  men  were  all  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  therefore  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston,  1  was  sent  to  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Hartford,  and  the  other 
2  to  the  Halifax  School  for  the  BUnd  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  industries  now  conducted  by  the  conmiission  in  Cambridge 
are  rug,  mop  and  broom  making  and  cobbling  (as  a  home  indus- 
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try)  for  the  men,  and  art  fabric  weaving  and  telephone  operatmg 
for  the  women;  and  in  Pittsfield  chair  caning  and  mattress  reno- 
vating for  men. 

Three-fourths  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  men's  shop,  which  is  70 
by  50  feet  in  area,  are  devoted  to  rug  making.  In  the  Boston  shop 
there  were  but  three  rug  looms  and  no  space  for  storage.  In  the 
new  quarters  there  are  nine  single  looms  and  one  double  width 
loom,  upon  which  rugs  up  to  10  feet  in  width  can  be  made.  There 
is  a  large  finishing  and  stock  room  also.  The  rugs  are  woven  by 
hand,  upon  the  principle  of  the  old-time  rag-carpet  weaving.  In  the 
place  of  rags  new  materials  are  used,  and  a  definite  design  with 
selected  colors  is  worked  out  in  each  rug.  The  blind  men  are 
helped  to  arrange  the  figures  accurately  in  the  rugs  by  seeing  per- 
sons. For  special  orders  both  designs  and  colors  are  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  fumishingis  in  the  house  in  which  the  rugs  are 
to  be  used.  The  designs  are  made  by  seeing  persons  who  have 
had  special  professional  training. 

In  Boston  it  was  practicable  to  give  employment  to  only  2  blind 
rug  makers.  Since  the  transfer  to  Cambridge  in  April,  1907,  6 
additional  men  have  been  taken  into  the  shop,  and  others  will  be 
admitted  as  the  business  increases. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  "  Wundermop,"  which  was  invented 
by  one  of  our  workmen,  and  a  patent  secured  upon  it  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  the  Blind.  It  is  easy  for  bUnd  men  to 
make  mops,  and  if  raw  material  can  be  secured  at  advantageous 
prices,  the  industry  ought  to  prove  of  value  to  the  blind.  Three 
men  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  2  in  the  selling 
of  mops,  for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand. 

How  to  secure  remunerative  employment  for  blind  women  is 
one  of  the  most  diflicult  problems  confronting  those  endeavoring 
to  aid  the  sightless.  When  hand  weaving  was  undertaken  by  the 
Massachusetts  Association,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  the 
opportunities  of  blind  women  and  elevating  the  standard  of  their 
workmanship.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compete  with  the  product 
of  power  looms.  Their  work  is  somewhat  akin  to  hand  embroid- 
ery. As  the  women  weave  the  cloth,  they  are  able  to  work  out  the 
designs  with  a  small  amount  of  seeing  supervision.  Articles  woven 
by  the  blind  in  our  shops  have  been  exhibited  side  by  side  with 
the  best  examples  of  similar  arts  and  crafts  products  made  by  the 
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seeing,  and  have  been  sold  on  their  intrinsic  merit.  The  women 
have  shown  marked  ability  not  only  in  workmanship  but  also  in 
creating  designs.  Eight  of  the  12  blind  women  weavers  have 
originated  motives  of  such  merit  that  they  could  be  utilized  to 
advantage  in  salable  articles. 

The  commission  sent  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  a  consider- 
able exhibit  of  rugs  and  art  fabrics  in  linen,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Cambridge  shops.  In  two  rooms  of  the  Massachu- 
setts exhibit  the  window  hangings  were  woven  to  order  in  the 
women's  shop  from  special  designs. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  report  is  introduced  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  skill  attained  by  the  blind  weavers  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
mission. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  applications  made  to  the  commission 
for  aid  or  information  have  been  varied  and  numerous,  and  our 
meetings  have  been  largely  taken  up  in  considering  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  individuals.  Our  study  of  the  situation  and  the 
results  of  the  investigations  instituted  through  our  agents,  who, 
be  it  said,  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  assiduity,  energy 
and  intelligence  in  meeting  the  demands  of  an  essentially 
novel  situation,  have  raised  some  important  and  interesting  ques- 
tions. It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  for  the  present,  to  admit  the  lack 
of  adequate  and  decisive  evidence  for  settling  such  questions  as 

(1)  What  proportion  of  the  unoccupied  and  necessitous  blind  are 
handicapped  by  other  ailments  and  defects  than  loss  of  sight? 

(2)  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  apparently  high  death-rate  of 
the  blind  as  a  class  ?  (3)  To  what  extent  is  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  so  many  of  the  blind  attributable  to  preventable  or  remedi- 
able causes  ? 

The  following  statements  may  serve  to  indicate  the  kinds  of 
occupation  in  which  we  find  the  blind  engaged,  and  the  nature  of 
the  measures  called  for  in  attempting  to  improve  their  condition. 
These  statements  are  based  on  notes  made  by  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  industrial  department,  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  time 
has  been  mostly  devoted  to  dealing  with  male  applicants  and  to 
devising  measures  for  their  relief. 
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Occupations  of  the  Applicarits. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Chair  seaters:  — 
Cane  seaters,     . 
Pith  seaters, 
Rush  seaters,    . 
Splint  seaters,  . 
Total, 


Commercial    occupa- 
tions:— 

Agents  or  canvassers, 

Vendors,  . 

Merchants, 

Proprietors, 

Total, 


Musical  pursuits:  — 
Professional  musicians, 
Music  teachers. 
Piano  tuners,    . 
Total, 


83 

13 

3 

7 


106 


10 

16 

15 

3 


44 


15 
12 
33 


Occupation. 


60 


Number. 


Academic  or  scholastic. 
Teachers, 


Total, 

Mechanical  pursuits 
Cobblers, 
Weavers, 
Basket  makers. 
Box  makers. 
Broom  makers, 
Cabinet  makers, 
Hairpin  makers. 
Hammer  makers, 
Match  makers. 
Mattress  makers. 
Mop  makers, 


Upholsterers,    . 

Total, 
Engaged  in  housework, 
Agriculture, 
Engaged  in  unskilled  work. 


11 

7 


18 


5 
8 
8 
4 

12 
5 
2 
1 
4 

20 
4 
8 

81 
7 
4 

29 
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Character  of  ApplicaHon. 


Applicatiom  roB  — 


Numbar 
of  Appliants. 


Nimbvhdptd. 


Information  or  advicei 


School  training, 

Industrial  training, 

Loan  of  tools,  machinery,  etc., 

Aid  in  increasing  patronage, 

Employment, 


Aid  to  become  agents  or  canvassers, 
Aid  in  securing  boarding  places. 


ag 

3 

57 
22 
19 
68 
11 
27 


The  following  summary  outlines  what  has  been  done  for  appli- 
cants from  the  opening  of  the  office  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1907:  — 

Aug.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1906, 105 

Dec.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1907, 593 

Total, 698 

Total  number  benefited  Aug.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1907,   .         .    464 

1.  Through  educational  and  industrial  aid:  ue.,  training  as  appren- 

tices in  chair  work,  broom  making,  rug  making,  cobbling, 
etc.;  or  equipment  for  home  work,  kit  for  cobbling,  stock 
for  small  stores,  loan  of  Braille  machines,  sewing  machines, 
etc. :  — 

Training  at  Cambridge  or  Pittsfield,       .... 

Equipment, 

2.  Through  employment :  — 

(1)  In  Cambridge  shops  as  mop  makers,  rug  weavers,  etc., 

(2)  In  Pittsfield  shop,  chair  work,  etc., 

(3)  Factory  positions, 

(4)  Other  shops, 

(5)  Increased  patronage,     . 

(6)  Mop  agents, 

3.  Through  salesroom  (in  addition  to  sales  of  manufactured  goods 

from  shops):  — 
(1)  Women  consignors  already  benefited,       .... 


53 
15 

26 
7 

4 
4 
7 
7 


76 


(2)  Men  consignors  already  benefited,  .....       8 
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4.  Through  special  inquiry  concerning  those  twenty  years  of  age 

and  under  not  in  schools  for  the  blind,       .... 
Other  children  dealt  with,       ....... 

5.  Referred  to  State  home  teachers,     ...... 

6.  Homes,  private  permanent  homes,  ...... 

7.  Indirectly  helped  through  private  persons  and  other  societies  in 

relief,  vacations,  sjnnphony  concert  tickets,  medical  aid,  im- 
portant information,  etc.,  ...... 


170 

7 

30 

2 


63 


479 


A  more  detailed  analvsis  of  industrial  aid  iriven  to  individuals 
is  as  follows:  — 

Educatiotial  and  Industrial  Aid,  Aug.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1907. 

Total  amount  appropriated  by  votes  of  the  commission  in  in- 
dividual  cases  (not  including  general  expenses  of  cobbling 
classes,  etc.),  for  both  training  and  equipment,  .  .    S3,894  96 


Actually  ixpended. 

Training 

(Apprentices' 

and  Pupils' 

Board). 

Equipment 
(Stock  and 
Equipment). 

Sundziea. 

Sept.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1906, 
Dec.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1907, 

$284  80 
1,734  55 

$42  87 
577  39 

$3  60 
29  59 

$2,019  35 

$620  26 

$48  47 
18  00 

$33  19 

620  26 

2,019  35 

Actual  refunds  towards  training. 
Actual  refunds  towards  equipment,  . 

$2,672  80 
66  47 

$2,739  27 

>  This  IB  not  mn  absolute  figure,  as  some  individuala  appear  as  benefited  in  more  than  one 
way. 
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Statement  regarditig  Blind  Persons  benefited  by  EdueatUmaL  and  Induttrial 


Aid,  Aug.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  SO,  1907. 

1.  By  necessary  expenses  during  training:  — 

a.  At  Cambridge  shops:  — 

Men :  as  mop  makers, 

1 

as  rug  makers,      ..... 

4 

as  broom  makers,          .... 

4 

Women :  as  hand  weavers,     .... 

4 

6.  At  Pittsfield  shop:  — 

Men :  as  chair  workers,           .... 

.     14 

as  mattress  makers,      .... 

4 

c.  In  special  classes:  — 

As  basket  makers, 

5 

As  cobblers,           ...... 

..  10 

d.  Training  elsewhere :  — 

Massage,      ....... 

1 

Broom  making, 

1 

Piano  repairing  at  piano  factory,    . 

1 

Educational  aid  at  other  schools,    . 

4 

Under  Robertson, 

1 

Phonograph, 

1 

Perkins  Institution,                         .   •      . 

2 

Telephone  school, 

1 

2.  In  equipment  (tools,  stock,  etc.):  — 

a.  Kit  for  broom  making, 

1 

6.  Kit  for  cobbling, 

.      6 

c.  Sewing  machines, 

2 

d.  Braille  writers  for  home  work, 

3 

e.  Kit  for  coffee  business, 

2 

/.   Stock  for  small  shop, 

2 

g.  Stock  for  other  commercial  purposes, 

1 

h.  Transportation  to  facilitate  work,       .         .         .         . 

1 

i.   Equipment  for  chicken  raising,  etc.,  .         .         .         . 

2 

/.   Pruiting  of  business  announcements,  .         .         .         . 

1 

k.  Materials  for  home  work,  reed,  cane,  etc.,   . 

3 

L   Broom  com  for  broom  shop, 

1 

Of  these,  15  persons  have  received  aid  in  more  than  one  form,   . 

83 
.     15 

Actual  number  of  persons  benefited. 


68 


Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  following  may  suffice  to 
indicate  the  sort  of  cases  which  have  been  aided  through  the  efforts 
of  the  deputy  superintendent :  — 
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"A"  is  an  excellent  piano  timer,  with  a  small  clientage.  A  position 
has  been  secured  for  him  in  a  piano  factory,  where  he  is  giving  good  satis- 
faction. He  was  started  at  a  wage  considerably  in  excess  of  his  average 
earnings,  and  was  raised  at  the  end  of  a  short  period. 

"  B  "  worked  in  a  well-known  shoe  factory  before  losing  his  sight,  a  few 
years  since,  and  the  management  have  been  persuaded  to  take  him  on 
again,  giving  him  certain  processes  which  all  admit  he  can  perform  with- 
out sight. 

"C"  was  a  foreman  in  an  upholsterer's  establishment  before  bhndness, 
and  for  him  an  opening  has  been  secured  in  a  first-class  hotel,  to  take 
charge  of  its  furniture  and  mattresses,  which  position,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  he  has  not  yet  accepted. 

For  "D  "  a  {position  was  obtained  as  helper  in  a  lumber  yard,  where  his 
duties  were  to  assist  in  piling  boards,  loading  teams,  etc.  This  work  he 
did  successfully  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  till  the  mistaken 
sympathy  offered  by  the  other  workmen  became  an  element  which  had  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  dismissal  of  our  man. 

"E"  has  been  found  a  position  with  a  large  manufacturing  concern, 
broad-minded  enough  to  give  us  such  an  opportunity. 

"  F  "  is  an  illustration  of  our  effort  to  develop  home  industry.  He  had 
learned  the  broom  maker's  trade  in  earlier  years,  and  the  commission  has 
agreed  to  procure  an  outfit  of  tools  and  materials,  which  will  be  loaned  to 
him  as  soon  as  certain  stipulated  conditions  have  been  met  by  his  friends. 

"G"  represents  a  different  phase.  His  property  was  mortgaged,  and 
he  feared  foreclosure.  Assistance  was  rendered  in  placing  the  mortgage 
in  safe  hands.  ^ 

"  H, "  a  young  man  needing  academic  education,  being  beyond  the  age 
limit  at  which  he  could  be  received  by  the  Perkins  Institution,  was  sent 
to  school  in  an  institution  which  has  no  such  limit  set. 

Appreciating  the  tentative  and  experimental  nature  of  the 
work  with  which  it  was  charged,  the  commission  felt  that  an  ade- 
quate system  of  accounting  was  indispensable.  Accordingly  an 
expert  accountant  was  employed  to  devise  and  install  a  set  of 
books  so  classified  and  arranged  as  to  enable  us  to  determine 
promptly  and  accurately  the  cost  and  industrial  value  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  work  we  had  undertaken,  e.g.,  educational  and 
industrial  aid,  classes  in  cobbling  shoes,  and  the  manufacture  of 
art  fabrics,  rugs,  mops  and  brooms.  The  system  of  accounts 
adopted  works  well  in  practice,  and  has  been  commended  by  the 
State  Auditor,  who  has  manifested  much  interest  in  our  work, 
and  whose  helpful  advice  at  every  stage  of  our  undertaking  the 
commission  is  glad  to  gratefully  acknowledge. 

Of  the  $20,000  appropriated  by  chapter  385,  Acts  of  1906,  the 
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sum  of  $1,969.42  was  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  commission  was  granted  two  appropriations  by  chapter 
174,  Acts  of  1907,  viz.:  $15,000  for  the  maintenance  of  industries, 
and  $25,000  for  general  administration,  industrial  and  educational 
aid,  etc.  (see  XV.,  Appendix  A).  The  appropriation  of  $15,000 
was  all  expended;  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000,  the  sum  of 
$3,623.89  was  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  chapter  173,  Acts  of  1907,  the  act  of  1906  was  amended, 
and  the  commission  was  empowered:  (1)  to  draw  for  working 
capital  not  more  than  $5,000  at  one  time;  and  (2)  to  lise  all  moneys 
received  from  the  sale  of  any  products  of  its  workshops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  its  industries. 

We  subjoin  a  series  of  statements  derived  from  our  books  of  ac- 
count, which  may  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  conmiission  for  the  two  years  under 
review,  and  the  iSnancial  condition  of  the  industrial  department 
on  Nov.  30,  1907. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 

I.    Disbursements,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Aug. 

1,  1906,  TO  Nov.  30,  1906. 

Administration :  — 

Salaries  and  wages, 

jLAavd,    ••.•••. 

Incidentals,      ...... 

Furnishings  and  fixtures;  .... 

Registration  and  information:  — 
Salaries  and  wajges,  .       '  . 
Incidentals,      ...... 

Industrial  and  educational  aid:  — 
Apprentices  and  pupils,     .... 
Stock  furnished,       ..... 
Incidentals,     ...... 

Experiment  station :  — 
Salaries  to  seeing,     ..... 
Wages  to  blind,        ..... 
Rent, 


$2,210  56 
440  81 
310  59 
209  06 

$3,171  02 
1,070  05 

102  05 
331  27 

•       • 

$91  05 
11  00 

$284  80 

42  87 

3  60 

$227  29 
92  56 
49  99 

Amounts  carried  forward,     ....      $369  84     $4,674  39 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  . 

Lighti  heat  and  telephone; 

Travel,    .         .         .         .  . 

Incidentals,     .         .         .  . 


Furnishings  and  fixtures,  ....... 

Purchase  of  plant  of  Massachusetts  Association  for  Adult 

Blind,    ...  ...... 

Liabilities  of  Massachusetts  Association  for  Adult  Blind,     . 

Salesroom:  — 
Incidentals,     .... 
Furnishings  and  fixtures,  . 

Mop  shop :  — 
Merchandise  purchases,     . 
Blind  labor,     .... 
Seeing  labor,    .... 
Commissions  and  royalties  on  sales, 
General  expense. 


S369  84     $4,674  39 

163  56 

21  26 

264  10 

818  76 

176  37 


Mop  plant  account,  . 

Mop  department  furnishings, 

Rug  shop :  — 
Merchandise  purchases,     . 
Blind  labor,     . 
Seeing  labor,    . 
General  expense,      .         . 


Rug  plant  account,  . 

Linen  shop :  — 
Merchandise  purchases, 
Blind  labor,     . 
Seeing  labor,    . 
General  expense. 

Linen  plant  account, 

Pittsfield  shop :  — 
Merchandise  purchases, 
Blind  labor,     . 
Rent, 
General  expense. 


Pittsfield  plant  account,    . 

Janitors'  supplies  department 
Merchandise  purchases. 
Commissions  to  blind, 


$1,781  97 

239  33 

167  78 

256  41 

48  28 


$1,276  49 

215  02 

286  75 

38  34 


$297  15 

349  46 

532  46 

40  15 


$33  28 

75  00 

34  00 

8  50 


$285  88 
48  63 


3,164  04 
857  64 

'    90  50 
957  58 


2,493  77 

35  00 

4  50 


1,816  60 
459  23 


1,219  22 
652  57 


150  78 
110  21 


334  51 


Amount  carried  forward,      ......   $18,015  67 
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Amount  brought  forwardj     ......  $18,015  67 

Track  broom  department:  — 

Merchandise  purchases, SIO  60 

Blind  labor, 1  44 

Sundries, 2  87 

14  91 

Total, $18,030  58 

Appropriation  for  1906, $20,000  00 

Disbursements, 18,030  58 

Turned  back  to  Treasurer  of  Commonwealth, $1,969  42 


II.    Appropriation    for  General   Expenses,  1906-07.  —  Disbubse- 

MBNTs,  Dec.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1907. 

Administration  Department,  —  General  Offices, 

Salaries  (two  seeing  superintendents,  one  blind 
deputy  superintendent,  one-third  of  salary  of 
another  deputy  superintendent,  and  salary  of 

stenographer), $6,335  86 

Rent  and  telephone,          .....      1,222  55 
Travelling  expenses, 1,496  39 

Incidentals  (postage,  supplies,  express,  sundries),        833  31 

$9,888  11 

Registration  and  Information. 

Salaries  (clerical), $527  30 

Travelling  expenses,  .....  91  78 

Incidentals, 87  93 

707  01 

$10,595  12 
Industrial  and  EducaJtiorud  Aid, 

a.  General  (including  cases  and  classes):  — 

Board  and  tuition  paid  for  apprentices 
and  pupils, $1,734  55 

Stock  and  tools  furnished  to  appren- 
tices and  pupils  (helping  them  to 
establish  themselves),    .  .        577  39 

Incidental  expenses  (guiding,  sundries, 
etc.), 29  59 

Payment  toward  telephone  training 
school  at  linen  shop,  .         .  40  47 

Merchandise  and  instruction  for  train- 
ing in  special  home  industries,         .  81  64 

Amcmrds  carried  forward^     .         .    $2,463  64  $10,595  12 
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Amounts  brcmght  forward, 

•                  • 

S2,463  64  .       . 

.    $10,595  12 

Cobbling  class:  — 

■ 

Materials, 

• 

• 

SI 14  68 

Instnictioiiy 

• 

• 

252  00 

Rent   (since 

Sept. 

1, 

1907),   . 

« 

• 

36  00 

General  expenses, 

» 

4  10 

Equipment, 

• 

• 

129  42 

536  20 

Basketry  class:  — 

- 

Materials, 

• 

• 

$29  31 

Instruction, 

• 

• 

34  50 

Sundries,  . 

• 

« 

50 

64  31 

6  Braille  writers, 

• 

• 

$78  30 

Sewing  machine. 

etc., 

« 

13  65 

Reimbursement  to  janitors'  supplies 

department  for  cost  of  operation,    . 

Toward  maintenance  of  salesroom,     . 


h.  Broom  shop:  — 
Raw  material, 
Rent,  heat,  etc.. 
Wages  to  blind. 
Incidentals, 
Equipment  (machinery,  etc.). 


91  95 

312  76 
1,111  71 


$208  07 

53  37 

186  98 

20  05 

84  92 


$4,580  57 


553  39 


c.  Home  industries  for  women :  — 
Raw  material  and  finished  goods. 
Paid  to  blind  women. 
Paid  to  seeing  workers. 
Rent  for  November, 
Advertising,     .... 
Travelling  expenses, 
Incidentals  (including  repairs  at  sales- 
room), .... 
Fitting  up  of  salesroom,    . 


$971  93 

175  00 

160  44 

45  00 

49  25 

18  85 

111  63 
193  06 


1,725  16 


6,859  12 


Pitts  field  School  for  Apprentices, 

Merchandise  purchases,     .....      $961  63 

Paid  to  bUnd,  ' 984  87 

Salaries  to  seeing,     ......        346  80 

Amounts  carried  forward,     . 


$2,293  30  $17,454  24 
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AmourUs  brought  forward,    ....    $2,293  30  $17,454  24 

Rent, 327  74 

Travelling  expenses,  .....  27  25 

General  expenses   (including  express,   sundries, 

supplies,  teaming,  lighting  shop,  and  repairs 

incident  to  moving),      .....        559  22 

Additions  to  plant, 112  76 

3,320  27 

Additions  to  General  Fvmishings  and  Office  Equipment, 

This  amount  covers  the  cost  of  an  adding  machine,  special  dis- 
play frames  for  Jamestown,  and  a  phonograph  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  deputy  superintendent  and  typewritist  at 
office, 642  10 

$21,416  61 
Less  charges  paid  from  appropriation  for  industries  in  the 

form  of  stock  and  supplies,    ......  40  50 

Total  net  charges, $21,376  11 

Appropriation  for  general  expenses,   .         .         .  $25,000  00 
Net  charges, 21,376  11 

Turned  back  to  Treasurer  of  Conmionwealth,  $3,623  89 

Assets  in  the  form  of  stock,  equipment  and  accounts  receiv- 
able amount  to $4,000  67 

III.    Summary  op  Operations  of  the  Industrial  Department, 

Dec.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  30,  1907. 
Art  fabric  shop, $2,270  73 

Rug  shop, 784  56 

Mop  shop, 1,838  55 

Janitors'  supplies  department,   .         .                  .         .         .  91  68 

Track  broom  department,          ......  26  41 

Salesroom, 1,292  96 

General  expense  account, 2,294  06 

Broom  shop  (as  industrial  department),      .         .         .         .  86  54 

Gross  cost  of  operation,       ......     $8,685  49 

Interest  on  deposits  at  Beacon  Trust  Company,  ...  8  55 

Net  cost  of  operation, $8,676  94 

Depreciation  of  plants  and  furnishings,  including  experiment 

station,  incident  to  moving,   ......       1,108  02 

$9,784  96 
Add  difference  between  manufacturing  and  selling  price  of 

salesroom  merchandise  inventory,  .....       1,140  46 
Total  net  cost  of  maintenance,    .....    $10,925  42 
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IV.    CoNDENSBD  Statbmbnt  OF  RESULTS,  Dbc.  1,  1906,  TO  Nov.  30, 

1907. 

Total  merchandise  cash  purchases. 

Received  from  other  departments  as  purchases, 

Total  cash  purchases  for  plants. 

Total  labor  selling  and  manufacturing  expense, 

Total  operating  cost, 


Total  sales, 

Inventories,  Nov.  30,  1907, 

Inventories,  Nov.  30,  1906, 

Add  gain  in  inventories, 
Plants,  Nov.  30,  1907, 
Plants,  Nov.  30,  1906, 

Add  gain  in  plants,    . 


$9,302  26 

6  22 

1,405  26 

16,965  16 


$27,678  90 


$12,150  14 


.  $8,522  34 

.  4,370  54 

• 

.  $4,187  84 

.  3,744  85 


4,151  80 


442  99 


Less  interest  gained  on  deposits  and  credited  to  profit  and  loss 
account, 


Net  cost.  . 


16,744  93 
$10,933  97 


8  55 
.    $10,925  42 


Analysis  of  Labor,  Manufacturing  and  Selling  Expenses. 

Labor,  bUnd, $4,235  01 

Conmiissions  to  blind, 1,241  37 

Royalties  to  blind  (ten  months),         .         .         .        185  67 

Total  paid  to  blind  persons,  .  $5,662  05 

Salaries  to  seeing  persons, 6,241  58 

General  expenses, 5,061  53 

Total, $16,965  16 


y.     Industrial  Department,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  —  Financial  Condition   Nov.  30,  1907. 

Assets. 

Cash, $541  99 

Accoimts  receivable, 1,371  53 

Special  accounts  receivable,       ......  34  00 

Merchandise  on  hand  as  per  inventories:  — 

Art  fabric  shop, 

Rug  shop, 

Mop  shop, 

Salesroom  (at  cost),  .... 


$1,300  88 
3,839  53 
1,027  34 
2,293  20 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$8,460  95     $1,947  52 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Track  broom  department, 
Janitors'  supplies  department, 


.    $8,460  95     Sl,947  52 


42  49 
18  90 


Plants:  — 

Art  fabric, $1,492  74 

Rug, 1,260  17 

Mop, 347  88 

Salesroom, 1,087  05 


8,522  34 


4,187  84 


Total  assets, $14,657  70 


Liabilities. 


Accounts  payable,    . 
Special  accounts  payable, 


$777  59 
23  37 


800  96 


Net  assets  Nov.  30,  1907, $13,856  74 


Net  assets  Nov.  30,  1906,  were  as  follows: 
Accounts  receivable,  .... 


$1,120  11 


Merchandise  as  per  inventories; 
Linen,     . 
Mop, 
Rug, 

Janitors'  supplies. 
Track  broom. 


Plants  and  furnishings: 
Experiment  station. 
Linen  shop,     . 
Mop  shop. 
Rug  shop. 
Salesroom, 


$1,187  68 

1,349  63 

1,734  58 

55  79 

42  86 

$1,167  83 

755  82 

202  74 

660  48 

957  98 

4,370  54 


3,744  85 


Total, $9,235  50 

Capital  invested  in  1907. 

Appropriation  for  industries,     ....  $15,000  00 

Revenue  of  last  year  returned  by  Treasurer  of 

Commonwealth,    ......         590  46 

15,590  46 


Amount  carried  forward,  $24,825  96 
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Amount  brought  forward, S24,825  96 

Less  mops  sent  to  administration  office,  S3  30 

And  less  assets  in  the  form  of  stock  and  furniture, 
which  appear  to  credit  of  Rttsfield  school  for 
apprentices,  but  which  were  paid  for  from  in- 
dustries appropriation,  .  40  50 

43  80 


Net  assets  and  capital, $24,782  16 

Net  assets  Nov.  30,  1907, 13,856  74 


Total  net  cost  of  maintenance  (see  summary),  .    S10,925  42 

In  undertaking  to  occupy  a  comparatively  new  and  untried 
field,  much  of  our  work  has  been  of  the  preliminary  sort.  We 
have  endeavored  :  (1)  both  to  acquire  and  impart  information 
concerning  the  agencies  already  existing  in  the  State  that  may  be 
availed  of  to  promote  the  educational  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  blind;  (2)  to  establish  close  and  friendly  relations  with  such 
agencies,  for  the  sake  of  co-operation,  and  particularly  that  we 
may  be  promptly  notified  of  all  new  cases  of  blindness,  especially 
when  the  afflicted  person  is  an  adult,  under  sixty  and  a  wage- 
earner;  (3)  to  discover  and  test  new  forms  of  employment  in 
which  the  blind  may  be  encouraged  to  engage;  (4)  to  convince 
employers  of  seeing  labor  that  blindness  is  not  nearly  so  often  a 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  employment  as  is  taken  for  granted; 
(5)  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  the  Cambridge  and  Pittsfield 
shops  as  centers  of  instruction  and  production;  (6)  to  develop  a 
wider  and  surer  market  for  the  products  of  our  shops;  (7)  to 
organize  and  aid  groups  of  blind  workmen  to  secure  occupation 
and  wages  in  lines  of  industry  that  are  already  open  to  them,  e.g., 
basket  making,  broom  making,  reseating  chairs,  repairing  mat- 
tresses and  tuning  musical  instruments,  as  well  as  to  aid  work- 
men who  have  made  a  beginning  to  increase  their  business;  (8) 
to  aid  blind  men  and  women  engaged  in  home  industries,  however 
slight  or  simple,  in  improving  the  character  of  their  wares  and  in 
finding  purchasers  for  them;  and  (9)  to  disseminate  information 
as  to  the  most  efficacious  means  of  preventing  blindness  in  infants 
and  children. 

We  are  aware  that  the  profitable  and  economical  cultivation  of 
our  field  of  endeavor  demands  a  larger  body  of  precise  and  inti- 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  personal  history,  physical  condition,  men- 
tal characteristics  and  industrial  capabilities  of  the  blind  who 
seek  employment,  advice  and  instruction.  We  shall  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  acquire  and  apply  such  knowledge,  to  the  end 
that  the  needs  of  the  most  healthy,  capable  and  industrious  among 
the  blind  may  be  met,  and  in  order  that  the  funds  entrusted  to  the 
commission  by  the  State  may  not  be  wasted  upon  those  who  are 
below  par  in  respect  to  capacity  or  character. 

The  chief  object  of  the  commission  is  to  aid  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  convince  the  public  that  the  blind  can  help 
themselves. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dr.  EDWARD  M.  HARTWELL,  Chairman, 
HELEN  KELLER, 
ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS, 
Dr.  J.  H.  A.  MATTE, 
JAMES  P.  MUNROE, 

Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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LEGISLATION  ENACTED  SINCE  1899,  CONCERNING  THE  BLIND. 


I. 

Acts  of  1899,  Ohapter  13. 

Rbsolvb  rslativs  to  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  board  of  education  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind  at  their  homesj  and  to 
report  the  result  of  its  investigations,  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  proper,  to  the  next  general  court.    [Approved  March  1,  1899, 

II. 
AoU  of  1900,  Chapter  430. 

An  Act  to  providb  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes  by  the  perkins  institution  and  bfassachusetts  school 
for  the  blind. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes;  but  no  expenditures 
shall  be  made  under  this  act  until  the  plans  for  such  instruction  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  institution  aforesaid  to  make  a  report  to  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion of  its  doings  under  this  act. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  piC^sage.  [Approved 
July  6,  1900. 

III. 
Acts  of  1901,  Ohaptar  98. 
Resolve  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 

homes   by   THE    PERKINS   INSTITUTION    AND   MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-six  hundred  dollars,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
chapter  four  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred. 
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to  be  expended  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  institution  to  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  state 
board  of  education  of  the  expenditures  under  this  resolve.  [Approved 
June  10,  1901. 

IV. 
Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  297. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  instruction  op  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes  by  the  perkins  institution  and  massachusetts  school 
for  the  blind. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

There  shall  annually  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  institution  to  make  a  detailed  report  each  year  to  the  state  board  of 
education  of  the  expenditures  under  this  act.    [Approved  April  11,  ISOH. 

V. 

Acts  of  1903,  Ohapter  27. 

An  Act  uaxing  an  appropriation  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes  by  the  perkins  institution  and  massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary 
revenue,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes 
by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
January  31,  1908. 

VI. 

Acts  of  1903,  Ohapter  74. 

Resolve  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate THE  condition  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  coimdi,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman,  which  commission 
shall  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  within  this  common- 
wealth, shall  inquire  into  the  means  and  methods  whereby  their  condition 
may  be  ameliorated,  shall  consider  the  expediency  of  the  establishment 
by  the  commonwealth  of  an  industrial  training  school  or  other  institu- 
tion for  the  adult  blind,  and  may  recommend  legislation.  The  commis- 
sion shaU  serve  without  compensation,  but  may  employ  such  assistance 
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as  may  be  necessary,  and  its  necessary  expenses  including  travelling  ex- 
penses, so  far  as  the  same  are  approved  l^y  the  governor  and  council, 
shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  commission  shall  report  the  result  of  its  investigations  to  the  general 
court  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four.  If  the  conmiission  shall  recommend  legislation  it  shall 
accompany  its  report  with  drafts  of  such  bills  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  its  recommendations  into  effect.    [Approved  May  9, 190S. 

VII. 

Aeti  of  1904,  Chapter  20. 

An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  instruction  or  the  adult 

BLIND  AT  THEIR  HOMES  BY  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated^ 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary 
revenue,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes 
by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred 
and  four. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
January  SO,  1904. 

VIII. 

Aeti  of  1904,  Chapter  S7. 

Resolve  relative  to  the  adult  blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman,  which  commission 
shaU  prepare  a  complete  register  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  commonwealth 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years,  containing  a  description  of 
their  condition,  the  cause  of  their  blindness,  and  their  capacity  for  in- 
dustrial training.  Adult  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
cdxty  years  who  desire  to  receive  industrial  training  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  other  states  than  Massachusetts  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  commission  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  be 
sent  to  such  schools,  and  their  expenses  while  rec^ving  such  training  may 
be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council.  The  conmiission  shaU  also  in- 
vestigate and  report  as  to  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  by  industrial  training,  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools,  or  by  any  other  means.  The  commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  it  may  employ  such  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  its  necessary  expenses,  including  travelling  expenses,  so  far  as 
the  same  are  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  shall  be  paid  from 
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the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth.  The  commission  shaU  report  the 
result  of  its  investigations  to  .the  general  court  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall  include  in  its  report  the 
register  of  the  adult  blind  to  be  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  this  re- 
solve, a  hst  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  adult  blind  persons  placed  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  other  states  under  the  authority  of  this  resolve,  a 
statement  of  the  expense  to  the  commonwealth  inciured  thereby,  and,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  of  the.  progress  made  by  every  such  person  in  any 
such  school.  If  the  commission  shall  recommend  legislation  it  shall  ac- 
company its  report  with  the  drafts  of  such  bills  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  its  recommendations  into  effect.  The  total  expenditures  author- 
ized by  this  resolve  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
[Approved  May  2S,  1904, 

IX. 
Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  26. 

An  Act  biaking  an  appropriation  for  the  instruction  op  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes  by  the  perkins  institution  and  massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasmy  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary 
revenue,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes 
by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred 
and  five. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
February  2,  1905. 

X. 

Acts  of  1906,  Chapter  261. 

An  Act  relative  to  certain  diseases  of  the  byes  of  infants. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  forty-nine  of  chapter  seventy-five  of  the  Revised 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "contagion,"  in  the 
ninth  line,  the  words:  —  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  in- 
flamed, swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  unnatm-al  discharge  at  any  time 
within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse,  relative 
or  other  attendant  having  charge  of  such  infant  to  report  in  writing  within 
six  hours  thereafter,  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  parents  of  the  infant  reside,  the  fact  that  such  inflammation,  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  eyes  and  unnatural  discharge  exist.  On  receipt  of  such 
report,  or  of  notice  of  the  same  symptoms  given  by  a  physician  as  provided 
by  the  following  section,  the  board  of  health  shall  take  such  immediate 
action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  that  blindness  may  be  prevented, 
—  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  49,    A  householder  who  knows  that 
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a  person  in  his  family  or  house  is  sick  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever 
or  any  other  infectious  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health  shall  forth- 
with give  notice  thereof  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  dwells.  Upon  the  death,  recovery  or  removal  of  such  person,  the 
householder  shall  disinfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  such  rooms  of 
his  house  and  articles  therein,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  have  been 
exposed  to  infection  or  contagion.  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant 
become  inflamed,  swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  at 
any  time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse, 
relative-or  other  attendant  having  charge  of  such  infant  to  report  in  writing 
within  six  hours  thereafter,  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  parents  of  the  infant  reside,  the  fact  that  such  inflammation, 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  eyes  and  unnatural  discharge  exist.  On  re- 
ceipt of  such  report,  or  of  notice  of  the  same  symptoms  given  by  a  physi- 
cian as  provided  by  the  following  section,  the  board  of  health  shall  take 
such  immediate  action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  that  blindness 
may  be  prevented.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  2.  Section  fifty  of  chapter  seventy-five  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "health,"  in  the  third  line^ 
the  words:  —  or  if  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  whom  or  whose  mother 
he  is  called  to  visit  become  inflamed,  swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  un- 
natural discharge  within  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of  such  infant,  —  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  50,  If  a  physician  knows  that  a  person 
whom  he  is  called  to  visit  is  infected  with  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  or  any  other  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  or  if  one  or  both 
eyes  of  an  infant  whom  or  whose  mother  he  is  called  to  visit  become  in- 
flamed, swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  within  two- 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  such  infant,  he  shall  immediately  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  over  his  own  signature  to  the  selectmen  or  board  of 
health  of  the  town;  and  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  give  such  notice,  he 
shall  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offence.     [Approved  March  31,  1905, 

XI. 
Acts  of  1906,  Chapter  1. 

Resolve  to  extend  the  time  within  which  report  shall  be  made  by 
the  commission  appointed  to  prepare  a  register  of  the  adult 
blind  and  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  their  industrial 
training. 

Resolved,  That  the  time  within  which  the  commission  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  register  of  the  adult  blind  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  constituted  by  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  four,  is  required  to  report  to  the  general  court  is  hereby 
extended  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  himdred 
and  six;  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  empow- 
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ered  and  instructed  to  aid  the  commission  in  its  preparatioii  of  a  register 
of  the  adult  blind  by  furnishing  it,  upon  its  request,  with  the  names,  ad- 
dresses and  such  other  facts  concerning  the  adult  blind  as  may  be  recorded 
by  the  enumerators  in  taking  the  decennial  census  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  five.    [Approved  January  16, 1906, 

xn. 

Acts  of  1906,  Ohapter  383. 

An  Act  rblattvb  to  compulsory  education. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  foUaws: 

Section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by 
section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "dollars,"  in  the  thirty-third  line,  the  words:  —  provided,  hovh 
ever,  that  no  phjrsical  or  mental  condition  which  is  capable  of  correction, 
or  which  renders  the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruction  at  public 
charge  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  day  schools,  shall  avail  as  a 
defence  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  defendant  has  employed  all  reasonable  measures  for  the 
correction  of  the  condition,  or  the  suitable  instruction  of  the  child,  —  so 
as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  1.  Every  child  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  every  child  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides 
during  the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to 
:such  exceptions  as  to  children,  places  of  attendance  and  schools  as  are 
provided  for  in  section  three  of  chapter  forty-two  and  sections  three,  five 
And  six  of  this  chapter.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  und^ 
Authority  of  said  superintendent  or  conmiittee,  may  excuse  cases  of  neces- 
sary absence.  The  attendance  of  a  child  upon  a  pubUc  day  school  shall 
not  be  required  if  he  has  attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private  day 
school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  dty  or  town  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  following  section,  or  if  he  has  been  others 
wise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  pubUc  schools,  or  if  he  has  already 
acquired  such  branches  of  learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition 
is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every 
person  having  under  his  control  a  child  as  described  in  this  section  shall 
cause  him  to  attend  school  as  herein  required;  and  if  he  fails  for  five  day 
sessions  or  ten  half  day  sessions  within  any  period  of  six  months  ^diile 
under  such  control  to  cause  such  child,  whose  physical  or  mental  condition 
is  not  such  as  to  render  his  attendance  at  school  harmful  or  impracticable, 
so  to  attend  school,  he  shall,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars: 
provided,  however,  that  no  physical  or  mental  condition  which  is  capable 
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of  correction^  or  which  renders  the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruc- 
tion at  public  charge  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  day  schools, 
shall  avail  as  a  defence  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  that  the  defendant  has  employed  all  reasonable  meas- 
ures for  the  correction  of  the  condition,  or  the  suitable  instruction  of  the 
child.  Whoever  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  a  child  to  absent  himself 
unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors  a  child  who,  while  school  is 
in  session,  is  absent  unlawfully  from  school  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  fifty  doUars.    [Approved  May  11, 1906, 

XIII. 
Aeti  of  1906,  Ohapter  385. 

An  Act  to  establish  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  state  board,  to  be  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  consisting  of  five  persons,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  one  member  of  which  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any  member  of  the  commission, 
a  member  for  the  term  of  five  years  shall  be  appointed.  Any  member  of 
the  commission  may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council  for  such  cause  as  he  shall  deem  sufficient  and  shall  assign  in  the 
order  of  removal.  • 

Section  2.  The  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  register  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  which  shall  describe  their 
condition,  caiise  of  blindness  and  capacity  for  education  and  industrial 
training.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  directed 
to  aid  the  commission  by  furnishing  it  from  time  to  time,  upon  its  request, 
with  the  names,  addresses  and  such  other  facts  concerning  the  blind  as 
may  be  recorded  by  the  enumerators  in  taking  any  decennial  census. 

Section  3.  The  conmiission  shall  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and 
industrial  aid,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  aid  the  blind  in  finding  em- 
ployment and  to  develop  home  industries  for  them.  For  this  purpose  the 
commission  may  furnish  materials  and  tools  to  any  blind  person,  and  may 
assist  such  blind  persons  as  are  engaged  in  home  industries  in  marketing 
their  products. 

Section  4.  The  commission  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor 
and  council,  establish,  equip  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  indus^ 
trial  training,  and  workshops  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons,  may 
pay  to  employees  suitable  wages,  and  may  devise  means  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  products  of  such  schools  and  workshops. 

Section  5.  The  commission  may  receive  in  the  schools  established 
by  it  pupils  from  other  states,  upon  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  the  com- 
mission shall  determine,  and  may  at  its  discretion  contribute  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts  receiving  instruction  in  institutions 
outside  the  commonwealth. 

Section  6.  The  commission,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  may  provide  or  pay  for  temporary  lodgings  and  temporary  support 
for  workmen  or  pupils  received  at  any  industrial  school  or  workshop  es- 
tablished by  it,  and  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  deviang 
means  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  books,  by  promoting  visits  among 
the  aged  or  helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  and  by  such  other  methods  as 
it  may  deem  expedient :  provided,  that  the  commission  shall  not  undertake 
the  permanent  support  or  maintenance  of  any  blind  person. 

Section  7.  The  commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
council,  may  appoint  such  officers  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
fix  their  compensation  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  appropriation;  but 
no  person  employed  by  the  board  shall  be  a  member  thereof.  It  shall 
make  its  own  by-laws,  and  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  January,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  and  council  of  its  doings 
up  to  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  preceding,  embodying 
therein  a  properly  classified  and  tabulated  statement  of  its  estimates  for 
the  year  ensuing,  with  its  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  ap- 
propriations in  accordance  with  such  estimates.  The  annual  report  shall 
also  present  a  concise  review  of  the  work  of  th^  commission  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blind  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The  members  of 
the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  their  trav- 
elling and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  thdr 
duties  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  8.  There  may  be  expended  during  the  present  year  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
May  11,  1906, 

XIV. 

AetB  of  1907,  Chapter  173. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 

Be  it  enactedj  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  section 
eight  the  following  new  sections:  —  Section  9,  There  may  be  advanced 
to  the  chairman  of  said  commission  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth annually,  from  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
industries,  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars  at  any  one  time,  to  be  used  as  a  working  capital  for  said  industries. 
Said  sum  when  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  national  bank  or  trust  company  to  the  credit  of  |;he  chair- 
man of  the  commission  as  such,  who  shall  give  a  bond  in  such  sum  and 
with  such  sureties  as  the  governor  and  coimcil  may  approve.    Section  10. 
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The  commission  shall  keep  separate  books  of  account  for  its  industries, 
and  may  use  all  mone3rs  received  from  the  sale  of  any  products  made  at 
its  workshops  or  from  the  sale  of  products  made  under  its  supervision  to 
which  it  has  title,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  said  industries.  The 
auditor  of  accounts  shall  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  of  tener  if  he  deems 
it  advisable,  examine  the  books,  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  commission. 
Section  2.  This  act  shaU  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  6,  1907. 

XV. 

AeU  of  1907,  Ohapter  174. 

An  Act  making  appropriations  for  this  massacitusstts  commission 

for  the  blind. 

Be  it  enactedf  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue, 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seven,  to  wit:  — 

For  the  maintenance  of  industries  under  the  control  of  said  conmiis- 
sion,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  general  administration,  for  information,  industrial  and  educational 
aid,  and  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  the  commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  the  conmiission,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  6, 1907. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


FORMS. 

XVI. 


BB6ISTBB  OF  THB  BLIND. 
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XVII. 
Notes  fob  Special  Inquiry  concerning  Blind  Persons  of  School  Age. 

/.    Additional  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  Blindness:  — 

Degree,  ue.,  whether  the  person  is  — 

(1)  Totally  blind,  or  sees  light  only. 

(2)  Has  sufficient  sight  to  avoid  running  into  objects,  sees  shad- 

ows, etc. 

(3)  Able  to  distinguish  color  and  could  see  to  play  cards,  but  can- 

not see  to  read. 

(4)  Can  see  to  read,  but  cannot  iise  sight  long  enough  for  that 

purpose,  t.e.,  defective  sight  not  helpable  by  glasses. 
Any  other  cases  of  blindness  in  family?  Relationship? 

Chances  of  improvement  in  sight? 

2.  Mental  condition: —  ^ 

Good,  fair  or  defective? 
Note:  — 

(1)  Walk  and  gait. 

At  what  age  did  child  learn  to  walk? 

(2)  Ability  to  use  hands. 

(3)  Speech. 

At  what  age  did  he  learn  to  talk? 

(4)  Personal  habits. 

(5)  Power  of  voluntary  attention. 

(6)  Ability  to  show  interest  connectedly. 

(7)  Can  he  be  taught? 
Attending  physician. 

3.  Physical  condition:  — 

General  appearance. 

Any  physical  defects,  as  hearing,  throat  and  nose,  skin,  digestion 
and  nerves?  Congenital  or  not?  Age  at  occur- 

rence?   Physician? 

4.  Character  and  disposition:  — 

How  does  the  child  spend  a  day? 

5.  Family  (first  name,  age,  nationality,  occupation,  earnings,  health, 

habits):  — 
Father. 
Mother. 
Brothers. 
Sisters. 
Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  died?  Of  what 

diseases? 
Consanguinity  of  parents? 
Circumstances  at  time  of  child's  birth? 
Church. 
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6.  Schooling:  — 


School. 


Teacher. 


City  or  Town. 


Length  of 
AttenoAnoe. 


Grade 


Before  blindnefls. 

Since  blindness. 

If  none,  why? 
Investigated  by :  — 
Date:  — 
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REPORT. 


His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Council, 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  covering  the  period  be- 
tween Dec.  1,  1907,  and  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  Nov.  30, 
1908. 

The  appointing  of  the  commission,  under  chapter  385  of  the 
Acts  of  1906,  was  the  outcome  of  an  agitation,  begun  nearly  ten 
years  eariier,  for  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind.  A  valuable  report  by  the 
late  Frank  A.  Hill,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  on  the  "Feasibility  of  instructing  the  Adult  Blind  at 
their  Homes,"  was  followed  by  legislation  authorizing  the  instruc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  of  adults  in  their  homes,  and  making 
appropriations  therefor. 

In  1902  was  formed  the  "Massachusetts  Association  for  pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,"  which  was  instrumental 
in  leading  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  That  commission,  consisting  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hardy  and  Miss  Agnes  Irwin, 
made  a  report  to  the  General  Court,  on  Jan.  15,  1904,  and  a  sec- 
ond report  on  Jan.  15,  1906.  These  reports  took  effect  in  the 
legislation  already  referred  to,  authorizing  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  five  persons  "to 
prepare  and  maintain  a  register  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts 
...  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid  .  .  . 
to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  indus- 
trial training,  and  workshops  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
...  to  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  products 
of  such  schools  and  workshops  ...  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
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the  blind  by  devising  means  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  books, 
by  promoting  visits  among  the  aged  or  helpless  bUnd  in  their  homes, 
and  by  such  other  methods  as  it  may  deem  expedient:  provided,  that 
the  commission  shall  not  undertake  the  permanent  support  or 
maintenance  of  any  blind  person.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  board 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services." 

This  act  also  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
above  provisions  for  the  remaining  months  of  that  fiscal  year. 
For  the  year  1906-07  was  appropriated  $40,000,  of  which  $15,000 
was  by  a  special  act  allowed  as  working  capital  for  the  industries. 
A  like  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  Greneral  Court  of  1908. 

Personnel. 

The  original  commission,  as  appointed  by  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Guild,  and  approved  by  his  Council  in  July,  1906,  consisted 
of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston  (subsequently  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Board),  Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham,  Miss  Annette 
P.  Rogers  of  Boston,  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  North  Adams  and 
Robert  L.  Raymond,  Esq.,  of  Milton  (subsequently  elected  secre- 
tary). On  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Raymond's  term,  in  July,  1907, 
and  upon  his  declining  to  serve  again,  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe  of 
Lexington  was  appointed  in  his  place.  During  1908  the  commis- 
sion suffered  a  further  loss  through  the  resignations  of  Miss  Keller 
and  Dr.  Hartwell,  both  of  whom  found  it  impossible,  consistently 
with  their  other  duties,  to  carry  the  burdens  incident  to  service 
upon  the  commission.  The  vacancies  thus  created  were  filled  by 
the  appointment,  in  February,  1908,  of  Mrs.  John  T.  Prince  of 
Newton,  and,  in  November,  1908,  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Snow  of  Water- 
town.  As  now  organized,  Mr.  Munroe  serves  as  chairman  and 
Mr.  Snow  as  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Location. 
The  headquarters  of  the  commission  are  established  at  rooms 
308, 309  and  310  of  the  Ford  Building,  15  Ashburton  Place.  There 
are  held  the  semimonthly  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  there 
are  to  be  found  the  superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent  of 
registration  and  information,  the  deputy  superintendents  of  the 
industrial  department,  and  other  workers.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mission have  established  workshops  for  men,  occupying  two  floors 
of  a  brick  building,  686  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge;  a 
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workshop  for  women,  at  277  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  at  which 
place  are  the  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  of  the  industrial 
department;  a  salesroom  for  articles  made  by  the  blind,  at  383 
Boylston  Street,  Boston;  a  shop  for  employment  and  instruction, 
at  24  Dunham  Street,  Pittsfield;  a  workshop  for  men,  at  98  Cen- 
tral Street,  Lowell,  and  another  workshop  for  men,  at  194  Front 
Street,  Worcester.  The  aims  of  these  several  shops  and  the  re- 
sults thus  far  accomplished  will  be  considered  later. 

Department  op  Registration  and  Information. 
In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  commission  the  preliminary 
work  of  ascertaining  the  number  and  status  of  blind  persons  in 
Massachusetts  was  explained  at  length.  As  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation, there  were  found  recorded  on  Dec.  1,  1907,  the  names  of 
3,907  blind  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  regard  to  the  great 
majority  of  whom  the  commission  possessed  accurate  and  recent 
information.  During  the  period  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908, 
additions  to  and  corrections  of  this  list  have  been  made,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Names  recorded  up  to  Dec.  1,  1907, 3,907 

New  names  added,  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908,     ...         246 


Removed, 21 

Died, 19 


4,153 


40 


Total,     .         .         .         . 4,113 

The  securing  of  this  information  was  of  course  fundamental  to 
the  work  of  the  commission,  and  the  carefully  classified  records 
are  of  daily  use  and  value  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  other 
workers  for  the  blind.  In  obtaining  additions  and  corrections  the 
commission  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  hearty  co-operation 
both  of  the  blind  themselves  and  of  various  St^te,  municipal  and 
private  boards,  especially  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  the  oflScers  of  which  send  to  our  superintendent  of 
registration  immediate  notice  of  all  cases  of  blindness  coming  to 
their  attention.' 


1  For  further  report  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  regifltration  and  information*  see 
Apx>endiz  A.  In  this  connection  the  friends  of  the  blind  are  ui^ed  to  send  information  to 
the  office  of  the  commission  of  all  deaths,  removals  from  the  State  or  recoveries  of  sight,  so 
that  the  register  of  the  blind  may  be  kept  fully  up  to  date. 
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It  is  the  desire  of  the  commission  to  reach  every  blind  person 
who  may  be  helped  by  us,  and  who  cares  for  such  assistance,  at 
the  time  when  aid,  given  either  directly  through  the  resources 
placed  at  our  command,  or  indirectly  by  putting  him  in  touch  with 
other  agencies  for  advice  and  help,  may  be  of  most  value  to  him. 
Moreover,  we  are  anxious  to  be  kept  informed  of  those  blind 
workers  who  have  so  well  succeeded  through  their  own  efforts  as 
to  need  no  help  from  the  commission,  but  whose  example  cannot 
fail  to  be  very  stimulating  to  others.  To  a  number  of  such  suc- 
cessful blind  men  and  women  we  are  under  obUgation  for  most 
valuable  and  valued  service  during  the  past  year.  As  regards  the 
young,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  has  agreed  to  make  special  inquiry 
concerning  blind  and  partially  blind  children  in  the  taking  of  the 
annual  school  census. 

Disposition  of  Cases. 

Having  secured  definite  information  regarding  an  applicant  for 
aid  or  counsel,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  directions  in  which 
the  commission  may  proceed  in  their  endeavor  to  perform  the 
duties  with  which  they  are  charged.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  they 
may  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  authorities,  in  the  hope 
that  medical  or  surgical  aid  may  be  of  value;  of  the  school  author- 
ities, if  the  child  is  being  denied  an  education;  of  the  various  phil- 
anthropic associations,  if  there  appears  need  of  financial  assistance 
or  wise  guardianship;  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  if 
the  child  seems  a  suitable  candidate  for  that  school;  of  the  trustees 
of  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  if  there  be  mental  as  well  as 
visual  defect;  or  of  local  individuals  or  organizations,  if  it  be  merely 
a  question  of  friendly  interest  in  the  child  and  its  family.  In  the 
case  of  an  adult,  the  commission  must  decide  whether  or  not  it  is 
one  for  the  attention  of  local  or  State  charitable  organizations,  and 
they  may  suggest  medical  or  surgical  alleviation.  There  is  a  much 
larger  question,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  than  that  of  mere  relief 
or  support,  —  the  question  of  giving  the  blind  person  occupation, 
and  of  making  him,  if  possible,  partly  or  wholly  self-supporting. 
Enforced  idleness  is  the  greatest  curse  of  blindness,  and  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  commission,  as  they  understand  their  obliga- 
tions, is  that  of  furnishing,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  training  to 
those  who  desire  it  as  may  enable  the  blind  adult  at  least  to  keep 
himself  occupied,  and  at  best  to  earn  a  comfortable  living. 
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Summary  Outline  of  Commusion's  Workj  Dec.  i,  1907,  to  Nov,  30 ^  1908, 
showing  that  the  Commission  has  been  in  Touch  with  676  Blind  Persons 
this  Year,  of  whom  392  have  been  helped  in  767  Ways. 


Number 

in 
Groups. 


Indi- 
viduals not 

counted 
Elsewhere. 


1. 

Results:  — 

(1)  Training  given  or  expenses  provided  during 

training. 

(2)  Regular  employment  given  or  secured,  . 

771 
80^ 

64 
46 

(3)  Temporary  work  given  or  secured, 

18 » 

7 

(4)  Home  industry  fostered  (loans,  equipment,  so- 

licitor, etc.). 

(5)  Emplo3niient  and  training  given  through  sales- 

room. 

(6)  Information  and  advice  (occupation,  boarding 

places  for  workers,  etc.). 

(7 )  Reported  to  other  |  ^^^  ^^^^^' 

91 
100 

49 
115 

29 
79 
31 
55 

agencies,          .  y  gg^eral  agencies. 

84 

24 

(8)  Recreations,  symphony  tickets,  vacations 
(given  by  others  through  us). 

153 

57 

767 

392 

2. 

Pending  for  various  reasons  (work,  supervision,  etc.). 

132 

117 

3. 

No  results:  — 
Because  died,  removed,  incapacitated,  etc.,    . 

Total, 

167 

•                • 

167 

676 

1  These  figures  cover  sub-groups  in  which  some  individuals  appear  twice.  For  details 
of  (1),  see  table  on  p.  30;  of  (2),  see  table  on  p.  32;  of  (3),  see  table  on  p.  33;  of  (4),  see 
table  on  p.  34. 


Home  Work. 

The  commission^  having  taken  over  in  the  summer  of  1907  the 
home  industries  for  women,  formerly  maintained  by  the  alumnse 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  making  every  effort  to 
promote  the  sale,  through  their  rooms  on  Boylston  Street,  of  all 
such  articles  as  may  be  made  by  the  blind  in  their  homes.  The 
training  of  these  home  workers  is  largely  done  by  the  home  teachers 
(maintained,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  by  legislative  appropriation),  upon  whose  friendly  co- 
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operation  we  depend.  We  have  referred  to  them  41  pupils  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  they  in  turn  have  reported  to  us  18  persons 
wishing  for  our  attention.  In  addition,  the  commission  employs 
when  necessary,  for  supervision  of  special  orders  for  knitting  or 
sewing  and  for  the  teaching  of  new  patterns,  a  special  teacher,  who 
goes  to  the  blind  workers  in  their  homes.  ^ 

Broader  Industries. 

Since,  however,  the  field  for  such  household  industries  must 
always  be  limited,  the  commission  from  the  first  have  sought 
larger  opportunities  for  the  adult  blind,  and  they  have  done  this 
mainly  in  four  directions  :  (1)  by  finding  openings  for  persons 
without  sight  to  work  in  company  and  on  substantially  equal 
terms  with  the  seeing;  (2)  by  training  the  blind  for  industries 
which  they  may  carry  on,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  shops  maintained 
by  themselves;  (3)  by  establishing  workshops  wherein  the  blind, 
under  seeing  supervision,  may  produce  in  large  quantities  articles 
which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  open  market,  not  because  they  are 
made  by  the  blind,  but  because  they  are  intrinsically  excellent; 
and  (4)  by  making  loans  of  tools,  material  or  other  substantial 
assets  to  blind  men,  through  which  to  establish  themselves  or  to 
tide  over  some  peculiarly  difficult  situation  in  their  efforts  to  be 
self-supporting. 

Opportunities  to  work  with  the  Seeing. 

The  task  of  finding  openings  to  work  in  association  with  the 
seeing  is  always  difficult,  because  of  the  belief  of  most  employers 
that  blind  persons  cannot  work  as  well  as  those  with  sight,  and 
because  of  the  not  unnatural  fear  that,  because  of  lack  of  sight,  the 
workers  may  receive  injury  for  which  the  employer  will  be  held 
accountable.  The  endeavor  to  secure  such  opportunities,  has, 
moreover,  been  peculiarly  unfruitful  during  the  past  year  because 
of  the  fact  that  most  employers  have  been  reducing  rather  than 
increasing  their  working  force.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  blind  men  who,  through  efforts  of  our  industrial  depart- 
ment, are  working  side  by  side  with  the  seeing,  in  five  different 
lines  of  industry. 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  home  work,  see  Appendix  A. 
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Training  Classes. 

In  developing  the  second  plan,  that  of  educating  blind  men  for 
occupations  which  they  may  ultimately  carry  on  by  themselves, 
the  commission  have  established  in  Cambridge  and  in  Pittsiield 
classes  in  cobbling,  broom  making,  chair  seating  (cane,  pith  and 
rush),  mattress  making  and  joinery;  and  already  graduates  of 
these  classes  are  carrying  on  these  trades  in  their  own  homes, 
with  good  results.  In  the  belief,  however,  that  greater  success 
will  come  when  a  small  group  of  such  men,  known  to  their  locality, 
work  together,  the  commission  have  established  in  Lowell  and  in 
Worcester  small  shops,  supervised  in  both  cases  by  blind  men,  and 
helped  by  the  commission  only  to  the  extent  of  rental,  general 
oversight  of  accounts,  and  such  stimulus  as  the  Board  may  give 
through  the  employment  of  solicitors  or  the  enlisting  of  individual 
helpers.  As  opportunities  and  means  allow,  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
commission  to  establish  other  local  centers  where  needed,  and  to 
endeavor  to  awaken  to  the  fullest  degree  local  interest  in,  and 
patronage  of,  the  efforts  of  blind  men  and  women  native  to  such 
city  or  town.* 

The  Cambridge  Workshops. 

The  largest  single  undertaking  of  the  commission  is  in  carrying 
out  the  third  means  of  making  the  adult  blind  self-supporting. 
This  is  through  the  establishing  of  workshops,  wherein  the  blind 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  making  of  standard  articles,  which 
the  commission  undertake  to  market  directly  through  their  own 
salesrooms,  and  indirectly  through  large  jobbing  or  retail  houses. 
The  industries  thus  maintained  are:  (1)  a  shop  for  weaving  the 
"Cambridge"  rugs  and  tapestries,  which  gives  regular  employ- 
ment to  9  blind  men  as  weavers,  and  to  2  blind  women  as  finishers ; 
(2)  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  the  "Wundermop"  (invented 
by  a  blind  man,  to  whom  the  commission  pay  a  royalty),  which 
employs  4  blind  men  and  1  blind  woman;  (3)  a  shop  for  the  weav- 
ing of  art  fabrics,  which  gives  employment  to  12  women,  all  with- 
out sight;  and  (4)  a  shop  for  the  making  of  factory  and  track 
brooms  (the  latter  being  the  invention  of  the  blind  man  who  in- 
vented the  "Wundermop"),  which  employs  three  blind  men.' 

^  See  the  special  report  of  the  deputy  superintendent  of  industries.  Appendix  C. 
*  For  details  of  this  work,  see  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, Appendix  B. 
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The  products  of  these  shops  are  maintained  at  the  highest 
standard  of  quality,  and  are  sold  wholly  upon  their  merits.  One 
of  the  chief  activities  of  the  commission  has  been  in  endeavoring 
to  educate  the  public  to  understand  that  the  blind  can  produce 
articles  of  superior  workmanship;  and  their  aim  is  so  to  extend  the 
market  for  these  goods  that  they  may  eventually  give  employment, 
without  marked  increase  over  the  present  cost  of  supervision,  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  blind  men  and  women.  They  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  severe  industrial 
depression,  the  sales  of  these  products  have  increased  during  1908 
from  $12,150  to  $16,870;  that  leading  firms  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  Springfield,  etc.,  are  large  buyers 
of  the  rugs;  that  the  school  department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
has  specified  the  "Wundermop"  in  its  annual  contract  for  sup- 
pUes;  and  that  some  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country  are 
buyers  of  these  mops.  For  the  extension  of  their  market  the  com- 
mission are  greatly  indebted  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  George 
S.  Mansfield  of  Maiden,  who  has  undertaken  this  difficult  work 
in  the  most  generous  and  unselfish  spirit. 

Loans. 

In  the  matter  of  loans  the  commission  have  during  1908  given 
assistance  as  follows:  — 

1.  Equipment:  — 

(1)  Tools,  etc.,  for  trade:  — 

a.  Loans  continued  from  1906  to  1907,         ...         8 
6.  Loans  granted  in  1907-08,      .....         7 

(2)  Braille  writers,  typewriters,  etc.:  — 

a.  Loans  continued  from  1906  to  1907,        ...         3 
6.  Loans  granted  in  1907-08, 8 

(3)  Poultry-raising  outfits,  etc.,  continued  from  1906  to  1907,         3 

2.  Materials  for  trade,  stock,  etc.,  for  store,  .  .  .11 

3.  Printing,  rent,  transportation,  etc.,  connected  with  business  un- 

dertakings, .....  ....         7 


Continued  from  1906  to  1907, 14 

Granted  in  1907-08, 33 


47 


Of  all  such  loans  the  commission  secures  proper  legal  acknowl- 
edgment, and   in  the  case  of  tangible  property  the  ownership 
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remains  with  the  commission  until  the  loan  is  repaid.  It  is  our 
belief  that  much  good  may  be  done  to  deserving  persons  by  thus 
furnishing  temporarily  those  facilities  for  carrjdng  on  work  which 
are  so  difficult  for  a  handicapped  man  to  secure.  Further,  by 
purchasing  material  and  selling  it  at  wholesale  prices^  though  in 
small  quantities,  to  workers  who  otherwise  must  buy  at  retail  fig- 
ures, the  commission  feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  legitimate 
service. 

Salesroom. 

In  December,  1906,  the  commission  established  a  salesroom 
at  383  Boylston  Street,  in  order  to  have  a  central  and  conspicuous 
location  at  which  to  exhibit  and  sell  the  wide  variety  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind.*  The  choice  of  location  was  fortunate,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  the  officials  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  whose  building  the  salesroom  is  located,  has  been  most 
friendly  and  helpful.  They  not  only  have  been  very  considerate 
landlords,  but  they  have  put  a  part  of  their  own  salesroom,  win- 
dow space  and  the  activities  of  their  sales  agents  at  our  disposal, 
especially  at  the  Christmas  season,  to  assist  in  the  selling  of  our 
goods. 

Another  outlet  for  the  shop  and  home  products  of  the  blind  was 
furnished  through  the  salesroom  maintained  for  eleven  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1908  upon  the  village  green  at  Manchester,  Mass. 
The  picturesque  building  for  this  shop  was  provided  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  William  Hooper  and  other  interested  friends 
in  Manchester,  and  not  only  were  products  to  the  value  of  nearly 
one  thousand  dollars  sold  there,  but  employment  also  was  given 
to  two  blind  girls.  It  is  hoped  that  this  and  other  kindred  means 
of  disposing  of  the  work  of  the  blind  may  be  continued  and  devel- 
oped during  the  summer  of  1909. 

Minor  Activities. 

In  addition  to  the  main  lines  of  effort  indicated  above,  the  com- 
mission have  endeavored  to  carry  out  in  sundry  minor  ways  the 
general  duties  with  which  they  are  charged  by  the  Commonwealth. 

They  have  co-operated  with  others  in  calling  attention  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  a  large  proportion  of  infantile  blindness; 

^  For  a  list  of  these  articles  see  p.  24. 
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have  furnished,  through  their  agents,  information  and  advice  of 
many  kinds  to  persons  in  and  out  of  Massachusetts  who  are  in- 
terested in  work  for  the  blind;  have  in  the  same  way  given  coun- 
sel many  times  daily,  directly  or  by  letter,  to  blind  persons  seeking 
assistance  and  advice  of  eveiy  sort;  have  prepared  and  distributed 
pertinent  literature;  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
have  enabled  blind  persons  to  enjoy  outings  of  one  sort  and  another; 
and  have  assisted  in  the  discreet  giving  of  financial  aid  furnished 
through  that  association  or  through  private  agencies.  Through 
private  contributions  from  friends,  who  realize  that  music  is  the 
highest  form  of  aesthetic  pleasure  open  to  the  blind,  they  have 
also  been  able  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  tickets  to  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  which,  while  not  specifically  in 
their  regular  line  of  duty,  are  without  question  of  great  value  to 
the  blind,  the  commission  have  given  direct  help  to  the  magazine 
known  as  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  by  making  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  superintendent  of  the  industrial  department  is  able 
to  act  as  editor.  This  quarterly  journal  is  doing  much  to  co-ordi- 
nate and  improve  work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

Moreover,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Chelsea  Relief  Associa- 
tion, the  commission  gave  up  the  services  of  the  superintendent 
of  registration  and  information  for  one  month  in  the  early  summer, 
in  order  that  she  might  help  towards  the  reorganization  of  charity 
work  in  that  stricken  city.  To  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being 
done  throughout  the  world,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Miss  Wright  were 
authorized  to  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  in  August  last, 
the  commission  accrediting  them  as  its  representatives,  but  not 
assuming  any  financial  responsibility.  Many  valuable  ideas  that 
will  be  of  immediate  benefit  were  brought  back  by  these  superin- 
tendents. 

ExHiBrrioNS. 

The  commission  sent  to  the  above  conference  samples  of  their 
work,  which  were  displayed  at  the  exhibition  held  in  connection 
therewith.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  commission's  ex- 
hibit received  three  first  prizes  and  one  second. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  for  its  "travelling  ex- 


AST  FABRIC  WEATINO.— The  blind  weaTerdapresteBCerUinpednli  which 

groupB.  The  weaver,  tmvlng  memorized 
touch.  The  patlerns  are  deecrllicil  to  ber 
t  loo  difficult  to  be  readily  memorlied  the 
bllDd  ^rl  writes  out  the  description  In  raised  ctaarncUrs.  thus  Becurlng  notes  for 
TOteTcnue  kod  guldaace.  To  "  work  la  "  the  desl^,  akelus  ot  colored  tbread, 
■Bsortvd  by  the  designer,  are  g\rmi  to  the  blind  wenver,  who  arrange*  (hem  In 
numerical  order  within  eaay  reach.  Knowing  the  number  ot  ber  skein,  she 
■elects  "pallem  threads"  of  a  desired  oolor  and  Ues  them  (as  In  Ihe  photograph) 
aroDiid  such  gronpsot  raised  Ibreads  as  the  design  pre«crlbes.  After  "tying  In  " 
each  TOW  of  colored  "  pattern  thread!  "  the  weaver  throws  ber  ahutlle  wllb  the 
woof  thread  to  make  the  bod;  of  the  cloth. 
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hibit"  drew  almost  exclusively  from  the  commission's  art  fabric 
shop  for  its  section  in  hand  weaving.  The  fact  that  the  things 
were  made  by  the  blind  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  —  the 
fabrics  were  selected  solely  upon  their  merits,  as  illustrations  of 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  this  country. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Charities,  held  at  Fall 
River,  an  exhibit  illustrating  all  the  activities  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  was  arranged. 

Welfake  Work. 

More  than  half  of  the  workers  in  the  Cambridge  shops  live  in 
their  own  homes.  Those  who  do  not  reside  within  walking  dis- 
tance make  use  of  the  electrics,  some  with  and  some  without 
guides.  There  is  no  boarding  house  connected  with  either  of  our 
shops,  and  each  of  the  workers  without  a  home  is  encouraged  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood  wherever  he  or  she  will  be  most  com- 
fortable. Some  of  our  young  women  have  been  yery  happy  at  the 
boarding  house  of  the  Cambridge  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  while  others  have 
found  lodging  places  at  the  homes  of  their  associate  workers.  The 
men  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  board  near  the  shops.  One 
or  two,  with  their  families,  have  moved  to  within  walking  distance 
of  their  work,  and  some  of  the  other  men  board  with  them.  For 
the  apprentices  board  and  lodging  are  found,  unless  they  prefer 
to  select  their  own  places. 

During  the  summer  months  the  workers  made  free  use  of  the 
garden  connected  with  the  women's  shop,  where  frequent  volun- 
tary readings  from  the  current  magazines  and  newspapers  were 
given.  During  the  winter  the  readings  take  place  in  a  room  pro- 
vided by  the  commission.  At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  sends  to  each  worker  a  basket  which  is 
greatly  appreciated. 
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Summary  of  Disbursements  for  1907-08.* 

General  Expenses, 

Administration  department :  — 
Maintenance  of  general  offices,  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents (including  two  blind  persons),  travelUng 
expenses,  exhibits  and  office  furnishings,  .         .  $10,902  84 
Register,  supplies,  etc.,       .....  52  95 

Industrial  and  educational  aid  and  mainte- 
nance of  training  classes:  — 
a.  Board  and  lodging  of  apprentices, 
stock  and  tools  furnished,  special 
wages,  guiding,  etc.,  .  .    $4,115  90 

6.  Toward  maintenance  of  salesroom, 

etc., 993  08 

c.  Equipment  purchased  and  distribu- 

ted for  training  at  home,     .  168  80 

d.  Cobbling  class,       ....  1,319  77 

e.  Broom  shop  and  training  class,  476  31 
/.   Home  work  for  women,  cost  of  train- 
ing and  distribution  of  products,  .  3,076  59 

g.  Pittsfield    workshop    and    training 

school, 2,993  98  ' 

h.  Lowell   workshop,    equipment   and 

maintenance  for  six  months,  549  81 

I,  Worcester  workshop,  equipment  and 

maintenance  for  three  months,     .         323  32 
y.   Chair  caning  at  Cambridge,  mainte- 
nance,      .....  26  65 

14,044  21 

$25,000  00 

Toward  maintenance  of  industries  (of  which  full  report  is  given 

in  Appendix  D),     .  .    15,000  00 


$40,000  00 


Note.  —  As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures,  the  commission  spent 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  its  total  appropriation  on  account  of  shops  and 
training  classes,  and  as  a  result  was  able  to  add  to  its  working  capital 
for  the  year  an  income  of  $20,361.78  from  sales  of  stock  and  articles 
received  from  the  blind  on  consignment.  The  use  of  this  amount,  to- 
gether with  the  appropriation,  enabled  the  conmiission  to  pay  out,  in 
the  form  of  direct  earnings  to  the  blind,  $13,769 .  98,  and  industrial  and 
educational  aid  (not  earnings)  $11,077.46,  making  a  total  amoimt  of 
$24,847.44,  which  went  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  blind. 

*  For  a  complete  financial  statement,  see  Appendix  D. 
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Immediate  Problems. 

That  activity  of  the  department^of  registration  and  information 
which  most  loudly  calls  for  development  is  work  in  the  field.  As 
the  general  inquiiy  progresses,  there  develops  more  and  more 
need  for  close  investigation  on  the  spot  of  each  case  of  blindness,  so 
that  the  problem  of  that  particular  person  may  be  worked  out, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  his  immediate  needs,  but  also  with  regard 
to  his  future  welfare.  Systematic  field  work,  moreover,  would  lead 
to  a  far  better  understanding  of  the  whole  problem  of  blindness, 
especially  as  it  concerns  young  children  and  their  relation  to  public 
education.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  now  in  the  public  schools 
whose  partial  blindness  or  tendency  towards  blindness  might  be 
overcome  or  arrested  did  the  teachers  understand  the  situation, 
and  could  the  child  receive  both  proper  medical  aid  and  the  special 
individual  training  which  his  physical  defect  demands.  Such 
field  work,  furthermore,  might  build  up  in  important  centers  of 
the  State  a  local  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  blind  that  could 
easily  be  crystallized  into  standing  committees  of  citizens  to  act 
as  informal  agents  of  the  conunission,  and  to  carry  out  day  by 
day  that  work  of  supervision  and  of  solicitation  which  is  so  neces- 
saiy  in  connection  with  the  industrial  efforts  of  the  blind.  Espe- 
cially could  such  field  workers,  in  co-operation  with  local  com- 
mittees, so  far  guide  the  home  work  of  blind  women  as  greatly  to 
improve  its  quality  and  therefore  its  market  value.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commission  to  develop  to  the  highest  degree  consistent 
with  its  resources  this  field  work  and  this  plan  of  local  committees. 

One  of  the  serious  handicaps  under  which  the  industries  of  the 
Cambridge  shops  labor  is  that  of  a  meagre  working  capital.  That 
steady  employment  may  be  given  to  blind  workers,  and  that  the 
largest  number  of  blind  persons  may  be  employed  with  the  least 
amount  of  seeing  supervision,  it  is  essential  to  produce  goods  in 
steady  volume  without  much  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
seasons.  To  do  this,  however,  involves  not  only  large  expendi- 
tures for  stock,  but  also  the  accumulation,  at  certain  times,  of 
considerable  quantities  of  finished  goods.  This,  of  course,  de- 
mands  capital.  Debarred  from  borrowing,  the  commission  has  no 
resources  beyond  the  $15,000  generously  granted  each  year  by  the 
General  Court  for  the  maintenance  of  industries.  This  sum, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  economy,  has  proved  so 
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far  insufficient  as  to  compel  us,  during  both  1907  and  1908,  to 
close  the  shops  for  several  weeks  because  of  lack  of  money  with 
which  to  purchase  materials  for  manufacturing.  To  avoid  this, 
and  in  the  belief  that  during  1909  we  are  almost  certain  greatlj 
to  extend  the  field  of  our  operations,  we  have  asked  the  present 
Legislature  to  increase  this  annual  grant  for  industries  to  $20,000. 

Another  serious  problem  in  the  maintenance  of  industries  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  commission  are  dealing  in  many  cases  with 
men  and  women  not  only  blind,  but  handicapped  in  other  ways. 
Sometimes  this  handicap  is  due  to  mental  deficiency,  which  would 
make  it  difficult  for  the  worker  to  earn  a  living  even  if  possessed 
of  sight;  sometimes  it  originates  in  that  discouragement  and  be- 
wilderment which  overwhelms  a  person  seized  with  blindness  in 
middle  life;  sometimes  it  is  owing  to  a  native  incapacity  for  any 
and  all  types  of  activity  within  the  power  of  the  commission  to 
offer;  and  in  many  instances  the  handicap  comes  from  a  combina- 
tion of  these  and  other  kindred  difficulties.  The  general  policy 
has  been  to  give  preference  to  those  men  and  women  who  seem 
most  likely  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  in  the  shops.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  refuse  opportunity  to  any  deserving  bhnd  person,  and 
this  difficulty  is  made  all  the  greater  through  the  fact  that  the 
commission  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  they  are  able  so 
to  diversify  their  industries  as  to  provide  some  kind  of  work  for 
any  willing  and  fairly  normal  blind  person  who  may  seek  employ- 
ment. As  the  industries  broaden  out,  and  as  experimentation 
opens  new  avenues  of  possible  activity,  more  and  more  of  these 
difficult  cases  can  be  provided  for;  but  there  must  always  remain 
a  group  of  blind  persons  so  greatly  incapacitated  as  to  make  them 
merely  subjects  for  public  or  private  charity.  Whether  or  not 
these  persons  should  be  taken  care  of  by  existing  agencies,  or 
should  be  established  in  special  homes,  as  has  been  done  in  many 
States,  is  a  question  for  careful  study. 

The  commission  feel  that,  in  the  two  and  one  half  years  since 
the  board  was  created,  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  bUnd  population  of  the  State. 
But  their  experience  more  and  more  confirms  them  in  the  opinion 
that  a  task  so  difficult  as  this,  and  into  which  enter  so  many  ele- 
ments, can  be  dealt  with  comprehensively  only  after  years  of 
careful  study  and  experimentation.     This  work  of  investigation 
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they  understand  it  to  be  their  duty  to  carry  on,  enlisting  therein 
the  help  of  all  like  agencies  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  States 
and  countries,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens,  so  far  as  they  may, 
to  act  with  them  in  making  provision  for  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons whose  greatest  misfortune,  however,  is  that  of  enforced  idle- 
ness and  unnecessary  dependence. 

The  commission  find  it  impossible  to  name  all  those  to  whom 
they  stand  in  debt  for  assistance  of  every  sort,  so  long  would  the 
list  be.  But  they  desire  to  express  special  appreciation  of  the 
support  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  of  the  Auditor  and  of  other 
State  officials,  and  of  the  ready  generosity  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  providing  the  funds  essential  to  carrying  on  their 
work;  and  they  hope  each  year  more  fully  to  justify  this  support 
by  the  results  which  they  are  able  to  achieve.  The  outlook  for 
advance  during  1909  seems  to  them  very  fortunate;  and  they  hope 
to  report  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  substantial  gains  along 
all  those  lines  which  have  been  so  inadequately  indicated  in  the 
pages  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  MUNROE, 
ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS, 
J.  H.  A.  MATTE,  M.D., 
LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE, 
WALTER  B.  SNOW, 

Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Nov.  30.  1908. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Departbient  of  Registration  and  Inforhiation. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  registration  and  information 
consbts,  briefly,  of  central  office  work,  field  work,  and  supervision 
of  employment  of  women  outside  the  shops. 

/.     Central  Office. 

The  work  of  the  central  office  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
department  of  registration  and  information  is  :  keeping  up  the 
register  of  needs  of  the  blind  and  of  work  accomplished  through 
the  year;  co-operating  with  other  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals;  distributing  printed  informa- 
tion, etc. 

Registration,  —  The  various  accompanying  tables  of  this  report 
show  in  outline  the  record  kept  and  analysis  made  of  the  year's 
work. 

Co-operation.  —  The  extent  to  which  co-operation  with  other 
agendes  for  the  blind  and  with  general  agencies  has  been  effective 
this  past  year  is  suggested  by  the  following  table:  — 

Table  showing  236  Persons  benefited  in  S62  Ways  by  Cooperation  with 

Other  Agencies. 


Nnmbw 

IndSvidnb 

Rbpobtid  bt  u8  to  Othxs  AomcnB. 

in 

Botcoanted 

Groups. 

ElsevlMn. 

1.  For  the  blind:  — 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,    .... 

4 

4 

Friendly  fund  (made  up  by  various  societies  and  pri- 

vate individuals),        ...... 

13 

13 

Massachusetts  Association  for  promoting  the  Interests 

of  the  Blind, 

43 

2 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind, 

14 

14 

State  home  teachers, 

41 

39 

—115 

—  72 
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RiPOBnD  BT  UB  TO  Othu  Agbncixs. 


Indlvidu%h 

notoountoi 

Elaewhsre. 


2.  General  agencies:  social ,  charitable,  educa- 
tional and  relief:  — 

Associated  charities  of  Boston  (15);  Cambridge, 
Fitchburg  and  Taunton  (3  each) ;  Lynn  and  Worces- 
ter (2  each) ;  Dedham,  Fall  River,  Maiden,  Newton 
and  Salem  (1  each), 

Boston  Provident  Association,         .... 

Children's  societies:  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 
(1),  Massachusetts  Infant  Asyliun  (1),  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 

(2), 

City  Missionary,  Lawrence  and  Newburyport  (1  each) 

Curry  School  of  Expression,    .... 

Denison  House,     ...... 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women, 

L^al  Aid  Society,  ..... 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,    . 

Milton  Convalescent  Home,    .... 

Overseers  of  the  poor  of  Dedham,  Gardner,  Lowell 
Marlborough,  Pittsfield  and  Worcester  (1  each). 

Trinity  Dispensary,        ..... 

Union  Relief  Associations  of  Sheffield  and  Springfield 
(1  each),  ....... 

Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,    .... 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  employ- 
ment agency,     ...... 

Private  individuals,  physicians  and  lawyers,     . 


3.  Agencies  for  recreations,  etc. :  — 
Flower  Mission  (holiday  baskets,  etc.),     . 
Symphony  and  other  concerts,  through  private  indi- 
viduals,    ........ 

Vacations  and  outings  through  Country  Week, 
Friendly  Fund,  Lend-a-Hand  Society  and  Sharon 
Vacation  House,         ...... 


Totals, 


33 
1 


4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 

6 
1 

2 
1 

2 
14 
—  84 


59 
76 


18 
—153 

352 


29 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
5 


44 
62 
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In  addition,  it  should  be  said  that  we  are  indebted  for  continued 
co-operation  to  committees  bn  the  blind  of  the  Women's  Club  of 
New  Bedford,  the  Middlesex  Club  of  Lowell,  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  of  Worcester,  and  to  many  private  individuals,  both 
blind  and  seeing,  who  have  given  us  substantial  help  and  advice 
through  the  year,  and  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  blind  of  the  State 
to  an  extent  impossible  without  volunteer  help. 
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Information,  —  We  have  done  more  in  distribution  than  in 
preparation  of  printed  information  during  the  year  past.  The 
following  printed  matter  is  constantly  in  use:  — 

1.  Report  of  first  Commission  to  investigate  the  Condition  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  1906. 

2.  Report  of  the  ninth  general  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  (held  in  Boston^  August, 
1907),  published  by  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind.'' 

3.  Pamphlet,  "Advice  to  Parents  of  Blind  Children"  (in  Eng- 
lish and  in  French),  translated  by  Edward  E.  Allen  from  the 
report  of  1893  of  the  Private  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Linz,  in 
Upper  Austria.  Reprinted  through  the  commission,  1906  and 
1907. 

4.  Reprints:  From  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"—  (1)  "Pre- 
vention of  Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Public  Duty,"  August,  1907, 
F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.;  (2)  "Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee," American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  August, 
1907;  (3)  "Field  Work  and  Co-operation,"  August,  1907,  Lucy 
Wright;  from  "Boston  Transcript,"  —  "Sketching  with  a  Loom," 
April  15  and  22,  1908;  from  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June  10,  1908,  "Oph- 
thalmia Neonatorum,"  Frederick  E.  Cheney,  M.D. 

5.  "Stop  BUndness,"  a  leaflet  prepared  by  the  Buffalo  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

//.    Field  Work. 

Field  work  consists  of  response  to  all  applications  for  work, 
training,  help  or  advice,  by  visiting,  suitably  investigating  and 
referring  them  to  proper  sources,  whether  our  industrial  depart- 
ment, other  agencies  for  the  blind,  or  general  agencies. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  in  all  departments  been  in  touch 
with  676  blind  persons,  scattered  throughout  the  State  in  137 
cities  and  towns,  besides  greater  Boston.  Of  these,  246  were 
blind  persons  known  to  us  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Of  the  re- 
maining 420,  as  well,  many  had  to  be  visited  several  times,  and 
in  their  interest  many  visits  had  to  be  paid  to  friends,  relatives, 
teachers  and  employers.  From  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  June  15,  1908, 
this  work,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  was  done  largely  by  Miss 
Wright  and  Mr.  Holmes,  with  temporary  help  at  times  from 
others.    It  was  impossible  to  cover  the  ground,  as  a  glance  at  the 
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accompanying  map,  which  brings  out  the  distribution  of  this 
group  of  676  blind,  will  suggest.  In  June,  1908,  we  were  fortunate 
in  securing,  as  deputy  superintendent,  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  an 
experienced  social  worker,  who  devotes  a  large  part  of  her  time 
to  field  work;  that  is,  to  making  first  visits  to  applicants,  working 
with  volunteer  committees  and  helping  to  extend  the  home  work 
of  blind  women.  This  arrangement  results  both  in  saving  a  large 
proportion  of  Mr.  Holmes'  time,  since  we  now  refer  to  him  only 
men  who  are  possible  candidates  for  work,  and  in  enabling  us  to 
come  much  nearer  to  covering  the  ground.  We  have  still  a  very 
small  force  for  field  work  covering  such  an  area  as  the  State,  and 
have  on  our  hst  at  this  moment,  pending  investigation,  42  cases 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  come  up  since  Dec.  1,  1908,  and 
47  children  needing  some  one's  supervision  for  the  sake  of  school- 
ing, medical  care,  etc. 

///.    Employment  of  Women. 

The  employment  of  blind  women  presents  a  very  difficult 
problem.  We  have  now  on  the  waiting  list  for  remunerative- 
employment  14  women,  who,  if  seeing,  would  find  it  necessary  and 
possible  to  support  themselves,  but  who,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  place  them  in  the  shops  at  once,  would  as  blind  women  need 
to  have  their  wages  supplemented  in  order  to  live  away  fromr 
home,  and  would  without  doubt  need  more  care  than  the  average 
boarding  place  could  give. 

Facihtating  home  industries  and  extending  the  sale  of  home 
work  through  the  salesroom  continue  to  be  our  lines  of  effort  for 
helping  women  not  already  employed  in  the  shops.  During  the 
year  8  women  have  been  referred  to  the  Cambridge  shops  for 
continuing  or  beginning  training;  2  have  had  educational  and  in- 
dustrial aid  towards  their  training  with  other  agencies;  temporary 
work  as  a  domestic  has  been  found  for  1  young  woman;  5  have 
had  home  work  facilitated  by  means  of  equipment,  loans  or  stock 
at  wholesale.  Through  us,  loans  of  pianos,  one  from  the  Perkins 
School  and  one  from  a  private  individual,  have  been  made  to  two 
blind  women. 

The  chief  resource,  however,  for  women  in  their  homes,  is  the 
salesroom.  The  care  of  this  department  of  home  work,  transferred 
to  us  by  the  Perkins  Institution  Alumnae  in  October,  1907,  has 
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been  carried  forward  by  ns  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  upon 
which  it  had  been  established.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
October,  1908,  80  bUnd  women  had  sold  goods,  either  consigned 
or  order  work,  through  us,  in  amounts  varying  for  each  person 
from  a  few  cents  to  $103.24.  The  number  of  women  using  the 
salesroom  has  not  changed  materially  since  then,  but  we  have 
made  some  progress  towards  extending  the  sales  of  those  already 
consigning;  of  training  more  women  to  fill  orders  for  knitted  goods, 
for  which  there  is  a  winter  demand  and  need  of  prompt  supply; 
and  in  increasing  the  variety  of  stock.  The  sales  have  been 
extended  chiefly  through  the  summer  salesroom  at  Manchester, 
which  for  the  first  time  furnished  an  outlet  for  work  at  that  season. 
The  home  work  of  women  and  of  a  few  men  was  sold  there,  to 
the  value  of  $471.50.  It  should  be  stated  that  such  amounts 
(after  taking  out  the  cost  of  materials,  when  furnished  by  us)  are 
always  paid  directly  to  the  workers,  no  commission  being  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  salesroom.  An  interesting  beginning  of  extend- 
ing sales  has  also  been  made  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Middlesex  Club  of  Lowell.  This  club  has  a  conmiittee  on  the 
blind,  with  whom  Miss  Rand  arranged  a  special  sale  at  the  Middle- 
sex Club  House  for  one  afternoon,  and  disposed  of  home  work  of 
both  men  and  women  to  the  value  of  $49.04,  representing  151 
.articles.  Products  of  the  shops  were  sold  also,  the  total  of  the 
afternoon's  sale  amounting  to  $78.34. 

By  employing  a  special  teacher  of  knitting,  we  have  given  in- 
jstruction  and  supervision  on  special  orders  to  15  workers. 

following  is  a  list  of  home  products  now  available  at  the  sales- 
room, which  shows  our  resources  for  taking  orders  for  knitted 
goods,  and,  with  the  addition  of  brooms  and  mops  from  the  shops, 
offers  a  very  useful  assortment  in  the  line  of  household  supplies:  — 


Netted, 

Knitted  and  Crocheted  Articles. 

Anklets. 

m 

Kindergarten  balls. 

Baby  jackets. 

Mittens  (all  kinds). 

Bath  mats  and  mits. 

Mufflers. 

Bean  bags. 

Reins. 

Bed  shoes  and  socks. 

Shawls. 

Gloves. 

Sweaters. 

Hammocks. 

Tights. 

Helmets. 
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Useful  Household  Supplies, 


Aprons  (all  kinds). 

Bags  (ice,  laundry,  jelly,  money, 
etc.).  ^ 

Cases  (gown  and  travelling). 

Cloths  (dish,  glass,  cleaning,  sil- 
ver, etc.). 

Covers  (brooms  and  ironing  boards). 


Dusters. 
Face  cloths. 
Holders. 

Protection  sleeves.  -, 

Towels  (crash,  dish,  glass,  linen  and 
roller). 


In  addition  to  the  work  of  women^  the  home  work  of  6  men  is 
sold  through  the  salesroom,  —  wire  work,  baskets  and  rush-seat 
stools,  which  have  brought  to  these  men  amounts  varying  for 
each  man  from  a  few  dollars  to  $282.73  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  combined  resources  of  the  salesroom,  it  is 
worth  while  in  this  connection  to  add  the  following  list  of  shop 
products  also  on  sale  there:  — 

ArtisHc  HandrWoven  Materials. 


Bags  (opera  and  sewing). 

Bedspreads,  etc. 

Belts. 

Card  cases. 

Covers  (book,  couch,  pillow,  table, 

etc.). 
Curtains. 


Dress  patterns. 

Limcheon  sets. 

Portieres. 

Purses. 

Rugs  (all  kinds). 

Scarfs  (table  and  bureau). 


LUCY  WRIGHT, 

Superintendent  of  Registration  and  Information, 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment ON  THE  Cambridge  Workshops. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  the  experiment  station  for  the  trade  train* 
ing  of  the  blind,  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  was  moved  from  Boston  to 
Cambridge,  and  the  industries  which  had  been  tested  there  were 
put  upon  a  shop  basis.  In  1908  the  efforts  of  the  department  have 
been  to  extend  and  standardize  the  work  of  the  various  shops. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  mop  making,  rug  and  art 
fabric  weaving  we  have  had  no  precedents  to  guide  us.  Our 
looms,  for  example,  while  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  hand  loorn^ 
have  been  developed  in  our  own  shops.  The  materials,  patterns 
and  sizes  for  our  rugs  and  art  fabrics  have  been  determined  by 
constant  experimentation  in  the  workshop,  and  testing  of  their 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing  public.  The  same  prob- 
lems have  had  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  "Wundermop." 

During  the  year  49  blind  people  have  been  admitted  to  the  dif- 
ferent shops  for  instruction,  and  steady  employment  was  being 
furnished  on  the  30th  of  November  to  40  blind  people.  The  total 
sales  for  1908  have  shown  an  encouraging  increase  over  those  of 
1907,  in  spite  of  the  financial  depression. 

Shops  for  Men,  686  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Rug  Shop.  —  Nine  apprentices  have  been  taken  into  the  rug 
shop  during  the  last  twelve  months.  At  the  end  of  the  year  7 
workers  were  employed  as  weavers,  2  as  knotters,  3  as  general 
helpers  and  1  as  a  finisher.  For  a  unit  of  13  blind  workers  1  boy 
and  2  girls  with  sight  are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  rugs. 
All  the  departments  have  of  course  expert  supervision,  and  the  rug 
and  art  fabric  shops  share  the  services  of  a  designer.  A  marked 
saving  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  has  been  gained  by  the  recon- 
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struction  of  our  looms  and  the  equipment  of  an  adequate  stock 
room.  The  most  important  undertaking  in  this  shop  has  been  the 
effort  to  standardize  the  size  and  patterns  of  the  "  Cambridge  "  rugs. 
Although  we  have  reduced  the  variety  carried  in  stock,  we  still 
seek  special  orders  from  interior  decorators  and  individual  cus- 
tomers. An  experiment  is  being  made  in  utilizing  our  rug  fabrics 
as  a  wall  covering,  and  it  has  been  used  with  effect  in  one  of  the 
leading  picture  galleries  in  Boston.  The  rugs  are  sold  in  the  best 
stores  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

Mop  Shop.  —  In  the  spring  of  1908  we  purchased  new  machin- 
ery and  reorganized  the  shop,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  maximum  output  at  minimum  cost  with  a  unit  group  of 
workers.  We  have  taken  in  2  new  workers  and  have  had  6  blind 
operatives  and  1  seeing  lad  making  "Wundermops."  This  is 
practically  the  smallest  number  of  men  who  can  work  to  advan- 
tage in  the  manufacture  of  the  mop,  and  we  shall  welcome  the 
time  when  we  can  double  this  unit.  The  "  Wundermop"  is  steadily 
growing  in  favor  with  the  public,  and  our  total  sales  for  the  year 
show  an  increase  over  those  of  last  year. 

Broom  Shop.  —  Our  broom  shop  is  still  continued  rather  as  a 
place  for  instruction  than  for  the  commercial  production  of  brooms. 
The  output  is  sold  mainly  among  local  concerns,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a  small  group  of  workers  can  be  employed  perma- 
nently at  this  industry  in  Cambridge.  Eleven  men  have  received 
some  training  during  the  year,  although  only  3  workers  have  been 
employed  continuously  in  the  shop. 

Chair  Seating.  —  The  reseating  of  chairs  was  commenced  in 
Cambridge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  then  only  to  furnish 
employment  for  a  small  number  of  workers.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  secure  anything  more  than  the  chairs  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  shop. 

Cobbling.  —  Instruction  in  cobbling  has  been  continued  at  the 
men's  shop  throughout  the  year.  This  trade,  however,  has  not 
been  used  as  a  shop  industry,  but  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  men  when  they  return  to  their  homes.  While  the  super- 
intendent was  in  England  last  summer  he  learned  that  some  special 
tools  had  been  devised  to  enable  the  blind  to  produce  better  work. 
A  set  of  these  was  brought  back  to  our  shop,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted,  while  others  have  been  developed  for  our 
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special  use  by  an  American  tool  maker.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn 
that  cobbling  has  been  systematically  followed  in  several  of  the 
British  institutions  since  it  has  been  introduced  there  from  the 
Continent.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
any  statement  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  cobbling  as  a 
home  industry  for  the  blind.  Some  men  have  shown  considerable 
adaptability  in  handling  the  tools  and  turning  out  good  work.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  cobbling,  more  than  any  other 
trade  we  undertake,  requires  a  high  d^iee  of  mechanical  skilL 
Not  only  that,  but  the  home  conditions  of  the  man  must  be  such 
that  he  has  a  fair  prospect  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himself, 
before  we  consider  him  as  an  applicant  for  instruction  in  this  kind 
of  work.  During  the  year  22  men  have  entered  the  class  for  in- 
struction. Of  this  number,  5  (on  Nov.  30,  1908)  are  still  being 
trained;  4  have  withdrawn;  7  have  been  not  able  to  reach  a  standard 
sufficiently  high  to  succeed,  or  have  so  recently  graduated  that 
their  success  is  not  assured;  and  6  have  made  a  good  b^inning 
and  are  established,  with  a  promising  outlook.  Until  a  larger 
number  of  men  have  followed  cobbling  in  their  homes  for  a  longer 
period,  it  would  not  be  just  to  ourselves  or  to  the  trade  to  pass 
judgment  upon  it. 

Art  Fabric  Shop  for  Women,  ^7  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge, 
Remunerative  employment  for  bUnd  women  is  lecognized  every- 
where as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  to  face.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  art  fabric  shop  is  to  ascertain  whether  hand  weaving  can  be 
made  a  practical  industiy  for  a  limited  number  of  blind  women. 
At  the  present  time  12  are  continuously  occupied.  One  of  these, 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of  working 
on  a  loom  in  her  own  home.  She  receives  orders  for  work  at  the 
shop,  and  returns  the  goods  when  completed.  The  most  inteiv 
esting  development  in  the  hand  weaving  has  been  the  ability 
which  the  young  women  have  shown  in  the  creation  of  original 
designs.  Many  of  the  motifs  which  they  have  produced  have  been 
of  sufficient  value  to  use  in  the  designs  of  the  articles  placed  on 
sale.  The  blind  workers  commit  the  patterns  to  memoiy  with 
little  difficulty,  and  reproduce  them  on  the  looms  in  much  the  same 
way  that  one  commits  to  memoiy  and  reproduces  a  piece  of  muac 
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on  the  piano.  Each  section  of  weaving  suggests  the  following,  as 
each  phrase  in  a  musical  composition  suggests  and  leads  to  the 
next.  A  person  without  sight  finds  the  exact  location  at  which  a 
colored  thread  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  fabric  by  the  warp 
threads  raised  by  means  of  pedals  into  definite  groups,  which  are 
as  readily  distinguishable  to  touch  as  are  the  raised  (or  black) 
notes  on  a  piano  keyboard.  The  various  colored  threads  are 
given  to  the  worker,  and  she  places  them  where  she  can  easily  find 
them. 

The  fabrics  produced  by  our  young  women  are  sold  strictly  on 
their  merits,  and  the  highest  standard  is  maintained.  "  It  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  discriminating  people  in  Boston,  some  of  whom 
are  conversant  with  the  best  fabrics  the  world  over,"  said  a  recent 
editorial  writer  in  the  Boston  "Transcript,"  "recognize  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  commission's  shop  as  unsurpassed  in  Boston  for  the 
quality  of  their  workmanship,  artistic  design  and  taste." 

CHARLES  P.  P.  CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent,  Industrial  Department. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Report  op  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 

Department. 

The  accompanying  tables  give  an  analysis  of  work  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  in  training  and  employment,  upon  which  I 
will  comment  only  so  far  as  concerns  the  training  and  employment 
of  men.  All  applications  for  training  or  work  for  able-bodied  men 
are  now  referred  to  me  by  the  department  of  registration  and 
information.  After  further  investigation,  they  are  in  turn  referred 
by  me  to  the  appropriate  place  for  training  or  employment, 
whether  in  our  own  shops  or  elsewhere.  In  all,  during  the  past 
year,  this  work  has  served  to  sift  the  needs  of  218  men. 

Table  showing  thai  64  Persons  have  been  given  Training,  or  provided  with 
Expenses  while  in  Training,  during  the  Past  Year,  Dec,  1,  1907,  to 
Nov,  SO,  1908,  in  77  Ways, 


Number 
in 

Indi- 

TiduOsBot 

ooonted 

ElsewboeL 

1.  Through  commission's  shops:  — 
At  Cambridge :  — 
Art  fabric  shop  (women  only),         .... 

Broom  shop  (men  only), 

Chair  seating  (men  and  women),     .... 

Cobbling  class  (men  only), 

Mop  shop  (men,  3;  women,  2), 

Rug  shop  (men  and  women), 

4 
11 

2 
22 

5 

9 
—  53 

4 

11 

2 

19 
5 

8 
—  49 

AtPittsfield:  — 

Chair  seating  (cane,  pith  and  rush)  (men  only),  . 
Mattress  making  (men  only), 

17 

1 
—  18 

11 
—  11 

2.  Through  other  agencies:  — 
For  the  Blind:  — 

Perkins  School,  piano  tuning,           .... 
Perkins  School,  rush  seating, 

3 

1 

2 

'il 
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Table  showing  that  64  Persons  have  been  given  Training ,  etc.  —  Con. 


Number 

In 
Groups. 


Indi- 

YiduaLs  not 

counted 

Elsewhere. 


General  agencies:  — 
Public  Telephone  School  (car-fares,  etc.), 
School  of  Expression,     . 


Totals, 


Of  these,  there  have  been  21  withdrawals,  while  15  are  still  in  train- 
ing, 26  have  completed  training  with  good  results,  and  15  have  com- 
pleted training  with  uncertain  results. 


Industrial  Training, 

It  will  be  seen  that  men  have  been  referred  to  the  Cambridge 
shops  for  training  (with  the  intention  of  subsequent  regular 
employment  in  our  own  shops)  in  the  following  lines:  broom 
making,  11;  rug  weaving,  9;  mop  making,  3. 

In  the  Pittsfield  shop  a  total  of  11  apprentices  have  been  in- 
structed, while  provision  has  been  made  for  three  others  who 
have  not  yet  taken  up  their  work,  but  probably  will  early  next 
year.  To  the  11,  training  has  been  given  as  follows:  in  chair 
seating:  (a)  hand  caning,  9;  (6)  cane  webbing,  5;  (c)  pith,  6; 
(d)  rush,  3;  in  mattress  making,  1. 

In  the  cobbling  class  in  Cambridge,  training  has  been  furnished 
to  22,  of  whom  1  was  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to  acquire 
any  material  advantage,  because  of  sickness.  Provision  was 
made,  in  addition,  for  2  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  There  have  been  trained  in  the  Cambridge  broom 
shop,  not  for  employment  there,  1;  and  trained  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  the  commission  bearing  incidental  expenses,  a  total 
of  4:  piano  tuning,  3;  rush  seating,  1. 

Some  of  those  men  have  been  subsequently  employed  in  one  or 
other  of  our  shops,  and  others  have  gone  to  their  own  conununi- 
ties,  to  carry  on  the  newly  acquired  trade  as  a  home  industry. 
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Employment  Bureau. 

The  results  of  our  e£forts  to  find  employment  are  outlined  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  that  70  persons  are  now  r^ularly 
employed,  64  in  our  own  shops,  6  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 
Of  these,  33  have  been  added  during  the  year  to  the  31  employees 
continued  from  the  preceding  year.  In  addition,  it  will  be  noted 
that  14  persons  have  received  temporary  employment  in  18  in- 
stances. 


Table  showing  that  70  Persons  were  given  Regular  Employment  in  80  Ways; 
that  14  Persons  were  given  Temporary  Employment  in  18  Ways. 


Number 

IndhridBdi 

iB 

aoteooBtod 

Qrovps. 

mSmStntntt^ 

I.  Regular  employment  given:  — 

1.  At  commission's  shops:  — 

At  Cambridge :  — 

Art  fabric  shop, 

12 

12 

Broom  shop, 

3 

3 

Chair  seating, 

1 

1 

General  work  (in  all  shops),          .... 

4 

4 

Mop  shop, 

5 

5 

Mop  agencies, 

2 

2 

Mop  royalties, 

2 

2 

Rug  shop,                            

11 

11 

—40 

—40 

AtPittsfield:  — 

Cabinet  work, 

1 

Chair  seating,  —  cane,  pith  and  rush,   . 

8 

Cobbling, 

1 

Foreman, .         . 

1 

Guide,       ........ 

1 

Mattress  making, 

1 

—13* 

10 

At  LoweU :  — 

Broom  making, 

1 

Chair  seating,  —  cane  and  pith,   .... 

6 

Cobbling, 

1 

Foreman, 

1 

Janitor  and  errands, 

1 

Mattress  making, 

2 

—12* 

8 

At  Worcester:  — 

Chair  seating,  —  cane  and  pith,   .... 

4 

Cobbling, 

1 

Foreman, 

1 

—  6» 

3 

'  These  figures  cover  sub-groups  in  which  some  individuals  uppeta  twioe. 
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Table  showing  that  70  Persons  were  given  Regular  Employment,  etc.  —  Con. 


Number 

in 
Groups. 


Indivhhttb 

not  oounted 

Elsewhere. 


2.  At  commissdoii  office:  — 

Telephone  switchboard  operator,     .... 
Deputy  superintendent,  industrial  department, 

3.  At  salesroom:  — 

Janitor,  etc., 

4.  Secured  in  competition  with  seeing:  — 
Cordage  factory,  book  bindery,  box  comer  cutter, 

packing  case  maker,  stand  for  flowers,  piano  fac- 

II.  Temporary  work:  — 

1.  At  commission's  shops:   — 
At  Cambridge:  — 

Cane  seating,     ....... 

Guiding,    ........ 

Rug  shop,  ....... 

AtPittsfield:  — 
Chair  work,  —  cane,  pith  and  rush, 
Cobbling,  ........ 

At  Worcester:  — 
Caning, 

2.  At  commission  office:  — 

Assistant,  industrial  department,     .... 
Solicitor, 

3.  At  Manchester  salesroom:  — 

Helper,         ........ 

4.  At  other  sbops  for  the  blind:  — 

Perkins, 

5.  In  competition  with  seeing:  — 

Domestic, 


Totals, 


1 
1 

—  2 

1 

—  1 


6 
—  6 


-80 


1 
2 
1 

—  4 

5 
1 

—  6« 

1 

—  1 

1 
1 

—  2 

1 

—  1 

3 

—  3 

1 

—  1 
—18 

98 


1 


6 
—70 


1 


1 
—14 

84 


>  These  figures  coyer  sub-groups  in  whieh  some  individuals  appear  twioe. 
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Fostering  Home  Industries, 

The  tenn  "home  industries"  includes  the  work  of  those  who 
practise  any  trades,  repairing  or  constructive,  suitable  for  the 
blind  who  work  either  literally  in  their  own  homes  or  in  little 
individual  shops  of  their  own;  also  of  those  who  engage  in  small 
mercantile  enterprises,  variety  stores,  grocery  lines,  eta;  also, 
those  engaged  in  professional  lines  or  agencies.  The  following 
table  shows  the  various  ways  in  which  the  commission  has  fostered 
such  industries.  The  only  distinctly  new  feature  of  the  depart- 
ment this  year  has  been  the  employment  of  a  solicitor  or  business 
canvasser,  whose  services  have  been  given  to  advertising  and 
pushing  the  business  of  seventeen  men.  It  should  be  added  that 
every  effort  has  also  been  made  to  secure  the  practical  interest  and 
support,  continuously,  of  the  community  in  which  the  workman 
is  employed. 


Table  showing  that  67  People  benefited  in  91  Ways  by  Loans,  Equipment,  etc.^ 


Number 

In 
Qroapa. 


IndhridaiB 
Dot  ecNntBd 


1.  By  establishment  and  supervision:  — 
Bakery,        ...... 

Cobbling,      ...... 

Cobbling  and  store,        .... 


2.  By  loans  of  equipment,  tools  and  stock  at 
wholesale:  — 
Tools,  appliances,  etc.: — 
Baker's  equipment. 
Braille  writers. 
Broom  kit, 


Cobbling  kit. 

Coffee  miU,  . 

Phonograph  (for  stenographic 

Pocket  slate. 

Piano  stool,  . 

Sewing  machine. 

Typewriters, 

Other  equipment :  — 
Cobbler's  building, 
Hen  houses. 
Poultry-raising  outfit, 


purposes), 


2 
4 
1 
—    7 


2 
6 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 


1 
1 
1 


2 

4 
1 

—    7 


6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1  The  home  work  of  the  80  blind  women  referred  to  on  p.  23  is  additional  to  these  home 
industries. 
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Table  showing  that  57  People  benefited  in 

91  Ways  by  Loans,  etc 

.  —  Con. 

Number 

Indhriduab 

In 

DOtoountad 

Oroupt. 

ElMwhere. 

Materials,  stock,  etc. :  — 

Baker's  stock, 

2 

— 

Basketry,      .... 

1 

1 

Broom  stock. 

1 

1 

Caning  materials,  . 

2 

2 

Peddler's  stock,     . 

3 

3 

Stock  for  small  stores,    . 

2 

1 

Stock  for  mop  agency,  . 

2 

2 

Printing  biunness  cards, . 

3 

2 

Rent,  .... 

1 

1 

Travel, 

1 

1 

.  —  47 

—  34 

3.  By  securing  increased  patronage  in  established 

occupation:  — 

Boarding  house, 

2 

2 

Broom  making, 

1 

1 

Caning, 

8 

7 

Music,  performing, 

1 

1 

Music,  teaching,    . 

2 

- 

Salesman, 

2 

1 

Store,  .... 

2 

— 

Tuning, 

1 

1 

Upholstery,  . 

1 

— 

—  20 

—  13 

4.  Increased  patronage  by  use  of  commission's 

canvasser:  — 

Number  of  cases, 

17 

3 

—  17 

—    3 

Totals, 

91 

57 

Shops,  other  than  those  in  Camhridge. 

We  have  three  shops  outside  of  Cambridge,  in  which  employ- 
ment is  given  to  a  limited  number  of  blind  employees.  The  lines 
of  work  done  are,  in  general,  chair  seating,  mattress  making,  cob- 
bling and  broom  making,  and  each  shop  is  the  local  agent  of  its 
community  for  the  "Wundermop.**  Over  each  shop  the  sign 
"Workshop  of  the  Massachusetts  Conmiission  for  the  Blind"  is 
swung;  each  is  centrally  located  in  the  business  part  of  its  city, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  passing  public;  each  has  at  the  head  of  its 
working  force  a  blind  foreman,  who  is  an  expert  workman  in  chair 
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and  mattress  work;  each  foreman  is  held  responsible  for  the  output 
of  first-class  work  by  his  men,  and  is  receiving  wages  from  the 
commission  for  serving  in  this  capacity.  In  each  of  these  shops 
the  patronage  of  the  local  public  is  asked  and  generously  given, 
and,  although  there  has  been  great  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of 
work  received,  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  dose  down,  or  to 
lay  off  any  workman  for  more  than  a  brief  period.  In  each 
locaUty  patronage  is  solicited,  and  shop  cards  and  order  blanks 
are  distributed,  by  a  partially  blind  canvasser.  The  wages  paid 
(other  than  the  foreman)  are  either  on  a  piece  basis  or  on  a  sliding 
day-wage  scale,  based  upon  the  production,  and  is  invariably  the 
price  paid  by  the  customer  for  work  done,  less  the  cost  of  raw 
material  at  wholesale  rates,  and  less  that  only.  The  conomission 
contributes  in  each  case  the  general  running  expenses  of  the  busi- 
ness, such  as  rent,  supervision  (including  wages  of  blind  foremen, 
in  one  case  of  seeing  superintendent,  and  of  such  portion  of  the 
deputy  superintendent's  time  as  may  be  needed),  light,  heat,  tele- 
phone service,  advertising  (including  both  printing  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  partially  blind  canvassers),  trucking,  etc.  It  also 
carries  in  each  shop  a  supply  of  materiab  used  in  the  various  lines 
of  work,  bought  at  the  best  figures  obtainable,  and  charged  against 
the  workman  at  exactly  the  same  rate,  no  matter  how  small  the 
quantity  used  by  him  may  be. 

Pittsfield  Shop. 

At  24  Dunham  Street,  Pittsfield,  is  located  the  oldest  of  these 
three  shops.  There  during  the  past  year  have  been  employed  at 
different  times  12  men,  including  the  foreman  and  partially  blind 
janitor. 

The  lines  of  work  carried  on  have  been:  reseating  of  chairs  in 
cane  (both  hand  woven  and  cane  webbing),  pith,  splint  and  rush; 
making  of  new  and  renovating  of  old  mattresses;  cobbling;  cabinet 
making  (including  the  production  of  footstools,  many  of  which 
have  received  pith  or  rush  bottoms,  also  of  sewing  tables,  shirt- 
waist boxes,  tool  chests  and  various  similar  articles);  and  a  small 
amount  of  simple  upholstery  repairing.  The  total  wages  received 
have  been  $1,604.01.  The  making  of  new  mattresses  of  the 
cheaper  grades  is  a  new  feature  this  year,  and  has  been  watched 
with  special  interest.    We  have  supplied  one  of  the  leading  fumi- 
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ture  houses  in  the  city,  and  have  recently  secured  a  second  as  a 
future  customer.  Those  in  charge  believe  that  in  this  line  there 
are  great  possibilities  of  employment  for  the  blind,  and  hope  to 
see  it  more  fully  developed  in  the  near  future. 

The  Pittsfield  shop  is  also  used  as  a  training  school  for  appren- 
tices in  all  varieties  of  chair  seating  and  in  mattress  making.  The 
blind  foreman  is  also  retained  in  the  capacity  of  instructor  in 
these  lines.  During  the  year  11  apprentices  have  been  accepted, 
of  whom  all  but  1  received  instruction  from  the  foreman  exclu- 
sively.  Provision  has  been  made  for  3  others  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  who  have  not  yet  been  in  attendance.  This  shop  also 
acts  as  a  distributing  center  for  chair-seating  materials.  The 
commission's  supply  of  these  materials  —  cane,  cane  webbing, 
pith,  splint  and  rush  —  is  stored  there,  and  sent  thence  to  the 
other  smaller  shops  as  required.  It  is  also  sold  to  any  blind  worker 
in  these  lines,  in  whatever  quantity  desired,  small  or  large,  at  ex- 
actly the  same  pro  rata  figure  which  it  costs  us  at  wholesale, 
thereby  giving  each  individual  worker,  either  in  shop  or  at  home, 
the  benefit  of  invested  capital  without  interest. 

Both  because  of  the  double  use  of  this  shop  as  a  shop  and  school, 
and  the  special  oversight,  other  than  instruction,  necessary  to  be 
given  to  such  a  group  of  men,  and  abo  because  of  the  remoteness 
of  Pittsfield  from  Boston,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  services 
of  a  local  superintendent,  who  has  full  charge  of  all  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  shop  except  those  which  fall  to  the  foreman.  This 
arrangement  is  eminently  satisffactory. 

Lowell  Shop, 

On  June  1,  1908,  a  shop  was  opened  at  98  Central  Street, 
Lowell,  for  the  employment  of  blind  men  of  the  city  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  A  total  of  8,  including  the  foreman  and  partially 
blind  janitor,  has  been  employed.  The  lines  of  work  there  are 
chair  seating  in  all  varieties  excepting  rush,  mattress  renovating, 
cobbling  and  broom  making.  The  total  wages  during  the  six 
months  this  shop  has  been  running  have  been  $342.08.  With  the 
exception  of  a  seeing  bookkeeper,  there  is  no  person  other  than 
the  foreman  employed  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  shop  beyond  the  direction  given  by  the  deputy 
superintendent,  and  the  services  of  the  canvasser,  as  above  stated. 
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Worcester  Shop. 

The  third  shop  in  this  group  was  opened  at  194  Front  Street, 
Worcester,  on  Sept.  1,  1908,  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  men 
of  Worcester  County.  The  lines  carried  on  are  chair  seating  in  all 
varieties,  including  rush,  mattress  making  and  cobbling.  There 
have  been  employed  in  the  shop  or  on  its  working  force  6  men,  of 
whom,  however,  2  were  obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  sick- 
ness before  work  was  well  under  way.  The  total  wages  paid  have 
been  $168.49.  This  includes,  however,  the  wages  of  a  seeing  boy, 
who  formerly  worked  for  the  foreman  and  now  acts  as  janitor  and 
general  helper. 

CHARLES  W.  HOLMES, 

Deputy  SuperifUendent,  Industrial  DepcaimerU. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Appbopriation  for  General  Expenses.  —  Disbursements, 

Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908. 

I.  —  Administration  Department  (General  Offices). 

Salaries  (two  seeing  superintendents,  seeing  deputy 
superintendent,  blind  deputy  superintendent, 
stenographer,  one-third  of  salary  of  another  see- 
ing deputy  superintendent,  a  special  assistant 
and  blind  switchboard  operator),      .  .    S7,762  87 

Rent,  heat,  lighting  and  telephone,  1,382  86 

Travelling  expenses, 1,171  54 

General  expenses:  — 

Express, S17  24 

Postage, 94  06 

Shelves  in  supply  closet,  15  00 

Special  typewriting,   .  17  03 

Stationery  and  printing,  58  40 

Sundries, 138  99 

Supplies,  ......  61  40 

Samples,  purchased  in  England  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  .  39  84 

Photographs,  etc.,  for  exhibits,    .  89  08 

531  04 

$10,848  31 

Additions  to  general  furnishings  and  office  equipment,  54  53^ 

II.  —  Registration  and  Information. 
Clerical  work,    .......        S45  00 

Supplies,  ........  7  95 

52  95 


III.  —  Industrial  and  Educational  Aid. 

A,     Apprentices, 

Board  and  tuition  paid  for  apprentices 

and  pupils  (less  refunds),  .   12,753  19 

Stock  and  tools  furnished  (net),  .  823  04 


Amounts  carried  fonoard,  .    $3,576  23  $10,955  79 
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Amounts  brought  forward,              .  $3,576  23                   110,955  79 

Special  wages  paid  (in  connection  with 
establishing  blind  men  and  canvass- 
ing for  work  for  chair-caning  shops),  282  00 

Guiding,  etc.,     .         .  127  22 

Travel  and  sundries  (of  this  amount,  30 

cents  not  drawn  from  appropriation),  130  75 

$4,116  20 


Reimbursement  to  shops  for  time  spent  in  aiding 

blind  agents  to  sell  janitors'  supplies, 
Toward  maintenance  of  salesroom, 

Cobbling  class:  — 
Materials  (less  refunds),  $196  64 

Instruction, 836  00 

Clerical  assistance,  .  16  48 

Express,  sundries,  etc.  (of  this  amount, 

$1 .  35  not  drawn  from  appropriation),  41  10 

Rent,  heat  and  janitor's  service,  188  00 


65  84 
927  24 


$1,278  22 
Additions  to  equipment,     .         .         .  42  90 


1,321  12 


Purchased  and  distributed  for  industrial  train- 
ing:— 
Two  typewriters,  at  $50,     .  $100  00 

Six  Braille  writers,     .  72  00 

Twelve  Braille  pocket  slates,  9  00 

Phonograph  supplies,  ...  1  60 


$182  60 


Credit  (sales) :  — 

One     last     year's     Braille 

writer,  .... 

$13  05 

One  Braille  slate. 

75 

13  80 


168  80 


$6,599  20 


B,     Broom  Shop  {December  to  June). 

Merchandise,     .....        $8S  47 
Wages  to  blind  instructor,  .  225  00 


Amounts  carried  forwardy       .  $313  47    $6,599  20  $10,955  79 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

•         • 

1313  47   $6,599  20S10,955  79 

Clerical  work,    . 

•         • 

9  37 

Rent,  heat  and  janitor's  service, 

Dec.  1, 

1907,  to  June  1,  1908,      . 

•                  • 

68  76 

$391  60 

Incidental  expenses:  — 

Express,   .... 

S8  73 

Lighting,  .... 

93 

Sundries,  .... 

4  75 

Supplies,  .... 

7  15 

Travel,      .... 

1  35 

22  91 

$414  51 

Equipment, 

•                            m 

61  80 

476  31 


(The  broom  shop  became  a  part  of  the  industrial 
department  June  1,  and  all  its  assets  were  turned 
over  to  that  department.  Income  from  sales 
for  six  months,  $236.75.) 

C.    Home  Industries  far   Women :    Maintenance 
{drawn  from  Appropriation  and  Revenue). 

Merchandise, $966  25 

Payments  to  blind  women, .  741  74 

Salaries,  seeing  assistants,  etc.,    .  758  76 

Rent,  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Dec.  1,  1908,     .  540  00 

Incidental  expenses:  — 
Advertising,  $15  00 


Express,  . 
Postage,  . 
Sundries,  . 
Supplies,  . 
Travel,  . 
EHectric  lighting, 


50  60 

29  36 

3  20 

7  14 

53  47 

3  00 


161  77 


E^quipment, 


Less  amount  paid  from  revenue. 


$3,168  52 
22  37 

$3,190  89 
114  30 


3,076  59 


Amount  carried  forward, 


10,152  10 
$21,107  89 
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Amount  brought  forward^ .  S21,l07  89 

Sales  in  this  department:  — 
Boston  salesroom,      ......   tl,477  58 

Manchester  salesroom,         .....        322  95 

Total  sales, Sl,800  53 

Inventory,         .......        875  36 

Total  sales  and  inventory,  .....   S2,675  89 
Inventory  Dec.  1,  1907,  $765  26 

Expenses  from  appropriation,  3,054  22 

Expenses  from  revenue,  114  30 

3,933  78 

11,257  89 

Less  merchandise  deductions  from  pajrments  to 
consignors, 6  48 

Sl>251  41 
Due  blind  women  for  November  labor,  64  02 

Due  consignors  on  November  sales,  41  30 

Total  cost, $1,356  73 


IV.— 

Merchandise, 
Paid  to  blind,    . 
Paid  to  seeing,  . 
Rent  and  heat, 
Travelling, 


PiTTSFiELD  School  for  Apprenticbs. 

1765  57 

1,604  01 

513  06 

423  83 

78  10 


Incidental  expenses:  — 
Advertising, 
Cleaning,  . 
Electric  lighting, 
Express  and  cartage, 
Postage,    . 

Stationery  and  printing. 
Sundries,  . 


1187  38 
26  50 
16  15 
155  35 
15  00 
24  05 
21  56 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


S445  99  $3,384  57  $21,107  89 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


H45  99  S3;384  57  S21,107  89 


Supplies,  . 
Telephone, 


8  61 
71  18 


525  78 


Additions  to  plant, 


$3,910  35 
39  99 


$3,950  34 
Less  amount  paid  by  department  from  revenue,    .        956  36 


2,993  98 


V.  —  Lowell  Shop  (June  to  Novbmbbr,  1908,  inclubivb). 

Paid  to  blind  foreman  and  assistant, 

Rent, 

Clerical  work,    . 

Advertising, 

Coal, 

Express,   . 

Lighting,  . 

fltting-up  expense. 

Sundries,  . 

Supplies,  . 

Postage,    . 

Stationery  and  printing, 

Travel, 


Cash  advance  drawn, . 
Equipment, 


$100  00' 

108  00 

10  00 

5  04 

3  75 

37  44 

36 

30  86 

12  68 

11  69 

2  02 

23  75 

30 

$345  89 

40  00 

163  92 

549  81 


VI.  —  Worcester  Shop  (September  to   November,  1908, 

inclusive). 

Paid  to  blind  foreman, $69  00  » 

Rent, 

Equipment  expense. 
Advertising, 
Coal  and  coke,  . 
Express,   . 


75  00 

47  38 

91 

2  60 

2  30 

« 

Amounts  carried  forward , 


$197  19  $24,651  68 


'  In  addition  to  SIOO.  noted  above,  the  blind  earned  S242.08  by  piece  work  in  six 
months. 

*  In  addition  to  $09.  noted  above,  the  blind  earned  199.49  by  piece  work  in  three  months. 
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.  Amounts  brought  forward,      ....      1197  19 124,651  68 

Postage, 1  30 

Stationery  and  printing,     .....  19  25 

Sundries, 2  25 

Supplies, 4  48 

S224  47 

Cash  advance  drawn, 10  00 

Equipment, 88  85 

323  32 


VII.  —  Chair.  Caning  (Cambridge,  —  Two  Months). 

Clerical  work, 16  06 

Printing  cards  and  tags,      .....  13  54 

Express, 7  05 


26  65 


$25,001  65 


Deduct  charges  paid  for  by  industrial  department:  — 
Greneral  industrial  aid  express,     .  SO  30 

Cobbling  class  express,        .....  1  35 


1  65 


Total  appropriation  for  general  expenses, 


$25,000  00 


($15  was  refunded  on  equipment  expense  of  Worcester  shop, 
but  has  not  been  deducted  from  the  total  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, because  not  yet  credited  on  bills  to  treasurer.  After 
deducting  $1.65  for  industrial  department  advance,  there 
remains  a  balance  of  $13.35  to  be  credited.) 


General  assets:  — 
Administration  furnishings  and  fixtures, 
Greneral  industrial  and  educational  aid  equipment. 
Cobbling  class  equipment  and  inventory. 
Home  industries  for  women, 
Httsfield  school  for  apprentices, 
Lowell  shop  equipment, 
Worcester  shop  equipment. 


$1,766  68 

239  63 

185  42 

3,134  34 

1,042  10 

163  92 

88  85 

$6,620  94 
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Results  of  Operations  in  the  Various  Branches  of  the 
Industrial  Department.  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Art  Fabric  Shop. 

Cash  sales, 1169  26 

Charge  sales,     ....... 


Less  discounts  and  commissions  deducted,    . 

Net  sales,  ...... 

finished  goods  sent :  — 
To  Boston  salesroom,  .... 

To  Manchester  salesroom,  .... 
To  home  work  salesroom,   .... 


409  28 


S578  54 
38  07 

S540  47 


3,213  48 

213  91 

63 


$3,968  49 
Inventory  Nov.  30,  1908, 3,182  88 


$7,151  37 


Inventory  Dec.l,  1907, 

Raw  material  purchased, 

Raw  material  received  from  rug  shop. 

Blind  labor  on  goods  manufactured, 

Seeing  labor  on  goods  manufactured, 


Gross  profit, 


$1,300  88 

1,126  76 

61  46 

2,163  04 

607  00 

5,159  14 
$1,992  23 


Operating  Expenses, 


Salaries  to  seeing, 
Rent, 

Water  rates, 
Wages,  blind  janitor, 
Advertising, 
Coal, 

Express  and  freight, 
Cleaning  and  repau*s, 
Lighting,  . 
Postage,   . 
Sundries     (including    equipment 
pense), 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


ex- 


$1,722  50 


$649  96 

26  00 
149  57 

22  50 

219  66 

44  96 

84  25 

115  28 

27  56 

53  73 


$1,393  47   $1,722  50  $1,992  23 
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AmmnU  brought  forward,      .         .    Sl|393  47  Sl,722  50  Sl,992  23 

Supplies, 70  37 

Supplies  from  mop  shop,     ...  98 

Stationery  and  printing,  19  75 

Telephone, 81  71 

Travel, 12  34 

$1,578  62 
Credit:  — 
Special  receipt  through  su- 
perintendent of  industrial 
department,  .  S18  50 

For  use  of  photos,  75  00 

93  50 

1,485  12 

Total  net  operating  expenses,       ..  . 3,207  62 

Deducting  gross  profit  leaves  a  net  cost  of    .         .  .   $1,215  39 

Rug  Shop. 

Cash  sales, $231  56 

Charge  sales, 5,045  88 

$5,277  44 
Less  allowances  and  discounts  and  returned  mei> 
chandise,        .......        302  48 

Net  sales, $4,974  96 

Finished  goods  sent  to  salesroom:  — 
As  merchandise,         ....   $2,380  38  • 
As  furnishings,  .....  26  75 

2,407  13 

Sent  to  Manchester,   .         .         .  164  55 

Sent  to  other  departments,  .         .         .         .  62  06 

$7,608  70 
Inventory  Nov.  30,  1908, 7,439  85 

$15,048  55 

Inventory  Dec.  1,  1907, $3,839  53 

Raw  material  purchased,    .....     6,750  32 

Amounts  carried  forward^      ....  $10,589  85  $15,048  55 
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Amounl8  brought  forward, 

Blind  labor  on  goods  manufactured, 
Seeing  labor  on  goods  manufactured. 


Gross  profit, 


S10,589  85  S15,048  55 


2,613  98 
446  20 


13,650  03 
11,398  52 


Operating  Expenses. 


Salaries  to  seeing, 

Rent,        .... 

Blind  janitor, 

Express  and  freight,  . 

Extra  cleaning  and  repairs, 

Coal  and  wood. 

Advertising, 

Postage,   .... 

Lighting,  .... 

Stationery  and  printing. 

Sundries     (including    equipment 

pense), 
Supplies,  .... 
Supplies  from  other  departments 
Telephone, 

Travel,     .... 
Commission  on  sales,  . 


ex- 


Sl,576  23 


S480  00 

202  10 

130  42 

35  76 

148  00 

62  73 

10  25 

10  76 

28  40 

78  19 

229  44 

1  05 

65  18 
157  48 
108  18 


11,747  94 
Credit :  — 
Payment  from  general  appropriation, 
for  rent,  heat  and  janitors'  service  on 
account  of  cobbling  class,  188  00 


Total  net  operating  expenses. 

o,luO    if 

Deducting  gross  profit  leaves  a  net  cost  of 

.    11,737  65 

Mop  Shop. 

Cash  sales, 

Charge  sales, 

1517  16 
.     5,946  69 

Less  discounts  and  allowances,     . 

S6,463  85 
38  24 

Net  sales, 

.   $6,425  61 

Amount  carried  forwardf 


S6,425  61 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


.    S6,425  61 


Merchandise  sent  out  as  advertising  samples, 
Merchandise  sent  to  salesroom,    .... 
Merchandise  sent  to  Manchester,  S4.38;  other  de- 
partments, II .  08, 


23  63 

65  77 

5  46 


Inventory  Nov.  30,  1908, 


Inventory  Dec.  1,  1907, 
Raw  material  purchased  (net),    . 
Raw  material  from  other  departments, 
Blind  labor  on  goods  numufactured, 
Seeing  labor  on  goods  manufactured,    . 


$6,520  47 
6,132  24 

$1,027  34 

8,647  67 

60 

1,252  80 

14  39 


$12,652  71 


10,942  80 


Gross  profit, 


.   $1,709  91 


I  Operating  Expenses. 

Salaries  to  seeing,       .... 
Salaries  to  blind  overseer  (four  months), 
Conmiission  to  blind  agents, 
Ck)mmission  on  sales  (six  months). 
Royalty  to  blind  inventors. 

Rent, $208  02 

Blind  janitor,    .....  188  54 

Advertising  (printing,  etc.),  75  04 

Advertising  samples,  .                   .  23  63 

Coal,                  96  75 

Cleaning  and  repairs,  49  70 

Express  and  freight,  ....  328  35 

Lighting, 15  02 

Postage, 36  90 

Stationery  and  printing,  19  33 

Supplies,  .  117  46 

Supplies  to  other  departments,    .  48 

Telephone, 65  16 

Travel, 149  70 

Sundries     (including    equipment    ex- 
pense),             90  48 


$1,005  60 
156  00 
464  77 
136  34 
277  03 


$1,464  56 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


.    $1,464  56  $2,039  74  $1,709  91 
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AmaufUa  brought  fonoard,     .        .    $1,464  56  $2,039  74  $1,709  91 

Credit:  — 
Payment  from  general  appropriation, 
for  rent,  heat  and  janitors'  service  on 
account  of  broom  shop  for  six  months, 
to  Jime  1, 1908,      ....         68  76 

1,395  80 

Total  net  operating  expenses,        .        .        . 3,435  54 

Deducting  gross  profit  leaves  a  net  cost  of    .         .         .         .   $1,725  63 

■  -  -       - 

Brooh  Shop  (Junb  1  to  Nov.  30,  1908).' 

Cash  sales, $51  16 

Charge  sales, 225  24 

■  ■  ■ 

$276  40 
Less  discounts  and  allowances,    ....  89 

Net  sales, $275  51 

Brooms  sent  to  salesroom,  .....  3  08 

Brooms  sent  to  Manchester,        ....  1  74 

$280  33 
Inventory  Nov.  30,  1908,    .         .  *       .         .  261  64 

$541  97 

Inventory  June  1,  1908, $55  09 

Raw  material  purchased, 321  64 

BUnd  labor  on  goods  manufactured  (including  fore- 
man's wages),         344  76 

721  49 

$179  52 

Operating  Expenses, 

Qerical  work, $18  99 

Rent,  etc., 85  20 

Coal, 21  25 

Express, 8  80 

Postage, 75 

Amaunta  carried  forwxrd,      ....      $134  99      $179  52 

^  From  AucuBt,  1907(  to  Jime  1, 1908,  this  ihop  wai  oonsideTed  a  part  of  general  indue- 
trlal  and  educational  aid. 
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AmounU  brought  forward,     ....      $134  99      $179  52 

Sundries  (including  equipment  expense),  9  24 

Supplies, .  5  46 

Travel, 6  08 

155  77 

Total  net  cost  of  operation, $335  29 

Track  Broom  Departmsnt. 

Charge  sales, $115  00 

Cash  sales, 10  52 

$125  52 
Merchandise  sent  out  as  advertising  samples,     .  25 

(No  inventory  Nov.  30,  1908.) 

$125  77 

Inventory  Dec.  1,  1907, $42  49 

Raw  material  purchased,    .....  44  87 

Blind  labor  on  goods  manufactured,     .         .         .  37  92 

125  28 

Gross  profit,        . $0  ^ 

General  Expenses. 

Salaries  to  seeing, $2  34 

Conmiission  to  blind  agent,          ....  15  00 

Royalty  to  blind  inventor,                             .         .  7  50 

Advertising  samples, 25 

Express, 10  25 

Sundries,  ........  20 

Supplies,  ........  20 

35  74 

Total  net  cost, $35  25 

Salesroom. 
Cost  of  Selling  Merchandise, 

Salaries  and  wages  to  seeing,       ....  $672  42 

Blind  janitor, 258  35 

Rent  (including  heat), 700  00 

Lighting,  ........  68  13 

Amount  carried  fonoard,       ....    $1,698  90 
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Amount  brought  forward,       ....   $1,698  90 

Telephone, 75  07 

Advertising, 87  92 

Express, 21  74 

Postage, 29  20 

Sundries  (including  extra  cleaning),      .  .  52  93 

Supplies,  ........  66  65 

Printing  and  stationery, 11  84 

Travel, 30  80 

Commissions  on  sales  (not  including  merchandise 

sold  at  wholesale), 79  19 

Cash  discounts  on  sales,      .....  14  50 

$2,168  74 

Received  from  general  appropriation  toward  maintenance,      .        927  24 

$1,241  50 

Depreciation  caused  by  sales  at  wholesale,    .         .      $247  94 
Reduction  on  samples,  etc.  (as  noted  below),         .        338  23 

586  17 

Total  net  cost  of  operation,  ....  .   $1,827  67 

^  Hops, 
Raip.  Ltaran.  BroomB,  etc 

Cash  sales,  .  $305  65      $466  22        $45  90 

Charge  sales,     .  .     1,883  29     1,313  56  30  33 

$2,188  94  $1,779  78        $76  23   $4,044  95 

Sent  to  Manchester,   ....        $83  00 
Sent  to  home  work  salesroom,     .         .  3  (X) 

86  00 

Total  sales  and  merchandise  to  other  departments,  .    $4,130  95 

Merchandise  inventory  at  manufacturing  cost,  Nov. 

30,  1908, $3,520  56 

Difference  between  manufacturing  cost  and  retail 

price  of  goods  as  charged  by  shops,  .  .      1,196  92 

$4,717  48 
Less  50  per  cent,  reduction  on  selling  price  of 

samples  and  faded  merchandise,        .         .         .        338  23 
Inventory  and  sales  Nov.  30,  1908,       .  . 4,379  25 

$8,510  20 
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Inventory  at  selling  price  Dec.  1,  1907,  .   S3,433  66 

Received  from  shops  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30, 
1908:  — 

Linen  shop, 3,213  48 

Rug  shop, 2,380  38 

Broom  shop,      .......  3  08 

Mop  shop, 65  77 

$9,096  37 

Inventory  and  sales  Nov.  30,  1908, 8,510  20 

Depredation  of  merchandise  (reduction  of  selling  price),  $586  17 

All  merchandise  sent  to  this  department  by  the  shops  is  invoiced  at  the 
selling  price,  although  the  stock,  as  a  commission  asset,  is  figured  at  oost. 

In  addition  to  rugs,  hnen,  mops  and  brooms,  baskets  and  wire  work, 
consigned  by  blind  home  workers  (men),  were  also  sold  as  follows:  — 
Dec.  1,  1907,  to  May  31,  1908  (memorandimi  account),  $107  80 

June  1  to  Nov.  30,  1908  (part  of  regular  accounts),  136  95 

Total, $244  75 

Manchester  Salbbroom,  open  from  July  6  to  Sept.  21,  1908  (about 

Eleven  Weeks). 

InduatrUd  Department  Sales, 

Rufi.  Ltaran.  Mop.  Brooms.  ToteL 

Cash,  $112  80      $163  75  $5  40  $0  70      $282  65 

Charge,     ..        118  20        144  60  55  -  263  35 

$231  00      $308  35  $5  95  $0  70      $546  00 

Merchandise  received  from  shops  and  salesroom  at  25 
per  cent,  less  than  seUing  price :  — 

Salesroom  (linen),  net, $83  00 

Linen  shop,       .......        213  91 

Rug  shop,  .......         164  55 

Broom  shop, 1  74 

Mop  shop, 4  38 

Total  cost  to  department  of  merchandise,       . 467  58 

Difference  between  cost  and  selling  price,  $78  42 

Coat  of  Maintenance. 

Salaries  to  seeing  clerks,      .....  $68  18 

Blind  assistant, 60  50 

Advertising,       .......  35  95 

Amount  carried  fortoard,        ....     $164  63 
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Amount  brought  forward^       ....       $164  63 

Express,  . 

Postage, 

Sundries  (including  equipment  expense), 

Supplies, 

Xictvei,      ••••■•* 

Total  cost  of  maintenance,   .         .  . $269  68 

Deduct  net  loss  of  department  as  per  ledger  account  (see  sum- 
mary of  operations),        .......        128  24 


24  95 

13  00 

13  85 

27  36 

25  89 

Gross  profit, $141  44 

Subtract  profit  on  sales, 78  42 


Additional  profit  accruing  to  department  through  home 
work  salesroom  orders,  credited  as  sales  but  not  charged 
as  merchandise, $63  02 

In  addition  to  industrial  department  sales  there  were  sold:  — 
Baskets,  stools,  etc.,  consigned  by  blind  men  (and  included  in 
total  sales  in  condensed  statement  of  results),    .         .  $147  05 


Home  work  salesroom,  stock  and  orders,       ....      $274  30 
Home  work  salesroom,  consignments,  .         .         .         .         .  48  65 


Included  in  home  work  salesroom  report,      ....      $322  95 


The  amount  $63 .  02  is  noted  as  a  gain  to  the  industrial  department  as  a 
whole.     (See  condensed  statement  of  results.) 

General  Expense  Account  (Expenses  incurred  on  Account  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  and  tet  not  directlt  chargeable  to 
Any  Particular  Shop). 

Salaries  to  seeing  (including  two-thirds  of  book- 
keeper's salary),     .... 

Express,   ...... 

Advertising  (on  account  of  shops). 
Postage  (in  connection  with  accounts), 
SuppUes  (accounts  and  shops),    . 
Sundries  (shops),        .... 

Travel, 

Add  telephone  exchange  service  for  two  months,  . 


$790  64 

25 

35  75 

18  60 

60  92 

22  55 

3  20 

$931  91 
102  13 

■       • 

Total  disbursements, $1,034  04 
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Plants  and  Fubnishings. 

Art  Fabric  Shop. 

Net  value  Dec.  1,  1907, $1,492  74 

Additions  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908,     .  .        258  91 

$1,751  65 
Less  depreciation  for  one  year  (on  purchases  to  June  1,  1908),        148  60 

$1,603  05 
Less  cash  sales,  May  and  November,  1908,    .         .         .         .  55  50 


Net  value  Nov.  30,  1908, $1,547  55 

Additions  to  plant  include:  remodelling  of  4  looms,  $155;  purchase  of 
cabinet,  $25.    The  balance  Was  made  up  of  sundry  supplies. 

Rug  Shop. 

Net  value  Dec.  1,  1907, $1,260  17 

Additions  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908,     .         .  .        147  31 

$1,407  48 
Less  depreciation  for  one  year  (on  purchases  to  June  1,  1908),        128  90 

Net  value  Nov.  30,  1908, $1,278  58 

Additions  to  plant  include:  lumber  for  closet,  $48.29;  one-half  cost  of 
Fairbanks  scales,  $11;  suit  case  for  samples,  $9;  7  baskets  for  looms, 
$7.67;  2  desk  chairs,  $7.44;  gas  stove,  $2.50;  desk,  $3.  The  balance 
was  made  up  of  sundry  supplies. 

Mop  Shop. 

Net  value  Dec.  1,  1907, $347  88 

Additions  Dec.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908,     .  .        507  44 

$855  32 
Less  depreciation  for  one  year  (on  purchases  to  June  1,  1908),  55  28 

Net  value  Nov.  30,  1908, $800  04 

Additions  include:  1  sewing  machine  and  motor,  $235;  1  mop  end  cut- 
ter, $115;  mop  clamps,  $36;  one-half  cost  of  Fairbanks  scales,  $11 ;  twine 
trays,  $9;  4  baskets,  $5.33. 
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Broom  Shop. 
Value  of  plant  as  turned  over  to  industrial  department  June  1, 

Additions,  June  1  to  Nov.  30,  1908, 


$142  47 
18  78 


$161  25 
Less  5  per  cent,  depreciation  on  purchases  to  June  1,  1908,     .  7  12 


Cash  sale  in  October, 


Net  value  Nov.  30,  1908,    .... 

General  Salearoom, 
Net  value  Dec.  1,  1907,       .... 
Rug  received  from  rug  shop  as  furnishing,    . 
Sundry  supplies  purchased. 


$154  13 
1  24 

$152  89 


$1,087  05 

26  75 

3  75 


$1,117  55 
Less  depreciation  for  one  year  (on  purchases  to  June  1,  1908),        107  35 


Net  value  Nov.  30,  1908, $1,010  20 


Manchester  Salesroom, 


Display  signs, 


$18  40 


Summary  of  Operations  for  One  Year,  Dec.  1, 1907,  to  Nov.  30, 1908. 

Net  cost:  — 
Art  fabric  shop, 
Rug  shop. 
Mop  shop, 
Broom  shop, 

Track  broom  department. 
General  salesroom, 
Manchester  salesroom, 
General  expense  accoimt  and  telephone, 


Less  interest  on  deposits  and  cash  surplus,    . 


Add  depreciation  on  plants. 


$1,215  39 

1,737  65 

1,725  63 

335  29 

35  25 

1,827  67 

128  24 

1,034  04 

$8,039  16 
20  96 

$8,018  20 
447  25 


Amount  carried  forward, 


.    $8,465  45 
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Amount  brought  forward, $8,465  45 

Subtract  reduction  in  difference  between  cost  and  selling 
price  of  salesroom  merchandise,  as  follows:  — 

Nov.  30,  1907,  difference, $1,140  46 

Nov.  30,  1908,  difference, 858  69 

$281  77 

Or  difference  between  manufacturing  cost  and  selling  price  of 
imsold  merchandise  at  salesroom,  consigned  by  shops  be- 
tween Dec.  1,  1907,  and  Nov.  30,  1908,     .  .        281  77 

Total  net  cost  of  maintenance,      .....   $8,183  68 

Condensed  Statement  of  Results  for  One  Year,  Dec.  1,  1907,  to 

Nov.  30,  1908. 
Total  merchandise  cash  purchases,  .  $16,899  29 

Total  cash  purchases  for  plants,  ....        954  59 
Total  labor,  selling  and  manufacturing  expense,    .    19,895  05 

Total  operating  cost, $37,748  93 

Add  broom  shop  plant  acquired  June  1,  1908,  142  47 

Add  broom  shop  plant  merchandise,  inventory  of 

June  1,  charged  November  30,  ...  55  09 

Consigned  goods  purchased  (and  sold)  from  blind 

men,  June  1  to  Nov.  30,  1908,  .        286  50 

i $38  2a2  99 

Total  stock  sales  for  the  year,  .  $16,954  26 

Total  sales  of  consignments,  June  1  to 

Nov.  30,  1908,  286  50 

Total  sales  of  plant  sundries,  56  74 

Sold  to  home  work  salesroom,  3  63 

Advertising  samples  distributed,  24  88 

$17,326  01 

Inventories  Nov.  30,  1908:  — 
Raw  material,   .  .   $6,211  87 

Finished  goods, .  .    14,094  18 

Coal,  .        235  79 

$20,541  84 

Inventories  Dec.  1,  1907:  — 
Raw  material,   .  .    $2,975  10 

Finished  goods, .  5,547  24 

8,522  34 

Add  gain  in  inventories,  . 12,019  50 

(More  than  two-thirds  of  this  gain  in  inventories  is 
in  the  form  of  finished  goods.) 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .         .  $29,345  51  $38,232  99 
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Amounts  brought  fonoard, 

Plants  Nov.  30,  1908, 
Plants  Dec.  1,  1907,  . 
Add  gain  in  plants,    . 


.  $29,345  51  $38,232  99 


.    $4,807  66 
.     4,187  84 


619  82 


Add  surplus  over  difference  between  cost  and  sell- 
ing price  of  rugs,  Hnen,  etc.,  sold  at  Manchester 
salesroom  (see  department  report),  .  63  02 


30,028  35 


$8,204  64 


Less  interest  on  deposits  and  surplus  cash,  entered  to  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  account,   .         .... 


20  96 


Total  net  cost  of  maintenance. 


.   $8,183  68 


Analysis  of  Labor y  Manufacturing  and  Selling  Expense. 

Labor,  blind, $7,427  56 

Commission  to  blind  agent,  ....        479  77 

Royalty  to  blind  inventors,  ....        284  53 


$8,191  86 

Commission  to  seeing  salesman,  ......  244  52 

Salaries  paid  to  seeing  persons,    ......  6,824  49 

General  expenses, 4,634  18 


$19,895  05 


The  total  production  of  merchandise  for  the  year,  at  manufacturing  cost 
(that  is,  cost  of  raw  material  plus  manufacturing  labor),  was  $21,042.61. 


Industrial  Department.  —  Financial  Condition,  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Assets, 


Cash  on  hand,   . 

Accounts  receivable: 
General,    . 
Salesroom, 
Special  accounts. 


$643  15 


.  $1,925  32 
801  68 
104  50 


2,831  50 


Amount  carried  forward,       ......  $3,474  65 
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Amount  brought  fonvard, $3,474  65 

Merchandise  on  hand,  as  per  inventories:  — 


Bftw  ICftterial.    Flntahfld  Goods. 

Art  fabric  shop,   $1,630  03   $1,444  56 


Rug  shop, 
Mop  shop. 
Broom  shop, 
Greneral  sales- 

room  (at  man- 

ufactur- 

ing  cost), 
Janitor  supplies 

department,  . 


3,604  32  3,771  78 
844  61  5,239  82 
132  91        112  79 


3,520  56 


4  67 


$6,211  87  $14,094  18 
Plants:  — 
Art  fabric  shop. 
Rug  shop. 
Mop  shop, 
Broom  shop, 
General  salesroom, 
Manchester  salesroom. 


Total  assets, 


Stmdrlei.  TotaL 

$108  29  $3,182  88 
63  75  7,439  85 
47  81  6,132  24 
15  94    261  64 


3,520  56 
4  67 


$235  79  $20,541  84  20,541  84 


$1,547  55 

1,278  58 

800  04 

152  89 

1,010  20 

18  40 


4,807  66 


4     .         .  $28,824  15 


lAabiliHes, 

Accounts  payable, $7,445  43 

Amount   due   general   salesroom   consignors,    on 
baskets,  etc.,  sold,  ......  51  60 


7,497  03 


Net  assets  Nov.  30,  1908, $21,327  12 


Net  assets  Nov.  30,  1907, $13,856  74 

Appropriation  for  industries,  1907-08,  representing 

capital  invested, $15,000  00 

Broom  shop  assets,  etc.,  placed  to  credit  of  indus- 
trial department,  June  1,  1908,  .  654  06 

15,654  06 


Less  net  assets  Nov.  30,  1908, 


$29,510  80 
21,327   12 


Total  net  cost  of  maintenance  (see  summary  of  operations),  $8,183  68 
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Notes. 

The  second  annual  financial  report  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment shows  some  interesting  figures,  in  comparison  with  those  for 
1906-07. 

The  total  sales  of  the  industrial  department  products  (rugs, 
linen,  mops,  brooms)  for  1907-08  were  $16,954.26,  against 
$12,150.14  for  the  previous  year.  As  the  latter  amount  includes 
janitors'  supplies  sales  of  neariy  $2,500,  and  as  this  sort  of  mer- 
chandise was  practically  not  sold  during  the  last  year,  the  gain  in 
sales  was  really  75  per  cent. 

The  larger  output  of  the  shops  resulted  in  better  wages  to  the 
blind,  as  well  as  employment  of  more  workers.  There  was  paid 
to  the  blind  $8,191.86,  against  $5,662.05  in  1906-07,  — a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  $2,500.  This  means  a  dollar  pfut  into  the 
pockets  of  the  blind  for  every  dollar  spent  in  operation  for  the 
year. 

LENA  E.  MENDELSOHN, 
Deputy  Superintendent^  Industrial  Department. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSA 
CHUSETTS  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council. 

In  presenting  this  annual  report,  the  trustees  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  institution  during 
its  first  working  year,  as  shown  by  the  marked  improvement 
in  condition,  health  and  strength  of  the  children  admitted, 
and  also  the  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  admission. 

The  need  of  some  form  of  special  industrial  education  for 
cripples  is  evident  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  community 
is  called  to  the  subject ;  and  it  would  at  first  seem  strange  that 
no  provision  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  care  of  this  class 
of  children,  while  institutions  for  the  care  and  training  of 
idiots,  epileptics,  the  blind  and  the  dumb  have  for  many  years 
been  conducted  by  the  Commonwealth. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  urgent  demand  for  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  or  epileptics^  owing  to  the  difiiculty  met  in  home 
care,  and  the  evident  need  of  special  expert  training  for  the 
blind  and  dumb.  The  nurture  of  crippled  children,  however, 
has  not  only  been  regarded  in  most  communities  as  a  family 
duty,  but  even  in  many  families  as  a  source  of  parental  satis- 
faction ;  special  training  has  not  been  thought  necessary. 

A  few  facts  and  actual  experience  here  and  elsewhere  show 
that  in  a  community  where  education  is  considered  a  part  of 
the  function  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  special  industrial  train- 
ing of  cripples  should  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  State  gov- 
ernment. Especially  is  it  dear  that  children  with  unimpaired 
intellects,  but  disabled  only  in  the  activity  of  their  limbs,  may 
be  capable  of  the  best  development,  providing  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  them.     There  is  justice  in  the  demand  for 
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help  for  those  who  with  aid  may  become  independent,  and  with- 
out assistance  are  doomed  to  become  a  burden. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  here  to  some  of  the  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  the  management  of  an  institution 
providing  for  the  nurture,  care  and  training  of  cripples. 

Crippled  children  can  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who 
are  permanently,  and  those  who  are  temporarily,  crippled.  The 
temporarily  crippled  are  chiefly  those  who  are  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  joints  and  the  spine,  for  whom  special  care, 
preventing  ordinary  school  life,  is  needed  for  a  number  of 
years.  When  such  care  is  provided  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  it  can  be  expected  that  a  substantial  recovery  will  take 
place,  with  a  disability  varying  according  to  the  extent  and 
seat  of  the  original  disease  and  the  amount  of  care  given  to 
the  condition.  With  proper  treatment,  a  child  with  tubercu- 
losis of  the  spine  may  recover  in  time  so  completely  as  to  gain 
the  use  of  all  his  faculties.  He  will,  however,  if  deformed, 
be  handicapped  by  his  deformity  in  the  competition  incidental 
to  bread-winning.  ^  With  proper  education  and  training  suited 
to  his  condition,  he  may  be  fitted  for  an  occupation  fitted  to 
his  disability,  which  would  be  beyond  his  reach  unless  educa- 
tion were  furnished  him  during  the  invalid  years  of  his  child- 
hood. The  happiness  and  success  of  the  lives  of  these  chil- 
dren are  largely  dependent  upon  their  nurture  and  training 
during  their  disabled  years. 

The  permanently  crippled  children  are  those  with  normal 
intelligence,  suffering  from  forms  of  incurable  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  from  which  little  improvement  can  be  expected.  The 
children  will  always  be  disabled,  and,  unless  specially  trained, 
become  a  burden  upon  the  community.  If,  however,  special 
opportunities  of  education  are  furnished  them  suited  to  their 
condition,  they  may  become  either  self-supporting  or  able  to 
obtain  some  occupation  which  will  diminish  the  burden  of  their 
support. 

That  this  can  be  accomplished  has  been  shown  by  several 
European  institutions.  The  Royal  Bavarian  School  for  Crip- 
ples has  educated  and  specially  trained  crippled  children  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  admirable  day  school  in  Bos- 
ton, "  The  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,"  has 
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in  the  last  fifteen  years  developed  an  excellent  system  of  in- 
dustrial training,  in  addition  to  an  efficient  primary  course. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  State  school  for  cripples  it  is  essential 
to  obtain  the  complete  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  certain  number  of  children  will  be  found  in 
almshouses  and  among  the  pauper  population  for  whom  no 
proper  educational  provision  has  been  made.  These  become  in- 
mates of  the  institution ;  but  a  larger  and  equally  if  not  more  de- 
serving class  will  be  found  in  families  of  limited  means.  The 
parents  of  these  children  are  able  to  provide  home  care  for 
their  children,  but  are  without  means  for  the  special  training 
adapted  to  the  crippled  or  helpless  condition.  These  children 
grow  up  in  many  instances  in  pitiable  ignorance.  Until  the 
parents  of  such  children  are  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  State  boarding  school  and  of  the 
considerate  care  furnished  in  such  an  institution,  they  will 
prefer  to  keep  their  children  at  home,  even  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that,  although  the  Hospi- 
tal School  has  not  been  in  operation  a  fuU  year,  the.  increasing 
number  and  the  character  of  applicants  for  admission  not  only 
demonstrate  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  institution,  but  indi- 
cate that  the  demand  for  accommodations  will  in  time  be  greater 
than  was  at  first  thought  probable.  As  many  of  the  children 
asking  for  admission  come  from  homes  in  which  the  parents 
are  self-supporting  wage-earners,  and  in  some  instances  able 
to  pay  a  moderate  amoimt  for  the  education  of  a  crippled  child, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  to  be 
given  to  these  deserving  cases,  the  school  should  be  free,  either 
in  the  rules  of  admission,  the  charge,  the  official  record  of  the 
inmates,  or  in  its  discipline  or  management,  from  the  character 
of  a  pauper  institution.  The  school  should  be  maintained  and 
developed  as  a  State  industrial  jschool  of  a  special  character, 
and  as  free  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism  as  is  State  education 
from  the  reproach  of  a  charity.  It  is  a  function  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  fact  that  city  and  town  officials 
are  very  reluctant  to  assume  or  authorize  the  support  of  chil- 
dren in  this  school,  even  though  such  children  may  have  a  legal 
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settlement  in  such  city  or  town,  and  that  even  when  such  sup- 
port is  assumed  the  child  thereby  becomes  a  subject  of  city  or 
town  support,  and  in  one  sense  a  pauper,  thus  casting  a  shadow 
which  is  apt  to  continue  over  the  child  when  it  seeks  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  world ;  and  the  further  consideration  that 
many  parents  of  crippled  children  are  so  adverse  to  seeking 
public  aid  that  they  would  sooner  deprive  their  child  of  edu- 
cational advantages,  —  the  trustees  surest  that  the  Legisla- 
ture consider  the  advisability  of  State  support  and  care  for  all 
children  sent  to  the  school,  following  the  precedents  of  the 
Legislature  heretofore  adopted  in  reference  to  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded. 

The  State  owes  a  duty  to  these  children,  who  by  reason  of 
physical  deformity  are  unable  to  receive  proper  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  yet  are  of  sufficient  intelligence  so  that 
under  proper  tutelage  they  can  become  self-supporting.  It  is 
for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  or  not  children  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  proper  care  and  tutelage 
should  be  cared  for  and  educated  at  the  school  without  in  any 
way  having  cast  over  them  the  shadow  of  pauperism. 

Age  Limit. 

It  is  desirable  to  establish  an  age  limit,  and  this  has  been 
placed  tentatively  between  the  years  of  five  and  fifteen.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  elasticity  is  necessary,  and  at  present  children 
both  older  and  younger  than  these  years  have  been  admitted. 
It  is,  however,  not  desirable  as  a  rule  that  old  crippled  children 
should  be  received  in  an  institution  planning  efficient  industrial' 
training,  for  it  is  found  that  disabled  children  who  have  been 
too  tenderly  cared  for  much  beyond  the  age  of  puberty  are  liable 
to  develop  a  lack  of  initiative,  and  an  indolence  which  is  hard 
to  overcome.  A  pauperization  of  character  has  been  developed. 
When  training,  character  building,  is  begun  at  an  early  age, 
as  a  rule  a  great  desire  for  activity  is  seen,  and  the  children  are 
easily  freed  from  the  self-pitying  condition  which  is  often  no- 
ticeable in  the  maimed. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  upon  an  institution  founded 
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for  the  purpose  for  which  this  school  was  established,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide:  first,  home  care;  second,  hospital  care; 
and  finally,  education  and  industrial  training. 

Home  Cabe. 

As  many  of  these  children  are  those  who  have  suffered 
previously  from  tuberculous  disease,  and  the  majority  have  led 
a  shut-in  life,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  given  an  en- 
vironment in  which  fresh  air  and  sunshine  can  be  furnished 
without  stint.  It  will  be  found  that  this  has  been  amply 
given  in  this  institution,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  admirable 
physical  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  school. 

HospiTAi.  Cabe. 

As  the  State  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  the  best-equipped 
modem  hospitals,  it  was  thought  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  undesirable  to  establish  an 
institution  which  would  be  planned  primarily  as  a  hospital; 
a  provision  for  hospital  care,  however,  is  necessary  in  all  large 
institutions  which  house  a  large  number  of  children,  and  special 
surgical  care  is  also  needed  by  crippled  children. 

Education. 

The  problem  of  education  and  industrial  training  of  crip- 
pled children  is  regarded  by  the  trustees  of  this  institution  as 
the  most  important  part  of  its  work  until  years  of  experience 
have  demonstrated  not  only  the  wants  of  the  cripples  placed 
in  a  State  institution,  but  also  what  occupations  and  training 
should  be  furnished  in  our  community. 

The  experience  gained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere  can- 
not be  taken  as  an  absolute  guide  in  our  community,  as  the 
demands  of  labor  and  the  market  vary  considerably  in  our 
community  from  what  exists  in  European  centers.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  has  left  the  educational  problem  for  the  present 
to  develop  along  the  lines  which  experience  may  show  are  likely 
to  be  most  profitable.  They  have,  however,  provided  for  a 
primary  education  with  the  elements  of  industrial  training,  ex- 
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pecting  to  specialize  at  an  early  age,  according  to  the  degree 
of  disability  of  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  achool, 
and  the  possibilities  of  finding  remunerative  occupations  for 
those  graduating  from  the  institutions. 

As  no  children  are  admitted  to  the  school  unless,  owing  to 
the  disability  presented,  education  elsewhere  is  not  obtainable, 
special  conditions  of  hours  of  work  are  needed,  and  also  suita- 
ble methods  and  hours  of  instruction.  The  character  of  play 
allowed,  as  well  as  the  development  or  restraint  of  a  play  in- 
stinct, demands  special  consideration.  The  best  selection  of 
studies  according  to  the  condition  and  limited  future  life  of  the 
inmates  is  difficult,  and  can  be  determined  definitely  only  after 
it  has  become  evident  from  actual  experience  what  are  the  most 
conmion  disabilities  among  the  children  admitted,  and  in  what 
occupations  of  life  such  disabilities  offer  the  least  impediment. 

At  present  the  children  are  furnished  a  primary  school  edu- 
cation, and  in  addition  special  instruction  in  sewing,  in  sloyd 
and  elementary  carpentry.  Opportunities  for  work  in  cob- 
bling and  simple  farm  work  are  furnished.  A  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  industrial  training  with  early  specialization 
of  children  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  education  is  con- 
templated by  the  trustees,  now  that  its  first  working  year  has 
made  clearer  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  the  new 
institution. 

The  trustees  are  glad  to  report  the  convalescence  of  their 
colleague,  Dr.  Morrison,  whose  severe  ilbiess  has  deprived 
them  of  the  aid  of  his  valued  counsel  for  the  last  nine  months. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWAED  H.  BRADFORD. 
ALFRED  S.  PINKERTOX. 
LEONARD  W.  ROSS. 
WILLIAM  F.  FITZGERALD. 
WILLIAM  A.  MORRISON. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School 

I  hereby  submit  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  School  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1908. 

The  site  of  the  institution  was  admirably  chosen.  Its  65 
acres  of  rolling  land  on  the  north  shore  of  the  beautiful  Reser- 
voir Pond  contain  about  18  acres  of  woodland,  for  the  most 
part  pine,  which  will  afford  ideal  picnic  and  recreation  grounds 
and  opportunity  for  outdoor  summer  schools,  —  factors  impor- 
tant in  the  combined  care  and  education  of  disabled  children. 

By  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  the  institution  was  opened 
on  Dec.  1,  1907.  The  work  of  organization  progressed  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  permitted,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1908,  when  one 
dormitory  was  sufficiently  completed  for  occupancj',  4  children 
were  admitted  by  transfer  from  the  State  Hospital.  Since  no 
reliable  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  number,  age, 
sex  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disabilities  of  the  patients 
who  would  be  sent  to  us,  details  of  furnishing  and  equipment 
have  been  met  gradually,  in  order  that  such  accommodations 
might  be  provided  as  experience  showed  to  be  necessary. 

During  the  year  178  applications  were  received,  and  of  this 
number  104  were  admitted,  —  70  boys  and  34  girls.  There 
were  at  the  end  of  the  year  87  children,  —  60  boys  and  27 
girls,  1  boy  being  out  on  a  visit,  and  9  boys  and  7  girls  having 
been  discharged.  The  maximum  number  at  any  one  time  was 
90,  and  the  daily  average  number,  including  the  forty-five  days' 
period  when  there  were  no  patients,  was  48.5 — .  Of  those  dis- 
charged, 2  were  capable  of  self-support,  2  were  much  improved, 
8  were  improved  and  4  were  not  improved. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  implies  that  parents  are 
more  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  care  of  their  girls  than  their 
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boys  to  an  institution,  for  crippling  deformities  do  not  exist 
in  the  proportion  which  our  admissions  indicate. 

The  average  age  of  the  children  admitted  was  nine  and  one- 
half  years.  Twenty-six  per  cent  had  never  attended  school,  and 
35%  per  cent,  were  absolutely  unable  to  read  or  write  the  sim- 
plest sentence  when  admitted.  Those  who  had  been  able  to  go  to 
school  at  all  had  attended  vidth  the  greatest  irregularity,  being 
obliged  to  be  absent  for  weeks  or  in  some  cases  a  year  or  more 
at  a  time. 

Li  consideration  of  this  deplorable  want  of  knowledge,  our 
educational  work  the  past  year  has  been  directed  along  the  ele- 
mentary lines  most  essential  for  a  vocational  training;  and  the 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  children  have  applied 
themselves,  and  the  results  accomplished,  have  been  most  grati- 
fying. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  of 
classification  according  to  age  and  educational  standards,  and 
the  demands  for  special  care  and  instruction :  — 

C(i8e  No,  7.  —  A  six-year-old  boy,  very  bright  mentally,  but  unable 
to  attend  the  public  school  because  of  a  diseased  spine;  is  now  doing 
excellent  first-grade  work.  In  a  few  years  he  is  expected  to  recover,  as 
far  advanced  in  school  work  as  a  normal  child  of  the  same  age. 

Case  No.  11,  —  A  boy  of  fifteen,  who  had  never  attended  the  public 
school  because  of  a  paralyzed  leg;  now  walks  with  the  aid  of  a  splint. 
He  is  doing  creditable  first-gi*ade  work,  and  has  advanced  to  the  fourth 
grade  in  arithmetic. 

Cases  Nos.  48  and  49.  —  Of  ten  and  nine  years,  respectively,  two  very 
bright  girls,  who  have  never  been  able  to  walk  and  could  not  attend 
the  public  schools  in  their  wheel  chairs;  have  practically  completed  the 
first-grade  work,  and  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  sewing  and 
needlework. 

Cctse  No,  39.  —  A  boy  of  fifteen  years,  intelligent,  but  so  badly  par- 
alyzed that  he  is  almost  completely  helpless;  is  learning  to  read  and 
reckon,  with  great  pleasure  to  himself  and  credit  to  his  teacher. 

Many  of  our  children  are  so  badly  crippled  that  their  at- 
tendance at  public  school  would  be  impossible,  and  all  of  them 
require  an  arrangement  of  school  and  recreation  hours  very 
different  from  that  prescribed  for  normal  children. 

The  great  patience  and  sincere  personal  interest  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  several  departments  of  the  institution  have  en- 
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abled  children  whose  health  would  permit  to  receive  instruction 
in  various  lines  of  practical  work,  including  laundry  and  do- 
mestic work,  sewing,  cobbling,  painting  and  carpentry.  When 
thus  usefully  employed  they  are  acquiring  a  breadth  of  elemen- 
tary education  which  should  enable  us  to  determine  into  what 
special  fields  of  labor  their  energies  can  profitably  be  directed 
later  on.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  classes  in 
sloyd,  and  boys  who  six  months  ago  did  not  know  the  use  of 
the  simplest  tool  are  now  making  really  creditable  articles, 
which  they  delight  in  showing  to  their  friends  as  evidence  of 
their  advancement. 

Many  of  the  patients  admitted  have  been  of  a  helpless  and 
neglected  class,  or  those  whose  convalescence  required  longer 
treatment  than  the  average  general  hospital  could  provide. 

The  out-of-door  life  enjoyed  by  all  our  children,  even  by 
the  wheel-chair  and  bed  patients,  has  produced  most  remarkable 
results  in  their  physical  improvement  and  ability  to  resist  dis- 
ease. Almost  without  exception  their  weight  charts  have  shown 
a  steady  increase  from  the  first.  Colds  are  very  rare,  except 
among  newly  admitted  cases.  One  girl  was  suffering  from 
whooping-cough  when  admitted,  and  must  have  exposed  many 
others  before  her  disease  was  recognized  and  the  case  isolated; 
yet  but  two  others  contracted  the  disease,  and  they  made  very 
rapid  recoveries.  The  three  cases  of  diphtheria  which  occurred 
during  the  year  also  made  speedy  and  uncomplicated  convales- 
cence. No  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  farm  is  largely  covered  with  scrub  hardwood,  and  can- 
not be  developed  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  for  several  years. 
The  work  of  clearing  the  land  will  necessarily  be  expensive, 
and  practically  not  any  of  our  patients  are  physically  able  to 
assist  in  the  work.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will  also  be  materially  affected  by  the  purchase  of  farm  produce 
at  market  prices. 

The  work  of  improving  the  woodland  by  accepted  methods 
of  forestry  has  already  commenced,  in  accordance  with  the  val- 
ued advice  of  the  State  Forester.  This,  with  gardening,  which 
will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible,  vnll  provide  means  of  prac- 
tical instruction  for  our  children.     The  results  obtained  from 
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planting  small  areas  already  cleared  indicate  that  our  farm 
products  will  eventually  exceed  our  present  consumption. 

Of  the  104  children  admitted  during  the  year,  61  were  State, 
28  town  or  cily,  and  15  private.  While  many  of  the  public 
charges  are  doubtless  made  reimbursing  cases  by  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  they  are  settled,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  such  patients  receive  indirect  support  from  the  State  in 
so  far  as  the  rate  of  $3.25  per  week  is  far  below  the  actual  cost 
of  maintenance.  There  are  many  self-respecting  parents  of 
crippled  children  who  have  never  received  public  aid,  and  are 
reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  assistance; 
yet  their  own  unassisted  means  are  wholly  inadequate  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  unfortunate  children  away  from  home. 
Sometimes  when  they  seek  assistance  they  fail  to  receive  it, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  case.  A  nine-year-old  crippled 
girl,  whose  disability  was  such  that  the  superintendent  had  re- 
quested her  parents  to  remove  her  from  the  public  schools, 
made  application  for  admission  to  this  school.  The  case  was 
referred  to  the  local  board  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  re- 
fused to  support  the  child  at  this  institution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  money  at  their  disposal  was  not  appropriated  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  This  child  could  be  supported  at  home  by 
her  father,  but  he  realized  that  she  was  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, without  an  inheritance  of  means  to  prevent  her  becoming 
a  dependent  in  the  future.  I  would  suggest  for  your  consider- 
ation this  question  of  support,  in  the  hope  that  the  necessary 
steps  may  be  taken  so  that  children  of  this  class  may  not  be 
denied  the  education  and  care  enjoyed  by  crippled  pauper  chil- 
dren. 

The  two  dormitories  now  occupied  wiU  accoromodate  120 
children,  and  the  administration  building,  heating,  lighting  and 
laundry  facilities'  have  been  designed  so  that  they  can  easily 
be  extended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  300  children.  The 
appropriation  provided  by  chapter  446  of  the  Acts  of  1904 
seems  to  be  adequate  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  plan,  and 
now  that  there  is  no  longer  doubt  as  to  the  demand  for  the 
institution,  accommodations  for  the  remaining  170  should  grad- 
ually be  provided. 

The  medical  and  surgical  attention  required  by  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  our  cases^  the  separate  sleeping  apartments*  for  chil- 
dren who  have  night  cries  or  are  untidy  and  require  attention 
at  nighty  and  the  isolation  of  patients  suspected  of  some  infec- 
tious disease^  will  he  amply  provided  for  in  the  infirmary  now 
being  planned. 

I  have  been  sustained  by  a  very  efficient  corps  of  officers, 
of  whose  faithful  assistance  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation; and  to  those  employees  who  have  had  the  interests 
of  the  institution  at  heart  I  would  extend  my  thanks. 

Grateful  reference  should  be  made  to  the  trusteed  and  the 
many  friends  of  the  institution  who  have  contributed  such  gifts 
as  furniture,  a  carriage,  books,  toys,  fruit,  confectionery,  cloth- 
ing,  etc. ;  and  especially  are  we  indebted  to  the  citizens  of  Can- 
ton for  their  many  tokens  of  good  vidll.  During  the  sununer 
automobiles  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  children  who 
were  able  to  enjoy  a  ride  to  Revere  Beach,  while  the  more  feeble 
patients  were  treated  to  shorter  rides  about  Canton. 

The  institution  is  indebted  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
the  Canton  churches,  who  have  officiated  at  the  Sunday  after- 
noon religious  services;  and  to  Rev.  John  J.  Farrell  and  his 
assistants,  who  have  had  charge  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

I  am  heartily  grateful  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  en- 
couraging advice  and  hearty  co-operation  during  this  very  try- 
ing year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  E.  FISH,  M.D., 

Superintendent, 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


Crippled  and  deformed  children  of  the  Commonwealth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  are  mentally  competent 
to  attend  the  public  schools,  are  eligible  for  admission. 

Feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children  will  not  be  received. 

Payments  for  the  board  of  private  patients  must  be  made  in 
advance,  unless  sufficient  surety  therefor  is  given. 

The  institution  is  located  on  Randolph  Street  in  the  town 
of  Canton,  about  one-eighth  mile  from  the  Blue  Hill  Street 
Railway  and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Canton  and  Canton 
Junction  stations  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad. 

Post-office  address,  Canton,  Mass. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 


Nativity  and  Parentage  op  Children  admitted. 


Birthplace. 


Patient 


Massachusetts,    . 

Other  New  England  States, 

Other  States, 

Total  native, 

Other  countries :  — 

Canada,       .        .        .  . 
Newfoundland,   . 

England,     .        .        .  . 

Ireland,       .        .        .  . 

Scotland,     .        .        .  . 

France,       .        .        .  . 
Switzerland, 

Austria,       .        .        .  . 

Italy 


81 
4 
5 


90 


4 
1 
2 


Father. 


17 
4 
5 


2& 


11 

2 
6 
11 
1 
1 
1 


Uother. 


19 
4 
6 


29 


9 

1 

7 
8 
2 


1 
3 
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Nativity  and  Parbntagb  op  Children  admitted  —  Condvded. 


Bfrthplaoe. 


Ffttlent. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Syria, 

Germany,    . 
Sweden, 
Turkey, 
Russia, 
Western  Islands, 

Total  foreign, 
Unknown,  . 

Totals, 


1 

1 

2 

5 

14 

— 

2 

14 

55 

— 

23 

104 

104 

2 
1 
1 
1 

15 
1 


52 
23 


104 


Disability  on  Admission. 


Boys. 


Qlrb. 


Totds. 


Pott's  disease,  with  kyphotic  deformity. 
Pott's  disease,  with  partial  parapl^a. 
Pott's  disease,  with  thoracic  deformity. 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip,    . 
Tuberculous  disease  of  both  hips. 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee, 
Deformity  following  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip 
Infantile  paralysis,     ..... 
Rhachitic  deformity,  .... 

Spastic  paralysis, 

Progressive  muscular  dystrophy. 

Thoracic  deformity, 

Scoliosis,  ....... 

Ankylosis  of  knee  joint,      .... 

Double  club  hands,  with  congenital  absence  of 
radius,  ...... 

Traimiatic  deformity  of  femur,    . 
Amputation  of  left  femur,  .... 

Chronic  arthritis  of  both  knees,  . 

Excision  of  knee  joint,        .... 

Tuberculous  dactylitis,       .... 

Knock-knees  and  flat  foot,  .         . 

Tuberculosis  of  pelvis,  spine  and  knees. 
Extensive  osteo-myelitis,    .... 

Round  shoulders,       ..... 

Ankylosis  of  elbow  joint,    .... 

Amputation  of  both  legs  below  knees. 
Post-operative  deformity  of  hip. 

Totals,       ...... 


10 
2 

5 
1 
3 
3 
11 
4 
9 
5 
5 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


70 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
7 
7 
3 

2 
3 


1 
1 


1 


34 


12 

3 

1 

6 

2 

3 

5 

18 

11 

12 

5 

7 

5 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

104 
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OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 


John  E.  Fish,  M.D.,  Superintendent  and  Treasurer, 
Alfred  A.  Fenton,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician,     . 
Mary  W.  Wentworth,  Gerk,        .        .        .        • 
Mary  B.  Robinson,  Head  Nurse, 
Carolyn  B.  Hatch,  Teacher,  per  month, 
Olive  G.  Haszard,  Instructor  in  Sloyd,  per  month, 
Charlotte  W.  Hackett,  Housekeeper,  per  month, 
Joseph  A.  Cummings,  Engineer,   .... 


S2,500  00 

400  00 

600  00 

700  00 

40  00 

35  00 

30  00 

900  00 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1908. 


Reed  Estate. 

Land,  65  acres, $11,500  00 

Administration    building,    two    dormitories 

and  power  house,      .        .        .        .        .  147,184  08 

Stable, 3,640  46 

Portable  hog  cots, 50  00 

Three  isolation  houses 751  00 

Total, $163,125  54 

Personal  Estate, 
live  stock  on  the  farm,  ....  SI, 147  00 
Produce  of  the  farm  on  hand,  ...  97  00 
Carriages  and  agricultural  implements,  •  1,076  90 
Machinery  and  mechanical  fbctures,  .  .  6,562  35 
Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates'  department,  .  2,809  07 
Other  furniture  in  inmates'  department,  .  952  91 
Personal  property  of  State  in  superintend- 
ent's department, 1,765  92 

Ready-made  clothing, 887  25 

Dry  goods, 210  36 

Provisions  and  groceries,      ....  459  67 

Drugs  and  medicines,  .....  20  00 

Fuel, 917  70 

Library, 98  75 

Other  supplies  imdistributed,       .        .        .  8,275  37 

Total, 25,280  25 

$188,405  79 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School, 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  for  the  year  ending  Nov, 
30,  1908:  — 

Receipts. 

From  State  Treasurer  for  current  expenses,  $25,473  94 

From  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  appro- 
priation imder  Acts  of  1904,  chapter  446,  61,678  50 

From  State  Board  of  Charity  for  board  of 

minor  wards, 1,305  56 

From  cities  and  towns  for  the  support  of 

patients, 858  11 

From  individuals  for  the  support  of  private 

patients, 664  19 

Interest  on  deposits, 27  53 

For  clothing  furnished  private  patients,       •  6  08 

.  Total  receipts, S90,013  91 

ExPENDrrURES. 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 

Pay  roll, $11,307  86 

Food:  — 

Butter, $468  88 

Beans, 41  28 

Bread  and  crackers,      ....  40  89 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,         .        .        .  133  76 

Cheese, 29  95 

Eggs, 396  56 

Flour, 425  36 

Fish, 185  14 

Dried  and  fresh  fruit,    ....  363  86 

Meats, 1,327  92 

Milk, 907  55 

Molasses  and  syrup,      ....  28  93 

Sugar, 272  26 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa,       .        .  93  15 

Vegetables, 337  45 

Sundries, ;  204  17 

5,257  11 

Amount  carried  forward^ $16,564  97 
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Amount  brought  forward  , 


S16,564  97 


Clothing  and  clothing  materiak  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 

Clothing, 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares, 
Furnishing  goods,  .... 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather  and  shoe  findings,     . 
Sundries, 

Furnishings:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.,     . 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc.,   . 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.. 

Furniture  and  upholstery,     . 

Kitchen  furnishings. 

Sundries, 


Heat,  light,  and  power:  — 
Coal,      . 

on,       .       .       . 

Sundries, 


Repairs  and  improvements:  — 

Doors,  sashes,  etc.,        .... 
Electrical  work  and  supplies. 
Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc.,     . 

Liunber, 

Machinery,  etc., 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc.,  .... 
Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies,  . 
Roofing  and  materials,  .... 
Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll), 
Simdries, 

Miscellaneous :  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.. 

Chapel  services  and  entertainments. 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation. 

Gratuities, 

Ice, 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll). 
Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,     . 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


S209  04 

449  01 

165  05 

72  21 

6  24 

54  88 

2  65 


S15  86 

23  64 

4  20 

2  70 

4  37 

19  11 

75 

70  fi^ 

"         i\f   no 

$3,351  47 

55  63 

29  38 

■-■----     Oj^OU  ^o 

$0  75 

5  93 

98  46 

31 

80 

109  18 

134  42 

21  18 

55  24 

89  02 

*i1"5  90 

S14  90 

69  13 

321  86 

25 

209  73 

1  28 

615  31 

Sl,232  46  S21,546  45 


